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SOIENTI I)GC MEETINGS 

OF Tllli 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


January 14, IBG'O. 

George Busk, Es(|», F.E.S., in tlie Chair, 

Mr. Sclater exhibited a skin of a Sjnisaeius, which had been for¬ 
warded to him by Mr. Charles Riviugton of Hong Kong, and which 
Mr. liivington had had two years in captivity. The specimen ap¬ 
peared to be identical with that figured in Temmiiick and Schlegel's 
* Fauna Japonica’ as Spimetus orientalis^ hut was considered by 
Mr. J. IL Gurney, to whom Mr. Sclater had shown it, to be merely 
one of the numerous stages of plumage of Spbaeius nipalensu. 


iiu extract was read from a letter addressed to the Secretary by 
M, Alphonse Milue-Edwards, C.M.Z.S., relating to some interesting 
discoveries made by M, Grandidicr, C.M.Z.S.> in Madagascar:— 
^^'In digging in a little marsh in Amboulitsate (Eanou-be) M. 
Grandidier had found a great number of hones belonging to a species 
of Hippopotamus much smaller .'than H. umphiUm* He had found 
also bones of Mpyornis and of new species pf Crocodiles wd Tor¬ 
toises.” 


. Mr, Sclater exhibited specimens in spirits of a female and young 
Potto (JBerodictims potto)^ which Mr. Frederick M. Skues had ob¬ 
tained living on the west coast of Africa, and had endeavoured' tp 
bring home for the Society's Meuagerip, Mr# Sclater read ^ the foi- 
Piioc. ZooL, Sop.—) 869, No. L 
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LETTER FROM MR. C. FRASER, 


[Jail. 14, 


lowing extract from a letter addressed to liim by Mr, Skues relating 
to this animal 

^"^Tlie large Potto (the mother) was offered to me for sale, at Cape 
Coast, by a native, about the commencement of this year; hut I 
declined it. On the 31st March he brought it again to me, with a 
yonng one which it had given birth to on the 8th February; aiid^ I 
bought them, and they remained in my rooms til! the end of April, 
when I went to Accra. Ail the time at Cape-Coast Castle they kept 
in excellent condition, but I could not succeed in taming either of 
them. They used to sleep all day, the mother iisualiy perched on 
the top of a door, with the yonng one hanging in front of her belly, 
clasping lier with both fore and hind extremities. As soon as it was 
dusk they came down, and wandered about the room all night. 
For some time the mother carried the young one about at night 
hanging to her belly, but afterwards it used to travel about by itscH*. 
I fed them on pine-apples and bananas, with water; milk and bread 
they wmuld not eat. Though there were insects about the room, as 
is the case always in tropical climates, I never detected them eating 
them 5 but one day I found the large Potto busily munching at a tray 
of beetles I had drying, and before I detected her she had eaten a 
good many. At Accra I was unable to afford them the same liberty 
as at Cape-Coast Castle, and, moreover, being constantly ill with 
fever, was unable to pay them as much attention as formerly. On 
the 9th July the young one died, aged 21 f Weeks, with all the 
symptoms of intermittent fever, of which it had experienced several 
previous attacks. The mother I took on board the steamer on the 
7th August in tolerable condition; but being an invalid I w{is unable 
to look properly after her, and she died on the 2()th, a little before 
we reached Teneriffe. The natives call the Potto ‘‘aiu! 
seem much afraid of it/’ 


A note was read from Mr. Charles Fraser, M.A., F.G.S., Christ¬ 
church, Canterbury, New Zealand, dated Sept. 5, 1868, relating to 
a female Seal (Siemrkynchus -?) caught in the harbour of Lyt¬ 

telton, Canterbury, New Zealand, in the month of August 1868, 
The worn state of the teeth indicated that it was an aged animal. 
Incisors canines niolars in all 32. The total length wa,s 
11 feet 8 inches, and tlie girth at the thickest part of the body 
fi feet. The nails were very small on the fore paws, and very small, 
but still present, on the hinder extremities. The wliole body was 
covered with thin, sparse, longisli hairs lying close to the skin* y|n 
colour the animal was grey above, with black flakes, and a brownish 
tinge all over the central part. On the sides the black spots were 
replaced by white flakes or spots; while the underpart of the body 
was light grey. The fore'paws were white, with light grey flakes; 
the hinder extremities black, with light grey flakes. There was no 
tail, nor rudiment of one; the vertebral column terminated in a 
round compressed manner under the skin, which extended about 
3 inches beyond to form the curve uniting tlie Iiinder extre¬ 

mities. 
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A communication was read from Mr. George Clark, of Malieburg, 
Mauritius, Corr. Memb., on fclie Squill of Mauritius {Squilla styli- 
fera). After a detailed account of the external characters of this 
group, Mr. Clark proceeded to observe as follows?— 

The Squills are mostly nocturnal animals, living in holes; hence 
it is not surprising that they are little known. It is evident at a 
glance that the position of their branchial apparatus renders it im¬ 
possible for them to carry their eggs as Lobsters and Shrimps do; 
such an arrangement would stop their breathing. Cuvier states 
that he never saw one bearing eggs; and it wms with no small satis¬ 
faction that, while nuiking researches on the history and habits of 
these creatures, I learnt from Dr. Power he had seen this; and a few 
days after I had the satisfaction of witnessing it myself. The roe 
of the Squill is very curious, and occupies the whole length of the 
body. The eggs when first extruded form a compact mass, which 
the female holds between the three pairs of jaw-feet. As this mass 
expands it forms a loose kind of tissue, somewhat similar to a fleece 
of wool. Little by little, as the eggs enlarge, the texture of the 
mass becomes looser, until the larvae are hatched and swim off to 
shift for themselves. In the first period of incubation, if I may so 
call it, the female will hold her eggs even when caught; but the 
further advanced they are the more readily does she drop them, 
possibly on account of their cohering less firmly. I believe the 
fennile must fast wliile carrying her eggs; for I have found the sto- 
inaclis of those taken at that period quite empty, but generally full 
at other times. When first hatched the larvye are of a delicate yel¬ 
lowish green, and arc very active. As they grow they assume a 
mottled grey, and the swimmerets and legs become pea-green. The 
green gradually increases in brightness; but it is not till they have 
reached a length of three indies that the colours of the adult appear. 
The male is then of a beautiful bluish green, with the jaw-feet, the 
swimmerets, and the branchiae, as well as the autennm and the fim- 
brim which border,tiie difterent organs, of a cherry-red. The female 
is clouded with brown and grey, presenting much the appearance of 
tortoiseshell, and the red about her is much less vivid than iu the 
male. Tiic young S(|uills inhabit holes iu the sand, near low-water 
mark, The old ones are never found here, but reside in the patches 
of coral wiiich are scattered over the shallows. Both old and young 
have invariably two entranecs to their holes; and t!ie adults always 
stop tlicse with a plug of fine seaweed. They do not swim swiftly; 
and in places wliere the water is not deep enough for them to swim 
their principal organs of progression are their large jaw-feet, which 
they thrust forward as a man would do striving to get along on the 
points'of his elbows. I believe these limbs also serve them to make 
their holes, as they arc often considerably worn on the joints. The 
motions of the Squill are very different from those of a Shrimp or a 
Lobster, being much more like those of a caterpillar; hence the, 
little Creoles call the young ones ‘Chenilles de xner/ The extensor 
muscles seem to act much more powerfully than the flexors; and it 
is by the former that the vigorous motion is produced which inflicts 
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sucli terrible wounds with tbe tail. I have seen one literally split 
the end of a person’s huger, and another wound the hand throiigii 
a thick leather glove. I believe the Squills to be, as Cuvier sup¬ 
posed, carnivorous. I have carefully examined the stomachs of 
some, and have always found them to contain the remains of small 
crustaceans, but no vegetable matter. Their tiesli is excellent; but 
the great strength of their integument renders it difficult to detach 
it. The most extraordinary circumstance in the distribution of the 
branches of the heart is that it has no apparent connexion with the 
antennae or the eyes. 

‘^This beautiful creature would be a,great ornament to an aqua¬ 
rium ; but, unfortunately, I have never been able to keep an adult 
specimen alive more tlian a few hours after it was caught, though 
using every precaution—placing it in a vessel as soon as it was taken 
from the sea, and renewing the water at short intervals. When 
young I have preserved them for days, and might, perhaps, have 
preserved them indehoitelj had I persevered in the attempt. I have 
known them exist in full vitality for twelve or fifteen hours without 
water.” 


Mr. George Dawson Eowley, F.Z.S., exhibited, and read the fol¬ 
lowing remarks upon, a specimen of a rare Asiatic Thrush (Turdm 
atrogulariSf Temminck) recently killed in this country, this being 
its first recorded appearance in the British islands:— 

*^The specimen of Turdm atrogulmis was shot near Lewes, 
Sussex/on December 23rd, 1868. It is a young male, as shown by 
its plumage; dissection also confirmed the fact. I saw the bird in 
the fiesh, and took particular care to ascertain its history, because 
it belongs to the fauna of Central Asia, and is only an accidental 
visitor to Europe. To find such a species on the south coast of 
England appears to me a matter of considerable interest. It is now 
in the collection of T. J, Monk, Esq., of Mountfield House, near 
Lewes, who purchased it for a trifie of a working-man.” 


The following papers were read:— 

1. On the Value of the Characters of the Base of tlie 
Cramiita in tlie Classification of the Order CaiMil\n)raj 
and on the Systematic Position of Bamirw and otlicn* 
disputed Forms. By William Henry Flower^ F/E.S., 
F.Z.S., &c., Conservator of the Museum of the Koyal 
College of Surgeons* 

The Order Carnivora has always been an attractive one to zoolo¬ 
gists ; and consequently nearly all the important structural piodifi- 
cations which occur among its members are so well known that it 
is surprising that there is not yet a more universal aceprd of o])iuion 
upon their arrangement and mutual affinities. 
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Too exclusive r.ttention Las been paid to tbe cliaracters of tbe teeth 
ill defining the family divisions of the order. The difficulty in the 
taxonomic use of these organs arises from the fact that the teeth 
of all the members of such a limited and well-defined group as tbe 
terrestrial or fissipedal Carnivora are formed on the same general 
type, but with infinite modifications of this type. And as these mo¬ 
difications are mainly adaptive and not essentially indicative of affi¬ 
nity, they reappear in various degrees and combinations in many of 
the great natural divisions of the order. Thus, as will be shown 
further on, teeth alone afford us no satisfactory means of diagnosis 
between the very distinct groups of tbe Procj/onidce and the Viverridce, 
The teeth of Proteles, though demonstrating undeniably its right 
to a place in the order, are so rudimentary or generalized that they 
afford no help whatever to determine its special position. Again the 
teeth of Gulo are so similar to those of Hywna, that if this character 
alone were used, these two otherwise widely differentiated forms would 
be placed in the closest proximity. Enkydris, among the Mustelidse, 
and Oynogale, among the Viverridee, might also be cited as examples 
of strangely modified dentition, with comparatively little correspond¬ 
ing change in other parts. 

Bather more than twenty years ago the late Mr. H. N. Turner'^, 
in a paper read before this Society, pointed out the importance of 
certain structural peculiarities of tbe base of the cranium in the 
classification of tbe Mammalia, and especially demonstrated the con¬ 
stancy of these characters in the various members of the natural 
divisions of the order Carnivoraf. Very few subsequent zoological 
writers, however, have followed out the indications suggested in that 
eoramunication; and Mr, Turner’s views as to the position of certain 
disputed forms, and the general relationship of the groups one to 
another, have not by any irieans met with universal acceptance- 

It seems desirable therefore to test whether the characters chiefly 
relied upon by Mr, Turner really have the value which he attributed 
to them. In endeavouring to do this I shall find it necessary to 
give a more detailed description than the limits of his paper allowed, 
to Bupfdy a larger number of illustrative examples, and, while fully 
recognizing the great merit of his observations, may find myself 
occasionally obliged to differ from the conclusions which he deduced 
from them. 

It may be objected at the outset that such an investigation cannot 
be worth the pains bestowed upon it, as any classification founded 
solely or even mainly on one limited portion of the organization 
must necessarily be an artificial one* But if it can be proved that 
the modifications of any one part are always correlated with impor¬ 
tant variations in several other and quite unconnected portions of the 
organization, it is obvious that its study will become of great practical 

^ This original and accurate observer fell a victim to liis zeal for his favourite 
science, having died in 1851 from the effects of a disseetion-wonnd. 

t “ Obsemtions relatitig to some of the Foramina in the Base of the Skull in 
Mammalia, and on the Classification of the Order Carnivora/’ by H. N, Tiirher, 
imu (P. Z. S, 1848, f)3). 
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utility to tlie zoologist; and this will be more especially the case when 
the part iu question is one so im])erishable, so easy <4‘ exaiuiuatioii., 
and affording indications so clear and ca})ablo of ready clelinitioii and 
description^ as the base of the skull. 

In order not to extend this comniunication to too great length, or 
over too great a variety of subjects, 1 propose to limit my observa¬ 
tions on ti\e present occasion mainly to the terrestrial or iissi|HaIaI 
Carnivora, and only to those genera now existing. My reason for 
this last restriction is, that it is oidy in these that we have llicopfior- 
tiinitj of thoroughly working out all the important points of struc¬ 
tural modiffcation throughout the system, and thus definitely assign¬ 
ing their position; and from these only can we hope to establisii 
any correlation between the structure of the hard and ini|Kirishable 
parts and the viscera. When such a correlation has been established, 
then the examination of the fragmentary remains of the extinct forms 
can be made with much greater advantage, and the \Tork of tracing 
the stages by which the present condition of the order lias come; into 
being can be approached with more probability of a satisfactory 
result. 

The region to which attention will now be especially directed is the 
posterior part of the base of the cranium, the most conspicuous fea¬ 
ture in which, in all Carnivora, is the auditory bulla; and it is mainly 
the characters of this bulla, and the structures immediately surround¬ 
ing it, which will be described in the principal genera of the order. 

Following Mr. Turner’s example, 1 will first take one of the ex¬ 
treme forms of existing terrestrial Carnivores, the Bear. 

Figures 1 and 2 (pp, 7 & 8) are taken from the skull of a not quite 
adult U7'sus /erox in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
(No. 4016), ^ ^ . 

The auditory bulla is comparatively little inflated. It consists of 
a single bone, readily detached from the cranium in skulls of young 
animals. Its form is more or less triangular, being broad and nearly 
straight at the inner edge, and prolonged outwards into the much 
produced floor of the external auditory meatus (w.a). Its greatest 
prominence is along the inner border; from tliis it gradually slopes 
away towards the meatus. Near the hinder part of the i^mer edge 
is a considerable circular foramen (car), which pierces the bones 
obliquely, leading to a canal which runs forwards in an arclied tlircc- 
tion, in its inner wall. This is the carotid canal. In old Bears the 
entrance is partly concealed by the prominent lip of the basioeci- 
pital, which abuts against the inner edge of the bulla; and by the 
growth of this and of the paroccipital process it becomes almost in- 
•eluded in the deep fossa leading to the foramen lacerum postimim (I). 
Anteriorly the carotid canal of the bulla ends close to the inner side 
of, the groove'for the eustaebian tubej and the artery quitting it 
takes a sudden turn upwards and backwards and enters the cranium 
through the foramen lacerum medium. 

When a section is made through the auditory bulla (see fig* 2, p. 8) 
it is seen to be a simple thin-walled bony capsule, imperfect above, 
where it fits on to the petrosal and squamosal bones, and prolonged 
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externally into the ^ much thickened spout-like ioor of the meatus 
cxtenius. At the inner extremity of this floor is a freely projecting 

oval lip (t), which gives attachment to the membrana tympani, and 


Fig. 1. 



r. Th© coTiclyloid (‘ovaAiion. L ''Jlio foramen kiecrum posticnxn. ear. The. carotid 
canal * r. The ouBtacluan canal o. The foramen ovale, a, tlio posterior, 
and tlio anterior, opening of the alisphenoid canal p. The paroecipital 
process, m, The maatoid process, s. The stylo-mastoid foramen, m, ci» The 
external auditory meatus. //. The glenoid foramen^. 


* This and all the figures, except figs* 9,10, and 14, are taken from specimens 
in the Museum of the Royal College of ^Surgeons. All are of the natural size, 
except fig, 4, which is'enlarged. 
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wliicli is tbe original and first ossified ring-like portion of tbe tym- 
panic bone. In tbe front of the floor of the bulla is the groove for the 
eustachian canal (e) ; between this and tbe anterior part of the tyiii- 
panic ring, a low and tbin ridge of bone with a concave free mfirgiii 
rises from the floor of the cavity. This is tbe only indication of any 
septum or division of the cavity of the bulla. "Wliether the whole 
of this bone is developed from the original tympanic, or wdietlier the 
bullate iiifier portion is (as will be shown to be the case* in some other 
Carnivora) ossified from a distinct cartilage of its own, I am not at 
present able to determine. In the youngest Bears' skulls that I have 
examined, the ossification of the whole bulla is continuous with that 
of the tympanic ring and floor of the meatus. 


Fig. 2. 



Section through the a uditory bulla of tTr$mfero.T, 

iSq. Squamosal bone. T, Tympanic bone. IW. Basioccipital ,< 7 . (hc^fioHl 
canal a,m, Bxternal auditory ineatiw. t Tympanic ring. c. Knstachku j 
(‘anal. ear. Carotid canal 

Behind the bulla (fig. I, p. 7) the prominent and tuberotiB parocr- 
cipital process (p) projects downwards, outwards and backwards, 
standing quite of from the bulla, and only connected with it by a low 
laterally Compressed ridge. Between the paroccipital process and 
the occipital condyle is a smooth concave surface, the front of winch 
is excavated into a deep notch, the posterior boundary of the foramen 
lacerum posticum (Z), between which and the condyle is the distinct 
subcircular foramen condyloideum (c)^ which transmits the hypo¬ 
glossal , nerve. 

At the outer side of the bullai just behind the meatus auditorius 
externus, the mastoid process (m) is distinct and prominent, anti 
widely separated 'from the paroccipital. At the bottom of a deep 
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liollow between these processes and the bulk is placed the stylo- 
inastoid toraiiieii (s), through which the facial nerve makes its exit 
from the cranium 

Immediately in front of the commencement of the meatal proloii- 
gatimi of the tympanic, at the base of the postgleiioid process of the 
s(|Uamosal is a conspicuous opening called foramen glenoideum (g), 
whicli leads to a venous canal which runs upwards and backwards 
into the lateral sinus. 

Still more forward, immediately to the inner side of the glenoid 
fossa, is the foramen ovale of the alisphenoid (e), transmitting the 
third brarudi of the fifth nerve, and bounded and partly covered on 
the inner side by a strong ridge of hone. Close in front of this is 
the hinder aperture of the large canal (a), bridged over by a lamina 
of bone from the alisphenoid, to which Mr. Turner has particularly 
directed attention under the name of alisphenoid caiialf ’ Through 
this the ectocarotid artery runs for a part of its course. It opens in 
front by a common aperture with the foramen rotundum (a'), 

With this the list of the parts to whicli it is necessary to refer at 
present concludes. The description just given will apply, with 
trifling modifications, to all known species of the genus Ursus^ in¬ 
cluding the subgenera Thalussarctosy Ilelarctos, and Frochilus. 

Passing to the animals usually considered most nearly allied to 
the Bears, Froeyon (flg, 3, p. 10) has the auditory bulla more dilated 
and prominent, it is true, than in UnuSi but with the same general 
form, L e. rising abruptly on the inner side, most prominent near the 
middle of the inner edge, sloping off behind and before this point, and 
flattened at the outer side, where it is continued into the prolonged 
under lip of the auditory meatus. Moreover it is simple within, 
undivided by any distinct septum; on looking into the meatus the 
opposite wall can be distinctly seen, or a probe can be passed to it 
without meeting with any impediment. 

The aperture of the carotid canal (car) is large, and rather more 
advanced and more distinct from the foramen lacerum posticum (1) 
than in the Bears. The paroccipital process (p) stands away from 
the bulla; the mastoid (m) is very distinct. The condyloid foramen 
(f) is freely exposed on the surface, and cpiite distinct from the 
foramen lacerum posticum. The glenoid foramen (y) is large and 
conspicuous, though somewhat overlapped by the margin of the 
tympanic bone. The alisphenoid canal is completely wanting; this 
is the most important distinction from the true Bears. 

In Nasua tlie bulla is still more rounded and prominent; indeed 
its rcsemlflancc to that of the Bear is chiefly in its simplicity, and in 
the prolongation of the auditory meatus. The carotid foramen is 
advanced to the middle of the bulla. The paroccipital and mastoid 
processes, and condyloid foramina, are as in Frocyon»^ The glenoid 
' foramen is more conspicuous. ■ There is no alisphenoid canal. 

Cercoieptes presents a great difference from Nasua and Frocyon 

* The modifications of this foramen in situation will not be noticed hereafter, 
as they depend simply on the amount of infiation of the external portion of the 
bulla. . ' 
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ill the forai of the auditory bulla—it being more like that of Ursm^ 
except that it is rather longer from before backwards^ and slightly 
more bullate. The carotid foramen, however, differs widely in its 
position from that of the Bear, being ^ placed very conspicuousiy 
rather in front of tlie middle of the inner edge of the biilia. The 
paroccipital and. mastoid processes are not much developed, partaking 
of the general flattening that the base of the cranium sccnis to have* 
undergone, but they occupy the same relative position as in tlu‘ 


Fig. 3. 



surface of the skull of tbe Baccooti (Proemu htor), 
.5^/. Under sudace of the skull of 

(The letters as in fig. 1.) 


foregoing genera. The first-named is much compressed and turned 
backwards. Ihe condyloid foramen is conspicuous; but the glenoid 
foramen, though present, is reduced to a mer^e slit by the overlapping 

of the tympanic bone and shortness of the posfelenoid process^ 
The alisphenoid canal is absent. ^ s^gionoia pioctss. 
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III the singular genus Ailw'ns the auditory bulla is very small and 
simple, prominent and rounded on the inner side, with a very pro¬ 
longed bony floor to the external auditory meatus. The carotid canal 
is large and distinct, rather behind the middle of the inner edge of the 
bulla. Paroccipital process long and trigonal, standing backwards 
and outwards, (piite unconnected with the bulla, curved inwards at 
the extremity in old animals. The condyloid foramen is distinct in 
a flat exposed surface between the paroccipital and condyle. There 
is a well-developed rounded mastoid process, quite distinct from the 
paroccipital. The glenoid foramen is large, situated between the 
inner end of the tympanic meatus and the most prominent part of 
the large postglenoid process. There is a distinct alisphenoid canal. 

To pass to the Mmtelidca :—Lutra is extremely Ursine in the base 
of its skull, although all the bones (including the auditory bulla) are 
remarkably thinned-out and flattened. The meatus is much pro¬ 
longed. The carotid foramen is placed rather nearer the anterior 
than the posterior part of the inner edge of the bulla. The glenoid 
foramen is very distinct. The cavity of the auditory bulla (as is the 
case with many of the MuBtelidce) is divided into several freely in¬ 
tercommunicating cells by thin incomplete bony septa placed trans¬ 
versely across the floor of the bulla, and connected at their outer 
end with the tympanic ring. The paroccipital process is greatly 
compressed from before backwards. The mastoids are prominent 
laterally. The foramen lacerum posticum very large. There is no 
alisphenoid canal. 

Mnhydris differs from Lut7'a chiefly in the large size and more 
posterior position of the carotid foramen, and the very small size of 
the glenoid foramen. 

Mele^ presents, in the most characteristic manner, the form of 
auditory bulla assigned by Mr. Turner to this group, “ rising sud¬ 
denly on its inner side, and flattened off towards the meatus.” In¬ 
ternally it has two transverse imperfect septa rising from the floor. 
The meatus is considerably prolonged. The paroccipital and mastoid 
processes are very well developed and far apart, the former rather 
compressed and pointed, the latter tuberous. The carotid foramen 
is placed ratlier behind the middle of the bulla. The condyloid 
foramen is small, its hinder border partially overlapped by a slight 
ridge of bone passing from the paroccipital process to the condyle ; 
but it is quite superficial and distinct from the foramen lacerum pos- 
ticiim. The glenoid foramen is distinct, though not very large. There 
is no alisphenoid canal. 

Taridea differs from Meles in the remarkably inflated condition of 
the auditory bulla. Essentially, however, its characters are much 
the same; the bulla is not so dilated at its hinder part as to come into 
contact with the paroccipital process, though in front it reaches to 
such an extent as to overlap and obscure the glenoid foramen. It 
has' several partial transverse septa. 

In Mephitis, on the other hand, this region of the skull is nearly 
as much expanded and flattened as in the Otters. The bulla forms a 
very small prominence. The paroccipital process is widely separated 
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from it; and the mastoid projects directly outwards, Ihc bony 
meatus is of considerable length. The carotid foramen is large, 
placed at the middle of the inner border of the bulla. The eoiulyloid 
foramen is large and quite exposed. The glenoid foramen is repre¬ 
sented by a small hole just above the superior anterior angle of tin* 
meatus externus. 

In Ilelictis the auditory bulla is elongated from before backwards, 
the hinder part, near the paroccipital process, being more in Hated 
than usual; consequently this process, which is but feebly developed, 
does not stand so far off from the bulla as is usual in the group.^ The 
meatus is moderately produced. The carotid foramen is consjiicuoUvS 
at the middle of the inner border of the bulla. The condyloid foramen 
is partially concealed and thrown forwards by the ridge extending 
inwards from the paroccipital process. The glenoid foramen is 
placed above the auditory meatus. On the whole these parts exhibit 
a more generalized and less characteristic form than in most other 
members of the group. 

Arctomjx has the base of the skull very flat and expanded late¬ 
rally. The bulla small, but elevated and rounded near the inner 
edge. Floor of meatus very long, wide, and flat. Canal of meatus 
large, directed somewhat downwards and forwards as well as outwards. 
Carotid foramen large, placed near the hinder part of the bulla. 
Paroccipital process well developed, quite distinct from the bulla, 
flattened from before backwards, curving forwards at the extremity. 
Mastoid very large, flattened and rough behind, rounded and smooth 
in front, projecting outwards, downwards, and forwards. Glenoid 
foramen distinct. Postgleuoid process rather small. No alisplienoid 
canal. Great peculiarities in the base of the skull are the remark¬ 
able extension of the bony palate backwards, reaching as far as the 
glenoid fossae, and the lateral bullate expansion of the palate-bones 
behind the last molar tooth. 

Mydam presents the same general characters as Arcf> 07 iyxi but, 
as might be expected in a smaller animal, the bulla is ratlier more 
inflated, the paroccipital and mastoid processes less developed, and 
the meatus less elongated. The palate also does not extend so ia,r 
backwards, and wants the peculiar lateral dilatation. 

In Gulo the auditory bulla is like that of the Bear, but ratlier more 
dilated. It contains several partial transverse septa. The nieatus 
is much prolonged. The carotid canal is rather behind tlie middle, 
and almost completely concealed by the thickened edge of the baHi* 
occipital. The condyloid foramen has a strong ridge beliiiKl it, and 
approaches very near to the foramen lacotmm. The paroccipital |)ro- 
cess is compressed and triangular. The mastoid is very strong, and 
directed laterally, though turned do.wnwards at the extremity. The 
glenoid foramen is conspicuous. There is no alisphenoid canal 

All the remaining genera have the auditory bulla rather large, and 
the floor of the meatus, though forming a distinct prolongation from 
the bulla, comparatively short. 

In Mellwora the bulla is very prominent, oval, thick-walled, and 
rough on the surface. The paroccipital process is stout and trian- 
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gular, the mastoid process strong and rounded. The carotid foramen 
coDspicupiis, near the middle of the inner border of the bulla. The 
condyloid foramen not bounded posteriorly by a ridge. The glenoid 
foramen large, close to the anterior edge of the meatus externus. 

In Galera the bulla is less prominent, the carotid foramen partly 
concealed hy the basioccipital. The glenoid foramen large, and 
rather more internally placed than in the last. 

In 3Ia?'ies the bulla is elongated from before backwards. The 
paroccipital and mastoid processes arc small. The carotid foramen is 
partly concealed by the basioccipital. The condyloid foramen par» 
tially overhung posteriorly by the ridge from the paroccipital. The 
glenoid foramen large, situated at the upper anterior angle of the 
auditory meatus. 

In Mustela the dilatation and elongation of the bulla is carried to 
a great extent. The meatus is directed much forwards, and appears 
externally to be very short; but this is occasioned (as shown in the 
transverse section, fig. 4) by its inferior lip being covered up by a 
thick layer of cancellous tissue, of which the whole parietes of the 
bulla are to a great extent composed, and which adds much to its 
external bulk. But for this peculiarity, the general form of the 
cavity is wot unlike that of Umis. In addition to this cancellous 
structure in the wall, a considerable portion of the interior, especially 
of the inner and lower parts, is pervaded by numerous fine osseous 
septa and trabeculm. The paroccipital and mastoid processes are 
very feebly developed, especially in the smallest members of the 
group, where they are flattened and lost on the expanded posterior 
end of the bulla. The carotid foramen is placed conspicuously at, 
or rather in|front of, the middle of the long straight inner wall of 
the bulla, llie condyloid foramen is quite exposed, and distinct 
from the foramen lacerum. The glenoid foramen is tolerably large, 
and situated just in front of the external auditory meatus. As in 
tlie preceding genera, there is no alisphenoid canal. 

Fig. 4. 




8c(^l ion through the amlitory bulla ol: the Tolecat (Musiek imiorlm), Twice 
tho siaso of nature. 

(The letters as in fig. 2.) Pt The petrosal. 

III Mhahdogah the form of the auditory bulla externally much 
resembles that of 31mtela, though rather less inflated ; but a section 
shows that its walls want the peculiar cancellous structure noticed in 
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tliat genus. There are only a few partial septal bauds across the 
fioorj as in the Badgers. The anterior inferior extremity of the 
bulla is pointed, and ' 00)1111101117 united to the prolonged iiaiiinlar 
process of the pterygoid. 

The whole of the genera above described are united by Mr. Turner 
into one family, Ursidm\ and that they constitute a natural giaaip, 
I think no one should doubt, even on grounds independent of their 
cranial characters. They all agree in having the intestinal canal 
without a caecum, all other known Carnivora possessing this afipeiu 
clage. Moreover they all agree together, and differ from all ptln.*r 
Carnivora, in the structure of the generative organs of the male, 
parts of considerable value in determining affinities. Tiiey all liave 
a large penis, with a very considerable bone, which is usually more 
or less curved, somewhat compressed, not grooved, dilated posteriorly, 
and often bifurcated, or rather bilobed, in front. Tliey are ail dt'sli- 
tute of Cowper’s glands. All have the prostate rudimentary, or con¬ 
sisting only of a thickening of the wall of the uretlira and forming 
no distinct prominence. 

Among all the diversity that has been shown to exist in the cha¬ 
racters of the base of the cranium, especially in the form of the 
auditory bulla, the following points, of general agreement are to be 
found:— 

1 . The cavity of the bulla is simple (as compared with another 
form to be described presently). That is, altiiough tiiere arc fre¬ 
quently trabeculce or partial septa passing mostly transversely across 
the low^er part, and generally connected with the tympanic ring, 
there is no distinct and definite septum dividing it into a separate 
outer and inner character. In all cases, on looking into tlie external 
auditory meatus (in the dried skull when the membrana tympani is 
removed) the opposite wall of the bulla can be seen; or iV a prolx) 
is passed into the meatus, no obstacle will prevent its toiiching the 
inner wall. Whatever the diversity of development of the bulla, it 
always has its greatest prominence near the middle of tlie inner 
border, and slopes away from that point, not only extoniaily, Imt 
also forwards and backwards. 

2 . The inferior lip of the external auditory meatus is always c!ori- 
siderably prolonged. 

3. T&e paroceipital process is more or less triangular, and directed 
backwards, outwards, mid downwards, standing (piitc aloof from the 
bulla. This relation depends clhefiy on the want of dcveloptmmt of 
the posterior portion of the bulla; and is absent, or obscure, in 
Ifusie/a alone. 

4. The mastoid process is widely separated from the paroceipital, 
and generally very prominent. 

5. The carotid foramen is always large, and placed usually near 
the middle, but sometimes more posteriorly, on the inner margin of 
the bulla. It is generally very conspicuous, but sometimes partially 
concealed by the projecting lip of the basioccipital, 

6 . The condyloid foramen is distinct and exposed ; and although 
sometimes partially overlapped posteriorly by a ridge of bone passing 
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from tlie paroccipital to the condylej it is never sunk into a common 
opening with the foramen lacerum posticum. 

7. The glenoid foramen is always present, and generally very con¬ 
spicuous. In Enhydris it is least so. 

8. The alisphenoid canal is present in the true Bears and Ailurus^ 
absent in all the others. Hence it cannot be used to characterize the 
entire group, though useful in aiding its subdivision. 

The group thus defined is, I think, too extensive, and presents too 
great variation among its members, in dentition and external cha¬ 
racters, to constitute a Family, as proposed by Mr. Turner, I 
would rather regard it as a ])rimary section of the fissipedal Carni¬ 
vora, to wliicli the name of Arctoidea might be given. 

I perfectly agree witli Mr. Turner that it is further divisible into 
four chief sections, or families, as 1 should call them—the JJrsidce^ 
AihiridcB, Procyonidce, and the Miistelidcjc. The further considera¬ 
tion of these divisions must he reserved for the present, my purpose 
now being to establish the group Arctoidea upon a perfectly secure 
basis. 

I will now pass to a genus as far remo^^d from the Bear in its 
general striicrure as it will be seen to be in the construction of the 
base of its skull, Fells, Figs. 5 and 6 (pp. 16 & 17) are taken from 
the Tiger (F, tiyris). 

The auditory bulla is very prominent, rounded and smooth on the 
surface, rather longer from before backwards than transversely, its 
greatest prominence being rather to the inner side of the centre. The 
lower lip of the external auditory meatus (a,m) is extremely short i 
the meatus, in fact, looks like a large hole opening directly into the 
side of the bulla. On looking into this hole, at a very short distance 
(in fiict, just beyond the tympanic ring) a wall of bone is seen, quite 
impeding tlie view or the })assage of any instrument into the greater 
]mrt of the bulla. On making a section (fig. 6), it will be seen that 
tiiis wail is a sc|)tum (s) which rises from the floor of the bulla, along 
its outer side, and divides it almost completely into two distinct cham¬ 
bers ; one (o.c), outer and anterior, is the true tympanic chamber, and 
contains the tympanic ring, membrane, and ossicula, and has at its 
anterior extremity the opening of the Eustachian tube {e); while the 
other (i.c), internal and posterior, is a simple but much larger cavity, 
having no aperture except a long but very narrow Assure (.t) left 
between the inndi‘r part of the top of the septum and the promon- 
tory of the petrosal, which fissure expands posteriorly, or rather at 
its outer end, into a triangular space, placed just over the fenestra 
rotunda or cochlearea (r), so that the opening of this fenestra is partly 
in the outer and partly in the inner chamber of the bulla. This 
chamber is formed by a simple capsule of very thin but dense bone, 
deficient only at a small oval space in the roof, where the petrosal 
projects into and fills up the gap, except such portion of it as is left 
to form the aperture of communication with the outer chamber. 

Not only are these two chambers thus distinct, but they are 
originally developed in a totally different manner. At birth the ouly 
ossification in the whole structure is the incomplete ring of bone sup- 
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porting tlie iiiembrasia tympani, and developed originally in mem¬ 
brane, Ossification extends from this, so as to complete the outer 
chamber and the very limited lip of the meatus auditoriiis exterinis. 
The inner chamber is formed from a distinct piece of hyaline carti¬ 
lage, which at birth is a narrow slip, pointed at each end, lying be¬ 
tween the tympanic ring and the basioccipital, applied closely to 


Fig, 5. 



Tart of tlie base of tbo skull of the Tiger {Felis ti(/m), A portion of tlu) aiuii- 
tory bulla has been removed to show its interior. The (?avity of the inneu’ 
Of posterior chamber is exposed. 

r. The fenestra rotunda in the ijetrosal. a. The septum between the cIimnbei’H. 
The aperture of communication. The other letters as in the preceding 
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the surface of tlie already ossified petrosal, and forming no distinct 
prominence on the under surface of the skull'h Soon after birth this 
increases iu size, and gradually assumes the hullate form of the wall 
of the irmer chamber. In young animals, even some time after the 
ossification of the bulla is complete, the distinction between the two 
parts is clearly seen externally; not only are they marked off by a 
groove, but the tympanic portion has a more opaque appearance than 
the other. 

Fig. 6, 



iu\ The outer chamber, ic. The inner elminber. s. The septum, •sf The aper¬ 
ture of cornmiinicjatlon between the chambers. The other letters as in the 
preceding figures. 


The septum is formed by an inversion of the walls of both, applied 
together and ultimately perfectly fused in Fe/is, althougli, as will be 
seen, permanently distinct in some other allied formst* 

No iiulication of a carotid foramen can be seen anywhere on the 

The cartilage from which the auditory bulla of the FdidtB is developed evi¬ 
dently corresponds with that lamella of the opisthotic^' of Man which “gra¬ 
dually wraps itself round the carotid, and so converts the primitive groove for the 
vessel into a complete tulie, at the same time furnisbiag the inner part of its floor 
to the tympanum (Huxley, Elements Comp. Anatomy (1864), p. 155). 

t Tiiesc parts are all described in great detail in Stivnis-Durckheiin^s ‘ Ana- 
tomie dll Chat’ (1845), vol. i. pp. 409 et mq. He calls the outer chamber the 
“caisse clu tympan, the inner one the “cavitd raastoidiemie/ or “ seconde 
chambre de la timbale/’ regarding it as the analogue ” of the mastoid cells of 
man. This part, he says, “ ne commence que par un seal point d’ossMcation qni 
nc parait mime qiie quinze jonrs apres la naissance; et a six semaines ii est en- 
tierement fornnS, et a articule avec tons les os voisins.” The septum, or “ cloison,” 
is “ commune aux deux os, formee par deux lames adossees et soudees entre elles.” 

Proc. Zooe. Soc.— 1869, No. IL 
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inner side of the bulla, where it was so eonspiciioiis i« most of the 
Arctoidea, but it is represented by a minute groove (ear) deep in 
the recess of tiic foramen laeerum postieum. In tius similler numdiers 
of the genus this groove is more suj>eiiicia!, hut; always very miiinie, 
and a|)parentiy never converted into an actual h)ranien except liy tiii» 
contiguous wall of the basioecipitaL 

Tlie paroccipital process (p) is liaitened out over tlie bacjk of the 
bulla., being applied closely to the whole of its prominent roundcai 
hinder end, and |)rojecthig, as a rough tubercle, slightly beyond it. 
From the inner side of tins process a wStroiig sharp ridge runs towards 
tlie occipital condyle. This forms the |)osterior boundary of a deep 
fossa, at the bottom of which is the foramen lacerurn postieum (/), 
and ill the hinder part of wlucli, under cover of the aforesaid ridge, 
the foramen condyloideiim (c) opens. 

The mastoid process (m) is a moderately conspicuous rough pro¬ 
minence, not very widely separated from the paroccipital. 

There is no distinct glenoid fossa, nor is there an alisphenoid canal. 

This description applies equally well to all the true cats (genus 
Fc4u)^ including the slightly aberrant Cheetah, but not to any other 
members of the Order. 

I pass next to the Flverridcs. 

In the xAfrican Civet (Fiverra civettaj (fig. 7> p. 19) tlie auditory 
bulla is very prominent, smooth and oval, broader behind than before. 
The meatus has scarcely any inferior lip, its orifice (am) being cIokSO 
to the tympanic ring. The part of the bulla immediately surround¬ 
ing the meatus is separated by a distinct groove from the niucli larger, 
more inflated, and more transparent inner, or, rather, pmierior part, 
as it is in tins animal. There is a septum within, disposed exactly 
as in Felisj but very short, owing to the small space it has to fill 
up, occasioned by the slight dilatation of the outer chamber. It is 
applied closely to the petrosal above, leaving a mere linear fissure, 
probably closed in the living animal, expanded at one end into a 
small triangular space, situated just over the fenestra rotunda. 

Instead of a carotid canal, there is a groove (car) on tlie inner 
side of the bulla, near its anterior end* 

The paroccipital (^) is triangular, spread very evenly over I'Ih? 
hinder part of the bulla, applied to it ^4ikc the capsule of the m^orii 
to the seed*’*, and projecting slightly beyond it, as a wiigli pointed 
process. The ridge running from its inner side bounds tlie ijoumioii 
fossa into which the condyloid foramen (c) and the foramen hnuumm 
postieum (i) opien. 

The mastoid process can be scarcely said to exist. An extrcincly 
minute aperture -near the hinder end of tlie postglenoid process 
may represent the glenoid foramen. There is a distinct alisplienoid 
canal (a). 

In the liasse (Fiverra mahccensis) the bulla is'large, as widcj in 
front as^ behind, much elongated, narrow,' and compressed laterally, 
corresponding, in fact, with the proportions of the entire craniiirri. 
Otherwise its structure is essentially the same as that of the Civet. 

* Owen, Cat. Osteological Series in Mus. Koy. Coll. Siirg. vol il p, f»B0. 
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The anterior chamber is rather more developed, and less distinctly 
marked off externally from the posterior. The orifice of the meatus 
is very large, and opens directly into the tympanic cavity. The 
carotid enters by a distinct groove near the middle of the inner wall 
of the bulla, partially concealed and converted into a canal by the lip 
of tbc basioccipital. 

The paroccipital process is smoothly expanded over the posterior 
part of the bulla, but does not project beyond it. The mastoid pro¬ 
cess is not very distinct, The condyloid foramen is much overhung 
by the ridge from the paroccipital. The glenoid foramen is very 
minute. 


Pig. 7. 



7. (Tivot {Viverm cIvetta), 

8. Pamdoxuro {^Paradoivuras t>omtar), 
(The letlei’H as in the preceding figures.) 


Mr. Turner remarked that in this species the alisphenoid canal is 
not developed ; but I find, on examining a series of seven skulls in 
the Museum of the Koyal College of Surgeons, that in one this canal 
exists on both sides, and in another on one side only ; in the remainder 
it is absent. 

In the true Geiiettes, which otherwise closely correspond to the 
Rasse in cranial characters, the alisphenoid canal appears to be always 
present. 

In the Paradoxures (fig. 8) the external form of the bulla is more 
like that of the Civet than the Genette; but the inner or posterior 
chamber presents, in some species at least, the peculiarity of being 
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pcTOiaiieiitly distinct and moveable, not only from tbe other cranial 
bones, bnt also from the tympanic portion of the bulla. In form it 
is conical, broad and truncated behind, pointed in front, and rather 
compressed at the sides, which meet in a ridge. The orifice betwtaui 
the two cavities of the bulla is very minute, and tlie septum pemia- 
nently double, receiving a stratum from the wall of each cavity. Tlic^ 
carotid canal is distinct, situated near the anterior end of the hmev 
wall of the posterior chamber of the bulla; but it appears to be 
never completely closed on the inner side, except by tbe contiguous 
basioccipital. The paroccipital and mastoid processes are as in t he 
Civet. The condyloid foramen is even more concealed. The glenoid 
foramen is very minute. The alisphenoid canal is distinct. 

In a specimen of Nandmia hinotata in the College Museum, whidi 
otherwise agrees generally with Paradoxurus, the posterior chamher 
is entirely cartilaginous, although the cranium appears to he adult or 
nearly so, and the tympanic portion of the ])ulla is completely ossified. 

Cynogule, which has a singularly modified dentition, closely resem¬ 
bles the Paradoxurcs in its cranial characters, even to the permanent 
want of union of the two portions of the bulla. The anterior cham¬ 
ber is very small and fiat; the posterior rather more inflated and 
conical than in Paradoxurus, being more like that of Fwerra» Ti\e 
carotid canal forms a deep groove, converted into a foramen by tlic 
lip of tbe basioccipital, placed rather in front of tbe middle of the 
posterior chamber. The paroccipital process projects beyond the 
bulla. There is no alisphenoid canal. 

All the Herpestiiie members of the Viverridm (Cynopoda^ Gray) 
present certain common characters of this region by which they can 
be readily recognized. The bulla (fig. 9, p. 21) is very prominent and 
somewhat pear-shaped, the larger, rounded end being turned l)ack- 
wards and somewhat outwards; a well-marked transverse constriction 
separates the chambers, wdiich are now directly anterior and posterior. 
In front of the constriction the anterior (true tympanic) chamber is 
somewhat dilated again, much more than in the Civet-like Viverrines. 
The aperture of communication between the two chamhers is ratlier 
larger. The carotid canal {car) is very distinct, situated (piite at tlu^ 
front of the posterior chamber. Tbe paroccipital process (p) d(H\s 
not project beyond the bulla, but is spread out and lost (in adult 
animals) on its posterior surface. The condyloid foramen (c) is 
concealed ; the glenoid foramen is very minute or a!)seid. all - 
sphenoid caiial appears to he always present. 

The Suricate {Rhyzeena zenik) presents the same esseuiiiil cluirac- 
ters in a very modified form, caused by the general lateral ex|)aimion 
of the posterior part^ of the cranium. Here, and here alone among 
the Flverridw, there is a prolonged auditory meatus; but it presents 
the peculiarity of being fissured along the whole extent of tlie middle 
of its floor'*. The anterior chamber is remarkably prominent, even 
more than the posterior. Externally these parts have some restim- 
biance to those of the Arctoidea, but show tlieir adherence to tin* 
Viverroid type in the two distinct chambers of the bulla, the ex- 
The sliglitly produced floor of the meatus of Urva is also 
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paneled and applied paroccipital process, the concealed condyloid, 
and absent glenoid foramen. The carotid foramen is distinct, situated 
at the anterior extremity of the posterior chamber; and, as in the 
other Ilerpestincs, the alispheuoid canal is present. 


Fig. 9. 



Hii'pestea ickneuMon, From a specimen in the British Museiun. 

(Tile leto'.rs as in the preceding figures.) 

The Felidm and the Vimrrulm have thus the auditory bulla and 
surrounding portions of the cranium formed upon a common plan dis¬ 
tinct from tiiat of the Arctoidea, the essential features of which are:— 
* L The buila is greatly dilated, rounded, smooth, thin-walled, and 
divided by a septum into two distinct portions, communicating only by 
a narrow aperture—an outer or true tympanic portion, into which 
the meatus externus and the eiistachian tube open, and a simple vesi¬ 
cular inner chamber. ■ 

2. The bony meatus is extremely short; or when prolonged (as 
in llhjzmnd)^ the inferior wall is imperfect* 

3. The paroccipital process is closely applied to, and, as it were, 
spread over the hinder part of the bulla* 

4. The mastoid process is never very salient, and often obsolete, 

5* The carotid canal is small, sometimes very inconspicuous, and 

rarely, if ever, a true canal excavated in the substance of the wall of 
the bulk, but a groove converted into a canal by the basioccipital 
bone applied to its inner side. 

6. A ridge from the paroccipital process to the condyle encloses 
the condyloid foramen in a common fossa with the opening of the 
foramen kcerum posticum. 

7. The glenoid foramen is extremely minute, or absent. 

'The animals which possess these characters show their affinity to 
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each other in other |)arts of tlseir organkation, cspcciallj iii those 
which were made use of in defining tlie Aretoulea. They all liavc a 
short simple cRHmm. Tiicy all Imve a comparatively small peiiis^ 
with a more or less conical tcrrnination, and of which the l)one is 
smalh irregular in shape, or not unfrcqiiently altogetlicr wanting^ 
They all possess Cowpe/s glands, and a distinct lobed prostate. 

The Felidm and ViverridiB may therefore be united into another 
primary group, for which 1 would propose the name iELUiioioEA. 

The two families have been ehiefiy distiuguished by the vvelhkiiowii 
differences in their dentition ; but they also show cliaracteristic cra¬ 
nial distinctions. In the Felidm the auditory bulla is more globular, 
and the inner chamber is placed really to the inner side, as well as 
somewhat posterior to the tympanic. The carotid canal is repre ¬ 
sented by a very minute groove placed far back on the inner side of 
the bulla, often quite concealed in the foramen laccrurn posileiim. 
There is no alisphenoid canal. 

In the VimTidee the bulla is more elongated, and the inner <;ham * 
her is placed more posteriorly, usually entirely behind the tympanic. 
The distinction between the two parts of the bulla is better marked 
externally. The carotid canal is larger and placed more conspi<ju- 
ously and nearer the anterior part of the bulla. The alisphenoid 
canal is almost always present. 

Cryptoprocta is a member of tlie iEluroid group, which, as long 
as it was known only by a single immature individual, was placed 
among the Vivemd^B* The recent examination of a complete ske¬ 
leton of an adult animal has led MM. A. Miine-Edwards and Grjm- 
didier to remove it completely from that group, and to ally it closely 
to the Cats—not indeed in the same family; for they form a tribe 
containing FelU and Cryptoprocta alone, each genus constituting a 
family by itself, the first digitigrade, the second plantigrade. The 
teeth are certainly more Feline than Viverrine, and so is the general 
appearance of the upper surface of the skull; hut I cannot «dto» 
gether agree in the remarks that la conformation de la tetc osseuse 
dll (hpptoprocta rappelle le type Min, plus que le type viverrien,’'" 
and en effet, shl y avait a chaque nnmhoire une premokire de 
moins, son crane ne differerait en rien dc cclui ties Chats*’ 

On examining the base of the cranium of the a.dult Vryploprmda 
lately received at the British Museum (fig. 10, p. 23), 1 iiud Ihai. it 
possesses all the characters above shown to be common to the FeiJdm 
and Fiverriddi, but that it has a distinct alisphenoid canal (« td), a 
distinct carotid foramen (car) near the front part of the inner siile of 
the bulla, and the bulla itself constructed more on the viverrine tlnin. 
the feline type. The inner chamber is quite behind the oilier; it is 
flattened at the sides, ridged and very prominent posteriorly, and low 
in front* The paroccipital process does not extend beyond the bulla. 

As the dentition and the general osteological characters pointed 
out by' the authors just quotedf forbid us to place it among the Fi^ 
* Aiinale? des Scieuces Naturelies, 1867. 

t The form of the scapula of the spcciuien at the British Mustumj ap{^**Ar.s to 
me decidedly more viverrine than fcUuc., 
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From a specimen in the Britisli Museum. The for«meii 
l.)(‘(Avotm, v and the occipital condyle is an accidental vacuity, existing only 
on one side of iho shnll. (The letters as in the preceding iigtires.) 

'nerridce m ordinarily constituted, I tliink, with them, that it must 
form a family by itself; but I look upon it as a perfectly annectent 
form, as nearly allied to the Yimrvidm on the one hand as to the 
Feiidtc on the other. 

The visceral anatomy of Crijpfojyrocta is at present almost entirely 
unknown ; but the little information we possess shows that in one re- 
sp(^<!t it departs widely from botli the families with which it otherwise 
appears so nearly connected—that is, in the,possession of a large os 
penis. In the British-Museum skeleton this bone is 2yV' long, slen¬ 
der, compressed, slightly curved, not grooved or divided anteriorly, 
rounded and slightly dilated at each end, but thickest posteriorly. 

Passing over for the present the consideration of several somewhat 
doubtful forms, it will be convenient to examine Mr. Turner’s third 
type of Carnivorous cranium, that of the Dog. In the genus Ganu 
(figs. II & 12, p. 25) the auditory bulla is externally simple, smooth, 
and'evenly rounded. The meatus .has a rather prominent under lip, 
though, less so than in the Bears* Interiorly a very incomplete 
septum springs from its anterior wall in exactly the same situation 
as in the Feiidte^ and'divides the front part of the chamber'into an 
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outer divisions in wliicli is the opcxiitig of the eustachiaii tube and 
an inner onej of which the anterior end is a cul-de«sacs as in FeiLs; 
but this septum only extends through about one-fourth or onc^-third 
of the entire cavity, so that the two chambers communicate most 
freely. In the hinder part of the inner chamber are a few irregular 
projecting bony ridges. The bulla is developed as in tlie Cats, from 
two parts, an outer true tympanic, and auinner cartilaginous portion. 
At birth ossification has not commenced in the latter, and appears 
in the former only as the horseshoe-shaped tympanic ring. 

The carotid canal (car) is comjdete, and of tolerable dimensions ; 
but its externa] opening is not visible on the surface of the bulla, being 
deep in tbe foramen lacerum posticiim (/) 5 the course of the artery 
is similar to that which it takes in the Bears. The paroccipital pro¬ 
cess (p) is long and prominent; and its anterior surface is applied 
closely to the back part of the bulla, but to a less extent than in the 
Cats, as the process is more compressed. The mastoid (w ) is dis¬ 
tinct, but slightly developed. The condyloid foramen (c) is con¬ 
spicuously situated on the ridge passing from the paroccipital to the 
condyle, and is quite distinct from the foramen lacerum posticum 
(/). Tbe glenoid foramen (^) is very large. The alisphenoici 
canal (a a’) is present. 

It is clear that, with these cranial characters, which are found dis¬ 
tinctly developed (with some modifications to be noticed hereafter) 
in all the members of the family Canidee^ the Dogs cannot be placed 
in either of the great primary groups as above defined. They are in 
fact as nearly as possible intermediate between the two. The general 
form of the bulla and the presence of a septum, though imperfect, 
incline to the iEluroid type ; while the position and development of 
tbe carotid canal, of the condyloid foramen, and of the glenoid fora¬ 
men are Arctoid characters. The form of the paroccipital and 
mastoid processes, and the length of the meatal lip, are intermediate. 

Though I agree with Mr. Turner in making the Dogs a distinct 
primary group, which might be termed Cvnoxbka, I difier from him 
in placing them at one end of the series and the Bears at the other. 
The Dog appears to me to be the most central or generalized form of 
the whole order as at present existixig, at least as far as t!)e structim^ 
of tlie cranium is concerned. The comparative length of the fo!de<! 
caecum is a special peculiarity’^''. The reproductive orga.ns Iic^long 
neither to the Arctoid nor to theiEluroid type, but part.alu* of 
of the characters'of each. In the absence of (,k)wper\s glamlH, ant! 

* The length of the ciecum in the Dogs, among other chamctcra, Iii<hieed 
Dc Blainville to place them at the end of the series of which the Bears were at the 
heacb the Cats, with moderate emeum, interveiung. But may not the long caciiui 
he rather a retention of general mammalian structure, which has been cowjplctcly 
or partially deviated from in the Bears on the one hand, and the Cats on the other, 
both more specialized groups ? 

It should be remarked that the Dogs retain more nearly the typical munber of 
teeth than any other Carnivores, and that some of the earliest known forms of the 
order appear, as far as can he gathered from their fragmentary remains, to belong 
to the group. Thus the Early Miocene Amphicijm had the teeth of a modern 
Dog, with an additional upper molar, completing the typical mammalian dentition. 
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tlie large size of tlie os penis, they resemble tlic former, tlioiigli tlici 
os is of a different form, being straight, wide, depressed, and grooved. 
In the distinctness of the prostate gland they approach the /bhnroirk 
The bniboES dilatation of the penis during erection is a special (-yiioid 
peculiarity. 

The above-described cranial characters are very constant in all iiie 
known forms of dogs, even the most aberrant The principal modi- 
fications are in the size of the meatus and amount of inflation of ilie 
bulla, which appear to he in direct relation to the development, of 
the external ear, as they reach their maximum in the Fcnnec. ^ Tiie 
only deviation presenting any approximation to any otlier family 
that I have observed is in Lycaon, in which the condyloid foramen is 
partly concealed by the ridge from the paroccipital as in the /EIu- 
roids and the Hysena, an animal witli which It has been supposeci 
to have some affinity. But for this slight peculiarity, it presents 
no other deviation from the true Cyuoid type. 

Such being the three principal types of Carnivora as indicated by 
the modifications of the base of the cranium, I will next cousider 
the position of certain genera about the affinities of which there has 
been some real or supposed difficulty. 

First the Hyaenas, which are placed by Mr. Turner without 
hesitation in his family Felidoi^ equivalent, it must be remembered, 
to the group here called iEliiroidea, as they present, be says, t!ie 
same cranial characters as the cats.” But he appears not to have 
noticed the peculiar septum, which forms such a marked character 
in the FelincB or Fiverridee, and which is completely waiiting in the 
Hyaenas t. 

The cranial characters of this genus (fig. 13, p. 27) are as follows : 
—Auditory bulla inflated, smooth, oval, most prominent posteriorly, 
and rather pointed in front, slightly compressed laterally. Bony 
meatus short, but its anterior lip slightly produced. Bulla perfecf ly 
simple within, without trace of division into compartments. Carotid 
foramen (ear) distinct, near the middle of the inner side of the hulla. 
Paroccipital process (p) spread out over the posterior surface of tlie 
bulla, and forming a nodular protuberance beyond it, as in the largiU* 
Fdidm, Mastoid process (m) slightly developed. Condyloid Ibraineii 
(c) quite concealed by the ridge from the paroccipital to the condyhn 
Glenoid foramen very miuute'or absent. No alisphenoid cainiL * 
These characters all agree with the Ailiuroid with, the ex¬ 
ception of the absence of septum to the bulla, and wiien taken logo 
tber are perhaps rather more feline than viverrine. Tlie otben- piirl,s 
of the system which have previously been made use of in the fonner 

I should mciition that I have not had an opportunity of exaniisiing the slvull 
of Ictkyon immtkm ; 1)nt fliirmeister^s figure sliows its true cyuoid character. 

t Mr. Turner says of the Viverridm^ ‘*The auditory bulla has very distiuctly 
the appearance of lieing divided into two portions, of which the posterior is much 
the larger, and elongated in form: the more anterior divisiorn which encloses the 
meatus auditoriu's extenms, is, much smaller, and partly overlapped by the other/' 
—Xoc. cit. p, 78. This Only refers to the external appearance of the bnlia, and is 
given, as diagnostic of the bulk of the Viverndm as opposed to that of the Ikiukp. 
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cases lead to similar conclusions. In tlie presence of a short csecum, 
and of Cowper’s glands, and a distinct prostate, Hysena conforms 
with tlie iEliiroids. The penis is of a form unlike that characteristic 
of that group, being large and pendulous under the abdomen; but 
ill the entire absence of a bone it agrees with some of the Ymerndm, 
and differs essentially from all the Arctoid and Cynoid Carnivora. 
The large number of rib-bearing vertebrae (fifteen or sixteen) of the 
Hymuas is a special peculiarity, as thirteen is the most usual number 
in the iEluroids. 


Fig. 13. 



ITyaeia {fh/ami shin id). 

(Tlie Ictiei-B ua in the preceding jfigurca.) 


Tlie Hyaenas must then form either a fourth primary division of 
the Carnivora, or be added, as rather aberrant members, to the Jillu- 
roid section. On the whole I am inclined to the latter arrangement,^ 
especially as it will be seen to gain support from the examination of 
the' singular genus next 'to be spoken of. 

Frotetes was considered by Cinder a ^^Genette kydndideF It is 
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placed by Dr. Gray, in Ms ‘"^Revision of tlie Vwerriim^' (P. Z. S. 
1864), close to the genus Fiverra. DeElainville included it iu tlie 
genus CaniSs where it is also placed, in the Catalogue of the Osteo- 
logical Series in the Museum of the College of Surgeons, by Professor 
Owen. Many other authors have placed it in the HycenukG^ as J)i\ 
Gray in 1868 (P, Z. S. p. 525). The visceral anatomy of this 
animal appears at present to be quite unknown ; and the mdiinentary 
molar teeth afford no indication of its affinities. Both in externai 
appearance and in the general characters of the skeleton it closely 
resembles the Ilysenas^. 

The examination of the base of the cranium in this genus is there¬ 
fore of great interest, as it affords in the present state of our 
knowledge the only true guide to its position. 

Its characters (see fig. 14) are as follows:— 

The auditory bulla is very large, pyriform, and everted posteriorly, 
almost exactly as in the larger forms of Ilerpestes. A septum dividiis 
it into two chambers, the meatal or true tympanic chamber being 
quite in front of the other; externally the two are completely fused. 


Pig. 14. 



Tfoteks Mandii, Prom a spcemien in tlio British, .M ustnuu. 

(The letters as in the preceding figures.) 

^ The Skeleton of Prokksm the Leyden Museum has 15 rih-bearing veitelme : 
Wagner gives 14. 
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Tlie anterior lip of the meatus is considerably prolonged and thickened, 
as ill the Ilyamas. Its 'floor is not split as in Hhyscena and Tfna, The 
carotid^ foramen (car) is very minute, placed near the middle of the 
inner side of tlic bulla. The paroccipital (j?) and mastoid (m) pro¬ 
cesses arc smoothly sfiread over the posterior dilated end of the bulla, 
and form no projection beyond it* The condyloid foramen (c) is 
concealed. There is no glenoid foramen; nor is there an alisplienoid 
canal. 

I need scarcely comment upon the value of these characters as 
affording a satisfactory solution to the guesses that have hitherto 
been made as to the affinities of Proteles, In the first place they 
are thoroughly /Eluroid, but they do not exactly agree with either of 
the ffimilies of that group as hitherto defined. On the whole they 
approach nearest to the Herpestine section of the Viverridee, but 
deviate from this, and approximate to the HycBnidcBi in two points— 
the development of the anterior rather than the lower portion of the 
lip of the meatus, and the absence of the alisplienoid canal. These, 
in conjunction with the general characters of the skeleton and exterior, 
appear to be sufficient, as in the case of Cryptoprocta^ to warrant the 
formation of a distinct family, intermediate between the Viurridm 
and the l:hj(Bnidmy approaching nearest to the former. If Cuvier 
had called Proteles a Ilyeenoid Ichneumon, instead of a Hyeenoid 
Gcnette, exception could scarcely have been taken to the description. 

Another genus, whose characters were omitted in their proper place, 
on account of the great difference of opinion that has existed upon 
its true position, is Arctictis^ the Binturong of the East Indies. 
Ever since its discovery this animal has oscillated between the Vi^ 
verridm and the JJrsidcB without any conclusive reasons having been 
given for either position. F. Cuvier, Mr. Turner, and Dr. Gray 
assign it a place among the former group, while De Blainville, 
Wagner, Van der Iloeven, Giebel, Gervais, Carus, and Owen include 
it in the Ursine or ‘‘Subursiiie*^ group. Dr. Cantor has published 
some details of its anatomy, including the statement that it possesses 
a short caecum; but no mention is made of the structure of the 
generative organs^'. 

Tlic |)attern of the teeth when closely examined is clearly that of 
the Paradoxures—modified, it is true, but forming, as it were, a third 
term of a series of which a Civet and an ordinary jParadoxure are the 
first and second terms. Their resemblance to the teeth of Cerco- 
leptes, so often insisted on by zoologists, appears to me only super¬ 
ficial or adaptive, and affords an instance of the difficulty of dia¬ 
gnosing the family characters of the Carnivora by teeth alone, which 
i mentioned at the commencement of this paper. 

Fortunately an examination of the base of the cranium (fig. 15, 
p. 30) gives no uncertain indication of the animars position. The 
auditory bulla and all its surrounding parts are decidedly and essen¬ 
tially Viverrine, most resembling in form those of Faradomrm, 
though the walls of the tympanic and inner chambers of the bulla are 
completely fused together as in nearly all the other members of the 

* Journal of the Asiatic Society, 1840, p. 192. 
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family. The posterior chamber 'of the bixlla is much inflated, (‘spe-* 
daily the anterior part, which overlaps the very small tympanic fH:)!-* 
tioiH The meatus extermis (am) is very contracted. Tlie carotid, 
canal (car) is a deep p;roovc near the middle of the inner wall of the 
bulla. The paroccipital (jx) is closely applied to the India, The 
alispheiioid canal (a) is distinct. There is not the sliglitesl; ap¬ 
proximation in a!iy particular to the arctoid type. I feel, tliercforc^ 
no hesitation in placing the Biuturong among the Ftmrukii, oven 
without waiting for the confirmation which the examination of the 
structure of the organs of generation will doubtless afford. 


Fig. 15. 



BintuTOiig {Arotktis h'mhmmg). 
(Tho loiters aa in the precoiuTtg iigurew.) 


A comparison of Arctictu with Cercolepies supplies a good illus¬ 
tration of superficial and adaptive resemblance masking absence of 
real affinity—closer, that is to say, than ordinal affinity. They belong 
to two different types of the Carnivora, both modified in the same 
direction. One is an arboreal, prehensile-tailed,, omnivorous, Yivm*- 
rine Muroid, the^other an arboreal, prehensile-tailed, omnivorous, 
Procyonine Arctoid. Geographically, each is confined to near tlic 
headquarters of the family to which it belongs ; and in a functional 
sense only can they be regarded as representatives of eacii other in 
these different regions of the globe. 

If the study of the cranial characters of the Biuturong lias com¬ 
pletely removed it from all suspicion of relationship witli the Bears, 
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and cstal)lisliecl its true position among' the Vwerridm^ the same 
method of observation has resulted in affording a full compensation 
to the former group by assigning to it the interesting little American 
Carnivore the Bammis^ frequently placed among the Viverridm. 

^ Wljcii this animal was hrst subjected to scientific examinatioBj the 
distinctions between the different families of the Carnivora were less 
understood than at present; and Lichtenstein, who named and 
Wagler, who^ gave a description of its external characters f, were con» 
tent with pointing out that it showed resemblances on the one hand 
to the Eaccoons and Coatis, and on the other hand to the Genettes. 

The first and hitherto only published details of its anatomy were 
given by M. Paul Gervais, in his description of the mammals collected 
by MM. Eydoux and Soulcyet in the voyage of the ‘‘ Bonite’^ (1841). 
Pie gives a figure of the skeleton, and a brief description of the prin¬ 
cipal viscera, including the important statement, apparently since 
overlooked, of the absence of a caecum to the intestine. He also 
describes the very large os penis, from which and certain other minor 
characters he concludes that Bassark is allied to the MustelidcBs 
although, on the whole, belonging to the and most nearly 

approaching the Mangoustes,’’ more especially the genera Galictis 
and Galidia. 

In his more recent ' Ilistoire naturelle des Mammifcres ^ (1855), 
Prof. Gervais places Bcmaris in the Tribe of Viverrines,” between 
which and the '^Mangustiiis’’ it is said to establish a transition. 

'Be Blainville, giving a figure of the same skeleton, places it among 
the MustelidcBi it being evidently, he says, a Mustek viverrin, dont 
en cffet le systeme dentaire est Viverrin et le reste Mustek’^ J 

Mr. Waterhouse, as early as 1839, indicated its true position in a 
note to his paper ^‘^On the skulls and the dentition of the Car¬ 
nivora” §, saying, From an examination of the external charactei's 
of Bamtru mtuta^ it appears to me that it belongs to this group,” 
i <?. that division of the Ursidce which includes Fi'ocyoyis Nasua, &c. 

Mr. Blyth in his translation of Cuvier’s * Animal Kingdom’ 
(1810), introduces it provisionally after Cercoleptes^ saying, in a note, 
“ Strong presumptive evidence that the Basset {Bawris astiita) 
does not appertain to the Viverriue group, is afforded by the restric¬ 
tion of the geographical range of the latter to the Eastern Hemi- 
spltere in every other instance. The presence or absence of a emeum 
would decide the question.” 

Mr. Turner||, after quoting Mr. Blythk observation, says, "'I am 
not aware whether this last-mentioned point has ever been ascertained; 
but, iTom the characters presented by the cranium, I do not feel the 
slightest hesitation in referring this animal to the Subursine group 
Hey however, gives no' description of these characters; und his de- 

^ Erlautenmgen (ler Naclirichten des Fran. Hernandez von den vierfussigen 
Thieren Neiispaniens/’ Abb. Berlin Abad. 1827, p. 89. The animal was mentioned 
by Hernandez under the name of Tepe..Maxtlaton or Cacamiiztli, meaning, ac¬ 
cording to Lichtenstein, the Eush-Cat.” 

t Isis, 1831, p, 512. t Ostcographie, tom. iL p. 65. 

§ P. Z. S. 1839, p. 137. I loc. ciL p. 81. 
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cision does not appear to have affected the Judgment of any subse¬ 
quent author. On the contrary, of late years, Btmmis seems to have 
completely siib.sided into a settled position among the as 

all the iiiKlenncntioiied systematic authors place it tliere, with scarcely 
a qualifying remark, farther than that in its xVmcricaii habitat it 
forms an exception to the remainder of the group :~- 

Wagner, in Schreber’s * Saugethiere’ (1841); Giebel, Die Silage- 
thiere’ (1859); Van der Hoeven, ‘Ilandbuch der Zoologie’ (IHob); 
Baird, "'Mammals of North America’ (1859); Gray, ^"Revision of 
the Fiverruke'^ (P. Z. S. 186*4); Cams, Ilaudbucii der Zoologie’ 
(1868). 

The externa! characters of Bassaris are too well known to reepure 
further description^. They really afford no satisfactory solution of 
its affinities, simply because in each of the great families of the Car¬ 
nivora there is considerable variation in such characters. Either 
V'merri(I(Bi MmteMdm, or Frocyonid^B allow of sufficient latitude 
in structure of feet, ears, fur, and tail, to admit of this gemis Ijciug 
ranged among them. If coloration counts for anything, except in 
closely affined forms, it may be noted that it approaches Procyon as 
much as any other known Carnivore,, certainly more than Qaiidia^ 
with which Gervais compared it in this respect. 

In placing Bassaris among the Viverridm zoologists liave eliiefly 
relied upon the characters of the teeth. The dental formula is pre*- 
cisely identical with the prevalent one in that group, viz. L C, - 
P, M. 5 ; total 40. The presence of a second u|)per molar dis¬ 
tinguishes it from all the \\\Qvix\Mmtelid<e. But on tlic other liaml 
the dental formula of Procyon and Nasua is ('xactly the same. IihIchmI 
it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to find any substantia! 
character which would exclude these two genera, and at the .sami‘ 
time comprehend all the range of modifications among the 
from the slender sharply cusped teeth of tlje Genettes and smaller !<‘h- 
neumons to the massive teeth of the African Civ(»t, llie blunt roundcil 
molars of the ParadoxurcB and Rintiirong, or the* square tuhereular 
hinder teeth of Oynoyufe. In tike .sole distinetjvii charaetm' tind I 
have been able to find (the presence of a second eunp okj t!u^ imier 
lobe of the upper sectorial) Bamtris figr(E‘S with lln^ 

The Proeyonidmm hitherto established, luhiga very lindlc<l group 
as to numbers, offer less range oi’ (hsntal characters; /hi.w/rov,' how¬ 
ever, if included among them, will hold {krecisely the siiuk^ relaticm to 
Procyon and Nasua as the smaller Genettesumd lelnieumonH «hj to 
the Civets and Paradoxure.s, the teeth, though fornn^d. on the same 
type, having a slenderer form and sharper (Jusps, Infmg, in fact, imn-cdy 
adapted to more strictly carnivorous habits (see figs." 3 & p, HI). 
Cercoleptes deviates in its dentition from tlie more typical nieml)ers 
of the'group far more than Bassaris, though in a precisely 
direction. 

Gervais gives tlie number of vertebrm of his specimen as (X 7, 

* , A good figure from, life is given in Wolf ami Sclaicfs ‘ Zoological Skcltdics,’' 
voL i. pU 14. 
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I)* i2., L. (>, S. 3^ €. 22. Such a formula is perfectly exceptional^ 
m no known Carnivore has so few dorso-iuiiibiir vertebreo as 18. 
The skel(.‘ton in the Musejim of tlie Royal Coile^'e of Surgeons lias 
Ck 7j I). 18, L, 7, S. 8j C. 23 or more, the dorso-lumbar vertebrae 
being 20 , tlie most usual number in the order. Although the pre¬ 
vailing number of the rib-bearing vertebree of the Arctoid group 
is 14 or 15, and of the yEiuroid and Cynoid 13, there are so many 
exceptions that this character cannot have much weight in deter¬ 
mining the position of any doubtful forrn'‘h 

The skull of JBassa?'^ (dg. 3 a, p. 10) in its general form presents 
a nearer approach to that of Froajon than to any other known 
Carnivore, allowing for the considerable difference of size and coiise- 
<|iient alteration in proportion of brain-case to surrounding parts. 
The general form of the brain-case, and the direction and develop¬ 
ment of the zygomatic arches, are exceedingly similar. The prin¬ 
cipal differences are, that in Bamiris the muzzle is narrower and 
more pointed in front, the orbits larger and more sharply defined 
from the temporal fossae by the larger postorbital processes, and 
especially that the bony palate is very much shorter, as it terminates 
at the level of the hinder border of the last molar tooth, while in the 
Raccoon it is continued as far as the' anterior end of the pterygoid 
bones, or very nearly to the level of the anterior edge of the glenoid 
fossa. This distinction is of no more than generic importance, as 
similar variations in the extension of the palate backwards in the 
middle line are met with among different, and otherwise closely 
allied, members of the Vive^^idca and of the Mustelidm, The form 
of the lateral margins of the palate bones, of the pterygoids, and of 
tlie hinder margin of the palate itself is precisely the same in both 
Fi^mjon and Bassarts. 

The mandible of Bassarts differs from that of Proajon only in 
having the coronoid process less recurved—a very common character 
in the mandibles of smaller species both of the Fiverrldre and 3£us- 
' ielidte. In the special part of the skull which affords the most 
strongly marked distinctive characters between Frocyon and the Vi- 
vanidte, Bassaris agrees in every point with the former. The audi- 
lt)ry huiia is almost a miniature representation of that of Frocijon ; 
it is (piite simple, without any septum* prominent at the middle 
part, but falling away before and behind, and prolonged externally 
into a well-developed bony meatus {am). The carotid foramen 
(c«r) is large, situated rather behind the middle of the inner border 
of the bulla*. The paroccipital (|>) and mastoid (m) processes, 
tliough more feebly developed than in Frocyon (as is usually the 
case with smaller animals), have the same general characters, the 
former especially projecting outwards and backwards, quite free from 
the bulla. The condyloid foramen (c) is exposed on a flat surface, 
quite distinct from the foramen lacerum posticum (/). The glenoid 

* Among the other Procyonidee, Cercoleptes has 15, Procyon 14, md Nama 
13 pairs of ribs, though in each instance the numbers seem occasioually to vary 
in the same species, to judge by the discrepancfiti the statements of different 
authors. 

Proc. Zool, Soc.— 186T, No. III. 
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foramen (g) is large, and occupies precisely the same position as in 
Procyon ; and, lastly, there is no alisphenoid canal. 

There is therefore nothing questionable in the characters of this 
region, nothing showing even the slightest indication of an aberrant 
or transitional form. 

Such other parts of the aniniars anatomy as are known, folly con¬ 
firm the cranial evidences as to its position. 

Some of the viscera of the specimen which died at the Gardens of 
the Society in 1854, are fortunately preserved in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons; and among others a special preparation 
has been made of the junction of the ileum with the colon, confirming 
Gervais’s observation of the total absence of cmeum. Gnfortonately 
I have not been able to find the organs of generation, if they arc 
preserved ; but this important link of evidence is not entirely wanting. 
Gervais and De Biainville have described and figured the os penis of 
the Paris specimen, showing that it conforms to the Arctoid type. 
The former says, “ La verge est soiitenue par uu os consideraf)Ie, 
et qui a 0*050 en longueur. II offre a sa base une espece de tete; en- 
suite il est comprime dans une partie de sa longueur et courbe legere- 
ment, ])uis courbe en sens inverse, et deprime a mesure qu’il approehe 
de son extrernitd fibre, dont le bout est elargi et tres-deprime.’’ 

It will be very interesting, when opportunity offers, to complete the 
description of these parts, because the [)resence of a large os penis in 
Cryptoprocia shows that this character cannot be absolutely relied 
on as distinctive between the two great j®luroid and Arctoid groups. 
The absence of Cowper’s glands, or of a prominent prostate would 
be more decisive. 

Mr. Gulliver, in reference to the size of the blood-corpiiscules, says 
^^Bassarish&s been alternately associated with the Bears and Viverras; 
as far as regards its corpuscles it agrees best with the Bears”*. 

On the whole I think there can be little question that evidence 
enough has been adduced to prove that Bassaris is a member of tlio 
Arctoid subdivision of the Carnivora, and among these approaclics 
iiiost nearly to Procyon and Nasua. 

With regard to the group of Seals, which I look upon as essentially 
belonging to the same ordinal division of the Mammalia as the ani¬ 
mals liitherto treated of, the differences of the cranial clmracters of 
the three natural families into which they are divisible, Otarlidau 
Trieheckidee, and Pkocidm, are so well described by Mr. Turner that 
I need only refer to his paper for them. But I must add that I can¬ 
not agree with him when he says, I have not seen in the Seals any ¬ 
thing which, in my opinion, warrants their approximation to any of tln^ 
other families, more than another,” or in bis placing them and the 
three divisions of the terrestrial Carnivora as primary groups of equai 
value. The differences between the Seals and the terrestrial Car¬ 
nivora both in teeth and limbs are much greater than any found 
between different members of the latter group. They should there¬ 
fore constitute in my opinion a distinct suborder, the iBluroid, €v- 
noid, and Arctoid Carnivora being united to form the other subordtn*. 

P, Z. S. 1802, p. 06, ,Scfi aho P. Z. S. 1841, p. 43. 
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I tliiok moreover that there is not the slightest qiiestioa that 
tlicir cranial characters indicate most strongly their approximation 
to the Arctoid type, as has often been noticed before on other 
grounds'^'. Indeed their skulls seem to be sim])ly a further modi- 
licatioii of this type, s'howing resemblances to the true Bears on 
the one hand, and the Otters on the other; but I hope to take some 
other opportunity of examining more fully into these relationships. 
The presence of a cmeum in this group is a circumstance not easy to 
be accoimted for. 

CoHcinsion.— MY, Turner was strongly impressed with certain re¬ 
semblances, which appear to me rather superlicial or accidental, be¬ 
tween the Ichneumons and the Weasels; and it was in order to bring 
these groups in juxf.a|)osition, in his syno[)tical table of the Carni¬ 
vora, that he commenced with the Bears and ended with the Dogs, 
placing the Felidce in the central position; in tliis arrangement I 
cannot, as I have said before, concur. The Dogs, for reasons given 
al-ove, should be placed in the central position, while the iEluroids 
occupy one flank and the Arctoids the other. 

Of the ibrrner, tiic Felidce nre perhaps the most specialized, and 
the Ilycetiidce the least so. The Viverridee are closely connected with 
the F(didce on the one hand, especially by the intervention of Gnjp- 
loprocta, and, though less closely, with the llycmidce on the other, 
the gap being partially closed by the annectent Proteles, The 
verridee show a great tendency to break into two groups, of which 
Faradoxurus, Aretictis, Cynoyale, and Genetta belong to 
one, and Herpestea and its various modifications to the other, Bhy- 
2 cena being an aberrant member of the last. The distinction between 
the five families of ^Bluroidea is founded mainly on the characters of 
tlie teeth, too well known to need recapitulation here; but, as shown 
above, the cranial characters alone would suffice to distinguish them. 
Africa and Southern Asia are the head quarters of the group, all the 
families being restricted absolutely or very nearly (two of the Fiver- 
ridee alone passing into Southern Europe) to these regions, except 
tlie Felidce, which are almost cosmopolitan. 

The Oynoidcai admit, of no subdivision into families *, and, altliongli 
there is a considerable t(m(lency to variation in external characters, 
tlu‘y an.^ remarkably ‘‘true” in cranial conformation. They are per¬ 
haps the most universally diffused of any of the groups. 

Of tlio Arctoidca the true Bears are the most specialized or aber¬ 
rant ; tiiey form a very compact group, distinguished by their very 
characteristic dentition and their completely plantigrade mode of 
progression. They have a very wide .geographical range. On the 
other band the iVocyo«?>/re, thougli few in numbers and restricted 
to the w'armer and temperate parts of the American continent, are 
structurally less closely connected, at least if the singular Cercoleptes 
is truly a member of this group. Except for the increased number 
of the molar teeth, which is the only definite character by which 
they can be separated from the Muatelidm, I see no reason for con¬ 
sidering the Procyonidm moYQ nearly allied to the Grsidee thmi are 

^ Be Blainville says I^es Ours, dont les rapports avec les Phoqiies ont Ste 
sentis de tout temps ct m^me par Aristote ” (^p. cd. tome ii. p. 49). 
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tlie other families of the group, or of speaking of them as specially 
sub ursine.” 

Aiturm (an unfortunate name for an animal so essentially Arctoitl) 
appears to me to be an isolated form; but until more is known of its 
anatomy, a very definite position cannot be assigned to it.^ Its den¬ 
tition, though remarkably modified in character, is numerically^ that 
of the Froeyonidce ; hut certain cranial peculiarities already poiutc'd 
out, and its Asiatic habitat, lead me to concur with Mr. Turner in 
placing it in a distinct family. 

The Mustelidm constitute a large, widely diffused, and somewhat 
disjointed group, but exceedingly difficult to reduce into natural sub¬ 
families. The most aberrant or specialized are the Otters, whicli, end- 
iog with Enhydns, run parallel to the Bears towards the Pinnipedia. 

In order to exhibit at one glance the general result of this exami¬ 
nation, I have arranged the various groups of tlie Carnivora in a dia¬ 
grammatic plan (see p. 37), which lias obviously a great advantage 
over a linear series in showing cross relationships, especially as it 
attempts to indicate, by the distances the groups are placed apart, 
the amount of affinity between them*. 

A tree has long been a favourite image by which to illustrate 
genealogical descent; and we are generally accustomed to have side- 
views of such trees presented to us, with the stem, main boughs, and 
smaller branches growing from them, all in perfect order. But the 
ancestral records of our existing fauna are so imperfect that it would 
be hopeless, from our scattered fragments of knowledge of them, to 
attempt at present to construct such a view of the descent of any 
zoological group. What w’e may, however, do with tolerable cer¬ 
tainty is to take a careful survey of the top of the tree (to keep up 
the simile) as far as it has now grown, the only part that is completely 
exposed to our view, and make out the mode in which tlie compo¬ 
nent branches are now' arranged. The diagram is intended to indi¬ 
cate the general outline of what may be called the Carnivora tree at 
its present stage of growth, seen from above; or it may be said to 
represent a transverse section of all the diverging genetic lines, showing 
the amount of differentiation of the groups, and the directions tlu‘y 
have respectively taken at this particular epoch. Similar sections, 
taken at different geological periods, would probably present very dif¬ 
ferent appearances. Groups now sharply separated might in other 
times have been united by intermediate forms; and otlier higlily sp(‘- 
cialized groups would be seen wdiich have now entirely disappeared. 

The value of this plan all depends upon whether tluit great zoolo¬ 
gical problem, interpretation of true affinity, has been rightly solved. 
It is probable that a longer and more minute study of tlie details of 
the organization of different members of tlie order tlian lias yet 
been given will introduce many modifications in this rough sketch ; 
it is not too presumptuous, however, to hope that ultimately it may 
be so perfected that every genus and even species will have its ap¬ 
propriate place assigned to it, 

* Prof, Milae-Edwards in 1844 (Aiinales cles Sciences Naturelles), ami on se¬ 
veral subsequent occasions, lias made use of similar plans to ilUistrato his views 
of classification. 
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2. On tlie Characters of a Type of a Proposed new Oeiuis of 
MugilMm iuliahiting the. Fresh Waters of Viti Lcnii, 
Feejee Group; with a brief Account of the Native Modi* 
of capturing it. By John Denis M.ACi)ON.AiJ)j MVlK, 
P.R.S., Staff-SxirgeoUj li,N. 

(Plate L) 

The fish forming the subject of the present paper is found in 
abundance in the deeper parts of the Wai Mann, one of the tribu¬ 
taries of the Eewa Eiver, Na Viti Levu (Large Feejee). An ordinary 
specimen would measure eighteen or twenty inches from the tip of 
the snout to the emargination of the tail, and live inches vertically 
at its deepest part. The native name, Ika loa (black tisli), is de¬ 
rived from its colour, the head and upper })art of the body being of 
a rich black, which gradually softens on the sides into a warm brown, 
growing paler and more silvery towards the white belly. My friend 
the Rev, Samuel Waterhouse, Wesleyan Missionary, who was witl'i 
me when the first specimens were obtained, at once recognized the 
famous Black Mullet”; but, in the absence of all works of reference, 
I was obliged to content myself with drawings and notes carefully 
taken on the spot. The more important characters of Ika ha are 
the following:— 

Head thick, convex, and rounded above, but flattened and sucker¬ 
like beneath, where the lower jaw is circumscribed by a thin promi¬ 
nent border, angularly produced in front so as to occupy a corre¬ 
sponding median notch in the upper lip. The eye is of moderate 
size, with a yellowish-brown iris, the snout short and bluntly pointed, 
and the mouth protrusible to a considerable extent, with the cleft on 
each side reaching a line drawn perpendicularly through the centre of 
the orbit. Ilie teeth of the upper jaw are minute, recurved, and 
disposed in a single series, interrupted, however, in front, wliere the 
lip presents the angular grooved space already noticed. Within the 
dental margin a crescentic palate-like membrane, with a transverse 
oval thickening in the middle, extends across the roof of the mouth. 
Behind this valvular membrane, and to the right and left of the 
mesial line, the vomer bears a small transverse zigzag row of teeth. 
In the lower jaw the teeth are arranged in a gently curved, villifonn 
cluster on either side, with a wide median interval. A lujrseshoe- 
shaped series of delicate transverse sucker-like folds or pllcm corre¬ 
sponds with the contour of the mandible inferiorly, the fore part 
being very narrow, like an isthmus connecting the lateral portions, 
which gradually increase in breadth towards their posterior end. A 
similar structure is present in Agono^toma plieatUe ; but the lateral 
portions are not united 'anteriorly as in Ika ha. This difference evi¬ 
dently arises, in one case, from the angular projection of the man¬ 
dible pteriorly, and, in the other, from its roundness at the corre¬ 
sponding part. 

Operculum, inter-, and prseoperculum scaly ; gill-rays six on each 
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side, the left apparently overlapping the right. Dorsal fins two, 
distinct, the anterior consisting of four rigid spines, and the posterior 
of eight soft ^rays and one rigid in front. Pectoral fins small and 
scaly to the tip. Abdominal fins with five soft rays, fronted by one 
spinous. Anal with ten rays, the first alone of which is spinous. 

No lateral line visible as in the Mullets generally, Seales large, 
both the longitudinal and transverse measurements reaching ^ of 
an inch, with a mucus-groove on the inner surface of each, fulfilling 
the office restricted to those that form the lateral line in other fishes. 

On reviewing Dr. Giintberis Synopsis of the characters of the three 
genera of Mugilidse, viz. Maglly Agonostoma, and Myxus, I find that 
Ika loa is not strictly conformable to any of them, but apparently takes 
up an intermediate place between Agonostoma and Myxus. Thus the 
cleft of the mouth extends on the side of the snout to the orbit as in 
Agonostoma, dissociating it from Myxus the teeth of the upper jaw, 
however, are iu a single series, the anterior margin of the lower 
jaw is sharp, as iu Myms, and the upper lip is notched to receive 
the mesial prolongation of the lower, still furtlier distinguishing it 
from Agonostoma, I therefore conceive that Ika loa deserves a 
place in a new genus, for which I propose the name of Go^iostomyms^ 
retaining the native word, loa loa (black), for the species* The fol¬ 
lowing diagnosis of the genera of Mugiiidee may be given to illus¬ 
trate tl\e view here expressed, adopting Dr. Giinther’s characters:—• 

I. Cleft of the inoutlj extending on the sides of the snout, but 

not to the orbit. 

a. No true teeth in the jaws . NugU. 

h. Small teeth in a single series in the upper jaw, and 
sometimes in the lower and on the palate. Anterior 
margin of the mandible sharp. Myxus, 

II. Cleft of the mouth extending on the sides of the snout, beyond, 

to* or nearly to, the orbit. 

a. SmalTiedh in a single series in the upper jaw, in two 
lateral crescentic chistors in the lower jaw, and in 
. {I short irregular transverse row on either side of the 


vomer. Anterior margin of the mandible sharp ... Gonostemyxus, 
h. Small teeth at least in one of the jaws, and Bometimes 
on the palate. The lower lip with the margin 
rounded, not sharp . Agoimfoma. 


Of course the further discovery of species refei’al)le to Gonosto- 
wiyms may suggest some modification of the characters above given. 

I shall now give a brief description of J/ca-Zoa-fishing on the Wai 
Manu. 

The Maroons of Jamaica capture the freshwater Mullet with a 
pronged spear, pursuing it under water; but the Feejeeans take the 
Ika loa very skilfully in a small net, assisted by outlying divers who 
decoy the fish into the net, cutting off their escape. The men of 
Soloira, under the Vuni Chief of Vun Mbua, are famous for their 
knowledge of the habits of the “Black Mullet’’ and their success 
in fishing for it. ' , ' . , 

It will be necessary here to give an idea of the construction of the 
net. It is very simple, consisting merely of a piece of net once 
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doubled upon itself so as to make a perfect vS(|uare, and sewn up so 
tliat two contiguous sides arc closed, and tw'o open, the closed, sides 
being behind and below, and the open .sides above and in front. 
Tlie two upper free borders are connected with strong rods, 
moving upon one another at the angle when the net is opeiual or 
'closed. At the lower and anterior angle a weight, generally consisting 
of a perforated stone, is appended, and the apparatus is complete. 
■\¥itli this net one or two men dive into a deep part of the river, near 
a bold shore; immediately also some others disappear, and, having 
remained a considerable time under water, pop their heads iip one 
by one, after which the net is drawn up on a siiingly bank with the 
Ika loa floundering within it. 

J3ESOfln^TION OF PLATE I. 

Fig. i. Lateral view of ha Joa (the type spoeimen is eontained 

in tile liaslar Atasoum). About one-third of the nat ural size. 

2, Inferior aspect of the head, witli the mouth open to show the (*rcst'irli(; 

jialatal laeinbrane and the suclcer-like plicated band within the bordei* 
of the lower lip. 

3. A scale from the shoulder, magnified about 8 diameters to show its 

ctenoid character and the mucus-groove on its deep surhuso. 


.3. Description of a new Species of Earth-worm [Megascale 
diffringens) found in Nortli Wales. By W. Baihj), ADD., 

• RR.s!, &c. 

The genus FerieJmta wms formed by Solimarda to include a numlier 
of species of earth-worms differing from the more common genera 
in having each segment of the body marked in the centre l)y a narrow, 
raised rim, wliicb is beset, for the whole circurnl’erenee of the body, 
hy a row of spines or setoe. He describes, in his ‘ Nmie wirhello’sc 
Thiere,’ four species, all natives of Ceylon. In 1815 Dr. Tcmpletou 
characterized a new genus of earth-worms, natives also of C4eylon, 
which he called Megascolcx, This genus consisted at that time of 
only one species, a native of the alpine regions of that island, and is 
distinguished, like Perickceta, by a row of small spines or setai sur¬ 
rounding each segment. This row, however, according to Dr. 
Templeton's description (see Ann. vSe Mag. of Nat. Hist. wl. ;xv. p, 
fiO) is not completely circular, the setm being deficient in the mesial 
line of tlie back for about the tenth of an inch. Schmarda, who 
considers the two genera distinct, does not (piote Templeton's (lie 
scriptioii accurately; for he seems to tliink that tliat naturalist (!t‘- 
scribes the ridges on each ring as occurring onlg on fkc hack; 
whereas he distinctly says they sttnwmd the body, only that the 
tows of bristles are not continued round tiie whole elrciimfereni!!^, 
but are deficient for a short space on the back. 

Ill describing the genus Pencli<eta, Schmarda says that the species 
he describes possess, no cincture or girdle, whereas in P. tmjiilatu 
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(plate 18. fig. 162) lie figures very distinctly a cincture after the 
thlrteentii segment. ^ I thought that perhaps a better distinctive 
character might consist in the form of the setse themselves. Tem¬ 
pleton (loscriln's tliem (in Megascoleod) as about 100 in number, and 
as being in the form of small maraillm, each surmounted by a minute 
bristle arched bacdvwards. In FerichcBta these bristles are bluntly 
lam^eolate in form, slightly curved, and nearly equal in size at each 
extremity. Upon examining Megascolens cmriileits, of which we 
possess several specimens in the Collection of Annelids in the British 
Museum, I found that the setjc or spines in it were nearly exactly 
the same in. form, only much smaller ; so that in my opinion, these 
characters fail to constitute a distinct genus. I have now, therefore, 
little hesitation in referring the species of Ferichceta described by 
Schmarda to the genus Megascolex of Templeton. The chief differ¬ 
ence appears to me to consist of size, the species described by this 
latter author, M. cmriileiis, being from 20 to 40 inches in length, 
and I or 11 inch in breadth, while the species of Ferichceta de¬ 
scribed by Schmarda arc only about six inches long. 

Very lately my attention has been called to a species of Earth-worm 
found in North Wales, which evidently belongs to the same group as 
the Ferichceta of Schmarda. It is about 4 or 5 inches in length, 
3 lines in circumference, and is very lively in its movements—when 
tonebed by the hand, or laid upon it, twisting itself into a variety of 
violent contortions which render it very difficult to hold; or, as"my 
correspondents correctly say, the motions are ‘Mike those of an eel.’’ 
After the thirteenth ring there is a short cincture or girdle, which 
completely conceals from view the segments of the body underneath. 
Beyond this the worm consists of about ninety-one or ninety-two 
segments, making in all about 104 or 105 distinct rings. Near the 
extremities, both superior and inferior, the rings are very distinct; 
the ridges which run round them are very prominent, and the setae 
are considerably, even positively, longer than those in Megascolex, 
notwithstanding the difference in size of the worms; they are of 
a linear lanceolate form, hlmit at the apex and slightly bent, and are 
about ()(} in number in each segment. Towards the middle of the 
body, these rings become nearly flat, and the setas are not so dis¬ 
tinctly seen, except with the lens. The back of the worm is of a brown 
colour, and the belly of a very pale yellow, agreeing in this respect 
with the Megascolex cxndeus. The mouth is also like that organ 
in Megascolex ; and the anus is terminal, round in shape and central 
in ]>osition. 

These worms lived for some time after being sent to me; but they 
appear to be very brittle, many of them breaking off a portion of 
of their body and then dying. 

I have named it Megascolex {Ferichceta) diffringens, from this 
habit of breaking into pieces. 

In the beginning of last December, a few of those interesting Worms 
were sent by Mr. Johnstone, gardener at Bias Machynlleth, in Mont¬ 
gomeryshire, North Wales, to Mr. Draper, at Sealiam Hall, near 
Sunderland. They were broxight before the Tyneside Naturalists’ 
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Field Club, in order to ascertain their name and histoiy ; and Uvo of 
these were afterwards sent to me by Mr. Dinning, Secretary to tin; 
Club, for identification. They evidently did not belong to any de¬ 
scribed British species; nor had I ever seen such before, as ocjcurring 
in this country. Unfortunately the two individuals first sent, to me 
escaped during the night from the box in which they were confiiu'cl, 
before I could ascertain or identify the s})ccies- A request, iiowt'Viu’, 
to Mr. Draper brought me two more alive; and since that time 1 
have had several others sent to me by Mr. Johnstone direct. They 



Fig. 1. Mega^coles; dtffrnjgens, natural 

2. Portion of body, magnified. 

3. Spinet of M. difrmgem, magnifloci 

4. Spinet of M. easruJeus^ magnified. 

are found, he informs me, in a bed of tan and leaves in the plant- 
stove, mixed up and living with others of the common sort. 

Upon reference' to the description of Annelids by Schmarda, I 
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found they would properly belong to lus genus Ferkhmta, which, 
Iiowev(‘i\ upon more mature examination, I believe, as I have stated 
above, to be synonymous with tiic genus Megascolex of Templeton. 
Hie specnes hitherto described are all natives of Ceylon; but in the 
Nationai (Jollection wc have a specimen from the Dukhun (Deccan), 
in India, and two or three from New Zealand, uudescribed; and I 
wrote to Mr, Johnstone to ask if there was any thing in the dung-bed 
wlucli came from that island or from India, through which the 
Worms could have been introduced into this country. In answer he 
tells me that “ he does not know of any matter, in the bed, from the 
East Indies.’’ There are, he adds, a few Orchids amongst the plants ; 
and the bed has been partially emptied annually for five years, the 
same kind of worms being always found there. Mixed with these 
worms, in the same bed, are numbers of a common British species, 
some of which Mr. Johnstone kindly sent me, and which upon exa¬ 
mination I found to be the Lumbrieus fmtidus of Dug^s. 

Perhaps upon attention being called to these Earth-worms of Indian 
form, tiicy may be found in other parts of the country in similar 
situations. 


4. Description of a new Genus of Heterocerous Lepidoptera^ 
founded upon the Papilio charmione of Fabricius. By 
Arthur G. Butler^ F.L.S.j F.Z.S.^ &c. 

At page 205 of his ‘ Entomologia Systematica’ Fabricius describes 
a very remarkable species of Lepidopterous insect under the name 
of Papilio (Danais) charmione, the characters of the species being 
probably taken from a figure by Mr. Jones, whose ‘ leones’ furnished 
Fabricius with many of his new species. This figure was copied by 
Donovan in 1827, forming the subject of the l/ist plate of his 
‘ Naturalist’s Repository,’ vol. v. 

Fabricius gives the Island of Johanna as the locality from which 
charmione was obtained. But Donovan remarks, “We, however, 
perceive in onr copy of the ‘Entomologia Systematica’ that this 
habitat is erased, a correction made by ourselves many years ago 
upon the authority of Mr. Jones himself.” 

In liis ‘Species General des Lepidoptbres’ (published 1836) M. 
Boisduval referred this species to the genus Terias (Pierina), with 
the following observation:—“ Ne I’ayant jamais vue, nous n’affirmons 
pas qu’elle appartienne au genre TeriaeP But in the margin of the 
page I find a note in pencil by Mr. E. Doubleday—“ Not even a 
Butterfiy.” 

The supposition that charmione was a Rhopalocerous insect seems 
to have arisen from the fact that it is represented as such by Dono- 
van. Whether the antennse really are clubbed or not, is a question 
that can only be decided when we see a perfect example of the spe¬ 
cies ; at present the only point that can be settled is that the species 
certainly is not a Butterfiy; for an old and well-wom specimen in 
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the national collection testifies'to the contrary. This individual was 
obtained in the year 1841; and on turning to the old Register I find 
it entered as Erycina channione (ex Mus. Milne), and in pencil a 
note—-‘^Not a Rhopalocke at all 1” No locality is given. It is not 
impossible that this is actually the type specimen formerly existing 
in the collection of Mr. Drury; for it seems certain that at least one 
species formerly in that collection, and pinned in the same manner, 
now exists in the British Museum'*''. 

Mr. F. Walker has kindly referred me to the genus Nycteniera^ 
Hiibn.j which he considered the nearest approach to the channione 
type of coloration and general form ; and amongst the species of that 
group I detected one (W. expandens. Walker) agreeing with the 
latter in every structural particular, and dilFering from the remaining 
species in its narrow elongated wings and different neuration. These 
two species will therefore form a new genus allied to Nyctemera. 



Pig. 1. A/iwemopsyckc expandens^ Walker. 
2. -Fabric. 


AmnemoPSYCHE, gen. nov. 

Typical species xL chamdone^ Fabr. 

Corpus sat gracile, subcylindricum^ eapite perparm^ thorace hreri^ 
ahdomine alas non superante, ano conieo ; pedes yraeiks^ antici 
simpliees^ medii cakari uno tihial% postici trihus uno suh* 
apimli dmltisque tertninalihus: aim elonyatm^ tennes» antkxe 
costa viw areuata^ margine externo distincte arciiato^ nwryhia 
inter lore subrecto ; cella discoidalis pmiom/a, vena pmniii dk 
scoidali hifurcata, vena sitperiore discomeilulari oMiqna emu 
vena secimda dkcoidali fere continua^ vena inferiore disco- 
celhdari transversa: postiae suhpyrifo^'tnes^ area apicaU ton- 
giore; cella discoidalis perlonga^ vends onmihns distineie sep)a- 
ratiSy vena snperiore disco-cellidari oMiqua, inferiore miguiari 
transversa : ale plerumque nigro alboque coloratm. 

Sp.'L Amnemopsyche charmione. 

Papilio charmione, Fabricius, Eiit, Syst. p. 205, in 641 (179S); 
Donovan, Nat. Rep, v. pi. 171 (1827).' 

Namely Strpnon titus, Fabr. (TkecBm), still bearing the old t-ickt‘t 
130/^ the number being a reference to the *Ent. Syst.’ 
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Terias cimrmione, Boisduval, Spec. Gen. Lep. i. p. 677, u. 40(1836), 

Hab. -? ^ ^ B.M. 

From the collection of Mr. Milne. 

Sp. 2. Amnscmopsyche kxpandens. 

Nijctenierd expandem, Walker, Lep. Het. Brit. Mus. ii. p. 398. 
11 . 17 ( 1854 ). 

Hab. - 1 B.M. 

Presented by E. Doubleday, Esq. 


5. Descriptions of twelve Hew Species of Land and Marine 
Siiells from Australia and tlie Solomon Islands. By 
George French AngavS, C.M.Z.S., P.L.S., F.R.G-.S., &c. 

(Plate II.) 

IIaliotis (Padollus) brazieri, n. s. (Plate IL %. 1.) 

Shell oblong-ovate, body-whorl nearly flat above, whorls marked 
with an obscure single central rib ; perforations peculiarly tubiferous, 
standing erect, six: open; spire somewhat elevated; sculptured 
throughout with strim radiating from the sutures, with a few spiral 
ridges on the first and second whorls, which lose themselves on the 
body-whori and again appear on the outer margin of the lip ; beau¬ 
tifully marbled with blotches of red and green interrupted here and 
there with a white zigzag markings ; base of body-whorl some¬ 
what flattened ; interior brilliantly nacreous. 

Diam. maj. LJ inch, min. 1 in., alt. 5 lines. 

Jiab. Lake Macquarie, New South Wales {Brazier), 

A beautiful species, remarkable for its radiate sculpture and large 
erect elevated perforations., 

Triton basst, ii. s. (Plate IT. fig. 2.) 

Sliell ovately fusiform, with five or six rounded varices ; spire 
moderately raised, one-third the length of the shell, apex obtuse; 
wiiorls rounded, closely encircled throughout with irregular narrow 
flattened ridges beaded alternately here and there and especially 
towards the base with small inconspicuous nodules, the interstices 
very finely longitudinally crisped, last whorl slightly angled at tlie 
upper part, and furnished at the angle with a few rude tubercles; 
pale purplish brown, the nodules here and there whitish occasionally 
interrupted on the wider ridges with small chestnut spots; columella 
white, arcuate, furnished with a small callosity at the upper part, and 
tooth-ridged below ; canal short, recurved ; interior of the aperture 
violet; outer lip thickened, white, closely and strongly denticulated 
within. 

Length 13, diam. 7| lines. 

Hah, Corner Inlet, Bass's Straits (Brazier), 
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A very interesting new species, wliicli I have dedicated to the in¬ 
trepid voyager who, in an open whale-boat, first explored the straits 
that bear his name. 

Triton (Eridromus) brazieri, n. s, (Plate II. lig. 3.) 

Shell elongately turreted, thicli, with about twelve rather pro¬ 
minent rounded varices; spire very slightly twisted ; whorls nine, 
sculptured with regular close-set longitudinal ridges and reticulated 
with irregular impressed striae; light brown, paler on the varices, 
with a broad slightly darker fascia on the middle of each whorl, and 
a series of small spots at the lower edge of the fascia of the last whorl, 
the fascia darker where it crosses the varices ; columella excavated, 
smooth, orange-coloured; canal very short, recurved; outer lip orange, 
denticulated within. 

Length 2 in., breadth lin. 

Hah. Lake Macquarie; and Cape Solaiider, Botany Bay, New 
South Wales. 

Named after its discoverer, Mr. John Brazier, an enthusiastic and 
intelligent coiichologist, who has contributed much to our knowledge 
of the Australian molhisca. 

Helix (Trochomorpha) deiopeia, n. s. (Plate IL fig. 4.) 

Shell deeply umbilicated, depressedly and convexiy conical, mode¬ 
rately thin, finely obliquely irregularly striated, U[)])er whorls brown, 
last whorl black, ornamented with numerous pale diaphanous oblique 
stripe-like spots; spire convexiy depressedly conical, apex obtuse, 
suture narrowly margined; whorls six, rather convex, the last not 
descending, keeled, somewhat flattened at the base; umbilicus co¬ 
nical, moderate, partly surrounded by a faint horn-coloured band 
passing into the interior of the shell; aperture oblique, truncately 
oval; peristome non-continuous,pale horn-colour,margins converging, 
the right tliiu, slightly expanded, the basal a little thickened, sinuous, 
and somewhat refiexcd. 

Diam. maj. 8, min. 7, alt. 4| lines. 

Hah, Marau Sound, Guadalcanar, Solomon Islands. 

This beautiful species is somewhat intermediate lietween II. 
leagris^ Pfr., and //* inerziana Pfr, Five specimens wtup obtained 
by my friend Mr. Jolin Brazier, on the trunks of trees, during the 
visit of H.M.S. ‘‘Curagoa’ to Marau Sound. 

Helix (Corasta) rossiteri, n. s. (Plate IL fig, o.) 

Shell imperforate, globosely conical, very thin, obliquely irregu¬ 
larly plicately striated, with the interstices" very finely'transversely 
striated, pale straw-colour encircled with numerous narrow wlhte 
diaphanous bands, the one nearest the sutures the broadest; spire 
obtusely conoidal, somewhat flattened at the apex; whorls lour, 
convex, the last descending, acutely keeled at the periphery, rounded 
at the base; columellar margin arcuate, narrowly excavated, sharp 
within; aperture oblique, rhqmboidal; peristome not continuous, 
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white, with a purplish rose-coloured spot at the periphery, and 
another at the junction of the right margin with the body-whorL 

Diam. iiiaj. 10, min. 8, alt. 7^ lines. 

Hah. Ysabel Island, Solomon group. 

This species belongs to the same group as M. tricolor^ Pfr., and 
if. Pfr.; I have named it after Mr. Rossiter, of Sydney, to 

the kindness of whose friend Mr. John Brazier I am indebted for a 
specimen of this singularly beautiful shell. 

Helix (Geotrochus) dampieri, n. s. (Plate IL %. 6.) 

Shell imperforate, trochiform, rather solid, obliquely .faintly irre¬ 
gularly striated, white, with a narrow pale yellowish-brown band 
just below the suture, a broader one above the periphery darker 
below and becoming nearly black as it approaches the margin of 
the peristome, and a still broader band of the same character at 
the base; spire conoidal; whorls 4jj, slightly convex, the last de¬ 
scending, rounded at the periphery, flatly convex at the base; 
columella sloping, af)erture oblique, truncately oval; peristome 
expanded and slightly reflexed, the right margin a little sinuous, 
the columellar margin triangularly dilated and furnished within 
with a prominent rounded callus terminating abruptly within the 
aperture. 

Diam. maj. 12, min. 10, alt. 9 lines. 

Hah. Louisiade archipelago. 

Helix (Geotrochus) donna-isabell^e, n.s. (Plate IL fig, 7.) 

Shell perforate, somewhat depressedly conical, moderately solid, 
very finely malleatcd by two sets of oblique strise crossing each other 
at right angles above the periphery, whilst below it the malleations 
become more irregular and flowing, pale yellowish brown ornamented 
with a narrow white band below the sutures and one or two dark 
brown bands on each whorl, the upper one being the narrowest; 
spire conical, apex rather obtuse ; whorls 5|, rather convex, the last 
not descending, angled at the perij>hery, a little convex at the base, 
which has a single broader band of dark brown just below the peri- 
|)hery ; aperture diagonal, truncately ovate ; peristome white, the 
up|K‘.r margin narrow, expanded, the lower margin arcuate and re¬ 
flexed, almost covering the umbilicus. 

Diam. maj. 12, min. 10|, alt. 10 lines. 

Hah. Eddy stone Island, Solomon Group. 

Helix (Troceomoupha) eudora, n. s. (Plate II. flg. 8.) 

Shell widely and profoundly umbilicated, depressedly conoidal, 
moderately solid, obliquely sculptured with sharp close-set somewhat 
irregular raised strise, pale chestnut-brown ; spire convexly conoidal, 
apex obtuse; whorls slightly convex, the last earinated at the 
periphery, not descending, convex at the base ; umbilicus one-fifth the 
diameter of the shell; aperture oblique, subangular, interior violet; 
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peristome white, margins converging and united by a slight callus, 
the right margin thin, the basal arcuate and thickened. 

Biara, maj. 11^, min. lOi, alt. i}4 lines. 

Hah. New Georgia, on trees. 

Helix (? Plectotropis) howardi, n. s. (Plate IL fig. 0.) 

Shell deeply unibilicated, lenticular, moderately solid, obliquely 
irregularly striated, and, beneath, the lens, very iinely graniihited, 
yellowish horn-colour with two indistinct chestnut bands ; spire de¬ 
pressed, apex obtuse; whorls 4^, rather convex, the last a little de¬ 
scending, acutely keeled, slightly convex at the base, which is with¬ 
out bands; aperture narrowly ovate; peristome white tinged witii 
brown at the junction of the margins with the body-wiiorl, margins 
converging and united by a callus, the right margin slightly expanded, 
tlie basal one expanded and reliexed. 

Diam, maj. 11, min. 9, alt. 4 lines. 

Hah. Arrowie, 450 miles north of Adelaide, South Australia. 

Minolia pulgherrima, n. s. (Plate II. fig. iO.) 

Shell depressedly conical, rather solid, transversely finely ridged 
with two or three broader ridges forming keels, the interstices ctosschI 
everywhere with very fine close-set oblique strise, pinkish or yellowish 
white stained on the body-whorl with bright rose, and spotted on the 
keels with deep purple lake ; whorls six, angularly convex, sutures 
broadly and flatly channelled, last whorl tricarinate, white, and 
rounded beneath ; umbilicus wide, pei'spcctive, crenate witiun j aper¬ 
ture circular, pearly inside; peristome continuous, margins thin, 
simple. 

Diam. maj. 4, min. Sk, alt. 2i lines. 

Hah, Brisbane Water, New South Wales (Brazier), 

Minolta belllla, n. s. (Plate IL fig. 11.) 

Shell somewhat globoscly conical, rather solid, polished, obscurely 
obliquely striated, and very finely spirally ridged, pale straw-colour, or¬ 
namented with a series of closc-sct serpentine descending rose-colouriMl 
flames on each whorl, ceasing on the last whorl at tlie peripluuy ; 
whorls 6|, flatly convex, sutures flatly excavated, cbannelh^d, and 
narrowly margined, last whorl obtusely angled at the peripliery, 
somewhat rounded at the base, which is silvery white; umbilicus 
deep, profound, and perspective, surrounded by a ercuiulateil kinL 
from which faint strias radiate towards the peripliery ; apinlaire cir¬ 
cular, pearly within; peristome simple, margins not continuous, liiil 
strongly converging. 

Diam. maj. 5, min. 4, alt. 4 lines. 

Hah. Brisbane Water, New South Wales (Brazier). 

Thracxa sfeciosa, IL s. (Plate IL fig. 12.) 

Shell elongately orate, thin, white, rather compressed, very ine(|ui- 
lateral, beaks posterior, irregularly concentrically striated, beyond the 
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iimboiial ridges closely and strongly granulated ; anterior side semi- 
ovate ; posterior side obliquely truncate ; dorsal margin posteriorly 
sloping, anteriorly sliglitly convex ; umbonal ridge raised, obtusely 
angiilate and sliglitly curved ; ventral margin a little arcuated ; hinge 
with the cartilage-processes small; pallial sinus deep, extending be¬ 
yond the umbones and nearly to the middle of the shell. 

Long. lU, alt. 6, lat, 3 lines. 

Hah, Port Jackson, dredged off the ‘‘Sow and Pigs’’ reef, in 
four fathoms water {Brazier'), 


6. On a new Species of Haliotis from New Soiitli Wales. 
By J. C. Cox, M.D., C.M.Z.S. 

Haliotis hargravesi, Cox. 

Shell orbicularly ovate, spire much raised, rather thin, datly de¬ 
pressed in the centre between the spire and the perforations, longi¬ 
tudinally strongly ribbed, with nine to ten ribs, which are flat and 
coarsely lamellose on the surface, intercostal spaces scarcely sca¬ 
brous, perforations long and tubular, five open; internal surface 
longitudinally grooved, the depressions corresponding with the raised 
ribs without; exterior variegated with red and olive-green, within 
silvery. 

Length inch, breadth -ylj inch. 

Ilah. Broken-Bay Heads, north coast of New South Wales; 


7. Note on lanthella, a new Genus of Keratose Sponges. 

By Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S. 

Several of the older naturalists, as Eumphius (Amb. Ear. t. 80. 
f. 1), Scba (Thesaurus, iii. t. 95. f. 2-4), and perhaps Petiver 
(Gaisoph. ii. t. 32. f. I), figure a horny netted marine sponge, for 
which Pallas (Zoophytes, 320) adopted the name of Spongiaflabel* 
Hformw^ given by Seba to his first figure (t. 95. f. 2). Under this * 
name a good specimen of it is figured by Esper in his ‘ Zoophytes,’ 
t. 13. 

The frond looks much more like the very slender netted axis of a 
species of Venus’s Fan {llhipidogorgia) stripped of its bark than 
a sponge. 

Carefully collected and well-preserved specimens of this sponge 
are more or less covered with a quantity of dried mucilagiaous sar- 
code, that fills up the spaces between the horny network, and covers 
the frond with a black polished coat. 

It is doubtless a peculiar form of keratose sponges, most likely 
the type of a separate family. 

Pkoc. Zool. Sog. —1869, No. IV. 
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Tills genus iincl tlie sponges which I described at a prcciHliog 
Meeting under the name 6f Ceratella, &;c.j arc peculiar in that tlie 
skeleton, though formed of a horny substance, is so denser that; it 
does not, as in the generality of horny sponges, becoiru' softeiuMl and 
more flexible by being soaked in water; and, unlike the (usiiiiiinu 
sponges of commerce, they do not imbibe tlie water. But I siispc'ct 
that many of the sponges with a hard, tliick, black, horny network 
will be found to be unchanged by being soaked. 

There is no appearance of any pores for inhaling oscujes for 
emitting the water in the dry specimen. 

Being desirous of having it more carefully examined than tie* 
state of my eyes allows me to undertake, I sent a fragmetit of the 
specimen received from Ca})t. Sir Everard Home to Mr. M. (h Cookt\ 
of the India-House Museum. lie reports (o me as loliows 

1. That he has not been able to discover any trace of siliceous or 
calcareous spicules. 

2. It is dissolved away by acid, 

3. In liquor potasm it gives a bright vioiet’Colour, lik(‘ that of 
lloccella and other orchii-lichens. 


Jantuelda. 

Sponge frondose, expanded on a, plane, flat, fan-like or funue!” 
shaped ; black, when dry more or less covered with dry, black, mu¬ 
cilaginous sarcode, that often fills up tlie spaces between the horny 
network, and gives it a black polished appearance. Boot ex|)aii(iiMl; 
stem very thick, compressed, formed of interlaced fllannmts, ox- 
panded above into a broad flat frond entirely composed of rather 
thick, compressed, parallel ribs or branches, slightly diverging iVoin 
the base towards the margin ; some of these are once or twice forkiul 
in their length. Tliese ribs or branches arc united into a network 
with a scpiare mesh by very short, subcyliiulrical, thinner, e(|uul- 
sized, diverging, confpressed brauehlets. 


FrondJlat^ eikqmnded. lanthelia, 

I. lANTHnnUA FLABKIJ'JFORMIS. BaVI. 

S|)onge flabellate, expanded, oblong, Imi-shaped, witii a single 
thick stem ; fibres of the network slender. 

Flahdhmi marmunh llumphiiis, Herb. Ami), vi, 2(18, t. 80. f. 1 
(good). 

Spongia Jlabelliformu, Seba, Tbes. iii. 183, t. 95. f. 2; Fallas, 
Zooph. 320; Lamk. Ann. Mus. xx. 380. n. 35; Esper, t. 13. 

Far, Network much finer. 

Spongia erecta subtilior, Seba, Thes. iii. t. 95, f. 4. 

Jiab, Australia. 

The figure of Petiver (Gaz. ii. t. 32. f. 1) has lieen referred to 
this sponge ; but it is not a recognizable figure of it. 
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jPrond broad, folded together, more or less completelg funnel- 

shaped, Basta. 

2. Ianthella basta. B.M. 

Sponge broad, the sides folded together, leaving an open space 
below near the root, forming an incomplete funnel, which is more or 
less distorted and divided; the network slender. 

Basta marina. Humph. Herb. Ainb. vi. t. 89. f. 1. 

Spongia basta, Pallas, Zoop. 309; Esper, Zooph. t. 25 ; Lamk, 
Ann. Mas. xx. 442; Larnx. 11, f. 57. 

Spo7igia flabellifonnis, E. W. Gray, B. M. 1804, from spec, in 
IVlus. Sioaiie, no. 996. 

Hub, Indian Ocean, Quail Island; found dead attached to con¬ 
glomerate ironstone (Eagner), 

3. Ianthella homei. B.M. 

Sponge fan-shaped, expanded laterally, the sides bent up, with a 
thick single stem ; fibres of the network thick, strong. 

JIab. Australia (Capjt. Sir Eoerard Home). 

This chiefly differs from I. basta in the network appearing to be 
thicker and stronger. It is only a young, partly developed specimen, 
and may become more funnel-shaped when it grows older. 


8. Notice of two overlooked Species of Antelope. 

By Edwaiid Blyth. 

Ill or about the year 1840 the Society possessed a fine male spe¬ 
cimen of the true Antilope buhalis of Pallas, of which individual I 
still possess a series of sketches or studies from life. The skin of it 
is now mounted in the British Museum. I have lately seen one 
exactly like it in the Antwerp Zoological Gardens; and there is an 
admirable portrait of one of the same kind in the picture-gallery at 
The Hague, iii tlie same apartment (or rather landing-place in the 
Museum) in which is exhibited the celebrated life-size portrait of a 
young bull by Paid Potter. Again, the same species is figured and 
ilescribed by Buflbn as la Bubale (Hist. Nat. tome xiii. j). 294, 
t. 37)5 and its skull, together with that of the Plartbeest {Bos- 
elaphus caarm), showing the considerable difference of size of the 
two, in the following plate. It is also figured and described by MM. 
(Juvicr and Geoffroy St.-Hilaire. Tliis animal is much smaller than 
the Ilartbeest, and it is of a uniform bright chestnut-colour, without 
any markings on the feet. It is the particular species figured and 
described as the Buhalis of North Africa in every work that I have 
seen which treats of the auiraal. 

At the same time that the Society possessed the living example 
before referred to, I saw with Mr. Warwick, of the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, the perfect skin of what I at once recognized to be that of 
a distinct though cdosdy allied species, differing from the true B, 
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huhaJu ill being fully as large as the H«artbecst, and iii having 
black markings in front of all four feet above the hoofs. In the 
Musewns of Anistcrdam and of Leyden tlierc are mounted specimens 
of this animal, whicli have iiitherio been supposed to exemplify 
true Ih imbalis (which those Museums do not contain), and 
which I repeat that I lately saw a living adult at Antwerp of the 
usual very inferior size. I have also recently seen several frontlets 
of the larger race, some of which were received (together with front¬ 
lets of Oreas derbianm) from the west coast of Africa; but the 
Bo^eiaplius Imbalis, var. 1, of Dr. Gray (F. Z. S. 1850, p. 139), which 
I take to refer to the same animal, is stated by him to have been 
brought by Mr. Louis Fraser from Tunis. I suspect that it is chietly a 
western race, though more or less diffused also in the region tenanted 
by the smaller and more familiarly knowm ii. hihalis ; while a third 
and eastern representative of the same form exists in the Jnfihpe 
Uchtemfeini of Dr. Peters, which I only know from his figures ami 
description of it (Naturwissenschaftliche lieise iiach Mossamiiiquc, 
p. 190, tt. 43, 44). 

By the kind permission of Mr. H. Ward, taxidermist, of Vere 
Street, I am enabled to exhibit a pair of frontlets (evidently male and 
female) of what I shall now designate as Boselaphus majors, received 
from the west coast of Africa, and also a frontlet of Ik hubalu (male) 
for comparison ; and at the same time I exhibit a characteristic skull 
of the Hartbeest. There is a good pair of frontlets of B, major iu 
the collection of Alfred Denison, Esq., which I refer to because that 
of the male retains the skin of the forehead with its hair on, the 
latter being of a bright chestnut hue where it is black in the If art- 
beest. So far as 1 can perceive, the horns of the three North-Africau 
species are similar in shape, those of B. major being only distin¬ 
guishable by tiieir superior size; and all may be readily told from 
those of the Hartbeest by the difference at the base when viewed in 
front, the horns of the latter diverging in the form of the lettm* V, 
those of the others in the form of the letter U. The specimen (such 
as it is) of ii. major in the national collection is only a skin without 
horns or hoofs. 

Another animal to which I would call the attention of the Meet¬ 
ing is the Kudu, figured by Sir Andrew Smith, in bis ‘Zoology of 
South Africa,’ under the name Damalk ktidu (both sexes of it), as 
distinguished from the ordinary large and familiarly known Kudu, the 
best figure of which, to my knowledge, is that by Sir W. Cornwallis 
Harris in his ‘ Portraits of the Game and Wild Animals of South 
Africa/ pL 20. The one is described to measure 4 feet iu height 
at the shoulders, the otlier,5 feet* The male of the large species is 
adorned with a copious fringe of long hair down the front of tlie ntjck, 
of which the mature male of. the other shows not a trace. Tliere Ls 
also a difference in the character of the markings of the body, whicfii 
is more recognissable to the eye than capable of satisfactory descrip¬ 
tion. The. large species is the Gondonm of Euflbn (liist. Nat. 
tome xii. p* 301, and t. xxxix.) and of authors in general Dr. 
Kii{)peli,'however, informs us that the Abyssinian Kudu is one-third 
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smaller than the South-African one, but does not notice the absence 
of long hair in front of the iieck'^. There is, however, an Aliyssi- 
niaii specimen of an adult male in the British Museum, whicli was 
presented by the lion. East-India Company; and it agrees in evinw 
respect with the animal figured hy Sir Andrew Siiiitln Oii tlie 
other hand, tlie young Abyssinian Kudu which was lately living in the 
Society’s Gardens was of the large kind, as indicated not only by its 
size, but by the incipient appearance of the fringe of hair along tlie 


Fig. B. 



Fig. ,1. f^trqmccfoi^ kudu. 

2. Bit, 1 , 0 , half-grown. 

3. a9. imheHm, two-thirds grown. 

Bilto, showing tho Btraigld. axial line, a k 


* In a pmeiilation copy of the ' ‘ SyHi,onuit.iKche UeberHicht dm'I'iigol 'Nord- 
Ost-Africas,’ in the library of the Asiatic Bocioty, Culeutia, there is bound up n 
Synopsis of the Mammalia of the same region, wherein the above sialnmcnt 
occurs; but in the ‘None Wipbelihicrc’ Ac. (p. 20), tbe larges Koodoo tsevidcnl.iv 
the species rofcrml to, as the fringe of hair in (Voni of the nock is nimtionod. * 
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front of its neck. It follows that both species are alike met with in 
Eastern and in Southern Africa. 

By the kindness of Mr. Knight and other gentlemen connected 
with the Ipswich Museum, I am enabled to exhibit a pair of loose 
horns of the smaller Kudu, which are about two-thirds grown ; that 
they belong to a different species from the other is at once percep¬ 
tible upon comparison. Those upon the stuffed specimen in the 
British Museum had long been full-grown; and their much abraded 
appearance indicates the individual to have been aged; yet from 
base to tip they measure only 19| inches in a straight line, and fol¬ 
lowing the curve 24 inches; greatest width apart (at the tips) 

12 inches. They are thus only two-fifths of the size of the horns 
of the other species, which commonly attain to 4 feet or more in a 
straight line from base to tip, and 54 feet round the curvature; 
from anterior base of horn to nostril (in the stuffed specimen) 
71 inches, and ears 8 inches. In the smaller of these two species of 
Kudu the horns are more prominently angulated, and their spirature 
is considerably more tense than in the other; indeed what consti¬ 
tutes the posterior angle of the horn at base, and appears to the 
front about the middle of its length, hardly deviates from a straight 
axial chord (fig, 3% a 5), round which the horn twirls; while in 
S. kudu the spirature is invariably much more apart—and not 
varying, as it does so remarkably in the horn of the Markhore Goat 
{(Japra fuegaceros). The horns of the smaller Kudu are extremely 
rare in collections, the reason probably being that, as horns of this 
kind arc chiefly brought as trophies of the chase, the smaller have 
been neglected on the'supposition that they were inferior specimens ; 
and the only pair which I know of in any English museum (besides 
tliose upon the head of the stuffed example in the national collection) 
consists of the two loose horns now exhibited from the museum of 
Ipswich. Dr. Gray, in his ^List of Specimens of Mammalia in the 
British Museum’ (1850, p. 143), under i^treptieeros kudu^ notices 
smaller. Inhabits Abyssinia; Mus. E. 1. C.; Mus. Frankfort, 
adult and young.” I consider this small Kudu, of which adults of 
both sexes are figured and described by Sir Andrew Smith, to be 
decidedly a well-marked species; and therefore I now i)ropose for it 
the name of ^irepikeros imberhk. 



January 28, 1809. 

J. Gould, Esq., F.E.S., in the Chair. 

The following extracts were read from a letter addressed to the 
Secretary by Prof. J. Eeinhardt, F.M.Z.S., dated Universitetets 
Zoologiske Museum, Copenhagen, January 15th, 1809:— 

Among the different interesting contributions which my excel- 
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lent friend Dr. Gray has communicated to the ‘ Proceedings’ of tiie 
Society for 1868 there are two on which I beg leave to write a few 
observations, which I should wish you to communicate to the 
Zoological Society. 

In his ' Synopsis of the Species of Pigs,’ Dr. Gray remarks 
that, according to Alarcgrave’s statement, PotawoekaTih'< porem was 
in his time imported by the negroes, and naturalized in Brazil; and 
then adds that having on all his inquiries received the answer (wliich, 
by the way, was perfectly correct) that this Pig is at present kept 
nowhere in Brazil, he must suppose that it ‘ has not been found 
profitable, or w'as not fitted for the American climate, as the breed¬ 
ing of it has been discontinued’ As far as I have been able to 
learn, the Fotamoclimriis porcns has not been domesticated anywhere 
in its native country, West Africa. If this Pig, accordingly, can !)e 
considered identical with the one described by Marcgvave by tlie 
name of Forcus piuneensis (and in that point Dr. Gray is ccrlainly 
right), and if further it really was the case that the Pig of Man;- 
grave at his time was domesticated in Brazil, we shoidd here liave 
an instance of an animal liaving been brought in a wild state from 
one part of the world to another, and of its having been made a 
domestic animal there. Now this would certainly l)c an interesting 
case, which would deserve considerable attention ; but on that ac¬ 
count there is also so much reason to examine accurately whether such 
is really the meaning of Maregrave’s words; and when we do so ! 
think it will appear that a misunderstanding has taken |)lace. For 
Maregrave does not state at all in plain terms that his Pormw pri- 
fieenm is kept as a domesticated animal anywhere in Brazil, II 
begins his description of it in the following way :—^ For cm 

e Guinea Braziliani translatus,'^ But in these wor<ls he has (?er- 
tainly never thought of saying that his Pig was a donn^stic animal, 
but only that in Brazil lie had seen such a Pig, broitglit thitlnu* 
from Africa and being quite tame—that is to say, doing no hartn, 
but being of a placid, inoffensive; nature. He might, indeed, have 
occasion to point out these qualities distinctly, especially as (U)n- 
trasting with the well-known fierce and headstrong character of th(‘ 
European Wild Boars. x4nd that Mnrcgravis's words really may be 
justly applied to the said African Pig, we have a further proof in 
a description of the estahiishmenfes (fonneriy Danish) on ifje (h>hl 
Coastt> in which it is est>eciaily remarked that the hunting of tlu‘ 
Eed and Black Boars of this place is without danger, that thest; 
Pigs do not show the least inclination to attack their pursuers 
—nay, that they do not turn upon them when wounded. TIuit 
Marcgrfive should have had an opportunity of seeing'such a Po///- 
mMimrus poreus in Brazil, even though it has never been domes¬ 
ticated there, ought not to surprise us; and more eBpecially it is 
no more startling than that he also had an opportunity of seeing 
there, and of sketching, several African Monkeys, It is easily ex- 
_ plained when we remember'that Prince Maurice of Nassau, in whos(‘ 

P, Z. S. 1868, p. 37. 

t Mourad, II. C., ‘ Bidrag til en Skiklring af Giiinca-Ivystern' Kjiiljcuimvrn 
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service lie was, caused animals to be fetched from many countries 
to keep them alive in the park of his country-seat, Freiburg, near 
Recife (Pernambuco) ; and that some of these animals had come 
from Africa is so much more probable, as a lively intercourse, called 
forth !)y the slave-trade, took place between the then Dutch North 
Brazil and the western coast of Africa, where an expedition, sent 
out by the Piince Maurice in the year 1C41, had conquered the 
possessions of the Portuguese in Angola. I have still to add that 
if the said Pig had really been a domestic animal generally found in 
Brazil in Maregrave’s time, it would most probably have also been 
mentioned by the not much older author Gabriel Soares de Souza, 
who has left us a very detailed and, for his time, excellent descrip¬ 
tion of the condition and appearance of Brazil at the close of the 
sixteenth century. But it is not mentioned at all in his work 
among the domestic animals then kept in that country. As for the 
rest, Dr, Gray is not the first who lias supposed Maregrave’s Sus 
porous to be not a breed of the common Pig, but a peculiar species, 
and yet a domestic animal in Brazil. Already in Erxleben we find 
the same view; and he does not even hesitate to state that it was 
found there in great numbers even at the time when he wrote (*ubi 
hodie copiosissimus,’ Erxleben, Syst. Regni Anim. p. 184), 

My other observation relates to Dr. Gray’s notice about Ptet*o- 
7iura smidbachrL He concludes the welcome information about this 
rare Otter with the remark that Natterer’s Lutra solitaria from 
South Brazil (Ypanema, in San Paulo) probably forms a second spe¬ 
cies of the genus Pteronura. This supposition, however, is scarcely 
well founded ; for in the short original description given by A. Wag¬ 
ner of this Otter he calls our particular attention to the naked 
muzzle (Mie nackte Nasenkuppe’) as one of the most essential cha¬ 
racters of this species; whereas the muzzle of Ptey^onura, as we 
know, is entirely covered with hair. But even though Lutra soli- 
taria^ Natt., according to all that we know about it, cannot be a 
Pteronura, yet I consider it not improbable that a species of this 
genus (or, perhaps, rather subgenus) is living in Brazil, to which it 
may be useful to dii'ect the attention of travelling naturalists, though 
it is only very insufficient information I can impart about it. I have 
sometimes in the province of Minas Geraes seen the stretched and 
tanned skins of a large Otter, and also myself brought home such 
a one, wliich, though the ])oint of the tail is wanting, has never¬ 
theless the very considerable length of 6 feet, I do not consider 
this mutilated and damaged specimen sufficient for definitively de¬ 
ciding the question; but so much may at any rate be stated, that 
this Otter has a muzzle entirely covered with hair, the very narrow 
edges of the nostrils only excepted; and on the tail of the skin we 
see still distinct traces of a lateral ridge (not very prominent, to be 
sure) which has formed the limit between the upper and the under 
side, and which it has been impossible to efface completely, though 
the skin has been stretched and tanned. Thus it is at least very 
likely that this skin really belongs to a Pteronura ; atid as for the 
colour and the spots on the throat, it seems even to agree so well 
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witli Br. Gray’s description, especially of Mr. Bartlett’s specimen ct 
Pteromira mnclhachii, that I do not even consider it iini'iossihle that, 
iiiy Brazilian Otter may be of that species. At all events, I con¬ 
sider it certain that it is different from the considerably snailler /.//Z/v/ 
bradliensis; and I may add that the more experkmced luint(‘rs of 
the province Minas Gcraes distinguish clearly bctwetm two OltiTs 
indigenous there; the smaller one they call 'ijontra to the largcn* 
one they give the name ‘iLriranha.’ Prof. Ihirnudster is not aiu^u- 
rate when, in his ' Uebersicht der Thiere Brasiliens/ lie states that 
these denominations are used indiscriminately for the same animal, 
Lutra hrasiliensisP 


Mr. Blyth exhibited and made some remarks upon a pair oi’ horns 
of one of the new Antelopes {Strejmeeroa imherlm ) described by 
iiim at the last Meeting., 


A communication was read from Capt. Thomas Hutton, ('.M.Z.S., 
containing notes upon certain Indian Mammals, principally regard¬ 
ing their habits and distribution in India. Tiie species ulinded to 
were the following:— 

1. The Indian Bhaloo (Vrsiis lahudus of Jerdon's * Indian 
Mammals’). 

Oapt. Hutton gave a full description of the variety of this animal, 
met with in the north-western })rovinces, which appearcMi to prt'sent 
some points of difference, and gave copious notes upon its Isahiis, 
stating in particular that, although it can climh treses readily (‘uotpgh 
in search of fruits, it finds difficulty in doing so uid(‘ss the trunk ol‘ 
the tree is gnarled and rough. 

2. The Snow-Bear of ti-ie Himalaya ( Unw ,^ brniwllhnf ^'). 

This species of Bear was stated to be (‘utirely e,onlim‘d to tlie 
snowy region of the northern Himalaya and Tibet, where it subsist s 
upon roots, berries gleaned from the neighbouring eultivaical spots, 
fruits both wild and cultivated, and such small animals as if. may 
occasionally surprise. (,lapt. Hutton was of opinion I,hat this spe¬ 
cies was essentially distinct from the Syrian Bear (Umfi 
to winch it had been united by some authors. 

3. The Ounce, or Snow-Eeofard (Fdh umtm ), 

This species was stated to be resident among the snows in tlic 
treeless region of the higher Himalaya, occurring occasionally on tin* 
Indian slope of the,snowy range, where' a fine living female, whiidi 
had eome, into Capt. Hutton’s possession mT864 wlien about live 
months old, had been captured by Mr, Frederick Wilson and 
brought into Mussooree. In the following year two other (mljs were 
seen about The same, place,’but were not captured, (kipt. Ilutfoii 
gave a full description of the first-mentioned animal wlnm about six 
months old; its length at that time was about 2 feet inches, and 
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its tail about 2 feet 10 iiicbes. Fall particulars about this animal in 
a state of captivity were also given. 


Dr. Murie exhibited two malformed hoofs from a specimen of the 
feral cattle of the Falkland Islands. The owner, Capt. Henry 
Payne, stated that he shot the animal hiinself, and remarked that 
such an instance had rarely, if ever, been seen by the Falkland- 
Island residentsTlie hoofs were a left fore and a right hind one. 
The outer half or segment of the fore hoof was considerably length¬ 
ened and expanded; the inner half, on the contrary, was narrow, 
elongated, and very convex on its upper surface. This latter, inner, 
enormously overgrown portion of the hoof formed a complete semi¬ 
circle, and crossed above and round to the outside of the outer half. 
It lay like a section of a quoit over its neighbour. The outer half 
of the hind hoof was lengthened, but not so much flattened as the 
corresponding fore one; its point had a tendency to turn upwards. 
The inner half of the hind hoof curved outwards and over its neigh¬ 
bour, but somewhat differently from the front one. Instead of being 
quoit-shape, it twisted like a Ram's horn, the plantar surface turn¬ 
ing forwards and outwards. 

As to the cause of this peculiar growth of the hoof, Mr, Darwin 
remarks of the Falkland-Island Horses:—‘^From the softness of 
the ground their hoofs often grow irregularly to a gi’eat length, and 
this causes lameness’’ (Voy. of Beagle, p. 192). 


A communication was read from Prof. Owen, F.R.S., on DinorniSs 
forming the fourteenth part of his series of memoirs on this subject. 
The present paper related chiefly to the craniology of the genus, but 
contained also the description of a fossil cranium from the London 
clay of Sheppey, in the collection of the Earl of Enniskillen, F.R.S., 
wliicb Prof. Owen considered to present combinations of Dinornitbic 
and modern Struthious characters, and characterized under the name 
Dfhwnia londinensis. 

This paper will be printed in the Society’s 'Transactions.’ 


The following papers were read :-■— 

1. "Descriptions of the Animals of certain Genera oi Ami'- 
cnikke. By IlAEimii Pbase^ C.M.Z.S. 

Genus Plecotkema (H. & A. Ad.). 

The animal of the above genus appears to have been unknown to 
Messrs. IL and A. Adams ; and I And no, description of it published 
elsewhere. That of P. striata (Phil.) presents the following cha¬ 
racters Proboscis short, very broad, slightly emarginate in front, 
produced laterally, neck long, more so than that of Melampus. Foot 
* tSee another case recorded by Mr. Selater, P. 7j, S, 1861, p. 44. 
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entire, short, extending but a short distance beyond the aperture, 
bluntly rounded behind. Tentacles short, stout, cylindrical, obtuse 
at their ends; eyes immersed at their posterior inner bases. 

Genus BnAUNERrA (SluUtl.). 

The animal of B. gracilis, Pease, inhabiting the Sandwich Isiaiuls, 
differs so widely from that of B, ^pellacida, as descrilied by (himl- 
lacli and Binney'^ that I am disposed to regard it as a distinct 
genus, although the shells can scarcely be distinguished. Mr. 
Binney appears to iiave been acquainted with but one. species. Four 
have been described, three of which are in my collection. That in¬ 
habiting the Sandwich Islands is the largest, attaining to 8 mill, in 
length. 

The animal of B, gracilis is small in proportion to the size of 
the shell, the head projecting but slightly from the shell, and the 
foot extending just beyond the aperture. It is pellucid, colourless, 
excepting a yellowish tinge around the mouth. Tentacles short, 
stout, appro^ximating at their bases. Head narrow above, and imicli 
dilated below; mouth a simple longitudinal slit. Foot small, short, 
bluntly rounded behind, truncate in front, divided by a transverse 
groove, the posterior segment being slightly the longer. Eyes con¬ 
spicuous, black, immersed at the posterior bases of tiie tentacles. 

B, pellueida is reported to have been-fouDci at Wasliington city 
ill gardens. The above species is marine, or at least amphibious. 
Its station is similar to that of Pedipes, which is found in tlui cre¬ 
vices of stones overflown at high water. I have never found />’. 
gi'acilis on the sides or tops of stones when the tide was out, hut 
around their bases where the water stood in little pools. 

Genus Tralia (Gray). 

The animals of the two species of this genus inhabiting the Sand¬ 
wich Islands are those of true M(dampi', their shells are strictly 
Tralm^, being furnished with three internal elevated ridges on the 
outer lip, not dentate or plicate near the edge. 

Melampus (Traiua) sEMiFLicATA, Pcasc, F, Z. 8.1860, p. M6. 

Animal: proboscis rather narrow, emarginate in front, finely 
wrinkled transversely, blackish on its uppersidc. Tentacle's when 
extended elongate, cylindrical, somewhat enlarged near tlie base, 
obtuse, terminating in a slight round knob, transversely grooved, 
black at the tips, shading off’ into cinereous at tlieir bases. Foot 
divided by a transverse groove at about one-third of its length; 
anterior segment bluntly rounded in front, concave belihid; poste¬ 
rior segment bifid at its termination by a short slit. It moves by 
advancing the anterior portion of the foot, and tlien drawing up 
over it the hinder part. Its motion is regular, similar to that of the 
/ie^'/cw—gliding along, when on a smooth surface, rather (piickly. 

Land and Freshwater Shells of Nortli America (Smitlis. Institution), 1805. 
part 2, p. 20. 
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The animal of Melmnjms pdi'imliis (Nutt.) agrees with the above 
in all respects excepting its tentacles, which are shorter and more 
stout ill proportion. 

I will take this opportunity of correcting an error in the habitat 
of Melampus pusillus (Gm.). It does not occur at the Sandwich 
Islands. 

The aI)ove observations show that Dr. Gray’s opinion, that the 
shells are not always a guide to the generic relations of the animal, 
is correct. 


2. Additional Notes on the Land-Shells of the Seychelles 
■Islands. By Geoffkey Nevill, C.M.Z.S« 

The land-shells of the Seychelles are not only remarkably few in 
number, but are also, generally speaking, local. This probably 
arises from the nearly complete destruction at some period or an¬ 
other of the original flora; for at Mahe, and at most of the other 
islands we visited, it was only on tixe extreme summit of one of the 
highest passes in the former, and on the top of the mountain at 
Silhouette, that I could perceive auytliing like a peculiar or ancient 
flora. Praslin, it is true, has a vast number of the Coco-de-raer trees 
and many shrubs, some of which may possibly prove peculiar and 
of interest to the botanist; but vegetation seems to thrive little better 
under them than under the ordinary Cocoa-nut or Yacoa Palm. It 
seemed to me evident that the flora at Mahe must originally have 
been very different. Large fires have probably been the chief cause 
of the destruction; and the cutting down the timber, whether for 
firewood or to plant Cocoa-nuts, must also have had considerable elfect, 
and iiave enabled the Pine-apple, Cinnamon, Bamboo, &c,, and even 
possibly some of the common Mauritian ferns (^Gleiclienia &c.) to 
obtain a firm footing. These introduced plants now cover large 
tracts of country, kiiling all the more delicate indigenous flowers 
and ferns. The first mentioned, more especially, is abundant in most 
of the islands, and grows almost up to the tops of the highest moun¬ 
tains. Where the large timber has been thus destroyed, the water, 
almost as soon as it falls, forms for itself channels, and, running oif 
from the soil, causes it in a short time to become dry and more or 
less arid. This is clearly perceptible both at Mauritius and Bour¬ 
bon. In such situations there are no shells to be found, excepting, 
indeed, some two or three species, such as Achatina fulica &c. 
By searching, however, where the trees have been recently cut down, 
one finds quantities of dead shells, evidently killed oy want of 
moisture and by exposure to the tropical sun. 

Out of the meagre list of the land-shells I found at the Seychelles, 
I believe a considerable number to have been introduced. It does 
not appear diflScult to account for this when one considers that such 
has been the case with a large number of the commonest trees and 
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plants, amongst tlie roots &c, of which they could easily have been 
brought. I have always-noticed that the species having- the sup¬ 
posed widest ranges arc principally found close to the coast, or near 
some town, where, generally, tlie chief part of tlie vegetation has 
been introduced. In these places one rarely finds a species wineh 
can confidently be pronounced to be indigenous, about the only 
exeeptioii that I have met with being Glbbiis wiiich 

abounds everywhere in the sugar plantations near Port Lcuiis. The 
commonest shell iii the Mascarene Islands, as well as at Malui and 
Praslin, is llelLt mmilaris:, which I believe has been tluis introduiH'd 
into all of them, either from India or Ceylon. At the great atxin- 
dance of most of these species one cannot be surjn’ised when (UU' 
considers the vast numbers now to be found of Adiathia puiithera 
at Mauritius, aud Acliatma ftilica at Calcutta, both of which have 
been introduced witiiin tiie memory of many of tiie present inha¬ 
bitants of those places. The others, of course, on account of dubr 
small size, have not been noticed, and consequently their introduc¬ 
tion cannot be so easily traced. 

The following are species which I believe, from the localities in 
which I found them, to have been introduced into the Seychelles 
Heliw similaris, Ennea bicolor^ Subulina clavidm, Carijchln'm niaun- 
timiwn^ Ackiila mauritiami, Bmdnea sti'iata^ and Acbn/ihni/Hliea. 

^ I should draw a very different deduction from the apparent affi¬ 
nities of the Seychelles Fidmonata to that wliieh my friend and 
companion Mr. E. Newton, in his admirable fjaper in *Thc Ibis^ of 
1867, arrived at from his careful study of the ornithology of t!u\se 
islands, where he states, '‘As regards‘the Ornu of the/8eycln?lh‘s, 
its Makgash teodciic^y is evident.’’ Now the Imnhsbells "seem to 
me to have far more affinity with the Indian fauna than with the 
Makgash or African* Perhaps it would be mtu'c correct to say 
that the Seychelles fauna forms an intermediattJ and connecting 
link between the two, rather apirroximating to the former tluiu to 
the latter. 

Five genera are common to the Indian region wlucii are not found 
in the Makgash, vix. Btreidmis, Oyathopoma, OHehiAhmi:, Ileikhia^ 
and Faludomm, the reverse being the case wltli only two, Tmpk 
dopkora and Gibhm* The only other s])ecies known id Stiihdonta^ 
as restricted, is from the Philippines {8, CMpoides, Lea), ‘ffdic spt,> 
cies of Discus and Comim are also common Indian forms. 

The only land-shells I can find recorded from tlie Seyeiielles 
which I did not myself meet with, are IMk miiitam, Fir., pro¬ 
bably a variety of Shjlodontaunidentata, and Bulumu ornadm, Diif., 
probably the species of which I have seen two specimens in the fine 
local collection of Mr. Caldwell, of Mauritius; aud if tim same, it is 
a very handsome distinct species of the section Lqdinmrm, and 
must be extremely rare. 

1. Heeix (Borcasia) siMiLARrs, For. 

^ Fiom Mahe and Praslin, where it abounds, but always near ciil- 

tivated laud, and never at any considerable hciglit. 'I'l'ie shells ai<' 
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a sinalter tbiiuier variety than tlie orcliiiary Mascarene ooesj very 
seldom liaviug a brown band on tlie last whorl. 

2. Helix (Conulus), n. sp.? 

From Malicb Felicitc, and Silhouette. Rare; amongst dead leaves, 
&c., in damp places. 

3. Helix (Discus) sereatus, II. Ad., n. sp. 

From Mahe, Praslin, and Silhouette. Uncommon; on the groimd 
ill moist places. 

' 4. Helix (Discus), n. sp. 

From Silhouette. Very rare. 

f). Hf.lix ( Stylo oonta) uni dent at a, Chemn. 

From Mahe, Fclicite, Silhouette, and Curieuse. On the ground, 
amongst decaying leaves of the ordinary Cocoa-nut tree, &c. This 
species is not found at all at Praslin. llie variety from the three 
latter localities, as given above, differs from the Mahe typical form 
ill being thicker, more produced, with a strongly marked brown 
band round the last whorl, and in often being deformed. This spe¬ 
cies, even in its youngest stages, can be readily distinguished from 
studeriana, the spiral strife on the first few whorls not being 
cancellated, as is the case with the latter species; it is also far more 
globose, &c. &c, The animal is a uniform brown, varying in shade ; 
tlie foot uudenieath is greenish, and the tentacles a purplish grey. 

6. Helix (Stylodonta) studeriana, Per. 

From Praslin otdy. This species is remarkable from its being 
restricted to one island, like the extraordinary tree the Coco-de-mer, 
on whose leaves and trunk it lives; unlike the preceding species, I 
never found any live specimens of it on the ground. There are two 
varieties, one a rich brown colour, the other a decided yellow. In 
shape it always appeared to be perfectly constant; and the refiexed 
outer lip is always white, whilst iu StyL nnidentata it is violet— 
although I procured one specimen of the latter in which it also was 
white. 

7. StREI^TAXIS SOULEYETIANA, Petit. 

From Mahe, Praslin, and Silhouette. In damp places, on the 
ground. Animal ash-colour, the posterior part greenish yellow, 
stained on the neck with mauve (varying in shade), foot (underneath) 
yellow, tentacles black. 

8. Ennea (Elma) nevilli, II. Ad., n. sp. 

From Mahe and Silhouette. Extremely rare at the first-men¬ 
tioned locality, more plentiful at the latter; on the ground, amongst 
dead leaves &c. 
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9. SUBULINA MAURITIAN A, Pfr. 

From Malie and Silhouette. Amongst the husks of Cocoa-nuts, 
under stones, &c. This shell, as well as the following, belongs to a, 
most perplexing group; though I have examined a great many spi'^ 
cimens, from every place where I have been, I have been unable to 
come to any satisfactory conclusion concerning then]. The [iresent 
species I take to be the same as one from Mauritius, but which I 
did not find at Bourbon ; it is, if not the same, very closely allied to 
the common S. graciliSy Hutt., of Ceylon and India, akliougli 1 
have never seen the latter at all approaching it in size; the strim 
also are a shade stronger, and the last whorl is a little less rounded 
and more angular in the present species. It is very variable in siz(‘, 
my largest specimen having ten whorls and being 16 inilL lojig, 
while usually they have eight whorls and are about 12-14 mill, in 
length. 

10. SuBULINA, n. sp.? 

From Mahe, Praslin, Silhouette, and Felicitc. In the same loca¬ 
lities as the preceding. Certainly distinct from 8, damdus and 
8. mauritianay also from 8. g 7 'acilis, being more nearly allied to 
8. ciamlina, P. & M., from which, however, it seems to constantly 
differ in several respects. This Seychelles species I also found at 
Bourbon and Mauritius; 8» davul'may on the other hand, only at 
Mauritius. 

11. Achatina fulica, For. ■ 

From Mahe, Praslin, and (I believe) Silhouette. A smaller, 
thinner variety than the Mauritian type; never very far from culti¬ 
vated land. 

12. AcICULA MAURITIAN a, H. Ad., 11. sp. 

From Mahe. Bare; under stones &c. 

13. SUCCINEA ? STRIATA, Kr. 

From Mahe, Praslin, Silhouette, and Felicitc. Amongst (h'cayed 
leaves &c., on the ground. This is certainly the same as the Mas- 
carene species. 

14,. Gibbus moreueti, II. Ad., n. sp. 

From Silhouette. Extremely scarce j I only found oiic sptaumeu,, 
at a great height. 

15. Ennea bicolor, Hutt. 

From Mahe, near Port Victoria, in the cinnamon groves. After 
a very careful examination of a large number of specimens from 
Mauritius, Seychelles, Ceylon, and India, I am convinced they are 
all one and the same species, in which case Pfeiffer’s B. ceylmiica 
must become a synonym. I have examined the animals botli at 
Mauritius and Ceylon, which are perfectly similar. The shell varies 
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sliglitly as regards the convexity of the whorls, the stiiatioii, and 
the spiral angle; these varieties I possess from all the above locali¬ 
ties, occurring in all instances with others of the typical form. If 
F, ceylamca is to remain as a good species, I have three or four 
others possessing equal, or greater, claims to be distinguished. 

16. Helicina-?. 

From Malic, Praslin, and Silhouette, xlmongst decayed leaves 
&c,, on the ground. The shell varies somewhat in colour, sometimes 
being a bright red, at others an orange-yellow. 

17. Onchidium - ? 

From Mahc. Under stones &;c., in damp places; common. 

18. Onchidixjm ——? 

From Praslin. On the stems and leaves of the “ Coco-de-mer.’’ 
The differences between this and the preceding species alford a cu¬ 
rious parallel to those between Styl. unidentata and StyL studerimia. 
In each instance the Praslin species are far more finely developed 
than their Mah6 representatives: whilst the latter appear to live 
always on the ground, the former seem to prefer a different habitat. 
Sometimes one sees the sea-cocoanut-trees covered with, shells, not 
only the two above mentioned, but also Btdimus fulmcanSf Oyclosto- 
mils pulcher^ and others. On the common cocoa-nut tree I never at 
any place found any shell except Bulimus fulvicans. This species 
differs from the preceding in being considerably larger, in not pos¬ 
sessing the oblong blackish spots, but in being covered with regular, 
small, roughish pustules, of the same colour as the rest of the animal, 
which is extremely variable. I found black, brown, and pure-white 
varieties; the underneath part also, instead of being a pinkish cho¬ 
colate colour, is darkish yellow (varying in shade, sometimes quite 
white). 

19. Cyclostomhs (Teoihdophora) pllcher, Gray. 

From Mahc, Praslin, and Silhouette. On the Coco-de-mer, 
shrubs, &c. The shell varies in colour, but not, apparently, in form. 

20. Cyathopoma blanfordi, H. Ad., u. sp. 

From Mahc. Extremely rare; amongst decayed leaves &c., on 
the ground, near a stream, rather high up. 

2L Carychixjm, n. sp. ? 

From Praslin, near the Protestant church, at the foot of a common 
cocoa-nut tree. I unfortunately only found a single specimen, 
which I hardly like to describe as new, though it differs from 0. mau- 
rUimum in very many respects. 

22. Melampcts wvinns, Desk,' 

From Mahd and Praslin. 
pRoc. ZooL. Soc.—-1869, No. 
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23. Medampds fasciatus, Besli. 

From tlie same islands as the preceding. 

24. Mflampus caffer, Kiist. 

From Malie. 

25. Medamx’DS bridgesii. Carp. 

From Mahe. Under damp stones, close to the sea; (‘xtrerue[v 
local, I only found it at one spot. 

26. Pdecotrkma, u. sp.? 

From Mahe. Under the stones of an old jetty at Fort Vi(4;oria; 
rare. 

27. Neritina gagates, Eccl. 

From Frasliii. In a very small rapid stream, close to where one 
crosses to go to Curieuse; very local. 

28. Melania (Melanoides) TunERCULATA, MiilL 
From Mah^, Praslin, and Silhouette. 

29. Pyrazds paldstris, Linn. 

From a creek at Mahe, near Port Victoria. 

30. PaLUDOMDS AJANENSIS, Moi'l. 

From a rapid stream, rather high up, at Main!; rarely collected. 

31. Paludomus, n. sp. ? 

From Silhouette. Very rare; in a small stream, very high up. 


8. A Moiiograpli of the Siliceo-fibroiiB Sponges. 

By J. S. Boweiibank, LL.D., F.IUS., F.Z.S., Part L 

(Plates III., IV., V., & VI.) 

In, my observations on Dr. Gray’s “Notes on the Arrangement 
of Sponges,” published in the hProceedings’ of this Society for 1868 
(pp. 124 & 125), I have stated my objection to his arrangement of 
the siliceo-fibrous sponges, several species of which he has 'named 
and described in the volumes of the * Proceedings.’ IBs descrlptimiH 
are very brief, and are mainly dependent on tlie characters of 
external form and the peculiarities of their surface; but altiicmgli 
describing them'as sponges, he appears to be still in a statu of mm 
certainty vegardmg their real nature.' In'his descriptions of his 
genera MacAndrewia and Myliusia (Proc. ZooLBoc. '1859, p. 437) 
throughout the'whole,of-the paper, he expresses doubts\f their 
spongeous nature, and^ inclines to the belief, iimp. 440, that thev 
with DdctylocMyo^^ might all.prove to be a peculiar family of 
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zoopliytes rather than sponges,” In his “ Notes on the Arrangement 
of Sponges (Proe. Zool. ^Soc. 1867, p, 492) he arranges them as 
sponges ; but in his description of his genus MacAndrewia he com- 
ineiices thus ;—“ The coral expanded, cyathiform/’ &c. This con¬ 
fusion of ideas can only be accounted for on the supposition that 
Dr. Gray has really never taken the trouble to ascertain the struc¬ 
tural characters of the specimens that have been so many years in 
his possession. 

Although differing to a considerable extent from the general mass 
of the Spouffiadc^, the primary design of sponge-life in the siliceo- 
fibrous species is in perfect accordance with the great mass of the 
sponges. The external and internal defensive systems are as those 
of other sponges, aiid their minute organs, as in other species, are 
exceedingly various in form and strikingly demonstrative of their 
specific characters; in truth they possess in perfection every essen¬ 
tial organ of the Spon^iadae. 

Dr. Gray, in hisNotes on the Arrangement of Sponges” (Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1867, p. 505), has formed an order to receive the siliceo- 
fibrous sponges, which he has designated Coralliospongia, and he 
thus defines the members of his order:—“ Sponge hard, coral-lihe. 
Skeleton entirely formed of siliceous spicules, anchylosed together 
by siliceous matter, forming a netted mass covered with sarcode.^* 
Prof. Wyviile Thomson, in the ‘Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist.’ for February 
1868, p. 120, in describing the siliceo-iibrous sponges, under the 
head of the “ siliceous skeleton,” says“ In Hahrodktyon {^Aloyon- 
cellum %feciomm^ Quoy et Gaimardj and Hyalonema the skeleton is 
composed entirely of separate siliceous spicules of various forms, in¬ 
terwoven in fascicles and connected by the thin sarcode layer, or 
scattered irregularly among the fascicles of spicules. In Eitplec^ 
telluj AphrocaUisies^ I)acfylomlyx, and Farrea, certain kinds of 
these spicules are more or less completely fused together, forming a 
continuous anastomosing network.” 

In my observations on Dr, Gray’s “ Notes on the Arrangement of 
Sponges” (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1868, p. 118), I have already pointed 
out the error the author has fallen into in describing Bactyheahjx as 
“ entirely composed of siliceous spicules anchylosed together by sili¬ 
ceous matter into a networkand I have there stated, and have not 
since seen reason to alter my conviction, that the description of Dr. 
Gray is eminently incorrect, as no one, “ I believe, ever saw the termi¬ 
nations of spieula united into a network through the morbid action of 
anchylosis by means of siliceous matterand I may add that I have 
never yet seen a case of the anastomosis of spieula. The normal 
condition of these organs is never to anastomose, however cloply they 
may be packed together, while that of siliceo-fibrous structure is always 
to ' anastomose when they touch'each other; ,and this, law'is ahuii-' 
dantly illustrated in the fibrous structure of the skeleton of Muplea- 
Owen, mbw so, common a specimen in, the cabinets 
of 'Collectors.' This ^error of Dr, Gray, regarding the spieula? structure' 
'Of other.silk^^ sponges,:Beems ,to^have been 

^unhesitatingly adopted'by Prof, l^yville Thoih'sbnh^^^^ without;any^ 
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effort to test its accuracy, as it appears to me to be impossible tliat 
tlie fibres of BactyJocalyx pumiceus sliould be seen beneath a micro¬ 
scopical power of about one or two hundred linear witliout the con¬ 
viction being immediately arrived at that the tissue was purely 
fibrous; and sections at right angles to their axes at once exluljit 
their concentric structure, and prove that they are not compound 
structures formed of separate siliceous spicules of various fonns^ hm 
terwoven in fascicles/’ This description, cpioted from Prof. W„ 
Thomson’s paper (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist., Feb. 1868, p. 120), will 
apply correctly enough to Myalo/iema, but certainly not to 
plectellay Owen, Aphrocallisfes^ Bactylocalyx, and Farrea^^^ the 
latter four genera having purely siliceo-fibrous skeletons, while 
Myalmiema is as purely a spiculo-reticulate structure. 

Prof. Wyville Thomson, in his paper in the ^ Ann. & Mag. Nat. 
Hist.’ for Feb. 1868, has proposed a new name for the silicco- 
hbrous sponges ; but a new name, unless it be more significant 
than the old one, is a detriment rather than an advantage to science. 
He designates them as vitreous sponges; this is an erroneous idea, 
inasmuch as the fibres are not inorganic and amorphous in their 
structure like fibres of glass, but, ou the contrary, they are highly 
organized, consisting of concentric layers of silex and keratode eemu 
bined, and thus are totally different in their origin and structure from 
an artificial amorphous structure like glass. The term vitreous 
naturally supposes an origin and a transparency through the agency 
of fire; hut if we submit the fibres of Bactylocalyx pumicetis to the 
action of that element by making a small portion of tiie rigid ske- 
leton red-hot two or three times in the flame of a spirit-lamp, it 
comes forth from the trial as black as charcoal, and perfectly opaque. 

If the term vitreous is meant to represent the general character 
and appearance of these sponges in their natural condition, it is then 
still more inappropriate, as in the living state their external ap¬ 
pearance is that of an ordinary sponge entirely enveloped in a more 
or less fleshy dermal envelope ; if at all applicabk?, it can otily be so 
when the animal is in a deteriorated and partially decomposed (iontli- 
tion; while siliceo-fibrous is correctly expressive of tlm Jiature of their 
structure, and contrasts well with the terms korato-flbrous ami, 
spiculo-fibrous. For these reasons, therefore, I feel umicr tluj ncc(!S- 
sity of rejecting the new designation proposed by the learuc‘d Pro¬ 
fessor, 

Prof, Wyville Thomson, in his proposed arniugement of the 
Spongiadm Order 1. (P. silicea) Vitrea,” gives tlie following as the 
characters of his proposed new order :—'‘Sarcodc in small f|iiantity, 
very soft; never containing formed homy matter, either fibrous, 
membranous, or'^granular. The ■skeleton consists entirely of sili¬ 
ceous spicules, eitiicr separate (in fascicles or scattered) or anasto¬ 
mosing, and combined into a siliceous network. The sarcode con¬ 
tains small spicula of a different character from the general spicules 
of the skeletons,'and of complicated forms. The, spicules, whether 
of the skeleton, or of the sarcode, may all be referred to the' !ie,x- 
radiate stellate type. Hyalonema.BactyhmhjxF 
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Dr. 'Wyville Thomson’s endeayour, by the institution of his pro¬ 
posed new order Vitrea, and his description of its characters, has, 
instead of elucidating the subject, still further complicated it. All 
the members of his new order should certainly agree in a series of 
definite structural characters; but this is not the case. Thus he 
gives, as examples of his order, Ryalonema and Bactylocahjx, the 
sponge of the first having a skeleton composed of spicula cemented 
together by keratodc, as in the great mass of Halichondroid sponges, 
the mass of the skeleton being eminently elastic and entirely desti- 
tute of siliceo-fibrous structure, while in the latter genus the skeleton 
is perfectly rigid, being composed entirely of inelastic siliceo-fibrous 
tissue. 

But this is not the only error in the descriptions of the characters 
of his proposed new order Vitrea; thus he states (Ann. & Mag. Nat, 
Hist. p. 120) of the sarcode:—*^It is small in quantity, very soft, 
probably semifluid, extending in a thin layer over the fascicles of 
siliceous needles and over the siliceous framework.’’ 

Dr. Thomson’s description of the sarcode in this tribe of sponges 
is correctly applicable as regards quantity, if, as appears to have 
been the case, he has derived his conclusions from an examination of 
the prepared skeletons of the sponges in the Museum of the Jardin 
des Plantes and the British Museum ; but it is a mistake to imagine 
that the sarcode is deficient in quantity when in their natural condi¬ 
tion. In Bactylocalyx heteroformis, D. M^Andrewia^ D. Fratti% 
and D. Masoiii which are in the same condition as when taken alive 
from the sea, there is quite as much of that vital substance in their 
interstitial cavities as we find in the greater portion of siliceo-reticular 
sponges, and frequently more in proportion than we find in many of 
them. It is also an error to conclude that there are no membranous 
tissues within them. The usual delicate interstitial membranes exist 
in their cavities to about the same extent as in other sponges. 

The author also says, in his character of Vitrea, never con¬ 
taining formed horny matter, either fibrous, membranous, or gra¬ 
nular.” Now Hyalonema contains an abundance of horny matter, 
cementing the spicula together in the basal mass of the sponge, and 
also in the coriaceous envelope of the so-called “ glass rope ” of the 
sponge, and Bactylocalyx has plenty of membranes in the interstices 
of the skeleton, and an extensive and elastic dermal membrane en¬ 
veloping the whole of the sponge. 

Prof. Thomson’s description of the characters of his proposed new 
order embraces very many more genera than he could possibly have 
contemplated when he wrote it. He says, “ The skeleton consists 
entirely of siliceous spicules, either separate (in fascicles or scattered) 
or anastomosing and combined into a siliceous network.” Let us 
now see what the effect of this very sweeping character will be :— 
1st, under the head of spicules separate,” it will include the genera 
IJytnenimidon and Bymeraphia ; 2nd, spicula in fascicles,” it 
will embrace ten other genera, viz. Geodia, Pachymafuma, Bcio- 
nemia^ Bictyocylindrus, Polyma^tia^ Ciocalypta^ Tethea, Phahellia^ 
Microciona, and^ Hymcdmmia ; 3rd,'‘‘combined into a siliceous nef- 
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work/’ it will include six other genera, Ilalichondria^ Ilyalonenin^ 
IsodicfAja, Spongilla, Dl^lodemia^ tiwd Besmacidon. We have thus 
110 less than eighteen genera, not one of which has a particle of tni(‘ 
siliceo-hbroils struetiireiii their skeletons, incorporated with Dactyio- 
calyx and the other truly siliceo-iibrous species. Such a cliaracter, 
instead of facilitating the discrimination of species, is calculated to 
lead us unto a perfect maze of doubt and uncertainty; and all this 
while he entirely ignores the existence of solid siliceous fibre. 

The author’s application of negative characters in his description 
of his order Yitrea is certainly b^ad : it is positive characters that 
lead us to correct discrimination of orders, genera, and species; 
it is what they are that must be our guides, not what they are not. 
If Prof. Wyville Thomson had a more extensive, and intimate know¬ 
ledge of the species of siiiceo-fibrous sponges tliau he appears to 
possess, I can readily imagine that he would not have fallen into the 
errors that I have pointed out. 

Dr. Thomson, in his highly imaginative paper “ On the Yitreoiis 
Sponges,” has not only proposed a new and very impracticable 
order for their reception, but he has also, contrary to all the esta¬ 
blished canons of nomenclature, proposed to abrogate the established 
generic names of the w^orking naturalists who have preceded him in 
writing on the siliceo-fibrous sponges; and, after criticising their 
differences of opinion very freely, he at once proposes that they 
shall all be abolished, and his newly concocted name Eahrodiciyon 
be established in their stead. If the new name were illustrative of 
new ideas, or of new facts, it might be entitled to consideration; 
but as we find neither tlie one nor the other in the learned pro¬ 
fessor’s papei', I do not think he can reasonably expect that it wall 
be adopted. 

Before we commence the descriptions of the genera and species of 
the siliceo-fibrous sponges, it will be as well to ask, what is a 
siliceo-fibrous sponge ? and in what important points of structure 
does it differ from the general mass of the Spongiadse ? In the ex¬ 
tensive order Silicea we find by far the greater number of genera are 
characterized by the existence of siliceous spicula in their skeletons, 
and that they are separated from each'other by peculiar modes of 
their arrangement in the structures. In all the genera comprised in 
the siliceo-reticulate and spiculo-fibrous sponges nature has provided 
in their structure for their capability of expanding and contract¬ 
ing their skeletons to a certain limited extent; and this power 
appears to be inherent in all parts of the animal mass. We there¬ 
fore find the dermal integuments closely adherent to the surface of 
the animal, expanding and contracting in unison with the general 
mass. This is not the case with a siliceo-fibrous sponge. The whole 
mass of the skeleton is formed of a continuous reticulation of solid 
siliceous fibre, which renders the skeleton perfectly inexpansible ; but 
to compensate for this apparent defect in its economy, these sponges 
are provided with a peculiar expansile dermal system, the dermal 
membrane being furnished abundantly with connecting spicula, the 
di.stal surfaces of which are closely cemented to the inner surface of 
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the membrane, while their shafts are freely suspended in the interval 
existing between the dermal membrane and the surface of the rigid 
skeleton; so that when the animal is actively inhaling or exhaling, 
the expansile dermal system expands or contracts in accordance witli 
necessities of its vital actions; but when in a state of inaction or re- 
pose, it subsides oti to the rigid surface of the skeleton, and the long 
shafts of its connecting spicula are immersed in its interstices. This 
singular and beautiful provision of nature prevails in all the known 
siliceo-fibrous sponges which are in the condition they were when 
alive in their native element; it also readily accounts for the naked 
skeleton-like structure of many of the specimens of Dactylo- 
calyx and Iphiteon which are preserved in the minseums of London 
and Paris. The whole of this beautiful dermal structure is held to¬ 
gether in life by the tough and elastic dermal membrane; but as 
soon as this is removed, either by decomposition or maceration in 
water, the remainder is the skeleton only of the animal, with pro¬ 
bably a few of the retentive and interstitial spicula entangled in the 
interstices of the skeleton. I have not seen one of these sponges 
taken from the sea; but in two specimens in my possession, which 
were dried in tbe living condition, Daetyloeahjx PrattU and Masoni, 
their external appearance is that of being enveloped in a thin brown 
leathery or parchment-like skin, and not the slightest indication of 
the beautiful rigid siliceo-fibrous skeleton is visible. In D. FratHi 
tbe expansile dermal membrane in its present condition is contracted 
into folds and ridges at the margin of the sponge, strongly indica¬ 
ting its lax and expansile nature when in the living state. I im¬ 
mersed one end of my specimen of D. Masoyii in water for about half 
an hour; on removing it from the water, the dermal surface pre¬ 
sented a smooth and slightly glazed appearance, and the membrane 
was readily removeable by the point of a penknife from the mass of 
the skeleton. When thus removed, I submitted it, immersed in 
water, to a power of 108 linear; I found that the sarcode lining it 
was so abundant and so much expanded by the water it had imbibed, 
that I could not see the apices of the numerous connecting spicula 
imbedded in it, their long shafts only being visible on its inner sur¬ 
face projecting through the stratum of sarcode. A thin slice of the 
rigid skeleton prepared under the same circumstances presented si¬ 
milar difficulties; the siliceous fibres were completely obscured by the 
abundance of the sarcode present, which filled all the interstitial 
cavities, appearing like a firm gelatinous matter of a deep-brown 
colour; and it was not until the specimens under consideration were 
dried, the sarcode again contracted into comparatively a thin film, 
and the specimens mounted in Canada balsam, that any of the sili¬ 
ceous structures of the sponge could be rendered distinctly visible. 
This abundance of the sarcode and its capability when in the dried 
state of imbibing water with great avidity are not peculiar to the 
siliceo-fibrous sponges; a great number of the Halichondroid 
sponges, under similar circumstances, present precisely the same 
phenomena. 

If we' make sections in the dried state of either of the sponges 
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of which I have been treating at right angles to tlieir surfaces and 
then mount them in Canada balsam without previously imraeivsiiig 
them in water, we frequently find portions of their surfaces in which 
the expansile dermal membrane has dried without having come into 
close contact with the rigid skeleton beneath it, and we see the siuiits 
of the connecting spicula pendent from the inner surface of the der- 
mal membrane and freely suspended in the intervening space ; and 
under these circumstances we also frequently see a secondary thin 
brown dermal membrane closely adhering to the surface of the rigid 
skeleton. Fig. 6, Plate Y., represents such a section from J)acty- 
localyx PrcUtiL 

When the expansile dermal system in Bactylocahjiv Fraiiii lias 
been removed, we find the surface of the rigid skeleton closely co¬ 
vered by this continuous enveloping membrane, which in its present 
condition is closely adherent to the external surface of the rigid ske¬ 
leton : while this membrane is in its natural state and position, no 
orifices whatever are observable in it; but when it is removed, we 
find immediately beneath it, on the surface of the rigid skeleton, a 
vast number of inciirrent orifices of about the average diameter of 
one-third of a line. They are very evenly dispersed at about three 
or four times their own diameter from each other. Tiiat the enve¬ 
loping membrane above them should appear imperforate is perfectly 
natural while the sponge is in a quiescent state; and there is no 
doubt that when requiring nutriment, imbibing-pores would be 
opened above each of the incurrent canals of the skeleton, in the 
same manner as in Geodia and numerous other similarly constructed 
sponges. 

From the lengths of the shafts of the connecting spicula, which 
vary in some species from to inch, we may estimate tole¬ 
rably closely the range of the contractile and expansile capabilities 
of the dermal system; and it is exceedingly probable that this space 
contains the a&ating organs of the animal, and is truly the homo- 
logue of the large iutermarginal cavities that are so numerous in the 
dermal crust of Geodia Barrettii and other closely allied sponges (see 
Phil. Trans, for 1862, pi. 32. fig. 2, a a, p. 788; and ‘ Monograph 
of British Spongiadse,’ vol. i. pi. 28, fig. 364, a a, p. 171). And this 
idea is rendered more probable by the existence of the innumerable 
spherical vesicles on the corresponding membrane of Iphiieon Inyalli^ 
which have every appearance of being the basal ceils bearing the 
vibratory cilia during the life of the animal. 

The most decisive and valuable specific characters are tliose de¬ 
rived from the connecting spicula. They vary to a very consider¬ 
able extent in different species in both size and form ; but whatever 
may be the shape of their apical radii, their mutual connexion is 
always so ordered that not only is there abundant means for their 
combined mass to expand at right angles to the surface of the 
rigid skeleton, hut there is always ample room for a great amount of 
expansion and coiitraction in a lateral direction ; and however com¬ 
plicated or eccentric may be the radii of their apices when seen 
separately, when m situ they always form a compact reticula- 
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tioii, each ray being so adapted to the structure of its neighbour as 
to render its eccentricity of form, when separate, no longer appa¬ 
rent when ill combination (Plate V. fig. 8). The apices of the con¬ 
necting spicula are exceedingly various in their forms, but they are 
all modifications of the triradiate one, even in the peltate forms ; the 
triradiate canals passing from the distal termination of the central 
canal of the shaft at once indicate the connexion with the normal 
structure, as represented Plate V. figs. 9, 10, 11. 

The general mass of the fibro-siliceous skeleton in the genera D^?c- 
tylocalyx and Iphiteon varies considerably in the different species. 
In some it is quite smooth, in others tuberculated or spinous ; but 
it is constant in its characters in each separate species ; and besides 
its generic value, it very frequently affords valuable specific charac¬ 
ters. Amidst the tissues of these sponges we find a secondary series 
of skeleton-fibres which are auxiliary to the primary ones, from which 
they differ in form and character to a very considerable extent. 
In the young condition they assume very much the aspect of the 
rectangulated hexradiate spicula; but they differ from the latter in 
always being based upon the skeleton-structure. In their progres¬ 
sive development they also unite readily with other fibres of a like 
description with which they may come in contact, a habit never as¬ 
sumed by true spicula of a similar form; and if in the course of 
their projection they do not meet with other similar fibres, they oc¬ 
casionally produce a second crop of rectangulating radii, a habit 
which has never yet been observed to occur in rectangulated hexra¬ 
diate spicula ; and although the latter are frequently intermixed 
with the auxiliary fibres, the spicula and the fibres are always dis¬ 
tinctly separate from each other. 

The especial office of the auxiliary fibres is evidently that of afford¬ 
ing support to the interstitial membranes: they are rarely found in 
the compact portions of the rigid skeleton; but wherever there has 
been a large vacant space in those structures, there we find them 
projected into the space, anastomosing freely with each other, sup¬ 
porting thin films of interstitial membrane, and ultimately filling 
up spaces in the skeleton with solid fibrous structure, as represented 
ill the large interstitial spaces (Plate III. fig. 1 , a, a). Auxiliary 
fibres are frequently found in the interstitial spaces of keratose 
sponges; but in this class they always assume the character of the 
common skeleton-structure of the sponge in which they occur, the 
only difference being that they are very much more slender than the 
surrounding skeleton-structures. 

The simple rectangulated hexradiate spicula occur, either singly or 
in fasciculi, in some species of siliceo-fibrous sponges in considerable 
numbers ; in others they are of rare occurrence, or entirely absent. 
Their office is evidently purely that of affording support and exten¬ 
sion to the interstitial membranes. They never anastomose with 
each other, or unite with any portion of the rigid skeleton. They 
are generally very slender, and when loosely fasciculated they accord 
in position. Their radii are frequently incipiently spinous at their 
apices, apparently for the purpose of affording a secure attachment 
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to the Eiembraiies they are destined to support^ and wlucli, in weiU 
preserved specimens, may be seen stretching from point to point of 
the radii. Fig. 2, Plate II!., represents a spieulum of this form 
X 108 linear. 

In some species of siliceo-fiibroiis sponges there is a paucity or ?i 
total absence of the rectangulatcd auxiliary fibres and of the simpler 
rectangiilated hexradiate spicula; in such cases we frequently find 
their places supplied by numerous long acerate interstitial spicula 
dispersed in the interstitial spaces of the rigid skeleton, their office 
appearing to be to increase the surfaces of the imtrimeutal mem¬ 
branes. In specimens in which the animal matter is well preserved, 
the membranes are seen stretching from point to point of each spi- 
culum, and from the points of one of these spicula to those of other 
similar ones in its neighbourhood; and as these spicula occur grouped 
together frequently in considerable numbers, it may be readily con¬ 
ceived that they perform au important office in thus increasing tlie 
amount of the nutrimeiital surfaces within the animaL The inci¬ 
pient spination of the radii, so prevalent in this form of spieulum, 
admirably fits them to maintain their hold of the delicate interstitial 
membranes wbich are attached to them. 

The spiiiiilo-trifurcated hexradiate stellate (Plate III. fig. 4) and 
other forms of those spicula appear to be peculiar to the siliceo- 
fibrous sponges. In the well-washed specimens they do not seem 
to be very numerous; but in cases where the interstitial membranes 
are in a good state of preservation, they are occasionally found to be 
so abundant and so closely packed together as to completely cover 
and obscure the membrane beneath them. Occasionally the hexra¬ 
diate stellate forms occur with the radii attenuated and acutely tA‘r- 
minated (Plate III. fig. 5). 

This form of spieulum is abundant in the type specimen of 
Bactylocalyoc pvMiceiis, and is probably either an abortive or an im¬ 
mature development of the spinulate form of spieulum. In my exami¬ 
nation of the corresponding forms of spicula in Iphiteon Inyalli I 
found two of this attenuating form of spieulum which, under a 
power of 108 linear, appeared to have their radii acutely terminated ; 
but on tbe application of a power of 666 linear I found that their 
apices exhibited incipient spinulation; and these spicula were the 
only two that I could find, although I searched for other specimens 
in a similar condition amidst a crowd of spinulate ones wluch com¬ 
pletely covered a fragment of membrane that I obtained from the 
sponge while in the possession of my late friend Mr. IngalL 

The situation and peculiarities of the oscula and pores afford im¬ 
portant characters in the determination of the species in ail spong(‘s. 
In the cup-shaped siliceo-fibrous sponges the oscula are situated on 
the surface of the inside of the cup, and the pores on the outer sur¬ 
face. The same law obtains in the cup-shaped kerato-fibroiis 
sponges of commerce and in numerous cup-shaped Halichondniceous 
species. In coating or amorphously massive sponges the oscula and 
pores occupy the. same surface, and the incurrent and excurrent sys¬ 
tems of canals are intermingled. ■ The circulation of the nutrient 
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and effete fluids of the animal are on the same principle as artery and 
vein in the higher animals, the excurrent canals having their Tnimite 
origins near the terminations of the incurrent canals. But this dis- 
trihiition of the two systems does not obtain in all massive sponges. 
In some species of symmetrically oval or nearly spherical forms we 
find a iiiodiiicatioii of the system that obtains in the cup-shaped 
sponges, the inner portion of the cup being replaced by a large cen¬ 
tral cloacal tube into which the effete streams from the sponge are 
poured, and from the mouth of wdiich they are projected, in many 
cases with a considerable degree of force. 

Tills system is well exemplified in the genus Grmitia, 

Among the siliceo-fibrous sponges, we recognize the same principle 
ill Iphiteon heatvix {Aphrocallistes heatrix^ Gri’ay), which in every 
other peculiarity of its skeleton is truly an Iphiteon, This variation 
in its habit from the cup-shaped siliceo-fibrous sponges is not sufficient 
to constitute it a separate genus, as we frequently find in the same 
species of sponges (as in Halichondria paniced) that one individual is 
massive with simple surface-oscula, while larger specimens, in addi¬ 
tion to the surface-oscula, have several large cloacal appendages, re¬ 
ceiving the excurrent streams in their cavities and discharging them 
from a common orifice. Such modifications of the excurrent sys¬ 
tem prevail to a very considerable extent in many other sponges ; 
but the type of the skeleton-structure, which should always form 
the basis of generic characters, is never found to vary under any 
circumstances. 

The descrimiuation of the genera and species of the siliceo-fibrous 
sponges is by no means a difficult task if we address ourselves to the 
operation with a sufficient degree of care and attention. 

In our determination of genera it is necessary that the skeleton- 
structures should be examined in sections parallel to the surface of 
sponge, as well as in those at right angles to it, as the general aspects 
of these two sections are essentially different. Thus in Iphiteon 
callocyathes a section of the skeleton at right angles to the confluent 
radial strata presents no appearance of the rotulate arrangements of 
the fibre that are so characteristic of the genus ; and in Mylittsia 
the crypt-like form of the skeleton is only distinctly visible in a sec¬ 
tion at riglit angles to its surface. 

The most efficient and striking specific characters are to be found 
in the expansile dermal system, in the spicuia of the dermal mem- 
brane> and in the peculiarities of the structure of the connecting 
spicuia. The characters derivable from the skeleton-fibre are often 
very effective j but in several of the species they so closely resemble 
eacii other as to be relatively of very little value as distinctive cha¬ 
racters, while in no two of the known species of siliceo-fibrous sponge 
have we ever seen the same forms of connecting spicuia and spicuia 
of the dermal membrane occurring together. In the’discrimination 
of species we should especially note the peculiarities of this interest¬ 
ing and beautiful dermal organism; and a portion of it should be 
boiled in nitric «aeid to obtain the spicuia contained in it in a sepa¬ 
rate state. 
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When the expansile dermal system is present wholly or in part 
in specimens under examination, we are enabled to establish specific 
characters of external form and structural peculiarities of the most 
satisfactory description; but when that important portion of tlie 
organic structure of the sponge is absent, the characters derived from 
the form and surface of the rigid skeleton are necessarily provisional, 
and can maintain their places in its description only until a specimen 
in a natural and perfect state can be procured. When in the deniuled 
state, the form and surface of the sponge should be stated as those 
of the rigid skeleton, not as- that of the sponge. 

Genei*a, 

Dactylocalvx, Stutchbury. 

Skeleton siliceo*fibrous. Fibres solid, cylindrical. Reticulations 
unsynimetrical. 

Type BactylocalyxpumiceuSi Stutchbury, F, Z. S. 1811, p. 86. 

Iphiteon, Valenciennes. 

Skeleton siliceo-fibrous. Fibres solid, cylindrical. Reticulations 
symmetrical. Areas rotulate, confluent. 

Type IpMteoii yanicea, Museum Jardin des Plantes, Paris, from 
Porto Rico, 1799. 

Mylitjsia, Gray. 

Skeleton siiiceo-flbrous. Fibres solid, cylindrical. Rete sym¬ 
metrical, disposed in a series of crypt-like layers parallel with the 
external surface, with intervening planes of perforated siliceous 
tissue. 

Type Myliuda callocyatkes. Gray, from the Island of St. Vin¬ 
cent, P. Z. S. 1859, p. 459, and 1867, p. 506. 

Kali apsis, Bowerbank. 

Skeleton siliceo-fibrous. Basal fibres cylindrical and canalicu- 
lated ; distal fibres non-canaliculated, compressed. Basal reticula¬ 
tions symmetrical and reversedly arcuate; distal reticulations un- 
symmetrical and continuously ramifying. 

Type Kaliapms cidaris, Bowerbank. 

Farrea, Bowerbank. 

Skeleton siliceo-fibrous.^ Fibres canaliculated, canals continuous. 
Rete symmetrical; interstices rectangulated. 

Type Farrea occa, Bowerbank. 

PuRisiPHONiA, Bowerbank, 

Skeleton siliceo-fibrous. Fibres canaliculated, canals continuous, 
Rete unsymmetricaL 

Type Purmpkonia Glarkei^ Bowerbank. 
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Alcyoncelldm, Quoy et Gaimartl. 

^ Sponge fistulate ; fistula single, without a massive base. Skeleton 
siliceo-fibrous; primary lines radiating from the base in parallel 
straight or slightly spiral lines; secondary lines at right angles to 
the primary ones. Oscula congregated, with or without a marginal 
boundary to their area. 

Type Alcyoncellum speciosum. Museum Jardin des Plantes, Paris. 


Dactylocalyx ptjmiceus, Stutchbury. 

Sponge cyathiform, slightly pedicelled. Surface even. Oscula 
and pores unknown. Expansile dermal system—connecting spi- 
cula furcated, attenuato-patento-ternate, and dichotomo-patento- 
ternate. Dermal membrane—tension-spicula small acerate and 
sub equiangular triradiate spicula; retentive and defensive spicula 
acerate or cylindrical verticillatelj spinous, whorls of spines nume¬ 
rous and very large; and also attenuato-stellate, very minute, and 
.numerous. Skeleton :—rete irregular ; fibre stout, irregularly and 
abundantly tuberculated, apices of the tubercles minutely papillous. 
Auxiliary skeleton-fibres more or less rectangular hexradiate, pro¬ 
fusely spinous, distal terminations clavate, large and numerous. 
Tension-spicula rectangular hexradiate, smooth, long and slender, 
radii subclavate. Betentive spicula trifurcated attenuato-hexra- 
diate stellate ; and spinulo-trifurcated hexradiate stellate, minute and 
very numerous. Gemmules membranous, aspiculous. 

Colour unknown in the living state. 

Hah, Barbadoes (Dr. Cutting), Martinique par M. PMe, 1829.’* 

Examined in the state of skeleton. 

Stutchbury’s paper descriptive of this sponge was read at the 
Zoological Society, Oct. 26, 1841, and was published invoL ix. p. 86 
of their Proceedings. A full account of the paper is also published 
in the 'Annals and Magazine of Natural History,* vol. ix. p. 504. 
The author describes the sponge as being " formed entirely of silex, 
the reticulate structure of the mass being composed of transparent 
vitreous tubuli without any admixture of keratose or calcareous mat¬ 
ter.** This is a mistake, as the adult fibres are solid in every por¬ 
tion of them from the type specimen that I have submitted to micro¬ 
scopical examination. 

Stutchbury has characterized the species as follows:— 

'SSponge fixed, rigid, siliceous; incurrent canals uniform in size ; 
excurrent canals large, forming deep sinuosities on the outer surface, 
radiating from the root to the outer circunaference.** 

In this description the author has reversed the positions of the 
inhalant and exhalant organs, the former being placed on the outer 
surface and the latter on the inner one. 

The whole of these characters appertain only to its outward appear¬ 
ance ; and tbe description would seiwe equally well for several other 
species beside the one to which he has applied it. I have therefore 
thought it necessary to characterize the sponge from its internal 
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structure as well as from its external aspect, iu tlie preceding manner. 
The type specimen was a widely expanded cup ISjl’ inches in dia¬ 
meter. It was divided into about equal parts ; one iialf remains in 
the Bristol Museums and the other is in the British Museum ; tfic 
sides rather exceeded, an inch in thickness. 

The expansile dermal system, which usually contains the most 
strikingly characteristic parts of such sponges, is entirely absent from 
the general mass of the animal. The nature of the dermal mem¬ 
brane, the pores, and the oscula are therefore unknown to ns ; hut 
without the aid of these organs there still remain sufficient perma¬ 
nent specific characters to enable us to readily separate this species 
from its nearly allied congeners, in their present denuded state. Of 
the two species in the British Museum, Dactylocalyx pnmlceiis and 
Ipliiteon Ingalli, the latter has been figured by Dr. Gray iu the 
^Proceedings’ of this Society for ISd/ (plate 27. lig. 2), ami has 
been erroneously designated Dactylocafyx piimicea; and this error 
is the more remarkable as the surface-characters of the two sjui- 
cimens differ very materially from each other. The outer suiface 
of D. pmniceus is furnished with deep chaiinel-like depressions, dis¬ 
posed in irregular lines radiating from tlie basal portion towards the 
margin of the sponge. These channels or large interstitial spaces 
penetrate deeply into its substance, so as to convey within it the 
newly imbibed streams from the inhalant pores. On the u|q)er 
surface of the sponge these channels do not exist; but in lieu oi‘ them 
there are numerous large round or oval orifices, varying in diamcler 
from about two lines to nearly half an inch. There is a slight ten- 
denc}^ to an arrangement in lines radiating from the centre to the cir¬ 
cumference. There can be little doubt of these orifices being the 
terminations of the great excurrent system of the sponge, and that 
above each of them in the living state there would be the true oscula 
of the dermal system of the sponge. /. Ingalli differs matcriany in its 
surface-characters from D. piimiceiis. The inner surface of the cup 
is furnished with numerous deep channels or de})ressions witii sharp 
margins, while hi 1). pumicetis the corresponding part of the sponge 
is occupied with numerous circular or oval orifices with roimded 
margins; the outer surface of /. Ingalli is furnished with dee|) 
more or less sinuous channels with rounded margins, while tlie si¬ 
milar channels in D. pumicens are decidedly arranged in nearly 
straight lines. Beside these differences in external appearance, the 
characters of their respective skeletons at once separate tiiem not 
only as species, but as genera. The irregular structure of D. yrw- 
mkeim is readily to be distinguished from the characteristic syinnie- 
tricai configuration of the circular confluent areas of IpMleon. 

^Tliereis also in the British Museum a piece of .D. pumkeus, about 
2 inches long by inch broad and about | inch thick, on a tablet, 
said to be from Barbacloes; this is probably a fragment off the large 
specimen from the Bristol collection, as its microscopical characters 
agree precisely with those of the large portions which I have exa¬ 
mined. 

There is also a small ' specimen of the species in the Belfast Mu- 
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seum ill about the same degree of preservation as the type one; but 
ill consequence, probably, of not having been so much washed to 
make it look pretty, it abounds in the beautiful and characteristic 
spiiiulo-trifurcate liesradiate stellate retentive spicula. 

The fibre in the skeleton is abundantly but irregularly tuber- 
culated, as represented in hg. 1, Plate III., from a section of 
the type specimen from Barbadoes in tlie British Museum, x 108 
linear. 

Tiie tuberculation of the fibre is remarkable and very character¬ 
istic ; when viewed with a power of about 700 linear, their apices are 
always more or less papillous ; in some the papillee are numerous and 
well produced, while in others they are in an incipient condition. 
Fig. 13, Plate III., represents two of the tubercles on the side of a 
portion of skeleton-fibre with their terminal papillae, X 666 linear. 

Beside the large primary fibres, there is a secondary series of 
skeleton-fibres, which are evidently auxiliary to the larger system. 
Tliey occur especially in the large interstitial spaces of the sponge, 
their office being apparently that of filling up those vacant spaces 
when no longer necessary in the economy of the animal, and to sus¬ 
tain therein the multiplied folds of the interstitial membrane ; their 
office in this respect is the same as that of the large rectangulated 
liexradiafce spicula (PL III. fig. 2) which occur so frequently in tlie 
interspaces of the skeletons of the siliceo-fibrous sponges, and their 
mode of development very closely resembles that of those spicula. 
In an early stage of their growth they very closely simulate the form 
of the spicula; but instead of being freely developed amidst the 
membranous tissues, they are always based on the primary skeleton- 
fibres. A single small fibre pullulates from some part of one of the 
larger skeleton-ones, and is projected in a straight line into the vacant 
space: if it meets with none other in its progress, at some distance 
from its origin four lateral branches are thrown out at right angles 
to the axial fibre and to each other, and the axial fibre conti¬ 
nues its progress in a straight line. If it meets no other fibre in 
its progress, the distal ends of the axial fibre and of the lateral 
ones become clavated, and all parts of the shaft and radii profusely 
spinous, and the whole constitutes a perfect simulation, in form, 
of a rectangulated hexradiate spiculum. But, on the contrary, 
should the axial or the raclial branches meet with other such fibres, 
they immediately inosculate, and the previously straight radii are 
contorted in various directions to meet the necessities of the situa¬ 
tion ; and, as is frequently the case, where many of these fibres 
are projected from different bases into the same space, they unite 
and form one mass of small contorted fibres, while there is good 
reason, from the gradual increase in size of the basal portions of 
some of them, to believe that they are ultimately developed into 
the size and form of the primary skeleton-ones. 

The primary skeleton-fibre averages inch in diameter; the 
auxiliary fibres vary from T i m diameter. How 

ever closely they may simulate the form of true hexradiate spi- 
ciila, they may always be distinguished from them by their attach- 
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nieiit to the primary skeleton-fibres and by their habit of inos¬ 
culation. 

Beside the auxiliary fibres, there are in some parts of tiie 
sponge an abundance of true rectangular hexradiate spicula (Plate 
in/fig. 2) ; but they are rarely found mixed with the auxiliary 
fibres or in the same spaces with them. Although occurring in 
closely packed groups, they never unite with each other, nor are 
they even attached to any parts of the surrounding skeleton-fibre, 
and they always pi^eserve their normal form. They are slendcn*, 
smooth, and their radii are very slightly inclined to become clavate. 
The termination of the elongated basal portion of the spiculiim is 
frequently incipiently spinous. Their length is inch, the expan¬ 
sion of tiie lateral radii diameter of the axial shaft 

varies from to johnr 

The trifurcated attenuato-hexradiate stellate (Plate IIL fig. 5) and 
the trifurcated spinulo-hexradiate stellate spicula (Plate III. fig. 4) 
are both very ahimdant, and in some small masses of sarcode they 
are so numerous and so closely packed together as to render it quite 
impossible to count them. The sarcode appears to have been very 
abundant, as in some parts it completely fills up the reticulations 
of the skeleton; it is of a full amber-yellow colour. 

Thus far we have positive characters by which to discriminate 
this beautiful species of sponge from its nearly allied congeners; 
but I have been fortunate in finding other characters, which, from 
the mode in which they have been obtained, although not so deci¬ 
sive in their nature, are yet of such importance that their descrip¬ 
tion cannot be omitted in treating of this species. 

I carefully examined the half of the type specimen of D. pmm- 
cem that is in the British Museum in the hope of finding a small 
fragment of the dermal portion of the sponge, but I did not suc¬ 
ceed in detecting any remains of it on the cup-shaped portion of 
the specimen; but on the basal surface of the pedicel there were 
remains of what appears to have been the basal membrane. It 
consists of a dense yellow incrustation, closely intermingled with 
the basal skeleton-structure, and agreeing in colour and appearance 
with a few very minute specks of the animal matter of the external 
surface of the sponge, I mounted a small portion of this basal mat¬ 
ter in Canada balsam ; but this material did not render the fragments 
transparent j yet there were at some portions of their margins unmis¬ 
takable evidences of their containing spicula. There were also 
fragments of the skeleton-structure of the base of the sponge, the 
reticulations of which were, as might be expected from their situa¬ 
tion, very close and dense (Plate III. figs, 14 and 15); and along 
with these fragments there was a group of three large and very 
remarkable verticillately spined cylindrical spicula, very closely re¬ 
sembling in their structure the one represented by fig. 69, plate 3, 
vol. i., * Monograph of British Sponges,’ and also by fig, 23, plate 36, 
PhiL Trans* for 1862, but differing from those figures in being much 
longer in their proportions, and in having a greater number of circles 
of spines (Plate IIL fig. 6). Having seen thus much of the dermal 
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structiiresj I treated tlie remaining portion of the specimen by boil¬ 
ing it in nitric acidj and obtained not only numerous specimens of 
the spicula I have described above, but others of an exceedingly in¬ 
teresting description, which I shall now proceed to describe. 

The large verticillately spined spicula are very numerous, and ex¬ 
ceedingly various in their proportions. They are usually more or 
less curved, and vary greatly in size and in the mode of their spina- 
tion : some of the larger ones are acerate; that is, each end termi¬ 
nates in a well-produced point; others have at one end an irregular 
aggregation of stout spines, while the other is acutely terminated; 
and in some both ends are crowded with stout spines; and the general 
character of the shaft is that of a cylindrical spiculum. They occur 
in every imaginable stage of development, from extremely delicate 
diameters with the whorls of spines in quite an incipient condition 
(Plate III. fig. 6 a) up to the fully developed spiculum (fig. 6 b), 
The number of whorls of spines vary from 9 to 16; one with the 
latter number measured inch in length, and the diameter of the 
shaft was -g-l-g- inch. The spines are large, acutely conical, and there 
are seldom more than five or six in each whorl. These spicula must 
have been very numerous and closely disposed in the membrane. 
The two small pieces acted upon by the acid would not have exceeded 
the space of a quarter of a superficial square inch, while the results 
of their dissolution by the acid would cover more thau a superficial 
square inch, and in a microscopic field of view inch in diameter 
I counted as many as twenty-one of them. Under all these circum¬ 
stances there can be no reasonable doubt of these spicula being those 
of the defensive system of the dermal membrane of the sponge; and 
such spicula are usually found as abundant in the basal membrane 
as in other parts of the dermal system. 

I found also a considerable number of small equiangular or sub- 
inequiangular triradiate spicula with smooth attenuated radii, varying 
ill size, from point to point of the rays, from (Plate 

in. fig. 7)* Such spicula are usually comparatively few in number, 
and are dispersed irregularly on the surfaces of the dermal or inter¬ 
stitial membranes of sponges. At the margin of a fragment of the 
sponge from very near the basal attachment, which was mounted in 
Canada balsam in its natural condition, I found the small equiangular 
spicula and little acerate ones (Plate III. fig. 8) imbedded in the mem¬ 
brane amidst minute attenuato-stellate ones. In this position they 
may therefore be regarded as tension-spicula of the dermal membrane. 

Amidst the other spicula resulting from the dissolution of the 
fragments from the base of the sponge by nitric acid there were 
several furcated attenuato-patento-ternate (Plate III. fig. 9) and 
didhotomo-patento-ternate (fig. 10) connecting spicula. One large 
one of the last-named form measured across its ternate termination 
inch; and all of them had large central canals in their radii. 
These spicula appear to vary considerably in size; a smaller one 
measured greatest expansion. There can be no doubt 

that they belonged to the expansile dermal system of the sponge; 
and the small number of them found may be accounted for by their 
pROC. ZooL, Soc.—1869, No. YL 
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forming no part of the economy of the basal membrane, although 
usually abounding in-the dermal one; and their presence may be 
accounted for by the fact that the material operated on was princi¬ 
pally taken from the margin of the base of the sponge, at the junc¬ 
tion of the membrane of the pedicel with that of the base. 

Imbedded in the remains of the membranous structures operated 
upon by nitric acid, there were a few very minute atteuuato-stellate 
spicula ; and I subsequently found at the margin of a fragment of 
the basal portion of the sponge, mounted in Canada balsam in its 
natural condition, several dichotomo-patento-tern ate connecting 
spicula m situ^ and along with them a crowd of the minute atteiiiiato- 
stellate ones. They were so numerous as to entirely obscure the 
small portion of dermal membrane on which they reposed. The 
regular mode of their disposition on the membrane, and the contact 
of the latter with the expanded outer surface of the heads of the 
dicliotomo-patento-ternate connecting spicula, unmistakably indi¬ 
cates their especial office and true position in the sponge as reten¬ 
tive and defensive spicula of the dermal membrane. 

I measured several of these minute spicula. The largest was 
inch from the opposite points of their radii; the smallest was 
jyVa extreme diameter; but by far the greater number were 

about Y^^inch in diameter, and the largest measurement was of rare 
occurrence. Occasionally, but very rarely, the radii were cylindrical, 
instead of attenuating to an acute point. 

From the indications afforded by the spicula I have described 
above we may reasonably predict that, when a specimen of D. pumi- 
celts shall have been found in a living state and perfectly preserved, 
we shall find it to be furnished with a beautiful expansile dermal 
system similar in character to those of the siliceo-fibrous sponges 
which are well known to us in a perfect state of preservation, such 
as D. Frattii and D. MasonL But our evidence regarding the 
structure of the sponge is not yet exhausted; for by a careful exa¬ 
mination of a series of minute fragments which I subsequently ob¬ 
tained from the margin of the base of the type specimen in the 
British Museum and mounted in Canada balsam in their natural 
conditions, I strengthened the evidence obtained from the spicula 
operated on by nitric acid. In several cases these spicula were seen 
imbedded together in the same membrane at the transparent edges 
of the fragments under examination. In one such case the membrane 
was thickly studded with the minute attenuato-stellate spicula, and 
amidst them was imbedded one of the sub equiangular triradiate and 
several of the small acerate tension-spicula; from the edges of an¬ 
other fragment the ternate heads of two connecting spicula, covered 
by dermal membrane containing innumerable minute attenuato-stel¬ 
late spicula, were projected, thus confirming the inferences raised 
by the spicula arising from the dissolution of the fragments in nitric 
acid. 

The evidence derived from the dissolution of portions of the basal 
part of the sponge in nitric acid might reasonably be questioned ; 
but when we are able to confirm it by detecting the spicula separated 
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by the acid imbedded together in their natural conditions in the 
membranes of the animal, this at once removes all doubts respecting 
their really appertaining to the animal under consideration. 

In a small fragment of the skeleton from the inner surface of the 
sponge near the base L found portions of the interstitial membranes 
filling the areas of the network of the skeleton in a good state of 
preservation ; they were coated with dense yellow sarcode, in which 
were a considerable number of trifurcated hexradiate stellate spicula 
completely imbedded; but I could not detect any of the minute 
attenuato-stellate, the equiangular triradiate, or the small acerate 
spicula; it may therefore be fairly inferred, from their absence in the 
interstitial membranes, that the latter three forms appertain more 
especially to the dermal one, in which they occur in such abundance. 

In the Museum of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris there are two 
very interesting specimens of Dactylocalyx pumiceus^ one is a 
small and apparently young specimen, the other a tall ewer-shaped 
specimen in a well-developed adult condition. The first of these 
two specimens, I was informed, had not been in the possession of 
Dr. Lacaze-Duthiers more than a few weeks previously to my seeing 
it. It was labelled Iphiteon panicea, Valenciennes. La Marti¬ 
nique.” It is 2| inches in height, and the same in diameter at the 
top of the cup. It is based on the edge of a fiat piece of what is 
apparently tufa. In form, it is a symmetrical cup without a pe¬ 
dicel ; the base is about H inch by 1 inch in diameter. The thick¬ 
ness of the cup at the margin varies from a quarter to rather exceed¬ 
ing half an inch. On the outer surface there are deep channels run¬ 
ning most frequently in a longitudinal direction, varying in width 
from about 1 to 2 lines, and in length from | inch to 2 inches; and 
where they are not present, their places are supplied by round or 
oval deep apertures. On the interior surface there are also 9 or 10 
lines of large round or oval apertures radiating from the base of the 
cup to the margin. Many of these deep interstitial cavities pass 
entirely through the sides of the cup, so that they are common to 
both internal and external surfaces. In some of these cavities on 
the inside of the cup there were one or two long slender spicula, the 
whole lengths of which could not be seen. 

The structural peculiarities of the skeleton agree perfectly with 
those of the type specimen of Stutchbiiry's genus Bactylocalyx, and 
the specific characters, as far as they were present, with the species 
pumiceus. The specimen has been too well washed, to make it look 
beautiful; but notwithstanding this injudicious treatment, I found, 
in the minute section of the skeleton, made at right angles to its sur¬ 
face, several little groups of spinulo-trifurcated hexradiate spicula 
imbedded in the remains of the animal matter. 

The second or ewer-shaped specimen is 14 inches in height; its 
upper margin is not circular, but has one portion of its circumfe¬ 
rence bent outward and downward like the lip of a large water-ewer. 
At this depressed part it is 12| inches across; and at right angles to 
this line the measurement is 10 inches. It is lahelhd Iphiteon 
panicea^^ from Martinique par M, PI& 1829.^’ It has no part 
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remaining of tlie basal membrane or true surface of attachment, and 
has ill the centre of its present base a bole through it big enough to 
receive my first finger ; and it is probable that the true base was an 
inch or more below the present one. On its external surface it has 
numerous wide and deep channels, radiating irregularly from the base 
towards the margin of the cup. The ridges between these channels 
have rounded edges, and they have frequently round or oval aper¬ 
tures irregularly dispersed upon them. Both channels and round 
orifices penetrate deeply into the substance of the sponge. The in¬ 
terior surface has very few of these interstitial channels; but there 
are an abundance of large cavities of a somewdiat funnel-shaped form, 
their lower orifices being small compared with their surface ones, 
many of w^hich are i inch in diameter. There is a very slight 
tendency towards a radial arrangement of these large orifices. 

The results of the microscopical examinations of fragments of 
the tissues of this sponge from various parts were exceedingly satis¬ 
factory. From the part of the base of the sponge, where it is stained 
yellow by the remains of the animal matter, I obtained portions of 
membranous structure containing numerous specimens ofdichotomo- 
patento-ternate spicula, like those in the basal membrane of the type 
specimen in the British Museum. Dense patches of small acerate 
spicula with numerous minute simple attenuate-stellate ones inter¬ 
mixed with them, precisely similar to those in the type specimen, 
were also abundant and m siiUj completely covering and concealing 
comparatively large fragments of the skeleton-tissues. A few frag¬ 
ments of a basal siliceous reticulation similar to that in the type spe¬ 
cimen were also observed. 

From a part of the external surface of the sponge near its upper 
margin, which w^as stained of a brown colour by the animal matter, I 
obtain fragments containing numerous patches of dark amber- 
coloured sarcode and a considerable number of gemmules in siiu, 
Tliey are globose and variable in size (Plate III. fig. 12); they 
are membranous and aspiculous, and are very like those figured in 
plate 25. fig. 340, ‘Monograph of British Spongiadoe,’ vol. i., from 
Iphiteon jpmicea in the Museum of the Jardin des Plantes. Im¬ 
bedded in the patches of sarcode there were trifurcated attenuate 
and spimilo-trifurcated hexradiate stellate spicula in considerable 
quantities; and in some dust shaken out of the inside of the sponge 
numerous fine specimens of the large fusiforrni-acerate spicula, like 
those of tlie type specimens, were obtained. The discovery in the 
French specimen of the dichotomo-patento-ternate spicula, and the 
patches of the small acerate and simple attenuato-stellate spicula in¬ 
termingled, is highly satisfactory, as it places beyond a reasonable 
doubt their true positions in the sponge, and that they were not ad¬ 
ventitious in the type specimen, but were really characteristic of the 
species; and at the same time it marks the specific identity of the 
French specimen with the type one of Stutchbury’s genus. 

None of the large acerate or cylindrical verticillately spinous spi¬ 
cula which abound in the-basal membrane of the type specimen, 
or of the subequiangular triradiate spicula of the dermal membrane. 
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were observed; but tlieir absence may be readily accounted for by 
llie condition of the basal portion of the French specimen and the 
apparently total destruction of its dermal membrane. In every 
other specific character there is a complete agreement betv/een the 
two specimens under consideration. 

Among the spicula resulting from the dissolution of a portion of 
the basal structures of the type specimen of D. jpimiceus, 1 found two 
trifurcated expando-ternate spicula, which are represented by fig. 14, 
Plate III., X 666 linear. They are very minute, and probably 
belong to an unknown species of the genus, and were adherent to the 
basal membrane of D. jf}u?niceus, I have never met with this form 
of spiciilum before; I have therefore thought it advisable to record 
its occurrence. 

Dactvlocalyx heteroformis, Bowerbank. 

Ooscinospongia heteroformis, Valenciennes. 

Sponge sessile, fan-shaped, plicated sinuously. Surface slightly 
undulating, minutely hispid. Oscula on the upper surface slightly 
elevated and marginated, margins rounded ; uniform in size and 
very numerous, irregularly dispersed, rarely exceeding one-third of a 
line in diameter. Pores congregated on the under or inhalant 
surface ; porous areas scarcely visible to the unassisted eye, slightly 
depressed, very numerous, dispersed, rarely more than once their 
own diameter from each other. Expansile dermal system exceed¬ 
ingly ramified and complicated; inhalant surface furnished abun¬ 
dantly with long, slender, flexuous spicula, irregularly dispersed amid 
the dermal fibres. Dermal membrane pellucid, furnished with a fine 
but very irregular network of apparently siliceous fibres. Skeleton 
—reticulations close, irregular, and very much ramified; fibre smooth, 
slightly compressed ; frequently terminating in dense short tufts of 
minutely ramified fibres. 

Colour in the dried state, dark brown. 

Hah. Shanghai (M. Montigny, 1854). 

Examined in the dried condition. 

The sponge is composed of numerous sinuous plications or folds 
from 3 to 4 lines in thickness near the margin. It is 5 inches in 
lieight, 4-J- inches in breadth, and, including the plications, from 3 to 
4 inches from back to front. The membranous and sarcodous tis¬ 
sues are apparently in the same state of preservation as when taken 
from the sea in a living condition. The surface of the plications is 
slightly undulated. The hispidation of the surface is not visible to 
the unassisted eye; but, in a section at right angles to the surface, 
beneath the microscope it is distinctly apparent. The integral parts 
of the expansile dermal system appear to be inextricably locked to¬ 
gether ; but this external layer of tissue is distinctly separated from 
the solid mass of the skeleton beneath it. The porous system on 
the under or inhalant surface of the sponge is a very beautiful mi¬ 
croscopical object. The inhalant areas are exceedingly numerous 
and closely adjoining each other; they vary to some extent in their 
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form from circular to oval, and occasionally they are nearly oblong. 
They are protected from the incursions of minute annelids and other 
enemies by the projection into their areas of the furcated termina¬ 
tions of the skeleton-fibres of the surface-tissues (Plate IV. fig. 2). 
This beautiful inode of defence is very characteristic of the species, 
and is an excellent substitute for the usual defensive spiciila in such 
organs. Beside this mode of defence, the dermal surface is fiir- 
nislied rather abundantly with long slender flexuous spicuk, which 
pass over the inhalant areas in various directions. 

The oscular surface of the sponge is not furnished with the same 
minute slender acerate spicula that abound on the inhalant one, but 
the whole of the former surface is protected by a modifi.cation of the 
style of defence that is so beautifully exhibited on the margins of 
the inhalant areas. The oscular membrane which closes that organ 
and the slightly elevated ring whence it proceeds have not the same 
furcated defences that are so abundant at the margins of the iriba- 
lant areas; but as we focus downward through the orifice towards 
the surface of the rigid skeleton of the sponge, we occasionally ob¬ 
serve some of the furcated defences projecting from the parietes of 
the cavities. The oscular membranes at several of these orifices 
were in a semicontracted state; numerous minute grains of sand 
were scattered on their external surfaces, but no spicula were a|)pa- 
rent in any of the membranes. In one of them the margin was in a 
very perfect condition, slightly thickened; and the membrane exhi¬ 
bited faint concentric lines of contraction (Plate IV. fig. 3). 

The dermal membrane is pellucid, and is furnished with a fine but 
very irregular network or stratum of slender siliceous fibres, their sili¬ 
ceous structure being well characterized by the frequency of their frac¬ 
tures at right angles to their axes ; they do not appear to anastomose, 
but to overlie each other without any approach to symmetry in the 
mode of their disposition. Plate IV. fig. 4 represents a small por¬ 
tion of this tissue beneath a power of 308 linear. 

The skeleton-tissue is exceedingly irregular and intricate. The 
fibres of which it is composed are more or less compressed; they 
are quite smooth, but frequently throw off short branches which 
terminate with crowded masses of minute ramifications of siliceous 
structure. 

Ill July 1861, when I first saw this sponge in the collection of the 
Jardiii des Plantes at Paris, the late Professor Valenciennes told me 
that he had not yet described it; and on the occasion of my last 
visit to Paris, in May 1868,1 could not learn that lie had subsequently 
done so. I am therefore quite ignorant of the characters he would 
have assigned to his genus Coseinospongia ; but as it agrees in the 
structure of its skeleton with Stutchburyk previously established 
Baetyhcalyos, I have assigned it to that genus accordingly. 

Bactylocalyx M^^Anbrewii, Bowerbank. 

MacAndrewia azorica, Gray^ P. Z. S, 1859, p. 438, plate xv. 

Sponge pedicelled, sinuously cup-shaped. Surface even or 
slightly undulating. Oscula small, evenly dispersed on the inner or- 
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exlialant surface; simple or slightly elevated and marginated. Pores 
inconspicuous, evenly dispersed on the outer or inhalant surface, 
furnished with a protective fringe of minute short acerate spicula. 
Expansile dermal system—dermal membrane abundantly furnished 
with minute, short, stout, acerate spicula, evenly matted together. 
Connecting spicula foliato-expando-ternate; foliations of the apex 
depressed, very elaborate and irregular, shaft rather long. Skeleton- 
surface covered by a secondary dermal membrane ; abundantly fur¬ 
nished with minute, short, acerate spicula, same as those of the pri¬ 
mary dermal membrane. Skeleton-fibres somewhat compressed, 
smooth, furnished at intervals with groups of large spicular attenu¬ 
ated spines. Sarcode in the dried state amber-coloured. 

Colour, in the dried state, nut-brown. 

Hah. St. Michael’s, Azores (Robert Andrew, Esq.), 

Examined in the dried state. 

This sponge was described by Dr. J. E. Gray in the ^ Proceedings’ 
of this Society for 1859, p. 438, plate xv. Radiata, under the 
name of MacAndrewia azorica. In its external appearance it very 
closely resembles Bactylocalyx heteroformis of the Museum of the 
Jardiii des Plantes, Paris, and Bactylocalyx Frattii; but in its 
structural characters it differs in many important respects from 
either of them. 

The structure of the skeleton is truly that of a Bactylocalyx, and 
I have therefore referred it to that genus. 

The description of the genus in the ^ Proceedings ’ of this Society 
for 1859 refers only to its external characters, and is so vague that 
it might he equally well applied to several other species of this 
tribe of sponges. In the ‘Proceedings’ for May 1867 Dr. Gray 
gives another version of its generic characters, in which he designates 
the sponge as a coral, thus ;—“ The coral expanded, cyathiform; 
the upper and lower surface smooth, the upper surface with small 
oscules; the fibres of skeleton small, with stellate spicules on the 
dermal surface. The stellate spicules three-rayed ; the rays forked 
and reforked. Bowerbank, British Sponges, fig. 53.” This de¬ 
scription is not only quite as vague as the original one, but, in addi¬ 
tion, is very incorrect. In the first place, the specimen is undoubt¬ 
edly not a coral j and, secondly, there are no stellate spicula on the 
dermal surface, nor have the connecting spicula “ the rays forked and 
reforked.” And the reference made to ‘British Sponges,’ fig. 53, 
is a mistake, as a reference to-that work will prove, the spiculum 
there represented by the figure quoted being “ a spiculated dichotomo- 
patento-ternate” one “from an unknown sponge.” And, moreover, 
no such form of spiculum is to be found in Dr. Gray’s MacAndrewia 
azorica. The specimen is in the British Museum. 

The sponge is elevated on a short stout pedicel, from the top of 
which it expands into an irregular sinuously shaped cup with rounded 
margin. The external or inhalant surface is smooth, but slightly 
undulating. The internal or exhalant surface is slightly roughened 
by the presence of the oscula, which are evenly distributed over the 
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wHole of its surface ; they rarely exceed a line in diameter; the 
smaller ones are frequently simple orifices, the larger ones are slightly 
elevated and margiiiated. The pores are not visible without tlie aid 
of considerable microscopical power; with about 100 linear their 
structure exhibits an exceedingly beautiful appearance. They eacli 
occupy an area formed by the intermingling of the elegant foliations 
of the ternate connecting spicula ; and each little porous area is fur¬ 
nished with a regular fringe composed of a single series of the sinali 
dermal tension-spicula, which, projected from its margin inwards, 
meet at about the centre of the space, forming a complete defence 
against the incursions of any minute enemy ; in the dermal mem¬ 
brane around, the minute tension-spicula are closely and irregularly 
matted together (Plate IV. fig. 5). 

When we view a section of the sponge made at right angles to its 
surface, the structural peculiarities of the expansile dermal system 
of this tribe of sponges are very beautifully displayed. The outer 
surface is densely covered with the terminations of the ternate spi¬ 
cula of that organ, and again with the dermal membrane and its 
closely matted tension-spicula. Immediately beneath we see the 
pendent shafts of the ternate spicula, more or less clothed with minute 
acerate spicula, and with the proximal terminations of the shafts 
cemented by keratode to projecting portions of the fibre of the rigid 
skeleton, the surface of which is covered by a stratum of membra¬ 
nous structure, abundantly furnished with minute acerate spicula; 
the space between this surface-membrane of the rigid skeleton and 
the under surface of the expansile dermal system forms a large ca¬ 
vernous or crypt-like cavity supported by innumerable pillars at 
about equal distances from each other. 

The arrangement of the fibres of the rigid skeleton have all the 
complete irregularity of a Bactylocalgx^ and there is not the 
slightest approach in any part to the confluent radial structure of an 
l;^iiteon. There are a few comparatively large acerate spicula dis¬ 
persed amid the reticulations of the rigid .skeleton ; they are about 
four or five times the length of the dermal ones, and they are not 
frequently to be seen in situ. The connecting spicula are exceedingly 
beautiful objects. They are very variable in size and structure; and 
no two of them are alike in the mode of the foliations of their ternate 
radii, which are evidently modified to meet the necessities of the in¬ 
termingling of their terminations, so as to secure a strong and elastic 
covering to the interstitial cavity beneath, and at the same time to 
produce abundant spaces for the porous areas of the dermis of the 
inhalant system. The structural aspect beneath the exhalant sur¬ 
face is very diiferent from that of the inhalant one : here we find, as 
might be expected, large cavernous spaces for the reception of the 
effete streams from the rigid skeleton beneath, and, instead of the 
regular crypt-like form viith its numerous minute pillars, we have 
elongated extensive spaces, the sides of which are, to a great extent, 
composed of irregularly disposed large acerate spicula imbedded in 
membranous structure; the shafts of the connecting spicula above 
are some of them connected with the parietes of the cavernous spaces. 
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while others appear to have no connexion with the tissues beneath 
them. 

BactyloCALYX Prattii, Bowerbaiik. 

Sponge irregularly cup-shaped, pedicelled; surface even, slightly 
undulating. Oscula simple, small, dispersed, numerous. Pores 
congregated in areas formed by the distal terminations of the ex- 
paiido-ternate connecting spicula, numerous and large. Expansile 
dermal system—dermal membrane pellucid, furnished abundantly 
with minute entirely spined fusiformi-cylindrical spicula, short, 
frequently semilunate or angulated, irregularly dispersed. Con¬ 
necting spicula irregularly furcated pateiito-teniate; radii slightly 
depressed, apices thin and expanded; ternate heads combining to 
form a dermal network. Enveloping membrane of the rigid skeleton 
abounding with the same minute spicula as those of the dermal 
membrane, and also with numerous separate dat fasciculi of long 
and slender acerate tension-spicula. Skeleton—rete compact; 
fibres smooth, or irregularly and slightly spinous ; free terminations 
of fibres ramose, or abundantly tuberculated. Interstitial spicula 
acerate, long, slender, and frequently fiexuous, mostly disposed iii 
lines at right angles to the dermal surface. Interstitial membranes 
pellucid, furnished with the same form of retentive spicula as the 
dermal membrane. 

Colour in the dried state, light brown. 

Hab. East-Indies {S. P, Pratt^ island of Formosa 

(Mr. Swmhoe). 

Examined in the dried state. 

I am indebted to my late friend Mr. S. P. Pratt for the very in¬ 
teresting specimen under consideration. He stated that he was not 
quite certain of its locality, but he believed he had received it from 
his son, who was then in India, along with many other interesting 
marine specimens. The form of the sponge is that of an irregularly 
shaped cup, the rim of which is nearly an oblong, 4| inches long and 
3|- inches wide; and at one corner there is a depression of the mar¬ 
gin, so as to form a lip to the cup of rather more than an inch in 
depth. The height of the cup in its present state is 4 inches. It 
has been broken away from its natural base; but, from the indications 
remaining, it is probable that it was elevated on a short pedestal. 
The margin of the cup is unequal in its thickness, varying from half 
an inch to a thin sharp edge. The specimen was evidently in a living 
state when taken from the sea, and it is still in an excellent state of 
preservation. 

The oscula are simple orifices, without any especial defensive or¬ 
gans ; they have the usual contractile membrane to open and close 
them in accordance with the necessities of the amimal. The greater 
portion of them were closed, while others were more or less open. 
Through one in the latter condition, in a slice from the surface 
mounted in Canada balsam, the surface of the rigid skeleton was 
seen, covered by the enveloping membrane, which was closely adhe- 
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rent to tlie outer portion of the rigid skeleton. When the back of this 
specimen was presented to the eye, this membrane was seen to be 
abundantly supplied with large, long, hat fasciculi of slender acerate 
teiisioii-spiciila. The minute short fusiformi-cylindrical spicula were 
as profusely scattered over the surface of this membrane as on the 
external dermal one. 

The porous system, especially when we view its inner surface, is a 
most beautiful object for the microscope. The interlacing radii of 
the large patento-ternate connecting spicula form a beautiful series 
of round or oval areas, each containing from one to four or five large 
pores,The greater portion of which were open ; and the dermal mem¬ 
brane on which they exist is beautifully freckled with innumerable 
minute, entirely spined fusiformi-cylindrical spicula, so closely packed 
together as to completely obscure the surface of the membrane, while 
the acutely conical shafts of the connecting spicula are seen at re¬ 
gular intervals projected towards the eye. A portion of this beau¬ 
tiful membrane is represented by fig. 8, Plate V. 

The expansile dermal system is admirably displayed in tliis sponge 
by a section at right angles to the surface from almost any part of 
it. In some portions of such a section the dermal surface is closely 
pressed on to the surface of the rigid skeleton, while in others it is 
seen more or less separated from it, forming a cavity above it, into 
which the shafts of the connecting spicula are projected towards the 
surface beneath, as represented by fig. 6, Plate V. 

The irregularly furcated patento-ternate connecting spicula are 
singular in their structure, and very characteristic of the species. 
No two of them are precisely alike, either in size or form ; tlie ec¬ 
centricity with which the radii are projected from the head of the 
shaft and the exceedingly variable mode of their ramifications arc 
not a matter of chance, but they are evidently influenced by the ne¬ 
cessities of their combinations with each other in forming the dermal 
network and porous areas; for if we view them in situ, we observe 
no points straying from the lines of combination, but the whole of 
their radii are locked together so as to form a compact but expansile 
network for the support of the dermal membrane and the formation 
of the porous areas. 

The interstitial membranes filling the areas of the network of the 
skeleton are very translucent, and would scarcely be visible when 
immersed in Canada balsam, if it were not for the minute, short fusi- 
formi-cylindrical spicula which are dispersed over their surfaces. 
These spicula, though exceedingly minute, afford very decisive spe¬ 
cific characters. They are dispersed, more or less, over every part 
of the membranous structures, but more especially on the dermal 
membrane and the enveloping membrane of the rigid skeleton, which 
tissues they completely cover. They require a power of from 700 
to 1000 linear to define their structural characters in a satisfactory 
manner. They vary considerably in size; one of the largest that 
I measured was inch in length, and yxJ-ee inch in diameter j 
one of the smallest measured inch in length, and iiich 

in diameter. 
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The coiitinuons reticulating fibre of the skeleton is smooth and 
slightly compressed; but there are numerous stout branches pro¬ 
jected from it that are full of large tuberculatioiis, so that they very 
closely resemble the young budding antlers of a stag which are" being 
renewed after the old ones have been shed. There are also occasion¬ 
ally small short groups of tubercles on the angles of the reticulating 
skeleton; but these are probably an incipient state of the large 
tuherculated branches which are projected in such great numbers 
into the interstitial cavities of the sponge. These organs apparently 
supply the place of auxiliary fibres and the rectangulated hexradiate 
spicula so plentiful in other species of Dactylocalyos^ but which 
appear to be totally absent in this one. The nnnierous fasciculi of 
long slender acerate spicula also appear to replace the rectangulated 
hexradiate ones in their office of supplying support to the interstitial 
membranes of the sponge in the larger spaces within the skeleton ; 
a few single ones are frequently seen passing amid the reticulations 
of the skeleton in directions either horizontal or diagonal to the 
surface. 

During a visit to the British Museum on the 23rd of October, 
1868, I was fortunate enough to find a second specimen of this spe¬ 
cies, from Formosa by Mr. Swinhoe. It differs materially in form 
from the type one that I received from my late friend Mr. Pratt. 
It is a much less developed sponge ; but what there is of it is on a 
larger scale; and fortunately the basal attacbment, wanting in the 
type specimen, is in a perfect condition. It is seated on one end of 
a small mass of what appears to be sandstone, the under surface of 
which is covered by serpulse. On the sandstone at the base of the 
sponge there is a cream-coloured patch of a compound tunicated 
animal, about 11 inch in length and | inch in breadth. The base of the 
sponge is 2 inches by IJinch in diameter ; half an inch above the at¬ 
tachment the specimen is contracted (and at that part the development 
of the cup commences), and it expands slightly upward j the height 
of the specimen is about 3 inches. The sponge is fortunately in 
very nearly as fine a state of preservation as when taken from the 
sea; and every organ that is found in the type specimen appears 
in abundance in the one from Formosa. In truth, portions of the 
structures taken from the one specimen cannot, by microscopical 
examination, be distinguished from those mounted from the other. 

There are some points in the state of the two specimens that are 
very instructive. Thus in the type specimen the porous system is 
in a beautiful condition, and the numerous pores in the areas are all 
open, while in the corresponding portions of the dermal membrane 
in the specimen from Formosa they are entirely closed; so that the 
important character of the congregation of the pores in areas could 
not have been determined from the latter specimen alone. 

The acquisition of this specimen from Formosa is in favour of Mr. 
FratFs belief that the type one was really an East-Indian specimen. 

Dactylocadyx Masont, Bowerbank. 

Sponge sessile, sinuously fan-shaped; surface even, margin 
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rounded. Osciik small, slightly elevated, dispersed, very numerous. 
Pores inconspicuous, dispersed. Expansile dermal system—dermal 
membrane abundantly spiculous. Connecting spicula furcated, at- 
tenuato-patentO“teruate, large and numerous; beads combining to 
form an irregular dermal network. Retentive spicula elongo-at- 
tenuato-stellate; radii long and slender, rather numerous. En¬ 
veloping membrane of rigid skeleton—^retentive spicula same as 
those of the dermal membrane, rather numerous. Skeleton—areas 
of reticulation round or oval, nearly equable in size; fibre smootb, 
hut umbonated at intervals; umbones cylindrical, smooth, sliort; 
apices very nearly flat. Gemmules membranous, smooth, sub- 
globular. 

Colour, in tiie dried state, nut-brown. 

Hub. Madeira (/£ N, Mason, JEsq.), 

Examined in the dried state. 

The form of this sponge is that of a broad, irregularly sinuous, fan- 
shaped plate about 5 or 6 lines in thickness; it is 7i inches high, 
12| inches wide, and 3| inches from back to front. On the latter, or 
inbalant surface, at about the middle of its width, there are three 
sinuously fan-shaped plates given off, the largest one from about 
midway between the base and top of the sponge, and two smaller 
ones from near the base; the upper one has grown on a plane about 
parallel to that of the parent sponge, and its inhalant and exhalant 
surfaces aecord with those of that portion of the specimen. The two 
lower ones are projected from the large sponge at nearly right angles 
to its inhalant surface; and they have their inhalant surfaces on 
their upper sides, and their exhalant ones within the folds of their 
under ones. 

The sponge has evidently been sessile: there are no remains of an 
expanded base, but the attachment has apparently been near the 
middle of the basal portion of the specimen; and it appears to have 
grown on a somewhat elevated piece of rock, as both of the extreme 
ends of the sponge project below the apparent plane of attaehment- 
It is evidently an old and well-matured specimen, as it has numerous 
parasites attached to its inhalant surface, among which are several 
specimens of Vermetus, and three of what is apparently CaryophjUia 
Smithiiy two of which are full-grown, and one of them* has numerous 
parasites on its external surface. 

The condition of the sponge is excellent: all its organs are evi¬ 
dently in the state they were when it was taken alive from tlic sea ; 
and it has apparently never undergone the deterioration of immersion 
in fresh water, as a quantity of salt remains in crystals on its suriace. 

This specimen is therefore especially valuafile as leading to a 
natural elucidation of. the general characters of the singular and 
beautiful class of sponges to which it belongs. 

The oscula present no very striking characters; the margins are 
slightly elevated and rounded; many of them are completely closed, 
while others are only partially so; and through the central orifice on 
these the enveloping membrane of the rigid skeleton, thickly studded 
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witli elongo-attenuato-stellate spicula, may freqneiitlj he seen in dtu. 
The connecting spicula are very numerous beneath the dermal mem¬ 
brane of this surface, and their closely intermingled ternate heads 
form a strong and very complicated dermal network. Occasionally 
the osciila run from two or three to six or seven in a line, on k 
slightly elevated ridge ; but in other respects there is no approxima¬ 
tion to a definite arrangement. The pores are situated each in a sino-le 
area, the margin of which is slightly thickened and elevated; Sie 
areas are visible by the aid of a lens of 2 inches focus; they are 
very numerous, and about equidistant from each other; the greater 
portion of them were in a closed condition. 

The expansile dermal system of this sponge affords excellent 
specific characters: the furcated attenuate-patento-ternate connect¬ 
ing spicula are large and strong, and their shafts comparatively 
long, and the central canals in both the shaft and the radii are lar^^ 
and well defined ; the furcations of their ternate heads are closely in¬ 
termingled, forming a fine but very irregular and complex dermal 
network. They vary very considerably in size and proportions: 
one of the largest measured ^ inch in length, and inch in the 
extreme expansion of its ternate head ; one of the smallest measured 
inch in length, and in extreme expansion of its ternate head 
inch. 

The elongo-attenuato-stellate retentive spicula of the dermal mem¬ 
brane are very minute ; two of tbe largest measured jyyy inch and 
inch in length. Their shafts are rarely straight ; they have 
usually two or three angular bends. The radii are long, slender, 
and exceedingly acutely terminated. Their structure and profuse 
dispersion on the surface of the membrane renders them a most 
effective protection against the insidious attacks of voracious enemies 
on that organ. Those on the oscular surface are larger than those 
of the inhalant one. 

The skeleton is also strikingly characteristic. The fibre is some¬ 
what compressed; it is perfectly smooth excepting the umbones 
with which it is studded at intervals; they project from half to once 
their own diameter from its surface, are nearly cylindrical in form, 
and have either a fiat or a hemispherical apex. In the dried con¬ 
dition of the sponge, when closely adherent to the inner surface of 
the dermal membrane, they may at first sight be readily mistaken 
for pores ; their form and general appearance is unlike any cor¬ 
responding organs of a similar description in any other known species 
of this tribe of sponges. 

A few gemmules were observed; they were somewhat globular, 
with a broad attachment; with a power of 308 linear they appeared 
to be filled with minute semitransparent molecules. Their general 
character is very much that of the similar organs in Ipkiteon panicea 
of the Porto-Eico specimen in the Museum of the Jardiii des Plantes, 

When portions of the interior of the skeleton of this sponge are 
immersed in water, and examined beneath the microscope, the sar- 
code is found to be abundant in the interstices of the skeleton, some¬ 
times completely filling the interstitial spaces, and quite ignoring 
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be idea tliat it occurs in but very small quantities in tbe siliceo- 
brous sponges. In truth, if we compare the abundance of its pre- 
ence in this species, as well as in D. M^Andrewii and other such 
poiiges which have been preserved in their natural condition, we 
annot come to any other conclusion than that this vital substance 
3 as abundant in the siliceo-hbrous sponges as it is in the liali- 
ihondroid species, and even in the true Spongioi. 

Bactylocalvx Bowerbankii, Johnson. 

Sponge sinuously and expansively cup-shaped, sessile. Surface 
‘veil; margin hat and angulated. Oscula simple, dispersed, nu- 
nerous. Pores inconspicuous, dispersed. Expansile dermal svstein 
—dermal membrane abundantly spiculous ; connecting spicula fur- 
jated patento-teniate, and rarely dichotomo-patento-ternate, largo 
ind long; tension-spicula fusifornii-acerate, small and short, few in 
number; retentive spicula eloiigo-cylindro-stellate, with very short 
radii, minute, exceedingly numerous ; and elongo-atteiiuato stellate 
few ill number. Skeleton—areas round or oval, irregular; fibre 
cylindrical, smooth, hut irregularly nodulous at intervais; nodules 
cylindrical, short, terminating hemispherically. Interstitial mem¬ 
brane—interstitial spicula fusiformi-acerate, long, slender, and fiexu- 
ous, and same form rather short and stout; retentive spicula 
elongo-cylindro-stellate, and eloiigo-attenuato-stellate, the same as 
those of the dermal membrane, few in number. 

Colour, alive, white (J. Y. Johnson, Esq.), in the dried state light 
brown. 

ffab. Deep water off Madeira (/. T. Johnson, Esq.). 

Examined in the dried state. 

The only specimen of this species known was obtained from deep 
water off the coast of Madeira,’’ by Janies Yate Johnson, Esq., and 
was described and named by him in P. Z. S. 1863, p. 269. The 
general description he has there given is very correct as far as it 
goes; but he has not given a definite specific descidption of its cha¬ 
racters. The specimen is now in the British Museum. 

Dr. Gray, in his ‘‘Notes on the Arrangement of Sponges” 
(P. Z. S- 1867, p, 507)> notices the specimen as a synonym of his 
genus and species MacAndrewia azorica, in the following terras:— 
‘‘The specimen which Mr. J. Yate Johnson has described under 
the name of D. Bowerhankii is larger, more orbicular and expanded 
than I described years before as MacAndrewia azo7ica ; but I cannot 
see any other difierence.” But as the learned author has nowhere, that 
I can find, given any particulars of the structural peculiarities of the 
specimen as compared with those of his species MacAnd^^ewia azorica, 
h|s hasty assignment of it to that species is in reality devoid of any 
authority. Half an hour’s microscopical investigation of the two 
specimens which are in his possession would have completely satisfied 
him that they were very distinct species of animals, as the reader 
may readily satisfy himself by comparing the figures illustrating the 
^species under consideration in Plate V. figs. 2, 3, 4, & 5, from B. 
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IPAndrewii, with those representing the organization of D. Bower- 
bankii in Plate VI. figs. 6, 7, 8. 

The form of the sponge under consideration is that of a shallow 
cup with espaosively undulating margin. The diameter varies 
from twelve to fourteen inches, and its thickness from half to very 
nearly one inch. It has sk large sinuous doublings of its margin, 
which extend as much -beyond the general plane of the sponge at its 
under as at its upper surface; two of these foldings of its substance 
have met at its under surface, and have become cemented together. 
The greater portion of the sinuous margin of the sponge is flat, the 
outer and inner edges in some parts being quite sharply defined. 

The dermal system in this sponge presents very important specific 
characters. In some sections made at right angles to the surface it 
was evidently in a state of complete collapse; the under surfaces of 
the connecting spicula were closely in contact with the surface of the 
rigid skeleton, and their shafts were deeply immersed in its sub¬ 
stance. This position of the expansile dermal system of the sponge 
is probably its natural one while the animal is in a state of repose. 

The connecting spicula vary considerably in their size, form, and 
degree of development. The primary ternate rays are usually short; 
and the secondary furcating ones are five or six times the length of 
the primary ones, and without any secondary furcations, while at 
other times one or more of the furcating rays have a second terminal 
furcation ; these terminal radii are short, and are frequently pro¬ 
jected on a plane at right angles to the other furcations; these 
terminal furcations are sometimes very irregular, their apices, 
instead of two only, having three or four small branches projected in 
different directions, as represented by fig. 7, Plate VI. The mode 
of the disposition of the ternate heads of these spicula in the dermis 
is remarkable: they are not arranged so that their ternate radii 
form definite inhalant areas; • but the rays cross each other in every 
imaginable direction, and the pores are found in the little irre¬ 
gular areas, one, or rarely two together, and they therefore appear 
indiscriminately scattered over the whole of the porous surface. 
They are simple orifices without any defensive spicula such as we 
observe in Bacfylocalyw M^Andrewii. The dermal membrane is 
abundantly supplied with retentive spicula; they are so numerous 
and closely packed as to completely obscure it. They are very 
minute, and no two are alike in size or form; they require a micro¬ 
scopical power of about 700 linear to render them distinct to the 
the eye. Under these circumstances they present remarkably thick 
and obtuse proportions, and are distinctly different from any others 
of this class of spicula that I have ever seen. Sometimes the shaft 
is multiangulated, each angle producing a single short cylindrical 
ray, while in other cases the shaft is quite straight, and the radii are 
projected from it in a perfectly irregular manner. Besides these 
two prevailing forms, they assume every imaginable variation of 
shape that such spicula can be subjected to. One of the largest 
and most regular of the multiangulated forms that I measured pre¬ 
sented the following proportions :—^length of spiculum inch; 
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greatest lateral expansion j-gVr ? diameter of shaft ‘g'-jVi 5 
length of projection of a ray 5 diameter of a ray jy-l^uo 

inch. The greatest disparity existing between them is not in the 
size of the shaft, or in the length of the projection of the radii, but 
in the length of the spiculum and in the various modes of its struc¬ 
ture. I have been thus particular in its description because it is a 
new form of spiculum, and is especially characteristic of the species 
of the sponge in which it occurs (Plate VI. fig. 8 a). 

The elongo-attenuato-stellate spicula are comparatively few in 
number, and very different in their general aspect to the elongo- 
cylindrical ones. They vary exceedingly in their forms: sometimes 
they assume the shape of spiculated biternate ones; but generally 
their long, slender and attenuated radii are projected without any 
approximation to regularity. An average-sized one measured, length 
inch, length of a ray inch, diameter of shaft y-iVtiiT 
(Plate VL fig. 85). 

There are also a few short cylindrical spicula, with an irregular 
inflation near the middle ; but this form is probably an undeveloped 
state of the elongo-cylindro-stellate spiculum. 

From the collapsed state of the expansile dermal system, no very 
clear view could be obtained of the investing membrane of the 
rigid skeleton; but in sections parallel to the surface, mounted in 
Canada balsam, small portions of it were occasionally visible; and 
these appeared to be ratber sparingly supplied with the elongo- 
cylindro-stellate and elongo-attenuato-stellate spicula that are so 
abundant in the dermal membrane. A few of both these forms of 
spicula are also found dispersed on the interstitial membranes. 

The long, slender and flexuous interstitial spicula occur either 
singly or in bundles of four or five together, and are usually disposed 
at nearly right angles to the surface, immediately beneath the in¬ 
vesting membrane of the rigid skeleton. They are very long and 
slender, and attenuate to extremely acute terminations. 

Short, stout fusiformi-acerate spicula in considerable quantities 
are sometimes found intermixed with the skeleton-fibre, immediately 
beneath the enveloping membrane of the rigid skeleton; but tliey 
are not found in such quantities in all parts of the sponge; amid tlm 
deeper portions of the skeleton a few single ones only are occasionally 
found* A few short, stout cylindrical spicula were found among 
the spicula obtained the dissolution of portions of the sponge in 
nitric acid; but these are probably cases of immature development. 

The sarcode is as abundant in this as in other species of the same 
genus. Its quantity cannot be correctly appreciated in its dried 
condition, or when mounted in Canada balsam ; but in wet prepara¬ 
tions of portions of the skeleton, when fully expanded by moisture, 
it is in many cases to be seen completely enveloping the skeleton- 
fibre, and filling the interstices of its reticulations. 

Dactylocalyx POLYBiscus, Bowerbauk. 

Sponge irregularly cup-shaped, pedicel short. Surface even; 
sides of cup thick j margin rounded. Surface even. Oscula slightly 
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elevated and margined, dispersed* Pores iiiconsplcaoiis. Expansile 
dermal system—dermal membrane pellucid, funiisbed abundantly 
with small fusiformi-acerate spicula irregularly dispersed. Retentive 
spicula fiisitbrmi-cylindrical, short and variable in size. Coanectiiig 
spicula—apices discoid, irregularly circular or oval, smooth and 
thill; margins entire; shafts short and conical. Skeleton—fibres 
cylindrical, smooth, their free terminations abundantly tuberculated ; 
tubercles cylindrical, short, terminations hemispherical. Interstitial 
membranes—tension-spicula fusiformi-acerate, short, rather nume¬ 
rous, dispersed. Gemmules membranous, spherical. 

Colour light fawn-brown in the dried state. 

Hah. Island of St, Vincent, West Indies {Rev. Lansdowne 
Guilding). 

Examined ill the dried condition. 

This interesting little specimen is in the collection of the British 
Museum. It was obtained by the Rev. Lansdowne Guilding at the 
Island of St. Vincent, West Indies. 

The specimen is a small, unequally developed, cup-shaped sponge; 
the margin is nearly oval, with an average diameter of seven-eighths 
of an inch, and it is about five-eighths of an inch high ; the thick¬ 
ness of the sponge near the margin is about three lines. From its 
general aspect it would seem that the specimen was a young one in 
an early stage of development. The oscula are slightly elevated, 
have a thin margin, and are about one-third of a line in diameter ; 
they are equally distributed, and are about five or six lines apart, 
just as they might be expected to appear on a sponge of very much 
larger dimensions. 

The pores are dispersed on the outer surface of the cup j they are 
not readily detected even in a piece of the dermis when mounted in 
Canada balsam; they are found in intervals between the discoid 
plates, which frequently have semilunar notches to afford space for 
the passage of the inhalant streams. 

The dermal membrane is very translucent; but the fusiformi- 
acerate spicula with which it is furnished are so exceedingly nume¬ 
rous that they render the discoid heads of the connecting spicula 
immediately beneath them perfectly undistinguishable. An average¬ 
sized one measured inch in length (Plate VI. fig. 12). The 
retentive spicula are comparatively few in number; they are very 
much smaller than the tension ones, and although mixed with them 
are readily distinguished by their fusiformi-cylindrical shape (Plate 
VI. figs. 13 & 14), 

The connecting spicula are singular in their form, and very cha¬ 
racteristic of the species; the normal form of their discoid heads 
appears to be nearly circular, but they vary to a very considerable 
extent to suit the circumstances of their situation. Their margins 
lap over each other to frequently the extent of one-third or one-half 
of their diameters, so that they not only form a secure and con¬ 
tinuous platform for the support of the dermal membrane, but they 
also admit of a very considerable extent of lateral expansion and 
Proc. Zoon. Soc.—1.869, No. VIL 
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contraction. Their margins are entire, and their surfaces perfectly 
smooth and even. 

In a section made at right angles to the surface of the sponge, a 
portion of the expansile dermal tissue remained in situ, and the 
sharply conical shafts of tlie connecting spicuk were seen projecjting 
into the space between the dermal membrane and the surface oi the 
rigid skeleton of the sponge. The spaces of the rete of the skeleton 
are tolerably equable, but without any approximation to order in 
their arrangement. The fibres of the skeleton are cylindrical and 
quite smooth, excepting at their free terminations, which are fre¬ 
quently abundantly tuberculated. The tubercles are cylindrical, 
with hemispherical terminations, and are usually about once their 
own diameter in height. 

The interstitial membranes are very pellucid, and are rather abun¬ 
dantly supplied with the same description of tensioii-spicula that are 
so abundant in the dermal membrane ; and they may also fretjnently 
be seen imbedded in the sarcode that surrounds the skeleton-fibres. 

A few gemmiiles were observed ; they were globular, membranous, 
and very like those of Ipliiteon panicea ; they were adherent to the 
inner surface of the dermal system. 

When sections of the sponge were examined in water, there were 
numerous moniliform series of spherical molecules, varying from 
three or four to six or eight in number, on the inner surfaces of the 
discoid heads of the connecting spicula, and also on the surfaces of 
the interstitial membranes. Such molecules in moniliform sericvS arc 
not uncommon in the sarcode of the interstitial membranes of many 
species of Halichondroid sponges ; and this arrangement apparently 
aikes from axial attraction. It is the first case of tlieir occurrence 
that I have observed in the siliceo-fibrous sponges. 

DESCRIPTION OP THE PLATES. 

Platu III. 

Fig. 1. Surface of the rigid skeleton of the typo specimen of I)(wit/lov(di/iV pit- 
miceus, Stutehhury, eHiibitiiig the irregularity of ilie skelefoii-stnic- 
ture and the auxiliary Bkoleton-fibres in the large interstitial cavities 
opposite, a, a, a, magnified 108 linear. 

Pig. 2. A rectangulated hexradiato lension-spiculinn, inagnined 108 linear. 

Pig, 3. A portion of one of the large fnsiibniu-acerato spicala from amidst. 

the rigid skeleton of the type specimen of D. jmmlveus, magnified 108 
linear. 

Pig. 4. A trifurcated spinulo-hexradiate stellate retentive spiculum, mngniiicd 
606 linear. 

Fig, 5. A trifurcated attenuato-hexradiatc stellate retentive spiculum, magnified 
666 linear. 

Pig. 6. A large and a small verticillately spined spiculum from the hasal portion 
of the type specimen of J). pumwcus hi the British Museum, mag¬ 
nified 108 linear. 

Pig. 7. Siibequiangular triradiate tension-spiculum from the type apccimen, 
magnified 108 linear., 

P'ig. 8. Acerate tension-spiculum from the type specimen, magnified 108 linear. 
Pig. 9. A furcaied attenuato-patenio-ternate connecting spiculum from ihe typt^ 
specimen, magnified 108 linear. 
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■Mg. 10. A dicliotoino-pateiito-ternate connecting spiculuiii iVom the type spe- 
ciuieii, magnified 108 linear. 

Fig. 11. Minute attenuato-stellate retentive and delcnsive spieuia from the type 
specimen, magnified GOG linear. 

Fig. 12. A goimnulo adhering to auxiliary fibres of the skeleton from the large 
specimen of 2). i^Uiiitceiis i^Iphiteoii puniccu^ Valenciennes) in the coi- 
lection of the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, magnified iOS linear. 

Fig. IS. A profile view of two of the tubercles on the skeleton-fibre of the type 
specimen of I), puniiceus^ exliibiting the papillation of their sumniits, 
magnified GGG linear. 

Figs. 14 & 15. Portions of the densely reticulated basal skeleton-structure from 
the type specimen, magnified 108 linear. 

Fig. 16. Trifurcated expando-ternate connecting spicula, probably belonging to 
an unknown species of Daciylocalijx^ magnified GGG linear. 

Pjdate it. 

Fig. 1. A portion of the rigid skeleton of Baciylocalyx hetci'ofor-mis {Coscbio- 
spongia JiefeToformis, Yalencicnnes), exhibiting the complicated reticu¬ 
lations of the structure, and the ramified free terminations of the 
fibres, magnified 175 linear. 

Fig. 2. One of the large iiicurront areas of the inhalant surface of the same 
sponge, exhibiting the protective furcated terminations of the marginal 
fibres, inagiiified 308 linear. 

Fig. 3, One of tlie oscuia from the exlialaiit surface of the same sponge, exhibiting 
the oscular membrane in a half-open condition, magnified 183 linear. 

Fig. 4. A portion of the dermal membrane of Z>. hcfmifornm, with its fine but 
very iiTCgnlar network of siliceous fibre, magnified 308 linear. 

Fig. 5. A portion of the dermal membrane of Dactylocalyx M^'AnclniNi {Mac- 
Audrewla a::orica, Gray), exliibiting the ramifications of the foliato- 
expando-ternate connecting spicula beneath, and one of the inhakmt 
pores -with its defensive systoin of minute acerate dermal spicula, 
magnified 183 linear. 

Plate Y. 

Fig. 1. A portion of the rigid skeleton of Dacfylocalyx M^Andreim, magnified 
175 linear. 

Fig. 2. A foliato-expaiido-ternate connecting spiculuni from the expansile 
dermal system of J). M^'AncIxcum, wdth tlie inner siu'fiice tow'ards the 
eye exhibiting the short acutely conical shaft of the spiculuni, magni¬ 
fied 175 linear. 

Fig. 3. An elongated and more ramose variety of the ternate head of the same 
sort of spioulum a.s that i^epresenterf by fig. 2, magnified 175 linear. 

Fig. 4. A view in |.>rofile of a spiculuni of the same form as those that are re¬ 
presented by figs. 2 & 3, magnified 175 linear. 

Fig. 5, One of tlie minute fusifonni-accrate tensioii-spicula of the dermal 
membrane of I), M^AndrmH^ magnified GiK) linear. 

Fig. 6. A section at right angles to the surface of J>. JPratfb', exliibiting a portion 
of iiio expansile system («) in a state of sepanition irom the rigid 
siliceo-fibrous skeleton beneath, with the shafts of tlie connecting 
%)icula pendent in the apace between them, and also the primary 
dermal membrane, and the secondary membrane covering the external 
surface of the rigid skeleton tilled with the innumerable retentive 
spicula of those organs, magnified 108 linear. 

Fig. 7. Two of the retentive spicula of the dermal inembrane and the investing 
membrane of the rigid skeleton, mogiiilied 1250 linear. 

Jfig, 8. A view of the inner surface of a portion of the expansile dermal system, 
exhibiting the interlacing of the radii of tlie irregularly furcated 
patento-ternate connecting spicula, to Ibrm the inhalant areas, in 
which are situated the pores of imbibition, magnified lOS linear. 

Figs. 9,10, & 11. Three of the irregularly furcated patento-ternate connecting spi¬ 
cula, exliibiting tJieir extreme diversity of form, magnified 108 linear. 
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Plate YI. 

Fig. 1. A piece of the fibre of the rigid skeleton of Daetylocalyx Masonic mag” 
iiifiecl iOS linear. 

Fig. 2. A view of the inner surface of part of the expansile dermal system of 
D. Mamni, with a portion of the rigid skeleton in situ, magnified 
108 linear. 

Fig. 3. One of the furcated atteniiato-patcnto-teruate connecting spicula. of 
D. Masoni, magnified 108 linear. 

Fig. 4. A minute clongo-stellato retentive spiculuni from the clemial membrane 
of D. Masonic magnified 660 linear. 

Fig. 5. A piece of the fibre of the rigid skeleton of 2), BowerhanJcil, magnified 
I OS linear. 

Fig. 6. One of the furcated attenuato-patento-tcniate connecting spicula of tlie 
normal form from the expansile dermal system of D. BoimrhmiJdi, 
magnified 175 linear. 

Fig. 7. A furcated attenuato-patento-tornate connecting spieulum with ramified 
terminations to the furcations of the radii. This form, with more or 
• less ramified terminations, is frequently found in this species. Mag¬ 
nified 175 linear. 

Fig. 8. Eetentive spicula from the dermal membrane of B. Bdiverhcmkii: n, a, 
the eloiigo-cylindro-stellate form, variable in size, and very nunu'.rous; 
b, the olongo-attenuato-steliate form, few in number: magnified (>60 
linear. 

Fig. 9. A fragment of tlie fibre of the rigid skeleton of B. polydisctis, magnified 
108 linear. 

Fig. 10. A portion of the expansile dermal system of B. poIycUscus, with the dis¬ 
coid expando-ternate connecting spicula in situ, magnified 108 linear. 

Fig. 11, Tw^o varieties in form of the connecting spicula of D, poly discus, mag¬ 
nified 108 linear. 

Fig. 12. A fusiformi-acerate tension-spiculum from the clorinai mombrano of 
B, poly discus, magnified 6GG linear. 

Figs. 13 & 14. Twm of tlie retentive spicula of the dermal inonibrano of B, poly* 
ddseus^ magnified 666 linear. 


4. Report on tlie Eared Seals collected by tEe Soclety^s Keeper 
Francois Lecomte in tbe Falkland Islands. By Jamfm 
Murie^ M/D.j, F.L.S., Prosector to the Society. 

(Plate VIL) 

An aecount of the Society’s keeper Lecomte’s expedition to tlie 
Falkland Islands for tbe purpose of collecting live specimens of 
Eared Seals, Penguins, &c., has already, in November last, been 
laid before the Scientific Meeting by our Secretary, Mr. Sclater (see 
P. Z, S. 1868, p. 527). It devolves upon me to add to that report 
memoranda concerning the skins and skeletons of the Fhocuke ob¬ 
tained during Lecomte’s sojourn at the above islands. The speci¬ 
mens in question, owing to difficulties and mishaps in the way of 
transport, did not arrive in England until some time after the live 
stock, brought home by Lecomte himself. Furthermore, I regret to 
mention that, from a variety of causes, the condition of the objects 
is not so perfect as could be wished; but, under the adverse circiim- 
Gtaiices incident to the voyage, this is not to be wondered at. I am 
happy to add, though, that 'Some points in connexion ■with t!ie‘ 
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Otariid(B^ wliicli hitherto have been indefinites receive elucidation, 
even from the imperfect supply now furnished. 

The skins were preserved in a salted condition, the bones roughly 
dried. They have been compared and identified with those in the 
British Museum. 

^ The total number of animals to which the specimens belong is 
sixteen; they comprise but two species, namely, the Otaria jubata, 
Foster, and Otaria nigrescem (^Arotocephalus nigrescensy Gray)." 
Of these, fifteen belong to the first, and but one to the second 
species, 

I. Otaria jubata. 

1. Skin and cranium (tolerably perfect) of an adult male, but not 
aged, Sea-lion, technically called by the traders a Bull ” shot at 
Kelp Island, one of the eastern islets of the group of the Falkland 
Islands.' 

Lecomte states that there were altogether about 40 Seals com¬ 
posing the herd of which this male was a member. Another, much 
larger and maned male was wounded by a shot at the same time, 
but it managed to escape. 

The above skin, in its present moist condition, measures 96 inches 
from the muzzle to the posterior end of the hind flippers as they 
are thrown backwards ; from the muzzle to the tip of tail 73 inches ; 
from point to point of the outstretched fore flippers 76^ inches. 

The pelage on the back and belly is worn and rubbed off, the ani¬ 
mal evidently having been just shedding its coat wdien slain. There 
is a very slight tendency to development of a mane, the longish hairs 
here being of a brindled yellow-and-brown shade. The throat is 
lighter-coloured and with shorter hairs; but towards the mandible 
they are longer, darker, and beard-like. The upper surface of 
the head, almost as far as the nose, is of a light or yellowish- 
brown shade; the two cheeks dark brown; the muzzle black. 
The fresh undercoat of shorter hairs (not the underwool) all along 
the back inclines to a yellowish grey. The long and partially abraded 
hairs in scattered patches are dull brown, which becomes slightly 
redder and richer in tint at the buttocks and posterior tibia! regions. 
This same hue is apparently the original one previous to the shedding 
of the outer coat; it is well seen in the axillse. The belly, with very 
short and finely set hair, is of a brownish yellow. The flippers are 
black where bare of hair. 

The skull is a good representative of the species during middle 
life—that is, before the extraordinary high occipito-parietal and longi¬ 
tudinal parieto-frontal crests peculiar to very old age are developed. 
These elevations have just commenced to show themselves in a raised 
narrow plate of bone. The surface of the cranium is altogether rough. 
The palate is broad, and but moderately deep (see fig. 1, p. 103). 

The teeth exhibit a most remarkable condition, and such as I have 
only witnessed (and that but slight in comparison) in one other spe¬ 
cimen of the genus. Not only the whole of the smaller-sized molars 
and premolars, but also the great canines of both upper and lower 
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jaws, ill tlie specimen under consideration, are woiii in a circular 
grooved manner, as if compassed by a ring in tlieir middles. The 
canines are not so grooyecl round about, but rather deeply excavated 
beiiiiicL The crowns of the canines and the grinding-teeth are like¬ 
wise ground down and Battened; but this is of less moment than 
the wMy in which the dentine is grooved. The worn surface is black¬ 
ened, but smooth. 

Three reasons may be given for the wearing of the teeth in this 
uncommon way:— 

(a) It is possible for the dental apparatus of the upper and lower 
jaiTS to effect a -wearing away of the softer dentine by their unequally 
fitting and rubbing against each other. Examination, however, of 
the maxiilse when approximated proves this to have been unlikely— 
in fact, impossible. 

( 5 ) Again it may be suggested that granules of sand and pebbles, 
which these animals swallow, as I shall afterwards mention, may have 
ground dowui the teeth at the gums- This also is a most unlikely 
circumstance, if attentively consider the nature of the polished 
surfaces and the apparent mode in which they are eroded. Besides, 
it would be too good a joke to admit that the Sea-lion possessed a 
bad dentifrice and tooth-brush. 

(c) III the human being, eases do come before dentists where 
circular abrasion occurs such as we have here. This has been proved 
beyond doubt to be eifected by an altered condition of the glandular 
fluids ejected into the mouth. The tongue, laving the surfaces of 
the teeth with the changed secretion, by degrees abrades the den¬ 
tinal surface, wears irregular grooves, and leaves the harder enamel 
comparatively unchanged. Such may likewise happen even to an 
Eared Seal for aught I know to the contrary. 

2. Skin and skeleton (the cranium considerably injured) of a preg¬ 
nant female Eared Seal (ternied ‘‘ Clapinatch This was killed 
by the stroke of a baton at Kelp Island on the 8 th June 1868. The 
sex is well authenticated, inasmuch as Lecomte extracted a foetus of 
about a foot long from the womb. This foetus, curious to say, was 
pounced upon and carried off by a Chimango (?), which had been ho¬ 
vering overhead watching the operation. 

Greatest length of skin, including hind extremities, 80| inches ; 
from muzzle to end of tail 66 | inches; tip to tip of fore ifmbs out¬ 
spread 58 inches. 

Teats well developed, 4 in number ; front ones 2 inches from the 
middle line of abdomen, and distant 5 inches behind the axillse ; 
luiicler ones i inch outside the median line, and 9 inches distant from 
the pectoral ones. 

Prom the forehead, along the wdiole line of the hack and the upper 
sides of the body to as far as the tail, the colour is blackish mingled 
with grey, the tips of the hairs being grey, their bases black. There 
is a black streak from the muzzle to the forehead, on either side of 
which and above tiie eye is a light grey patch, the cheeks outside of 
that being of the same shade as the back, A light and longer-haired 
beard is partially developed; behind is a moderate-sized darker patch ; 
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and then the throat and the whole of the abdomen posteriorly is of a 
yellowish-grey or light drab tint. Around each eye is a narrow circlet 
of brown. The hair on this skin, as well as on those of the next three 
females, is much shorter than the outer coat of the male No. 1; indeed 
it resembles, both in colour and texture, the inner coat of the said male. 

The skull of this female being considerably injured in the maxil¬ 
lary and premaxillary regions, I shall make no comments on it 
further than to mention the size—namely, greatest length 10*3 inches. 
The skeleton agrees with that of specimens of Otaria juhata. 


Fig. 1. 



Under yiews of male and female skulls of Otafia jKhafa. 
Fig. 1. Adult male, that described in text as No. 1.^ 

2. Adult female, the specimen referred to as No. S. 
(Both reduced to one-third of nut. size.) 
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3. Another skin and skeleton (in better condition) of an adult 
and pregnant female, killed at the same time and place as the fore¬ 
going (No. 2). The foetus found in this specimen corresponded in 
size to the other. 

The colour of this skin corresponds in every particular with that 
described as No. 2, only it is not quite so dark. 

The maxillary and premasillary bones of this skull are also partly 
broken by the fatal blow with the baton. The palate, however, a 
good character of the species, is entire. This demonstrates, as does 
the whole inferior region (compare figs. 1 and 2), that the cranium 
of the female is much narrower and shallower than that of males of 
the same age and size. Especially is this the case in the maxillary 
region of the palate. The teeth altogether are much weaker and 
more sharply pointed than in the male. So marked is this that the 
skull of a female can at a glance, and by this character alone, be 
distinguished from that of a male. In some respects the female 
skull approaches that of Aretocephalus Jiookeri ; but the posterior 
nares and great length of the palatines of both male and female 
Otaria juhata readily separate them. The greatest length of this 
cranium is 10*5 inches, the greatest breadth (at the zygoma) 6 inches. 
The crests of the roof are but feebly developed, 

4. Skin and skeleton (not perfectly complete) of a female Otaria^ 
young but nearly adult. This was captured alive on the 4tli June 
1868, at North-Point Island, situate at the south-east corner of the 
Ealklands. 

In markings and colour this younger female is hardly to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the older pregnant animals. There is perhaps a 
more marbled aspect, produced by a greater and more irregular dis¬ 
tribution of the light upper hairs. 

5. Skin, disarticulated fragmentary skull, and leg-hones of another 
female, about the same age as No. 4. This specimen also was taken 
alive at North-Point Island, 4th June 1868. 

No difference in colour and hairy covering is appreciable between 
this and No. 4. 

6. Skin, leg-bones, and cranium, with imperfect dentition of a 
young but considerable-sized male Sea-lion. This animal was taken 
alive at Kelp Island on the 8th June 1868, and said to have been 
about eighteen months old at date of capture. 

The entire head, neck, and body of this skin is clothed with short, 
fine, smooth, closely set hairs of a nearly uniform chocolate tint. The 
nape of the neck and the belly are a trifle lighter than the other parts. 

7. Skin only of a very young male Otaria, technically called a 
^^pup.” Caught alive, 16th February 1868, on one of the islets 
near Kelp Island. This and the three succeeding specimens (Nos. 8, 
9, and 10) were seized at one raid. They shall be described and 
commented on together. 

8. Another skin, closely resembling the last. 

9. A skin, vertebral column, leg-bones, and feet of a similar very 
young but female Seal. 

10. Similar skin of another young female. 
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One of the females died on the 3rd of March 1868^ the other 
three days after, namely, on the 6th. One of the males lived a month 
longer, to the 9th April; the last of the four specimens died on Good 
Friday (April 10th). 

The accompanying admeasnrements of three of their bodies were 
taken in centimetres by Lecornte immediately after their death. I 
have reduced these to inches and decimals. 



¥ 1 ¥ 

d 

Length from the muzzle to the tip of the tail. 

Lengtli from the muzzle to the furthest point of 1 

the backwardly stretched hind flipper. J 

Greatest leiigth of tlie pectoral extremity . 

Greatest length of the pelvic limb . 

34-0 

47*7 

11-3 

90 

33-2 

41*3 

11*7 

9*0 

37-1 

46*7 

12-9 

11-0 


The hair on these skins is short, firm, and thick in the pile. 
Beneath is a reddish underwool, but very sparsely scattered. The 
colour of one and all is a very rich dark brown, approaching black 
on the upper parts, and appearing quite so under certain lights when 
the skin is moist. The fiippers are black only where bare. Scarcely 
any appreciable difference exists between the males and the females ; 
if any, the males are darkest. 

By way of comparison with the adult male and female of the same 
species (Nos. 1 and 2), I shall here give the diameters of the soft 
skins of the young ones (Nos. 7 and 10)—all four, adult and young, 
having been pickled in the same manner. No. 7. Greatest length 
(from the muzzle to hinder flipper) 50 inches, to the end of the tail 
40|- inches; breadth between the furthest point of the extended 
pectoral members 32 inches. No. 10 gives these consecutive mea¬ 
surements as 47j 39, and 30| inches. 

IL Large and much worn skull of a very old Sea-lion. 

12, Large and much worn skull, also old. This specimen has the 
left ramus of the lower jaw attached. 

13. Another aged cranium, but without mandible. 

14, Another aged cranium, but without mandible. 

15. Another aged cranium, but without mandible. 

The respective proportions of the above venerable cranial remnants 
of the once plentiful race of Falkland-Island Sea-lions may be 
tabulated thus:— 

No. 11. Lcngtli 14*8 inches 

12. „ 14*1 „ 

13. „ 14-0 „ 

14. „ 13-9 „ 

15. „ 13-5 „ 

The occipito-parietal crests of all are enormously developed, and the 
extra processes in No. 12 are peculiarly prominent. The mandible 
of the latter specimen measures 11*5 inches long, and it is 6*5 inches 
in vertical height at the coronoid process. 

These five skulls, evidently much worn by being rolled on the 


Greatest (zygomatic) breadth lO'O inches. 
„ „ 10-0 „ 


S'7 

9-0 
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sHiigle^ were picked up on the beach at Elephant Island, on the east 
side of the Ealklands. Lecomte and his companions belieTed tliese 
large old skulls of Otaria jiibata to be those of the Elephant-Seal 
{Morimga elegkantina), as it was stated by some of the party tliat 
these animals formerly did exist on this island. One of the pilots 
(Louis Bespreaux by name) had resided thirty-two years on the 
Falkland Islands, and he distinctly remembered shooting many 
Elephant-Seals in the neighbourhood in bygone years; but about 
twelve years ago they began to get scarce and disappear. While 
Lecomte w’as absent on one of his excursions, a report was current 
on the islands that a young Elephant-Seal, about 8 feet long, had 
been killed ^vith a baton by the lighthouse-keeper at Cape Pembroke. 
On his return Lecomte endeavoured to obtain the skeleton, but it 
had in the meantime been destroyed. 


IL Otaria nigrescens. 


16. Bones of the two pectoral extremities of an adult male Fur- 
Seal. Specimen shot by Mr. Cobb (the Manager of the Falkland- 
Island Company) on the Volunteer Bocks, north-east of the Falkland- 
Islaiid group. 

Habits and Economy of the Eared Seals .—Under this heading I 
append chiefly such observations as I have received verbally from 
Lecomte upon interrogating him respecting what he had witnessed 
of the daily life of these creatures. 

He corroborates the statements of the older voyagers as ref>'ards 
the greganous ^habits of the Eared Seals. At various times he has 
seen families of six, a dozen, and even up to twenty ; but, generally 
speaking, lie supposes from ten to fifteen to be the average number 
of a family group. Several families, again, congregate near each 
other in the same creek or islet, but, notwithstanding, they do not 
interrningle. In one instance he calculated there would be about 
forty individuals, old and young, in the herd. This was when the 
old male was shot and the four youngsters captured alive. On an¬ 
other occasion, that on which the two adult pregnant females were 
killed, he reckoned there would be as many as iOO in the herd, dis¬ 
tributed, of course, hither and thither in clusters. 

They seem to prefer (it may be through a wise precaution on their 
part) headlands or isthmuses, and choose the most southern locality 
thereon as a resting-place. One of the old males guards as a sen¬ 
tinel. Usually he is seeu perched on an eminence, and invariabiv 
as Lecomte aflirms, with outstretched neck and upraised head, as if 
sniffing around for the slightest ominous warning. The sio-iial of a 
grunt or growl sets the others on the alert; and on any real approach 
of danger they rush ail helter-skelter towards the water, which tiicv 
never wander far from. ^ 


1 heir daily occupation seems divided between sleeping and 

curing food. They lie huddled together in a drowsy condition or 
slumber, for a great part of their time, and this both during the dav 
and night. At high tides, day and night, they take to fishing near 
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tlie entrance of the freshwater rivulets into the sea. At such times 
they will remain a whole tide dabbling about singly after food. This 
consists of fish and crustaceans. In capturing their prey they 
swallow it either above or below the water. Our live Sea-lion in 
the GardenSj as a rule, comes to the surface during the process of 
deglutition ; the other Seals swallow underneath the water. Lecomte 
says the Eared Seals never drink water; and he substantiates the fact 
that he kept the first animal he brought to this country for a year 
without fluid, except such as adhered to the fish he fed it with. 
He tells me, moreover, he has noticed the common Seals in our owu 
collection occasionally suck in water as ahorse would, but the Otaria 
never. Another curious circumstance he assures me of is, that in 
the stomach of every one he has examined, with the single exception 
of a young animal, there existed a quantity of pebbles. The amount 
varied in individuals from a few to many. Indeed one of the Falk- 
land-island pilots told Lecomte in good faith that he himself had 
removed 28 ib. of stones from the digestive cavity of an Elephant- 
Seal, an old Otai^ia juhaia (?). The common notion among the 
traders and hunters is that these Seals swallow the stones as a kind 
of ballast to enable them to dive quickly after their prey. For my 
own part I cannot at all accept this reason on the evidence. 

The voices of the old and young animals differ in tone. The adult, 
and more particularly the old ones either growl in an undertone, or, 
'when excited during the breeding*season, heighten this to a volu¬ 
minous interrupted roar. The young cries with a kind of bleat like 
a sheep. In the first Sea-lion possessed by the Society the pupils 
of the eyes contracted and dilated to an enormous extent; and when 
enlarged, which took place towards sunset, they became of an opaline 
hue. The live Otaria juhata at present in the Gardens also mani¬ 
fests considerable dilatability of the pupils, but not quite the same 
change of colour. At night the eye of Fhoca vihdinu appears iri¬ 
descent, as in some Carnivora. As regards this frequent change in 
the diameter of the pupil in Otaria, this may have relation to its 
nocturnal habits as much as to the difference of medium in w^hich 
the animal lives. 

The sexual season lasts for about a month, namely, between the 
latter end of February and that of March. As has been described 
by other observers, Lecomte remarks there are then regular pitched 
battles, the females looking on hixt not interfering. The males at 
such times are savage, and if attacked do not run away; but the 
females are rather timid and shy. After these matches are adjusted, 
a good deal of playing and gambolling in the water occurs, but the 
act of coupling takes place on the land. When a male, through age 
or otherwise, is driven away, he leads a solitary life, and then often 
goes further inland. 

The females go with young about ten months, giving birth to a 
single one about Christmas or the end of the year, equivalent to our 
midsummer in this country. Lecomte says there is no great interval 
between parturition in the females of a herd, as the young range 
much of a size. They rear their ofiPspring at a short distance from 
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the water’s edge; the yonog* however, does not enter the water for 
some time. At the earliest stage the baby Seals are like so to any 
pnppy dogs, fat, pinmp, and shapeless. They play, fight, and frisk 
about ill twos and threes, at times dabbling and ifoniidering in the 
shallow pools left by the receding tide. Suckling continues until 
they are about three months old, at which period the mother entices 
them by degrees towards and into the water. From that time the 
young begin to cater for themselves. In youth, as has been shown, 
the skin is of a dark brown hue. This changes very gradually, and 
lightens after they are a year old; it then seems sensibly to alter 
amiually by a partial shedding of the coat. The males remain 
darkest, and have always the longest hair throughout life. 

No lean animals are ever observed. 

There appears to be a periodical migration towards the south. In 
November the Sea-lions come to the Falkland Islands, where they 
remain till June or July, when the greater number depart; but some 
remain at the islands the whole year round. 

With respect to certain doubtful specific forms of the genus 
Oiaria which Br. Peters and. Dr. Gray have named, I must say I 
do not entirely agree with their determination. 

I dififer from Dr. Gray in ranking the skin described by him in the 
* Annals of Natural History,’ 1868, i. p, 219, as a distinct species— 
his Aretocephaim nivosm. This I believe to be but a variety, 
seasonal, sexual, or of a different age from those specimens hitherto 
obtained. 

Also I do not acquiesce in his critical remark that Dr. Peters’s 
figured skull of Oiaria philippii is most nearly allied to 0. Helleri 
from California, inasmuch as I consider it to be nothing else than 
O. hookeri. As in Dr. Gray’s case, I have not seen the skull, 
hot base my judgment on a careful comparison of Dr. Peters’s 
figure with the British-Museum specimens of skulls named 0. 
kooheri. 

On the other hand, I unhesitatingly agree and support Dr. Gray’s 
criticisms on Dr. Peters as regards the species of Sea-lions-termed 
respeetiveiy 0. hyronia, 0. leonina. O. godeffroyi, and 0. nlloa, as 
I am ]^erfectlj convinced they are but differently aged specimens of 
Poster’s Otana juhata. From the manner in which Br. Peters 
ranges these in his tabular view, I have no doubt that he has arrived 
at the same determination, although still clinging somewhat to his 
own nomenclature.' 

P.S.—The fresh information gained, and the clearing of dubious 
points, in connexion with the Otariidm, which the preceding report 
conveys, may be summed up as follows:— 

1. The young of both sexes of Oiaria juhaia are alike of a dark 
brown or very deep chocolate colour. 

2. The males of a year old or thereabout retain somewhat of the 
chocolate tint of youth, which, however, is paler, and subseqaeiitiy 

changes annually as the coat is .shed. ' 

3. ; The.;'females of equal age assume a dark grey hue dorsally, 
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while the abdominal parts are light jellowish. As they grow older 
they alter little. 

4. Males a couple of years old or more become of a rich brown 
shade on the back and sides, and lighter or yellowish beneath. ’ Old 
males alone are maned. 

5. There is a sparse underwool on the young, which sensibly di¬ 
minishes with age. 

6. The skulls of the adult male and female dilfer considerably, the 
latter being comparatively the narrower of the two—the former pos¬ 
sessing a somewhat different form of teeth, besides proportionally 
immense canines, 

7. The teeth of Otaria )uhata are occasionally subject to a pecu¬ 
liar wearing, of a median constricted character. 

8. The sexes differ in size, the males attaining far the largest growth. 

9. Between the female and male of this species there is a wide 
difference as regards the stretch of the pectoral flippers. In the skin 
of the male the breadth from tip to tip of the fore dippers is equal 
to or greater than the length of the body; in the female the reverse 
obtains. This fact points to greater strength and swimming-power 
in the former. 

10. It appears that the Elephant-Seal {Morunga elephanthia) is 
now only rarely met with in the Ealklands. 

11. The bones of the pectoral limb of the Fur-Seal of commerce 
(Otaria nigrescens. Gray) differ from those of the Sea-lion (Otarm 
jubata)* 

DESCBIPTION OP PLATE VII. 

Pig. 1. Adult male Otaria juhata, from the skin No. 1. The abraded surfaces 
have not, however, been delineated. 

2, Adult female of the same species, from the skin described as No. 2. 

3. Young Otaria jichata, about four months old, referred to as No. 10 in 

the preceding list. 


5. Oil a new British Nudihranch {Embletonia grmji). 

By W> S. Kent, F.K.M.S. 

(Plate VIIL) 

The last October excursion to the Victoria Docks of the Quekett 
Microscopical Club afforded me the pleasure of capturing, in some 
quantity, a minute representative of the Nudibranchiate Mollusca. 

It belongs to Alder and Hancock’s genus EmUetoma, which, 
characterized as follows:—Head terminal, furnished with two flat¬ 
tened lobes, broadly expanded laterally. Tentacles two in number, 
linear. Brancbim papillose, placed in a single or double row down 
each side of the back, alternating posteriorly.” Three species are 
described by the authors above quoted, viz. 

and pallida* Of these, Emhleionia pallida is the most closely allied 
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to the species i here introduce, it being the only one possessing a 
double row of branchial papillae down each- side of the back. 

In the species recently obtained from the docks, and for which I 
here propose the name of Emhletonia grayi, the branchial papillae 
are developed to a still further extent, three, in the adult specimens, 
entering on each side into the formation of the second anterior fas- 
cicukis^b The oral lobes, moreover, are highly developed, while in 
Emhletonia jmliida they are described as being small and indistinct. 
The lingual membrane, or odoiitophore, again, furnishes points of 
distinetioii, the median denticles surpassing the lateral ones in size 
more considerably than in E, j}allida; and the odoiitophore in this 
respect more closely approximates to that of EoUs Jiana. The number 
of lingual plates also exceeds that possessed by Emhletoniaimllida^ 
being not fewer than thirty-hve, while in the latter there are said to 
be but twenty-one. 

The colour of the little Mollusk is a semitransparent white, having 
the iiitegiimeiit of the antero-dorsal region usually more or less 
sprinkled with minute ramifying pigment-cells of a blackish hue, 
these occasionally extending over the papillse. The eyes are deeply 
sunk beneath the integument, and situated, some distance apart, 
immediately behind the tentacula; in many instances these organs 
are scarcely discernible, more especially in those specimens wherein 
the superficial pigment-cells are greatly developed. 

It is particularly remarkable that this Nudibrancli is a denizen of 
water containing but about one-third of the saline constituents of 
pure sea-whaler. Its habits are gregarious; and its tastes appear to 
be emiiiently carnivorous, the liuxuriaut masses of Cordylophora 
Ittcustris clothing the submerged timber-balks in the docks proving 
a special attraction, and serving not only for the purpose of food, 
but also as a suitable nidus whereon to deposit its spawn. The ova, 
or spawn, on being extruded are enveloped in a gelatinous mucus, 
adherent at first to any object wherewith it may be brought into 
contact; this property, however, disappears after a brief exposure 
to the surrounding medium. The spawn masses are of an irregular 
oval form, each mass containing from five or six to as many as forty 
or fifty ova. 

On first leaving the egg the young are, in common with other 
Nudibrancbiata, furnished with a delicate nautiloid shell, and propel 
themselves through the water with great activity by means of their 
ciliated lobes, or epipodia. Figs. 12 and 13 represent the animal 
about one month after quitting the egg; but further stages of deve¬ 
lopment remain to be traced. The length of the adult animal varies 
from one to as much as three tenths of an inch, though the majority 
of the specimens examined have not exceeded that of two tenths of 
an inch, 

^ One or two specimens have been met with Imving three papilhe in the first 
anterioj fasciculus also. 

The arrangement of the papilhn also holds good in distinguishing this spe¬ 
cies from the Cedimjjcen helluht of B'Orbigny, figured and described in the ‘ Mag. 
de Zooiogie' for 1837. 
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LETTER FROM DR. J. ANDEKSON- 
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EXPL.VjS"ATION of plate Till. 

Fig. 1. E/Jihleionla gruj/i, natural size. 

2. The same, magnified; 

3. The same, viewed dorsally when in a state of repose. 

4. The head, seen from above, sliowing the expanded oral lobes. 
r>. A portion of the odontophore, viewed laterally. 

6. The same, from above. 

7. A single lingual plate detached and magnified 300 diameter.s. 

8. A mass of ova. 

9’. First condition of the embryo on quitting the egg. 

10. The same liaving lost its ciliated lobes, or epipoclia. 

11. The east nautiloid shell. 

12 & 13. The embryo about a month old, showing at a the eyes, at h the 
auditory vesicles, and at c the heart. 


February 11th,. 1869. 

Osbert Salvin, Esq., M.A., in the Chair. 

The following extract was read from a letter addressed to the 
Secretary by Dr. John Anderson, C.M.Z.S., dated Calcutta, Jaiiu- 
ary 5th:— 

I have brought back a tolerably large collection from Yiinan and 
Upper Burmah; but I had great difficulties to contend with, and it 
is not so large as I expected it would be. Once across the Kak- 
hyeii Hills, our road lay through paddy-fields in elevated valleys 
(4000 to 5000 feet), defined by long ranges of high mountains. It 
was unsafe to venture on the hills; so that my spoils are almost 
entirely derived from a cultivated country. Ailurus abounds; and 
two, if not three, species of Manis are very common. Pheasants 
are plentiful; and Western Yunan, on the very confines of Burmab* 
is apparently rich in Thaumalea amlierstim. If 1 could have ven¬ 
tured on the hills, I believe I could have made good bags of this 
splendid bird. On our way through the Shan states we saw its 
handsome tail-feathers very frequently in the hands of the natives, 
who use them as ornamental fiy-switches. But all the information 
gained in the journey will be given in the Report which will be sub¬ 
mitted to Government.’’ _ 


Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier exhibited a pair of remarkably large horns 
of the Cape-Bufialo {Bos coffer)y and two remarkable pairs of horns 
of the Domestic Goat. ___ 


Mr. William Jesse read the following Report to the Council of the 
Society upon his proceedings in connexion with the Abyssinian 
Expedition■ 

Gentlemen. —It is with pleasure that I find myself in a position 
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to lay before you a sketch of my proceedings during my recent 
journey with the late expedition in Abyssinia. 

I should irst like to state that, my late arrival on the scene of 
action having prevented me from accomplishing anything like the 
work I wished to cany out, I eagerly seized upon an opportunity 
which presented itself, after the close of the campaign, of supplying 
the deficiencies thus occasioned. 

I heard from Mr. W. T. Blanford, Geographer to the Expedition, 
that lie, Capt. Mokeler (political officer), and Mr. Muiizinger 
(H.B.M.' Consul at Massowah) contemplated an excursion into the 
Bogos country; and I therefore wrote to the Consul begging Ms per¬ 
mission to make one of the party. This permission I subsequently 
received, and under these auspices found means to fulfil my mission 
• more completely, than I had anticipated. 

On the 27tii of January, 1868, I left England, and on the 24th 
of February we cast anchor in Annesley Bay. My arrangements on 
shore not being completed, I obtained a boat and crew from the 
Captain and started with a party to the head of the bay. I spent a 
couple of days here, examining the surrounding country and shooting. 
I procured specimens of the Naked-necked Francolin of the plains, 
one species of Horobill, and a variety of other birds, the most im¬ 
portant of which were eight specimens of the Bromas ardeola^ These 
latter I especially wished to bring home, both as skeletons and in 
spirits. Unfortunately I could not carry out this intention, as, instead 
of returning safely in about two hours’ trip to the ‘ Great Victoria,^ 
we were nearly wrecked on the opposite shore; and the energies of 
our crew and selves were so severely tried by wind and rain that we 
with difficulty, and utterly exhausted, reached the fleet at the end 
of twenty “four hours. My specimens being spoiled, this was rather 
a discouraging commencement of my duties. I may here remark 
that I did not again obtain specimens of this bird until on my voyage 
home, at Suakim. 

On the 27th I landed at Zoulla, and reported myself to General 
Stuart, there awaiting orders from the Commander-in-Chief. In a 
few days I received an intimation from his Excellency that I should 
find ample scope for my researches in the neighbourhood of Zoulla; 
it was, however, at that time impossible to prosecute them with any 
result, on account of the country being utterly devastated of wood 
and grass, offering but small opportunities for the zoologist. 1 ob¬ 
tained a few specimens, when an attack of sickness put an end to my 
endeavours, and compelled me to go on board the hospital ship^ 
After some days I returned ashore; but in the course of a few hours 
I had a relapse, which induced me to leave the plain and move up 
towards the highlands. I was also disappointed in not meeting at 
Zoulla with the taxidermists Lieut. R. C. Beavan had given me 
reason to expect would be there; but before quitting the place I 
vras fortunate enough to find a man who eventiialiy proved of use to 
me in this department. 

^ The country lying between the sea and the foot of the hills at 
Koomayli was of the most barren description—to the seaward-sandy, 
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and nearer tlie hills broken ground, bearing, at the period of which 
I speak, but few traces of vegetation beyond those of low thorny 
mimosas and a stunted species of cypress. The plain is intersected 
by dry watercourses, running from the hills towards the sea. The 
presence of salt in the soil is to be detected from the sea even up to 
Koomayli. Along the seashore are belts of mangroves, affording 
shelter for many species of waterfowl. About an hour’s ride from 
Zoulla towards the head of the hay are some hot springs, near a 
large grove of tamarisks. It w^as at this place I found spoor and 
dung of Elephants, three species of xAitelope, and one of Bustard. 
The tenants of these barren districts, as far as I could ascertain, are 
Elephants (during the wet season), three species of Antelope, Wart- 
Hogs, a small Hare, one species of Hyena (probably the spotted), 
one of Jackal (probably Canis a7ithus)^ a Jiiiigle-Cat (supposed to 
he identical with the Syrian Cat, of which I obtained a female and 
cubs), also a Jerboa-like Rodent. Scorpions are here numerous and 
large. For further details I shall refer to my collections at a later 
date. The character of the fauna of the plains is migratory, chan¬ 
ging almost monthly from the hills to the plains, and viee versa. 

Proceeding up the passes, the only object worthy of special notice 
was the curious Rodent named by Mr. Blyth Peetmator spekiiy the 
existence of which was made known to me by Mr. Blanford, and of 
which I obtained specimens. I should have procured more speci¬ 
mens had not my taxidermist fallen ill with fever, and my own 
health continued far from good. 

On arriving at Senafe I made that place my headquarters; and 
health rapidly improving, I set to work in the surrounding neigh¬ 
bourhood. Here, on one of my excursions, a companion who had 
separated from me was robbed of one of my rifles, and returned to 
camp stripped. Unfortunately, this happening out of my reach, I 
lost the opportunity of procuring a skeleton of one of the inhabitants 
for our investigation in England. From Senafe I made a short trip 
to Addigerat, adding somewhat to my collection. 

The rapid and successful termination of the Abyssinian campaign 
brought my labours to an unexpected close ; but I continued work¬ 
ing until Lotd Napier’s return to Senafe obliged me to return. 

I here found the list of birds numerically increased. About 
Senafe and Rareguddi the ‘‘Koodoo,’* or “ Aggaziii” (Strepskeros 
Imdu\ was found in small herds, and a fine young buck came into 
my possession alive—a present to the Society from Dr. Knapp, 
surgeon to the 25th Bengal Native Infantry. Unfortunately, two 
consecutive attacks of dysentery reduced the animal to such a state 
of weakness that it was impossible to save it—a fact which I much 
regretted, as I believe at that time the Society did not possess a 
specimen alive in their gardens. The “ Klipp-springer ” Antelope 
existed in these regions; and the “ Beni-e-Israel ” Antelope I found 
ill the valleys at the back of Senafe, as also the “Wart-Hog.” 

Two species of “ Ground-Squirrel,” one striated, the other not, 
and one species of Ichneumon came under my notice up the passes. 

On the hills in the neighbourhood of Senafe I found another 
pROC. ZooE. Soc.—1869, No. VIII. 
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species of Hare, about equal in size to a tlireequarter-grown Eiiglisli 
Leveret, and of the same colour. A small sandy, strong-baired Eat 
I also procured a specimen of, which was unavoidably lost. 

On the return journey I spent a few days at Undel Welh, with a 
view of obtaining a more specific knowledge ot the iaiina of that 
elevation, having reason to believe it differed materially from that of 
the higher and lower zones. I did not, however, obtain much satis¬ 
factory information until my subsequent trip, at a later date, into 
Northern Abyssinia. 

I arrived with the rearguard at Zoulla, where, after having made 
some additions to my collection, I prepared seven cases to be sent 
to England. As I have before stated, I obtained permission from 
H.B.M. Consul at Massowah to join him, Capt. Mokeler, and Mr. 
Blanford in an expedition into the Bogos country, which, although 
already explored by Brehm and Heuglin, I thought worthy of atten¬ 
tion. Had opportunity offered, I should, in accordance with rny in¬ 
structions and my owm wishes, have visited the country towards 
lake Assal, During the third week in June w^e were occupied in 
preparing for our proposed trip, We sent our baggage and pro¬ 
visions round to Massowah by buggalow, and our animals by land. 
We ourselves started on board the * General Havelock ’ for Mas- 
sow'ah, where we had to remain a few days arranging our affairs. 

On the 22iid of June we left Massowah for the mainland, assem¬ 
bling our caravan at about four miles distance, at Monkooloo, and 
started the next morning with 38 camels, 8 horses, and about 30 men, 
We halted at Sahati, en route for Ailet, and heard there of Lions, but 
found no traces of them, so proceeded to Ailet the following day. 
Our camp here was situated on the banks of a wild nullah, watered by 
a hot spring at no great distance. This place is noted but too truly 
for its man-eating Lions and Panthers. It is a legend in the village 
that no man dies in his bedf ’ During one or two days I accompa¬ 
nied Capt. Mokeler (Mr, Blanford being lame) in pursuit of a lioness, 
tracks of wdiich we had seen close to our tent, but with no success, 
Capt. Mokeler only obtaining one shot, which was without effect. 

(3n the 27th of June, after some premonitory symptoms, I received 
a sunstroke, which completely put an end to my researches. My 
friend Mr. Blanford was more fortunate, and laid the good founda¬ 
tion of his subsequent collection. On the 29th, at about 12 o^clock 
at night, I was awoke from a sick bed, along with my companions, 
by shrieks of the most fearful kind. It was pitch dark; and we 
rushed out of our tents with our arms in our hands, to find our fol¬ 
lowers in a state of most dire terror and confusion, filling the air 
with cries of the Lion, the Lion; ’’ and then a dusky form was 
seen to hound away over the thorn fence and disappear in the dark¬ 
ness. After having in some degree quieted the fears of our people, 
we called the roll, and found that one of my gun-hearers, a Shunk- 
galla of huge proportions, lay dead in the midst of us, his throat 
bearing but too terrible marks of the manner in which the poor fel¬ 
low had perished. I may add that, only the night before, Mr. 
Blanford’s butler had been severely wounded in the head by the claws 
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of wliat we supposed to be a Panther. These brutes had passed by 
our camels, horses, milch-goats, and fires without harming anything. 
In the morning, after a useless search for the brute of the preceding 
night, on which we naturally desired to wreak our vengeance, we 
buried the poor victim, covered him with a pile of stones, and left for 
Asoos. From here we started the same day, and halted at Kooserit. 

On the 31st we left Kooserit, and, halting at Anaguily, arrived iii 
the evening at Kaiizeil, where I managed to stroll out, but I was 
still very ill. I fired at two Panthers without effect. At 6 p.m. on 
the 4th of July we started across the desert to Ain, on the river 
Lebka, which rises in the hills and flows across the plains to the sea. 
I stopped to look at a Bedouin village, consisting of about 100 mat 
huts. The inhabitants were a portion of nomad tribes which |ms- 
ture their docks, during the wet season, on the coast, moving up 
towards the highlands as the pasturage fails. We passed through 
the Ostrich-country, but we did not see any. During the night, the 
moon being up, w^e saw several herds of Antelopes. 

We arrived at Ain at about 10 o’clock. In the afternoon I went 
out, and succeeded in procuring some specimens. This place is very 
prettily situated, forming quite an oasis in the desert. A bright 
stream runs through grass and high reed jungle, bordered with 
tamarisks and other trees; a background of ragged barren hills, 
rising tier above tier, enhances the beauty of the scene. 

On the 7til of July we left Ain for Mahabar ; and when there I 
began to regain my health. Between Ain and Mahabar we found 
spoor of Elephants, evidently in a state of migration from the low¬ 
lands to the highlands. At Mahabar I added considerably to my 
collection, particularly by specimens of a small hawk, which I take to 
be the Nisus sjpheivm^m of Riippell. Mr. Blanford obtained several. 
The night before our arrival a native had been killed by a Lion. The 
animal left his track by the waterside, and it was taken up by Mr. 
Blanford and Capt. Mokeler without effect. I took up the track 
of a solitary Elephant with a like result. At 5 o’clock a.m. the 
next day we continued our march, halting at Gelamet for lunch, and 
arrived at 6 p.m. at Kokai, or the City of the Lions. Between 
Gelamet and Kokai the scenery improved greatly, exchanging rather 
stunted tamarinds and barren mimosas for the baba tree, or Adan- 
mniat the cactus-like Eufhorhiay and a dense jungle, with a strong 
undergrowth of rank grass and aloes. 

Here the climate was truly European, and, indeed, at night in¬ 
tensely cold. The fauna began to show the peculiarities which I had 
expected at IJndel Wells, and in which I was disappointed; the 
transition was so sudden that on the first day I procured three 
species of Roller,” a Parrot, and several other birds. 

The next morning we found on inquiry that Elephants were in 
the neighbourhood; so, having supplied my taxidermist with ma¬ 
terials for his day’s work, I joined Capt. Mokeler and Mr. Blanford 
in an excursion in search of them. 

I remained two days longer in this neighbourhood collecting with 
success, and then proceeded over the pass to Bejook on the river 
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Aiiseba. Here I had a good week^ securing many specimens I had 
hitherto failed to obtain. On the 14th of July we went out in pur¬ 
suit of a Rhinoceros we had heard of the day before, and which Mr. 
Blaiiford and I had the good fortune to shoot. The next morning 
I went out with my attendants and posse amiitaiiis of natives, to 
bring in the skeleton, and on arriving at the place I witnessed a 
scene precisely similar to that described by Sir Samuel Baker as 
taking place over the carcass of a Hippopotamus:—women, old and 
young, the former hideous, scratching, screaming, and fighting over 
the entrails, pulling furiously at these or at one another’s hair, it 
mattered not which so that possession of the prey was secured ; the 
men jabbering like jackals, fighting with sticks and knives, one and 
ail knee-deep in filth and blood ; so that between them, in about four 
hours, the skeleton was utterly bared of meat and skin, leaving not 
an atom for the Vultures. 

On the i8th we had the first earnest of the rainy season, which 
was ushered in by a terrific storm of rain and hail, some of the hail¬ 
stones being as large as small walnuts. The Anseba, an affluent of 
the Barca, from a dry bed with an occasional waterhoie became a 
splendid river, varying from 50 to 100 yards in width, and flowing 
between banks of dense jungle and fine forest trees. The spoor of 
Elephants, Black Rhinoceros, and Lions were plentiful along the 
banks, so much so as to give the appearance of a place frequented by 
giant rabbits. The valley here varied from 15 to 20 miles in width, 
the jungle and forest limiting itself to about a couple of miles on 
each side. The remainder of the ground was stony and barren, 
rising gradually towards the hills, and intersected by numerous 
nullahs running into the Anseba. Here we came in for a glimpse, 
on two occasions, of another species of Antelope, slightly larger 
than the “ Beni-e-Israel.” Unfortunately I had but a momentary 
view of it, and never succeeded in obtaining a specimen. On the 
19th we left Bejook for Waliko, seeing on the road plenty of spoor 
of Elephants and Rhinoceros; from the dung of the latter I collected 

few Coleoptera. While at "Waliko, finding a great scarcity of 
birds, I followed up more closely the tracks of the Rhinoceros, pass¬ 
ing through very dense jungle that is never penetrated by sun or 
air, by means of their paths, which are from 2 to 3 feet broad, 
and formed Hke galleries in a mine, about four feet high—and so 
entering their dens, vrhich are very curious, having the appearance 
of immenp arbours; they vary in size from 13 to 20 feet square, 
and have in some cases a smaller retreat adjoining. 

On the 24th, Mr. Blanford and I went out birding, and came 
upon fresh tracks of two Lions; they had followed Elephants’ spoor 
for over two miles. The herd consisted of three old ones and a 
young one. The next day we left for Maraguay, where Capt. 
Mokeler shot a doe Koodoo, and I procured a few birds, one species 
of ^^hidicaforr Mr. Blanford obtained a new Kingfisher, of which 
I also secured a specimen the next day. I also shot a pair of fine 
Groltnd-Hombills (Bucorate abpssmiciis), which I prepared as ske- 
ktons. The "rains having set in, and the term of our excursion 
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drawing to a close, we left Maragiiay on the 31st of July on our 
return journey. When I arrived at Waliko, to which place Capt. 
Mokeler had preceded us, I found that he had been charged by 
a herd of some twenty Elephants, and had been forced to make 
good his escape into a tree, after hard running, and having left a 
bullet in the head of a large hull. At a later date T found myself 
in the same disagreeable predicament, and under a like disagreeable 
necessity. At AValiko I found two species of crested Cuckoo and 
the English Cuckoo. I also obtained a Bateleur Eagle, two species 
of Tortoise, and a small Squirrel. I must here state that Waliko 
is not, as represented in the map, on the right side of the river, but 
on the left, running down stream. From here we crossed over to 
Gabena Weld Gonfallon, or the Eiver-plain, where Mr. Blanford 
and Capt. Mokeler killed a Ehinoceros. We returned by the old 
route to Kokai and Gelamet, and then branched off to Eairo; here 
we stopped two days collecting. On the 15th of August we moved 
on again to Mombarharattby, where we killed a Lioness, one out of 
four, the others running away,—from this place to Ain (where we 
reentered our former route), which we quitted on the 17th of Au¬ 
gust for Amba and Mai Wallet, Mr. Blanford and I stayed in Amba 
from the 19th to the 21st, trying to obtain specimens of the Ori/x 
beisa/’ I unfortunately did not even see one ; Mr. Blanford pro¬ 
cured four specimens. We went from Amba to Massowah, which 1 
left on the 27th for England. 

I append a list of my collections, full information relative to 


which will appear at a later date;— 

Skins of mammals, about.. 24 

Skull of an aboriginal . 1 

Skull of African Elephant.. i 

Skeleton of Ehinocerbs. 1 

Heads of Antelope.. 3 

Skeletons of other mammals, about .. 8 

Skins of birds, about. 750 

Birds and Mammals in spirit, about.. 20 

Reptiles in spirit, about . ... .. 6 

Tortoises and Lizards, about. 6 

Fish, about. 30 

Crustacea, about. 50 

Lepidoptera, about. 150 

Coleoptera, about. 200 

Total number of specimens, about.. 1250 

The following living specimens were also forwarded to the Zoolo¬ 
gical Society from Zoulla:— 

Young AViid Cats * .. 2 

Jerboa-like Land-Eats . 2 

Guinea-fowls .... 2 


* These were the only specimens forwarded by Jesse that reached the 
Society alive. They were the young of Feliif maniculata^ Elippell.—P. L. S., 
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Tbe following papers were read:— 

1. On a Collection of Birds from tlie Solomon Islands. By 

P. L. Sclatee, M.A., Pli.D., P.E.S., Secretary to the 

Society. 

(Plates IX. & X.) 

Our Corresponding Member ^Ir. Gerard Krefft> the active Curator 
and Secretary of the Australian Museum^ has most kindly presented 
to me a collection of birds in spirits, made by the captain ot the 
(former) yacht * Chance/ owned by Mr. J. A. Buttray of Bristol, 
during a voyage to the Solomon Islands*. 

The collection contains thirty specimens, belonging to twenty-one 
species, many of them of great interest. But before speaking of 
them I will say a few w’ords upon what has hitherto been recorded 
coiicerniog the ornithology of this group of islands- 

Our present authorities upon this subject are few in number, 
namely:— 

(1) The ^‘Zoologie’’ of the voyage of the French ships ‘L’As¬ 
trolabe* and ®La Zelee,’ under the command of Dumont-d’Urville, 
in 1837-1840, commonly known as the ‘Voyage au P61e Sud/ 

The “Atlas** to this voyage contains figures of ten species of 
birds from the Solomon Islands, concerning which some further 
details are given in the letterpress of the same work, subsequently 
written by Dr. Puclieraii and published in 1853. These ten species, 
which are all described as new to science, are;— 

Zool. Tol. iii. Atlas. ex ins. 


Athene tmiiata . p. 50, pi. 3. %. 1. S. George. 

Faeh^cepkala o/'iohides ... p. 57, pi. 5. %. 3. S. Geoi*ge. 

Laniprotorms fuhipennk... p. 81, pi. 14. %. 2. Isabel. 

DicmiM mmmi . p. 97, pi. 22. fig. 4. S. George. 

Mpcomela hfargei . p. 08, pi. 22. fig. 5. 

M. wUtaria . p. 09, pi. 22. fig. 0. 

Lofius GanVtmdm . P- pL246is. %. 2. 

Pmiiis hefemcii'im . p. 103, 25 his. fig, 1. S. George and Isabel. 

F. cyaniceps ... p. 105, pi. 25 5/s. fig. 2. 

Cacatua dueorpsii . p. 100, pL 2G. fig. 1. 


(2) Mr. Gould’s notices of new birds collected during the voyage 
of the ‘Eattlesnake* (P. Z. S. 1856, p. 136 et ' The species 

here described from the Solomons are :—- 

1. Centropiis niilo, from Guadalcanal'. 

2. Turacoena crasslrostrk, from Guadalcanal*. 

3. Loriim ekiaroeercus, from San CristovaL 

4. loireron mgenim^ from “the Solomons.*’ 

* Tbe name of tliesse islands is Tariousiv spelt “Salomon” and “Solomon” 
Islands. But we learn from Hakluyt (iii. p. S02) that the discoverer (Mendanaj 

named th@ra the Isles of Salomon to the end that the Spaniards, supposing 
them to be those isles from whence Solomon fetched gold to adorn the Temple, 
might be the more desirous to go and inhabit the same.” It would appear, 
therefore, to be better to call them in English “ Solomon ” Islands, according to 
the ordinary English orthography of Solomon's name. 
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(3) Mr. G. R. Gray’s 'Catalogue of the Birds of the Tropical 
Islands of the Pacific Ocean’ (London, 1859), which mentions seven 
species as occurring in the Solomon Islands, besides those given by 
the two already quoted authorities, namely:— 

Halcyon cinnamomina, Sw. Carpophaga pistrinaria, Bp. 

- sancta^ Vig. & liorsf. - ruhracera. Bp. 

- leucopygia (Verr.). Nycticorax manillensis. 

Triehoglossus massenm, Bp. 

Mr. Gray has not stated his authority for the occurrence of these 
species in the Solomon Islands, and there is probably some error 
as regards the first two of them. H, leucopygia is described by 
Verreaux from the Solomons, and' the type is in the British Mu¬ 
seum. Of T7nchoglossus massence and the two Carpophagm there 
are examples from San Cristoval (collected by M'^GilliYray) in 
the British Museum. The Nycticoi^ax is probably given on the 
authority of Bonaparte’s 'Conspectus’ (ii. p. 140), but must be 
regarded as a very doubtful denizen of the Solomon Islands until 
the statement is confirmed. 

(4) My description of the new Nasite^ma from the Solomon 
Islands, published in the Society’s 'Proceedings’ for 1865 (p. 620). 
For this interesting representative of the N. pygmcea of New Guinea 
I was likewise indebted to Mr. Krefft’s kindness. When I described 
it I was not certain from what island it came; but a subsequent 
communication from Mr. Krefft informed me that it was obtained 
in New Georgia, or St. George^ Island. 

The present collection from the Solomon Islands contains the fol¬ 
lowing species:— 

1. SaULOPROCTA MELALEUCA. 

Muscipeta melaleucat Q. et G. Voy. Astr. ZooL i. p. 180, Atlas, 
t. 4. f. 4. , 

Rhipiduj'a melanoleuca, Bp. Consp. i. p. 322. 

Sauloprocta melanoleucai Cab. Mus. Hein. i. p. 57. 

Originally discovered by the naturalists of the 'Astrolabe’ expe¬ 
dition in New Ireland. A specimen from the same island (with 
which my example agrees), in the British Museum, was obtained in 
New Ireland during the voyage of the ' Sulphur.’ 

A fine series of this species is in Mr. Wallace’s collection, from 
Bourn and other Moluccan and Papuan islands. UMpidura atri- 
pemiis, G. R, Gray, from the Aru Islands, appears to be scarcely 
distinguishable. 

2. Dicrurus megarhynchus. 

Edolim megm^hynchus, Q. et G. Voy. Astrol. ZooL L p. 184, 
AtL t. 6. 

My single specimen of this Dicrurus seems to agree with a mounted 
specimen in the British Museum, received from "New Ireland” 

^ Cf. Finsch, Papag. i. p. 328. 
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throiigli the late Sir Charles Lemon, F.E.S. Messrs.^Qiioy and 
Gaiiiiard give Havre Borey, New Guinea, as the habitat of this 
Brongo. But this is probably an error, as Mr. Wallace and other 
collectors who have since visited that locality have never met with 
it, and Drongoes are mostly abundant individiiaily, and not easily 
missed if present. The species is probably restricted to the group 
of New Ireland and the Solomon Islands. 

3» Philemon yulturinxjs^. 

T 7 *qpidorAynehus vulturmus, Hombr, et Jacq. Voy. au P. S. Zool. 
ill. p. 88, Atl. t. 18. f. 1. 

A single imperfect skin of a Honey-eater, wdiich seems to agree 
generally with the figure above referred to. Pucheran gives the 
locality as Baffles Bay, New Holland; but tlie species is not known 
to the Australian faiina, and it is more than probable that there has 
been some error in M. JacquinoFs notes as to the locality. 

The present bird is generally darker above than is represented in 
the figure, and has the apical portion of the bill light yellow. It is 
more like the so-called TrQ'pidovhyncliuB diemenensist Lesson, than 
any other species I am acquainted with, but has not the bluisii 
wing-patch which distinguishes that species. 

4. Calornis metallica (Temm.). 

Lmnj^rotof'nis ^netaUka, Temm. PL Col. 266, 

Jploms metallica^ Gould, B. Austr. Suppl. pt. 1. 

Calornis metallica, Gould, Handb. B. Austr. i. p. 477. 

Three skins (two J and one 5) agree with marked specimens 
in the British Museum. The species was originally described by 
Temmiiick from Amboina, but seems to extend over the whole of 
the Moluecaii and Papuan Islands, including the northern promon¬ 
tory of New Holland. Mr. Wallace has a fine series from many 
localities, wfflich vary but little inter se* 

5. Gracdla kreffti, sp. iiov, (Plate IX,) 

jSneo-Jiiyra : reyione ocv.lari late demdata Jitwa: caxidm teeiri- 
cibus supei'iorilms et inferioidbus, speculo alari et ventre im.o 
albisj hoc Jlavescente tlncto: et pedihus aurantiacls: 

lonff, tot a ll'i) p>oU. Angl., alee 6*3, 7'ostri a 7ictu Un, dir. 1*5, 
caudm 4*2, tarsi 1*45. 

Hah. Inss. Salomonenses. 

Ohs. Proxima Graciilce dnmoTiti, sed vaide major, cauda loiigiore, 
et ventre medio non iiavo differt. 

* It is always a misfortune to be obliged to change wali-establishod names; 
but tiiere seems to be no doubt that TmpidorhyneJms of Vigors and llorslield 
(1826) nnist give place to Biihnion of Tieillot (X81G). The first typo given by 
Vieiliot (Aniilyse, p. 47) is Le PolocMou of Butfon = Mcrapfs moluccemis, Ijatbam. 
This species is stated to inhabit Bouru, and is clearly the same as that subse¬ 
quently described by Mr. Wallace (P. Z. S. 1803, p. 31) as Tfopidorh/mhm 
hourumsis. It is a typical species of the genus, and should be called Milemon 
fmlnccensk 
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This fine new Gracula is, as might have been expected from its 
patria^ nearest to Gracula dumonti of New Guinea and the Aru 
Islands, of which I exhibit a fine skin from Mr. Wallace’s collection 
for comparison. The naked space round the eye is nearly, though 
not quite, of the same form; There is also a narrow naked line 
along the lower edge of the mandible; but this is not nearly so broad 
as in G. dumonti^ and is almost hidden by the feathers on "each side. 
The primaries have a broad white bar across them, about halfway 
up on the outer primary, but descending gradually towards the apex 
on the inner primaries. This forms a white speculum, as in G. du¬ 
monti, Ail the dimensions of the new species exceed those of its 
ally ; but this is particularly the case in the tail, which in G, dumonti 
is rather stumpy, measuring only 2*6 inches from the insertion of the 
feathers in the coccyx, instead of 4*2. 

I have great pleasure in naming this new Grackle after our active 
Corresponding Member Mr. Gerard Krefft, to whose kindness I am 
indebted for the whole of the very interesting series of which it 
forms a part. 

The stomach of the single specimen in the collection contained 
seeds and stones of semidigested fruit. 

There is a single skin of this Gracula in the British Museum, 
received from *‘New Ireland” through the late Sir Charles Lemon, 
F.R.S. It agrees very well with the present specimen, except in 
having the lower belly rather more deeply tinged with yellow. 

6. Eurystomus crassirostris, sp. nov. 

Shnilis E. pacifico, sed major, rostro latiore, crassiore, rohustiore; 
capite supra nigricante nee fuscescenfe; dor so toto viridescenti- 
C(2ruleo: ventre friagis ccBruleo: cauda valde longiore: long, 
tota 11*5, al(B 7*2, caudce 5*0, rostri ah ang, oris lin, dir, i*6, 
ejusdem I at, 1*2. 

Hah. Inss. Saiomonenses. 

There is a single specimen of this Roller in the collection. I have 
compared it with Mr. Wallace’s series of E, pacijicus, from which it 
presents readily appreciable differences, and with other Australian 
specimens. The strong thick bill and longer tail seem to render it 
impossible to leave it as a variety of E, pacifieus. In Mr. Wallace’s 
collection, however, is a single skin from Waigiou which is generally 
very similar to the present example, differing principally in having 
the wing-coverts of a more bluish tinge. The wing-coverts of M, 
crassirostris are more like those of E, pacifieus, 

7. Todirhamphus chloris (Bodd.). 

Alcedo cMoriSy Bodd. ex Buff. PL EnL 783. f. 2. 

A, chloroeephalay Gm. 

One specimen apparently referable to this widely distributed spe¬ 
cies, which k diffused from the north-east coast of Africa ov^ India, 
the Malayan archipelago, and the Moluccan and Papuan Islands. 
In Australia it appears to be represented by T. sordidus. 
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8. Buceros rdficollis. 

Biiceros ruficollis, YieilL Temm. Fb Col. 557. 

A young male of tbis species^ wliicli is the only one of the family 
found ill the Papuan subregion. 

9. Centropus ateralbds. 

Centroims ateralhus. Less. Voy. Coq. Zool. i. p. 620, Atlas, t. 33 ; 
Bp. Coiisp. i. p. 108. 

One example of this Coiical, which Tras originally discovered by 
Lesson, during the voyage of the ‘Coquille/ at Port Praslin, New 
Ireland. 

10. Cacatua goffini. 

Plictolophiis goffini, Finsch, Papag. i. p. 308. 

A single skin of a white Cockatoo, is apparently referable to this 
species, of which the exact habitat was previously unknown, 

11. GeOFFROIUS HETEROCLITDS. 

Fioniis Jieteroditus, Hombr. et Jacq.Toy. an P. S. t. 25 ; Puch. 
ibid. Zool. iii. p. 105. 

Pionias Jieteroditus, Finsch, Papag. ii. p. 390. 

Two skins apparently referable to the female or young of this 
species as represented in the second figure of the iktlas of the ^Voyage 
an Pole Sue!.’ I)r. Pocheran has recognized in this form a distinct 
species, which he has proposed to call Pioniis cijaniceps, but Dr. 
Finsch believes Min to be in error on this point. 

Dr. Finseli has examined the two specimens in the present col¬ 
lection, One of them has had its wings cut, having been apparently 
in captivity. 

12. Lories chlorocercus. 

Lo7ii(s chlorocercus, Gould, P. Z. S, 1855, p. 137; G. R. Gray, 
List of Psitt. p. 49 ; Sclater, P. Z. S. 1857, p. 183, pi. xvi. 

Pomicella cMorocerca, Finsch, Papag. ii. p. 757. 

Three skins of this splendid species are in the collection. 

13. Lories hypcenochroes. 

Loriiis Jigpoinoehrous, G, E. Gray, List of Psitt, p. 49 (1859). 

Bomieella hgpomochroa, Finsch, Papag. ii. p. 768. 

One skill of this fine Lory is in the collection. I have compared 
it with the typical example in the British Museum, which is, as far 
as I know, unique. 

14. Eos CARDINAEIS. 

Lorius eardmalis, Homh. et Jacq. Voy. au P. S. Zool. iii. n. 101 
U24Ms,L2. ^ ' 

Bomicellu cardinalis, Finsch, Papag. ii. p. 785. 

Dr. Finsch has kindly undertaken the examination of this rare 
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Parrot, and Ms notes upon it will be read to the Meeting; so I need 
say no inore^. 

15. Trichoglossus massen^e. 

Trickoglossiis massence^ Bp.; Finsch, Papag. ii. p. 834. 

One skill agreeing with the specimen so named in the British 
Museum {cf, Pinsch, L c, p. 826). 

16. Athene variegata. 

JSFoctua variegata, Quoj et Gaim. Voy. Astr. ZooL i. p. 166, Atl. 
t. l.f. 2. 

Athene variegata. Bp. Consp. i. p. 41. 

One example which seems to agree well enough with Quoy and 
Gaimard’s figure and description. These naturalists met with the 
species in New Ireland. 

17. Carpophaga rubricera. 

Glohicera ruhricera. Bp. Consp. ii. p. 31. 

Carpophaga rubricera^ G. R. Gray, List of Columbse, p. 18. 

C. lepida, Cassin, Proc. Acad, Phil. 1854, p. 230. 

I have compared this with the type specimen in the British Mu¬ 
seum. Bonaparte states that an example in the Paris collection is 
from New Ireland. A second example in the British Museum is 
from San Cristoval (M^Gillivray). 

18. Eallus intactus, sp. nov. (Plate X.) 

Supra olivaceo-hrunneus; capita colloque tofo et 7*emigihiis p?*«- 
mai'iis externis rujis: uropygio et caiida nigricanti-emereu: 
subfus gula albicante; pectore toto 7'ufo, capita concolori; 
ventre plmnbeo, crisso nigricante: hypochondriis et tectiicihus 
s^uhakmhus mg?'icantibus, albo guttatis: long, tota 10*5, alee 
6*8, caudcB 1*8, rost7'i a rictu 1*9, tarsi 2*5, dig, nied. c. u. 2*0. 

Hab, Inss. Salomonenses. 

Obs, Similis R, phmbeive7itri (G. E. Gray, P. Z. S. 1861, p. 432), 
sed rostro breviore, capitis et pectoris coiore rufo obscuriore, ventris 
autem dilutiore plumbeo distinguendus. 

The collection contains only a single skin of this Rail, which is 
more nearly allied to Eallus phmbeiventris of Mysol and Morty 
Island than to any other species known to me. 

19. Ardea sacra (Gm.). 

Two skins of this wide-spread and variable species :—one in uni¬ 
form nearly black plumage (as represented by Buffon, PL Enl. 926), 
with faint indications of a narrow gular stripe; the other white, but 
showing traces of the black plumage gradually making its appear¬ 
ance. Upon this species consult Hartlaub and Pekelii (Fauna 
Central-Polynesiens, p. 201). 

^ See below, p. i2{>: 
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20, Tringoides hypoleucus (Linn.). 

Three shins of this species, or of the Australian form of it, Actitis 
empmsa (Goulds B. Anstr. vi. pi. 35). 

21. Sterna ldnata, Peale; Finsch et Hartl. Fauna Centr. Pol. 
p. 231. 

A skin of a Tern in transition plumage, which Dr. Finscli has 
kindly determined for me. 


After inserting in their places such of these twenty-one species as 
have not been previonsly recorded by the before-named authorities 
upon this subject, we shall have the following list of well-authenti¬ 
cated species of birds from the Solomon Islands :— 


I. Passehes. 

1. Baidoprocta melaleuca 

2. FaeJiycephaJa oriokddes.. 

3. Dicrurus megmdiyncJim 

4. FMIemou vuUurmus .. 

5. Dicmim mmimi .. 

6. Mgsomtla lafargei .. 

7 . - mliiaria . 

8. Calornis metallka . 

9. - fulmgmink . 

10. G-mcida kreffti . 


Bistrihution. 
Papuan subregion. 
Peculiar to Solomons. 
New Ireland. 

Probably peculiar. 
Peculiar. 

Peculiar. 

Peculiar. 

Papuan subregion. 
Peculiar. 

New Ireland. 


II. PlCAKIJS. 

11. Eurgstomtis crassirosBis 

12. TodirhamgJms chloris ... 

13. - leucogggkis . 

14. Buceros ruficoUis . 

15. Cenfrogus ateralbus . 

16 . - mib . 


Probably peculiar. 

Papuan subregion and India. 
Peculiar. 

Papuan subregion. 

New Ireland. 

Peculiar. 


Ill, PsiTTAGI. 

17. Cacatua goffini . 

IS. - dumrp&ii . 

19. Nasiternapitsio .. 

20. Geoffroms ketcrocUtm . 

21. Lorius cMorocerciis . 

22. - h/gmiochrom .. 

23. Eos carMnalis . 

24. TrkhogUssm momnw . 

lY. Accipitres. 

2$. Athem tariegata .. 

26. - tmniata . 

y. 

27. Carpopkaga rtihricera . 

23. - pistrmana ... 

29. Macropggia crassirostHs .. 

30. Bhihnopm eugenie . 

YI. Gf-EALmn. 

31. Sailus intaeins ... 

32. Tringoides hgpoUumis ..... 


Probably peculiar. 

Peculiar, 

Peculiar. 

Peculiar. 

Peculiar. 

Lousiadc Islands. 

Peculiar. 

New Caledonia and New Hebrides. 


New Ireland. 
Peculiar, 


Now Ireland. 
Peculiar. 
Peculiar. 
Peculiar, 


Peculiar. 

Generally distributed. 
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VII. Herodiones. 

33. Ardea sacra . 

VIII. G-aviai. 

34. Sterna hmata . 


Distribution. 

India, Australia, and Polynesia. 
Polynesia. • 


It thus appears that of the thirty-four authentically determined 
species of birds of the Solomon Islands seventeen are certainly, as 
far as is hitherto known, and three others probably, peculiar to the 
group. Of the remaining fourteen, five have likewise been met with 
in New Ireland, which is one of a neighbouring group of islands 
probably belonging strictly to the same fauna; one has hitherto only 
been found in the Lonsiade Islands; and the remainder are of more 
or less extended distribution, being, however, mostly restricted to 
the Papuan Islands. 

But to obtain a better idea of the true nature of the avifauna of 
the Solomon Islands we may first consider very shortly what are 
the principal divisions of the great region of which it forms a part. 
The Australian region (Begio australiana), as I have proposed to 
call this^, appears to be most naturally divisible into five subregions, 
namely:— 

1. The Papuan subregion (Suhregio ^apuana)^ or Austro-Ma- 
layan Subregion of Wallacef, 

2. The true Australian subregion (Suh^egio australis), comprising 
continental Australia, with, perhaps, the exception of the northern 
promontory of Cape York, which has been overrun by Papuan forms 
(such as Cuseus, Casuarius, Manucodia, &c.). 

3. The New-Zealandian or Maorian subregion {Subregio mm- 
7*iana), which is characterized by the recently extinct Binornithes, 
as well as by the presence of numerous peculiar ornithic types, 

4. The Polynesian subregion (Subregio piolynesica), comprising 
the numerous groups of Polynesian islands lying between the Equator 
and the Tropic of Capricorn. 

5. The Sandwich-Island subregion {Subregio sandvieensis), com¬ 
prising only the Sandwich Islands, which are so very peculiar in 
their zoology that they must, I think, stand by themselves. 

A very short examination of the foregoing list of the birds of the 
Solomon Islands will be sufficient to show us to which of these sub¬ 
regions this group of islands properly belongs. One of the principal 
features which distinguishes the Papuan subregion from the true 
Australian subregion is the occurrence in the former of numerous 
Indian types which do not extend into the latter. For example, the 
Hornbiils {Bucerotidce) are entirely foreign to Australia, but are 
found in tbe Papuan and Moluccan Islands. One species (Buceros 
Tuficollis) only has yet been met with in New Guinea. This bird 
also occurs in tbe present collection from the Solomon Islands. 
Again, the genus Gracida is a well-known Indian form, but extends 
also over the Papuan subregion of Begio australiana, being, however, 

^ Journ. Proc. Linn. Soc. Zool. ii. p. 130. 

t C/.Wallaoe, P. Z. S. 1864, p. 273, et Journ. Geogr. Soo. xxsiii. p. 217. 
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non-existent in Australia. Two species of it occur in New Guinea 
(G. dumonti and G> anais). Of the former of these we meet with a 
beautiful representative in the present collection from the Solomons, 

Again> the existence in the Solomons of two species of true Lorius 
and one of Geoffroius is quite sufficient to show the Papuan teiiden- 
■cies of the fauna; and from these facts alone Mr. Wallace lias already 
included the Solomon Islands in his Austro-Malajan region 

The subsequent discovery of a second species of the peculiar 
Papuan type Nasiferna in the Solomons has materially strengthened 
Mr. Wallace’s argument from what was then known of the Psitta- 
ciiie fauna of these islands. 

On the whole, therefore, it is manifest that the results derivable 
from the study of the present collection serve only to confirm the 
views Mr. Yfallace has already put forward upon the avifauna of the 
Solomons, namely that these islands constitute an eastern outlier of 
the Papuan subregion. It need hardly be added that this makes 
the further investigation of their fauna still more desirable. Where 
such forms as Nasiferna pusio and Gracida kreffti occur, it is rea¬ 
sonable to expect that other brilliant representatives of Papuan types 
likewise remain to be discovered. It would not be surprising if even 
new species of Taradisem were yet to be found in some of these 
islands, or in the adjacent lands of New Ireland or New Britain, the 
latter of which has already produced to us a very remarkable form 
of one of the most characteristic of Papuan types [Gasuarius 
hennetiii). 

Under these circumstances, I trust that oiir Corresponding Member 
Mr. KrefFfc and other numerous friends in Sydney will use their best 
endeavours to persuade the owners of the vessels which, as I under¬ 
stand, are trading between Sydney and these islands to lose no oppor¬ 
tunity of acquiring specimens of their natural productions. And I 
trust that the time may not be far distant when it may be possible 
to fit out a regular expedition for the investigation of this rich but 
hitherto comparatively neglected district. 


2. On a very rare Parrot from tlie Solomon iKslands. 

By Dr. O. Pinsch, C.M.Z.S. 

(Plate XI.) 

Amongst the species of Parrots which are more or less obscure 
there is scarcely one rarer than the Lori cardinal of MM. Hombron 
and Jacquinot, which is only known by the figure published in the 
Atlas of Dumont-d’Urville’s ^Voyage au Pole Sud^ (pL 24to. 
fig. 2) ill the year 1843. This plate represents a Lory belonging 
apparently to the subgenus Eos, Bp., being throughout of a brilliant 
scarlet, therefore an unmistakable species. The descriptive part of 
the zoology of the French voyage, published ten years later, by 
^ Cf: P. Z. S. 1864, p. 278. 
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M. Jacquinot and Dr. Pncheran, gives no further account of tiie 
Loriiis eardinalis (page 103), except the short notice that the 
species comes from the Solomon Islands. If I am rights the only 
specimen collected by the French naturalists of the expedition was, 
unfortunately, lost by the shipwreck of the ‘Astrolabe.’ When I 
was working out my Monograph of Parrots, I therefore was not 
able to give more than a description taken from the figure in the 
voyage; ail my endeavors to get better information were without 
success. A new beam of hope arose when I was reading Prof. 
Rietmann’s ‘ Wanderimgen in Australien und Polynesien’ (St. 
Gallen, 1868), and found mentioned in that amusing and, in many 
respects, interesting book (page 194) “shining-red Parrots,” which 
were offered for sale by the natives of Guadalcai^ar during the stay of 
the traveller on that island. In the belief that these lied Parrots 
could be nothing more than Lorius eardinalis^ I wrote a letter to 
Prof. Reitmaiin begging for more special information. In his kind 
answer the traveller was sorry to say^ that he was not sure whether 
these Parrots were quite red or not, not having brought home spe¬ 
cimens of them; so that our knowledge of tbe Cardinal Lory re¬ 
mained as imperfect as before. 

During my recent visit to London Dr. Sclater kindly showed me 
a very interesting collection of birds from the Solomon’ Islands, for¬ 
warded to him by Mr. Gerard Kvefft of Sydney. This collection 
contained, besides two or three new species, most of the Parrots 
known from that group of islands, namely FUetolophus duco7psis 
Ilombr. et Jacq., Pionias heteroclitiis^ Hombr. et Jacq., Bomicella 
hypcenoch'oa^ Gray (new to the Solomon Islands), ancl Domieella 
chlorocerca^ Gould. Amongst them was a species of Loidus^ which 
I, to my greatest pleasure and surprise, recognized immediately as 
the Loidus eardinalis^ Hombr. et Jacq. A comparison with the 
plate shows some differences, in the specimen not being throughout 
of a brilliant scarlet, but having the upper parts decidedly brownish 
red and the feathers of the body beneath margined with pale 
orange-yellow* The latter peculiarity may be perhaps a sign of the 
specimen not being in mature state. Tbe brilliancy of tbe colours 
in general has probably lost somewhat by tbe specimen having been 
preserved in spirits; bnt in any case one may say that the coloration 
of the plate in the ‘Voyage an Pole Sud^ is too bright and a little 
exaggerated. 

Concerning the generic position of this Parrot, it may be remarked 
that it belongs, according to coloration, along with Do?nicelia rubra^ 
Gm., D. ruhiginosa. Bp., and the allied species, to the subgeneric 
division Eos of Prince Bonaparte. The shape of the bill, and the 
structure of the quills and tail-feathers, show a greater affinity to the 
so-called genus Chaieopsitta, Bp. (based upon D. seintUlata and 1). 
atra, Scop,), which is chiefly distinguished by a narrow, naked, black 
ring round the mandible, and more extended naked orbits. 

Before describing this scarce specimen, I must remaA that there 
are a few more Parrots of a more or less uniform red plumage, all 
being nearly, or entirely, unknown. 
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The first is the beautiful Eclectus cornelm^ Bp. (Finschs Parrots, 
ii. p. 348)^ well described and figured in P. Z. S. 1849, pi. xi., and 
seen once or twice living in the Zoological Gardens at London and 
Amsterdam, but without any information about the dwelling-place 
—probably from one of the islands of the Malayan archipelago. 

Another uniform red one is the Fsiftacus nnicolor of Shaw 
(Finsch, Parrots, ii. p. 924), a very doubtful species, and known 
only from the descriptions of the older authors. It is not quite im¬ 
possible that the P. imicolor may be related to the Eclectics cornelice, 
being evidently a short-tailed Eclectm or Fioiiias, and not an Eos, 
as Mr. G. R. Gray suggests (List Psitt. p. 20) ; but it differs^ in 
having all the quills and the bill red. Levaillaiit mentions having 
seen two specimens in the collection of M. Temminck; but that 1 
believe is one of his mystifications, and his figure (pL 125) is only 
copied from Shaw’s; for there is no reference to the Lori unicolor 
in Temminck’s * Catalogue Systematique du Cabinet d’Ornithologie,’ 
of the year 1807. If that species really exists, I believe it will be 
found also in the Moluccan region; hut I consider it to be more 
probable that the P. tmicoior was based upon a manufactured speci¬ 
men, and never will be found again. 

A third thoroughly red Parrot is an Aram, mentioned by Alexander 
von Humboldt (Reise in die Aequinoctial-Gegenden des neuen Con¬ 
tinents, iv. 1860, p. 6; Finsch, Parrots, ii. p. 935) in the following 
short note :—In one of the huts of the Pacimonales we bought an 
Ara, being a species of Aras, about 17^' long, and of an entirely 
purple plumage, like the Fsittacus ^nacaoF The celebrated tra¬ 
veller made this notice at the missionary station San Francisco So¬ 
lano, on the left side of the Casiquiare, a country not yet explored 
by zoological collectors. If the information is correct, there can be 
no doubt that the Ara might be certainly new, and one of the most 
wonderful species in the whole tribe. It must be recollected, how¬ 
ever, that You Humboldt was not at all an ornithologist; and there 
may have happened a mistake, as in the case of the celebrated Ca~ 
perote of Madeira, which was nothing more than our well-known 
Sylvia atricapilla, Lath. 

About ail those questionable points we must wait for further ex¬ 
planations. These will come, perhaps, as unexpected as in the case 
of Eomieella ruUgimsa, Bp. (Finsch, Parrots, ii. p. 781), also a 
red-coloured species, which was for a long time said to be a native 
of New Guinea, but was found by the Novara expedition on the 
small island Puynipet, of the Senjawin group, in a region where 
nobody would have expected Parrots at alL 

Now we will give for the first time a Mi description of the excellent 

Domicejola CARDiNAiiis. (Plate XI.) 

Lori cardinal, Hombr. et Jacq. Y'oy. au P61e Sud, Atlas, pi. 24 hu» 
t 2 (1843). 

Loi^ius cardmalis, Jacq. et Pucher. Yoy. au Pole Sud, Zoologie, iii. 
(1853) p, 103; Hartl. Journ. f. Ornith. (1854) p. 165 ; G. B. Gray, 
Gen, ofB. App, p, 20. 
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Eos cardinalis, Bonap. Compt. Rend. 1857 ; G. R. Gray, List 
Spec. Brit. Mus. Psittac. (1859) p. 53. 

Eos imicolor, part., Wall. P. Z. S. 1864, p. 291. 

Eos cardinalis^ G. R. Gray, B. of Trop. Isl. p. 31. 

Eomicella cardinalis, Finsch, Papageien, ii. (1868) p. 785. 

Head and nape deep crimson, the under parts of the same colour 
but lighter, and each feather pale orange-yeliow-inargined at the end, 
giving a somewhat undulated appearance; the under tail-coverts 
uniform crimson; back and other upper parts purplish brownish 
red, darkest on the shoulders and quill-coverts, lighter and more 
crimson on the rump and upper tail-coverts; on the mantle some 
feathers with narrow obsolete yellow margins; primaries on tbe 
outer web reddish brown, with olive-yellow lustre in certain lights ; 
on the inner web dark reddish brown; secondaries brownish red, 
like the back, the tail-feathers also; quills and tail-feathers beneath 
brownish red, in some light shining red. 

Bill orange; cere, a naked ring round the mandible, and the con¬ 
siderably extended naked orbits black ; legs and claws blackish. 

Long. corp. ah 6^' 4'", rectr, intern. 5'' 5^^', rectr. ext. 3^^ 

culm. alt. rost. ad basin 9''^ tars. 9^'^ (French meas.). 

Hah, Solomon Islands. 


3. Notes on the Species of the Genus Asturina. By P. L. 
ScLATER, M.A., Ph.D.^ F.R.S., and Osbert Salvin^ 
M.A., F.L.S. 

Recent investigations having convinced us that there is still much 
confusion amongst the American species of Ilaw^s of the genus 
Astwdna, we beg leave to submit to the Society the following notes 
upon the subject. 

The genus Asturma^ founded by Vieillot in 1816 upon his Asia- 
rina cinerea (Falco nitidus. Lath.), embraces a small series of Ame¬ 
rican birds closely resembling Buteo in structui’e, but in habits more 
nearly approaching Accipiter, The most noticeable difference be¬ 
tween Astwina and Bufeo consists in the shorter wings of the 
former; but in this respect Buteo pennsylmnicus (which has the 
habits of Asturina) is nearly intermediate between the two genera. 
Putting this bird aside for the present, we have left seven species of 
true Asturina^ which may be separated into three groups, as fol¬ 
lows :— 

(1) The species allied to A. nitidUi of which there appear to be 
two representative forms,—one occupying Central xAmerica and 
Mexico, which has been named A. plagiata ; the other the true A, 
nitida, which, commencing its range at Panama, extends itself over 
the greater part of tropical South America. 

(2) The species allied to A, magnirostriSf which is the type of 
the genus Rnpornis of Kaup. These are four in number, each 

Prqc. Zoom Soc.—1869, No. IX, 
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occupying a distinct area, as will be seen by reference to our notes 
below. 

(3) The isolated species A, leiicorrhoa, which appears to be a true 
Astiirmn in structure, but in plumage forcibly calls to mind the Buteo 
bracki/urus, Vieiil. The latter bird has likewise been referred by 
some authors to Asturina —^but, from its lengthened wings, should, we 
think, be either placed with Buteo or stand by itself under the desig“ 
nation Buteola, proposed for it by Bonaparte from Du Bus's MS. ■ 
The subjoined table may, perhaps, assist in distinguishing the 
seven species in their adult dress :— 

A. Supra ciiierciu ant fusea?: subtus plus minusve transfasciatic. 
e. rein. prim, pogoniis internis albis nigro transfasciatis: 


\ siipm transfasciata .. 1. n Itida. 

\ supra imicolor . 2. 

h, reiti, prim, pogon. int. rufis nigro tran.sfasciatis: 
cauda? fasciis cinereis: 

f tibiis albis, cinereo transfasciatis. 3. 'inaf/nirosfri^. 

1 tibiis fulvis mfo transfasciatis. 4. naitereri. 

//. caudas fasciis rufis: 

, r gula et pectore cinereis... 5 mficaialch 

\ gula obscure fusca, pect. albicante . 0. gidaris. 

B. Supra et subtus unicolor nigra. 7. kucorrhoa. 


L Asturina NiTiDA. 

Falm iiitidus, Lath, Irid. Orii. i. p. 40. 

A&turina ehierea;, YieiiL Analyse, p. 68 j N. D. iii, p. 41; E. M, 
p, 1260, et Gal. Ois. t. 20. 

Fako striolatm, Max. Beitr. iii. p. 209; Temm. PI. Col. 87 (ad.) 
et 294 (jr.). 

A^tur nitiduSi D’Orb. Toy. Ois. p. 95 ; Burm. Syst. Ueb. ii, p. 68 ; 
Leotaucl, Ois. Trin. p. 46. 

Astmina nitida, Cab. in Scbomb. Guian. iii, p. 737; Pelz. Orn. 
Bras. p. 3j ScL et Salv. P. Z. S. 1864, p. 369, 1867, p. 589, 1868, 
p, 173; Lawr. Ann. L. N. Y. vii. p. 316; ScL P. Z. S. 1860, 

p. 288: 

Bttpr-a in /undo alba, dorso toto et aJis extus grisescentioribiis ; 
^chutaeeo freriiienter transfasciata: gula alba. Junior, tibiis 
rufescentihus iminaeulatis. 

Mah. Bmmm{JrCleannan)\ Y^estern Ecuador (Fraser); Bogota 
{Mm. ; YenezueldL {Goering); Trinidad Cayenne 

(Buff-'.); British Guiana {Schomh.); Lower Amazons (Wallace); 
Barra, Borba, Cuyaba et Araguay (Natterer); Wood-region of S.E, 
Brazil (3Iax. et Bimn.). 

^ This well-known species is, as will be seen from our list of loca¬ 
lities, widely distributed in South America. The most northern point 
from which we have seen examples is the isthmus of Panama, where 
many specimens have been procured by M^Cleamian and Arc6. In 
Costa Eica the next species replaces it. ' 

2. Asturina puagiata. 

Asturina mfida, Cassin, in Baird’s Birds of N. Am. p. 35; ScL 
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et Salv. Ibis, 1859, p. 217; Salvin, Ibis, 1861, p. 68; ScL P. Z. S. 
185/, pp. 201 et 227, 1859, pp. 368 et 389, 1864, p. 178 ; Lawr. 
A, N. Y. Lyc. ix. p. 133. 

Asturina plagiata, Schl. Mus. d. P.-B. AstiirinfE^ p. i; ScL et 
Salv. P. Z. S. 1868, p. 173. 

Supra schistacea fere unicolor : gula cinerea. Junior^ iihiis albi- 
cantibus fusco transfasciatis. 

Hah. Mexico, New Leon (CWcA); Jalapa (Salle); Vera Cruz 
(Mus. Berol.); Guatemala (Salvin) ; Costa Rica (Arce). 

This nortlieni representative of A, nitida is easily distinguishable 
by the darker and uniform slaty plumage above in the adult bird. 
In A. 7iitida the feathers of the head and upper neck are white, 
with numerous narrow ti*ansverse bars of slaty grey. On the back 
and wings externally the ground-colour is ashy, but the darker 
transverse bars, though wider, are numerous and very conspicuous. 
In the present bird the transverse barring is wholly absent, leaving 
the upper surface nearly uniform, though traces of transverse mark¬ 
ings are apparent in some places beneath on raising the feathers, and 
are also faintly visible on the wing-coverts in some specimens. The 
lower of the two white tail-bands is narrower in the present bird 
than in A. 7iitida, but the upper appears to be usually more strongly 
shown in A. plagiata. 

The young plumage of the northern bird generally resembles that 
of the southern, but, as appears from the specimens we have met 
with, presents a constant difference in having the tibi« distinctly 
marked by numerous cross bands. In the young of A. nitida the 
thighs are of a uniform ferruginous, more or less deep. 

The most southern locality we have yet met with for this species 
is Costa Rica, whence Arce transmitted a single immature specimen 
ill 186-4. 

Dr. Peters having most kindly lent to us the type of Buteo pla- 
giatuSf Licht., upon which Schlegel established his Asturina plagiata^ 
we have been enabled to ascertain without doubt that it is the young 
of the present species. 

3. Asturina magnirostris. 

Hipei'vier h gros bee de Cayenne, Buff. PL Enl. 464. 

Falco magnirostris, Gm. S. N. i. p. 282. 

Nisus magnirostris, Tsch. F. P. Aves, p. 104. 

Mupornis 7nagnirostris, Cab. in Schomb. Guian. iii. p. 737. 

Asfmina 7nag7iirostris, Sclater, P. Z. S. 1857, p. 261, 1858, p. 451, 
1859, p. 147, i860, p. 288; ScL et Salv. P. Z. S. 1866, p. 198, 
1867, pp. 589, 753. 

Astur macrorkgnekus, Peiz. Orn. Eras. p. 6. 

Faico mseetivorus, Spix, xAv. Bras. i. p. 17, t. 8^ (partim). 

Supra dare einerea: subtus gula et pectore cinereis; ventre toto 
cum tibiis albo et rufescente cinereo frequenter transfaseiatis. 

Hah, Cayenne (Bvffon) ; Brit. Guiana (Schomb.); Rio Negro, 
Rio Branebo, and Rio Madeira (Natterer); Venezuela (Goering); 
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Mexiaiia [Wallace) \ Eastern Peru [Bartlett et Tschudi) ; New 
Granada, Bogota [Mi^s. S,-G,); Western Ecuador (Fraser). 

The first and, indeed, only author who has appreciated the dis¬ 
tinction between the present species and its Brazilian representative 
is von Pelzelii, who, in bis ‘ Oniithologie Brasiliens,’ considers the 
latter the true Astiir maffnirost?nSy and calls the present bird 
Astiir macrorhynchus from Natterer’s MS. Of this being the case 
we are enabled to speak with some confidence, as one of Natterer’s 
marked specimens from San Carlos on the Rio Negro, in the col¬ 
lection of Salviii and Godman, is undoubtedly referable to this species. 
But Gmeliifis Fako magnirostris is based entire!}’ upon Buffon’s 
Byervier a gros hee de Cayenne (PL Enl. 464). This figure, leaving 
the locality out of the question, clearly represents the northern spe¬ 
cies, which must therefore retain the name Astu7nna magnkostris. 

Comparing a considerable series of specimens of these two allies 
together, we cannot hut fully agree to von Pelzeln’s separation of 
them. The present bird may be readily distinguished from the next 
species by the cinereous colour below, slight indications of rufescent 
tinge being only seen upon the darker bands of the belly and thighs. 
Ill A. mttererl the throat is darker cinereous and distinctly striped 
with white longitudinally; the breast is rich rufous in very adult 
birds, almost without cross markings ; the belly is very pale fulvous 
or almost cream-colour, with numerous cross bands of deep ferrugi¬ 
nous ; the thighs are covered by minute cross bands of the same 
colour. In A. inagnirostns the thighs are pure white, cross-banded 
with pale cinereous with merely a slight rufescent tinge. 

A . Asturina nattereri. 

Fako magytirostris, Max. Beitr. iii. p. 102; Temra. PL CoL 80 
(avis jr.). 

Astiir magnirostris^ Pelz. Ora. Bras. p. 6. 

Nisus magnirostris, Burm. Syst. Ueb. ii. p. 76, 

Falm magnirostris, Spix, Av. Bras. i. p. 18 (partim). 

Sujyra hrimnescentkcinei'ea; subtus gula cinerea alho striata : 
peciore fei^nigineo: ventre toto cum tibiis ferrugineo-rujis pak 
lido fako fransfasciatis: cauda nigricanie, einereo trivittata 
et terminata. 

Hah. South-eastern Brazil [Max. et Burmeistei *); Bahia (IFw- 
cherer) ; S. Paolo et Mattogrosso [Natterer). 

As will be seen from von Pelzeln’s list, Natterer collected a large 
number of this species in various parts of Southern and Inner Brazil ; 
but the specimens referred to as obtained by him at Barra do Rio 
Negro are more probably referable to the true A. magnirostris. An 
excellent series of examples of this Hawk, collected in the vicinity 
of Bahia, has lately been received by Saivin from Dr. Wncherer. 
We have also to thank the authorities of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Museum for the loan of many specimens of this and the preceding 
species from their fine collection of Rapacious birds. 

Having already explained why the name magnirostris, which has 
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always been applied to this bird, must be restricted to tlie preceding 
species, w^e propose to call it after the naturalist who first appreciated 
the differences between them.’ 

5. Asturina ruficauda, sp. n. 

Asturina magnirostriSi Sclater, P. Z. S. 1856, p. 285, 1859, p. 368 
1864, p.l 78. 

Asturma magnirostru, Scl. et Salv. Ibis, 1859, p. 217; Lawr. 
Ann. L. N. Y. vii. p. 316, viii. p. 178; Moore, P. Z. S. 1859, 
p. 52. 

Supra obscure cinerea: suhtus giila et pectore obscure cinereis: 
ventre toto cum tibiis ferrugineo et pallido fiiho frecpcenter 
transfasciatis: cauda nigra^ ferrugineo trivittata et terminata. 

Mah, Cordova (^Salle) ; Jalapa {De Oca) ; Mexico city ( White) ; 
Omoa (Leyland) ; Guatemala (Salvin); Veragua (Arce) ; David 
(Hicks). 

As in the case of A. nitida, the northern representatit^e of the 
present group of Asturince appears in its adult dress to be readily 
distinguishable from the southern forms, and to require specific 
separation. From A. magnwostris and A. nattereri it differs in the 
deep-red tail-bands, the corresponding colour in the two last-men¬ 
tioned species being pale cinereous. In younger specimens of A, 
ruficauda these bauds are likewise cinereous, but in nearly every case 
show traces of rufesceiit colouring beginning to appear. In the 
general colour of its under plumage A. ruficauda more nearly resem¬ 
bles A. natter eri than A^maynirostris, having the belly, flanks, and 
thighs of the same rich ferruginous tinge which distinguishes A, 
nattereri\ but in the present bird the throat and chest are usually 
of a pale cinereous, thus more resembling A. magnirostris. 

We have examined a great number of specimens of this bird from 
various parts of Southern Mexico and Central America. In Guate¬ 
mala, where it is one of the commonest species of Hawk, Salvin 
obtained examples from the plains of Zacapa, the Pacific coast- 
region, the valley of the j iver Polochic, Ciioctuni in the forest-region 
of Vera Paz, and the savannas of the district of Peteii. We have 
also received specimens from Costa llica, Veragua, and Panama, 
besides the IMexican series obtained by Salle and his coadjutors. 

Asturina ruficauda, though thus widely distributed, is not found 
in the elevated mountain districts, but frequents the lowland plains 
up to an elevation of about 2500 feet above the sea-level. Its food 
in Guatemala consists almost entirely of small snalces and lizards* 

6. Asturina pucherani* 

Esparvero mdayi, Azara, Apnnt. i. p. 131. no. 30* 

Jstur magnirostris, Hartl. Ind* Azara, p. 2; D’Orb. Voy. Ois. 
p. 91. ; ^ 

Nisus magnirostris, Burm. P. Z. S. 1868, p. 623. 

Asturina pucherani, J. et E. Verreaux, R. Z. 1855, p. 350. 

Falco pularisy Licbt. in Mus, Be rob 
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liuporids gidark^ Liclit. Nomencl. p. 3. 

Asturina gularis, Schiegel, Mus. des P.-B. dsturiim, p. 4 (1862)* 

Supra ohscare fusca: capita toto cum gutture ohscurioribiis: 
2 ieciore at ventre toto cma tibiis pallide fuMs, lineis angustis 
fermgmeis parce tramfasciatis: cauda nigricantes rafo late 
trimttata et termimta, 

HaL Buenos Ayres (Scklegel) i Corrientes (D'OrS,) ; Paraguay 
(A^a'ra) ; Bolivia (Bridges) ; prov. Yuiigas (D'Orb.). 

In speaking of bis so-eolAedLAstur magnirostrls^ D’Orbigny (L s. e.) 
calls especial attention to the differences between his series of this 
bird from Corrientes and Bolivia and that in the Paris Museum from 
Bra2ib and concludes that they form “two distinct and constant 
varieties.’’ We have little doubt that it is to this so-called variety 
that Lichtenstein applied the name gularis^ afterwards adopted by 
Schlegel in his ^Musee des Pays-Bas.’ 

But this term must, we think, give way to that of pucherani, 
under which the MM. Verreaux described a species of Astiirina in 
1855. A mounted specimen belonging to the Norwich Museum is 
marked as the original of this description in the handwriting of M. 
Jules Verreaux, and perfectly accords with the characters given. 
We believe we are correct in referring it to the immature dress of 
the present species. A nearly similar specimen is in the British 
Museum, also received from Verreaux, under the name Asiurina 
piickermih but with “ Guatemala” attached as a locality. This is 
probably an error, as it does not correspond with any one of our ex¬ 
tensive series of the Central-American form, wiiich is A. rujieauda. 

The only adult example we have yet seen of this bird is in the 
British Museum. It was obtained in Bolivia by Bridges. 

7. Asturina leucorrhoa. 

Falco leueorrkous, Q. et G. Voy, Uranie, ZooL p. 91, t. 13. 

Adsus leucorrkoiiSi Tsch. F. P. Aves, pp. 18, 103. 

Asturina Ieucorrhoa> Bp. Consp. p. 30; Kaup, Isis, 1847, p. 199 ; 
Schlegel, Mus. des P.-B. AsturuKe^^ p. 5. 

Astur leueorrkauSi Pek, Orn. Bras. p. 7. 

Adgra: teetricibus caudalihus supra et suhtus albis: tibiis rifjis: 
cauda ad basin alha^ hide mgra albo bifasdata. 

Hah, Brazil, vie. of llio {Mus, Findob. et S,~G,): Venezuela 
(Dgson in Mus, Brit., et Levraud in Mus, Fa'tis,) ; New Granad.a, 
Bogota (Mus. S,-G.); Peru {3Ius, BeroL), 


4. Oil the Hybrid between the Chamois and the Domestic 
Goat. By Edward Bdyth. 

Upon a recent occasion (cf, P. Z. S, 1868, p. 623) I exhibited 
four pairs of horns which puzzled me exceedingly at first, but which 
I learn from ,Mr, Joseph Wolf are those of hybrids raised from the 
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Horns of lij^brid Chamois. 
a. Horn of pure Chamois, for comparison. 


Chamois and the Domestic Goat. It appears that it is not unusual 
for a tame buck Chamois to interbreed with domestic she-Goats; 
" and as the horns of the hybrid so produced are so remarkable that 
they might well be suspected to indicate some iindeseribed species, 
intermediate to the Chamois and the Himalayan Thar {Hemitragm 
jemlaims), I now submit a photograph of the series, considering the 
hgures to be quite worthy of publication, in order to prevent, if 
possible, any mistake of the kind. For comparison, the horn of a 
pure Chamois {a) is placed along with them. 


February 25, 1869. 

W. H. Flower, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 

h letter was read from E. L. Layard, Esq., F.Z.S., dated Cape 
Town, December 3ist, 1868, enclosing a drawing of another species 
of Ribbonfish (Ggmnetrus), which had come ashore in rather a bad 
state at Simon’s Baj on the 23rd of December, 1865, and been 
drawn on the spot by P. D. Martin, Esq. Mr. Layard believed it 
to be perfectly distinct from the species mentioned in a former com- 
nmnicatioii to the Society (P. Z. S. 1868, p. 319), and could not 
hod any description that answered co it. 


The Secretary exhibited specimens of some Reptiles which had 
been collected for the Society’s Menagerie by Mr. George Wilks, of 
Buenos Ayres, C.M.Z.S., but had, unfortunately, died before reach¬ 
ing their destination. They consisted of two Snakes taken in eopuM, 
which had been determined by Dr. Gilnther to be Corondla miomahi 
Giinth. (Cat. of Snakes, p. 57), and some specimens of a small 
Cayman (Jacare ocellata, Gray). 


Mr. J. E. Harting called the attention of the Meeting to the steps 
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now being taken to protect Sea-fowi during tlie breeding-season, 
and stated that it was proposed to bring in an Act of Parliament on 
the subject during the present session. 

The following papers were read:— 

L Notes on the mode of Capture of Elephants in Assam. 

By Dr. A. Campbell^ late Superintendent of Darjeeling. 

By far the greater number of the Elephants for the supply of the 
Bengal markets are now caught in Assam j the Dooars of Bootan 
are so iniquitously misgoverned that the Elephant-catchers nearly 
shun them altogether. 

The Nipal Tarai furnishes Elephants for the marts of the central 
and western provinces; Mymunsingh and Sylliet for lowTr Bengal, 
&c. &c. 

The people who are principally engaged in catching Elephants for 
upper Bengal live in the nortberii parts of the Pnrneah and Rung- 
poor districts. Titalya is the most central position for the col¬ 
lection of Elephants by these people, and it is close to ail the routes 
from the Elephant-catching districts*. 

The Elephant-merchants who conduct the trade between the 
eastern districts and other parts of India come from the central and 
western provinces; some even from the Punjab, Cashmere, and 
CabooL 

The men who keep koonkis and supply the funds for catching 
Elephants are known as “ Keda Walas.” They often take their own 
Elephants for sale to the Hajipoor Fair, or further west; but 
usually look to the merchants, zemindars, baboos, &c. of their own 
districts as purchasers.^ At the Nek Mured Fair, in the Dinajpoor 
district, annually held in April, there is a good deal of business done 
in Elephants. 

An Elephant-catcher (or keda wala)’s establishment consists-— 
1st, of Koonkis/’ ?. e, tame Elephants trained to hunting and 
catching wild ones; 2nd, Fhanaits,” ornoosemeii; Srd, Lohattias, 
or Eiephaiit-driyers, who sit on the croup and urge on the koonkis 
with an iron-spiked mallet; 4th, mates, or under drivers; and 
5th, an ahiindapt supply of ropes and cables for catching and tying 
up their gigantic quarry. 

^ The old system of decoying or driving wild Elephants on pits dog 
tor them is altogether exploded; and the lassoo, or ^^phan,” is the 
only mode now employed to catch them. 

Ihe process is described as sufficiently simple, although it is 
attended with some danger. It is very extraordinary to hear a thin 
miserable-looking fellow^ (as many of the pbanaits”* are) describing 
in the quietest way possible how he has caught very large and fierce 
Elephants. «■ o 

The usual mode seems to he to form the “ keda,” or encampment, 

* See Hooker’s Himalayan Journals, voL i p. 181. 
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at a likely place outside the forest and near water, generallv selected 
on intelligence of its being the haunt of wild Elephants, or by-finding 
their fresh trail. 

From this you take out the koonkis, three or four together, and 
reconnoitre in all directions in the open places at early morning or 
ill the afternoon ; for the wild Elephants always keep to the heavv 
forest during the heat of the day, coming into the more open spots 
morning and eyening only. When any of your parties have found 
a “khanja,” or herd, it singles out one and gives immediate chase, 
sometimes even with one koonki only, if you have no more in your 
“ keda,'’ and when the quarry is a small one ; hut it is better to do 
so witii two, and three are requisite to catch and master a large 
animal. The chase is kept up until one of the koonkis gets along¬ 
side the wild Elephant, the great object being to lay a koonki on 
either side of the wild one, as fast as possible. When alongside and 
he sees his opportunity, the “phanait” (nooseman), who drives his 
Elephant and holds the open noose with both hands above his head, 
lets it fall over the wild one’s head and on the trunk, which in running 
is pendent to the ground. Immediately the noose touches the trunk, 
the animal by an instinct which is fatal to its liberty coils it in¬ 
wards, and by this movement it passes at once under the neck. 
The iohattia who bolds the coil of the lassoo immediately pulls upon 
it, and the koonki is kept close upon the wild one and pressing 
against it until another koonki comes on the opposite side and a 
second noose is delivered. When this is done both koonkis move off 
in opposite directions, and thus in a short time the wild Elephant is 
suffocated and stretched on the ground between them. This takes 
some time, however, when the noosed animal is a powerful one, as it 
sets off at speed and struggles long and violently before it is choked 
and down. As soon as it is, the running nooses are loosed to give 
the animal breath, and a stopper put on each to prevent their run¬ 
ning. The two koonkis again press on each side; and by this means 
and one or two more pushing from behind, the captured animal is 
forcibly dragged away to the keda, where it is strongly picketed 
and starved into tameness. After a month or two it is quiet and 
tractable enough to be marched homewards, being in the mean¬ 
time led out frequently with koonkis, and gradually accustomed to 
a rider. 

During the first six months fresh Elephants become thin and 
weak-iooking, and then begin to pick up again. During the first 
rainy season (or, rather, during August, September, and October of 
the first year) they are most liable to illness and death. The risk 
decreases the second season, and is not great in the third, after which 
they are considered pucka,” <?. safe and acclimatized. 

There is no procuring any data by wdiich to arrive at the rates of 
mortality of fresh Elephants. It seems to depend on circumstances 
quite unknown to the catchers (who suffer most from it), and is 
therefore always attributed to kismut,” chance. Sometimes all 
the catchings of a season will die in one man’s hands; at other 
times he will have a succession of seasons without any losses. The 
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keda wala’’ is emphatically described as always being in the way 
of wealth or ruin. He is an Ameer’’ or ^^FugeerF’ i, e. a prince 
or a beggarso proverbiaily uncertain are his gains, and his trade 
so full of risks. 

The proportion of adult females caught is probably as eight to 
one. This arises from two causes. They are less violent and more 
easily subdued ; and it is rare to find more than one male with a 
whole lierd of females, and he is always an immense one and rarely 
to be mastered. 

The catchers and dealers give numerous divisions or varieties of 
the Elephant, such as Mnringi, Kumulia, Kooji, &c. They also 
notice the peculiarities of arched and straight backs; but it is suffi¬ 
cient to attend to the following for practical purposes, The males 
are tusked or tuskless, i. e. ‘'Dantal” or ^‘Mukuna;” one-tusked 
ones are prized by Hindoos. One with the left tusk is a Ganess,” 
God of Wisdom; with the right a '^Manik dunta.” The females 
are maiden or mothers, the terms being '^Sareen” and a 

barren one is also a “Sareen,” and the Dolii is not reckoned of 
equal value. The Sareen is distinguished from the Dohi by the 
small teats and undeveloped mammas. A male is 20 per cent., at 
least, more prized than a female, on account of his greater strength 
and powers of endurance. It seems difficult to ascertain the period 
required for the full growth of the Elephant. After comparing 
many opinions and statements, I make it twenty-five years, and the 
knowm age eighty-five in the same manner. The female goes eighteen 
months with young, and gives suck for two years, in addition to 
the smaller size, youth is indicated by a general smoothness and 
rounduess of the face and trunk, with an almost unmistakable 
expression of simplicity and innocence as you examine the face 
standing right in front. The central depression on the top of the 
head is but faintly developed in youth, while in an aged animal the 
coronal protuberances stand up prominently. The ears in youth 
and middle age are thin, light, and unbroken along the outer margin ; 
in age they are large, flapping, thick, and jagged. 

There is no particular breeding-season. “Elephants, like cows 
in India, have young ail the year round.” The mother shows great 
affection for her young, and even wdiea chased by the catchers will 
not leave it, if it gets into trouble or is too young to follow. The 
mothers frequently fall an easy prey on this account, allowing them¬ 
selves -to be noosed while they are helping on the young one. A 
young one of six months will fly off when the mother is taken; 
under that age it will stick to the captive mother. Twins are 
unknown. 

The catching-season is from November to July; June is the 
month in which the greatest number are taken. The fresh grass 
and reeds, after the annual burning, is then greatly relished by 
these animals, who come far out of the forest to seek it. The 
Elephant is gregarious in the highest degree: herds of more than a 
hundred are sometimes seen ; fifty, thirty, and twenty are cominon. 
Sullen males, which have been driven out of the herd by hard fight- 
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ing, are the only solitary ones to be met with. Large males with a 
herd are rarely ventured on by the catchers; they are ])old and 
ferocious. The females and young males take instant alarm at the 
approach of the koonkis; and sometimes a whole herd becomes 
bewildered with fright on seeing them, and breaks up in all directions. 
This is the harvest of the catchers, and a bold and expert "^phanait” 
will sometimes noose three wild ones out of one herd. So soon as 
he can get his ^‘phan” oif the neck of a prostrate one, he sets 
upon another, and similarly on a third. This prowess and luck are 
rare, but they happen occasionally. Mr, P. had a phanait who did 
this two seasons. He was a Koch,” and the quietest, most un¬ 
pretending fellow in the wmrld out of the keda. In the field he was 
a perfect Nimrod, full of energy and life, and for six or seven years 
he brought eight to twelve Elephants home annually of his own 
noosing. His pay was 10 rs. per mensem at home, 12 when in the 
field, and an annual present of a pair of silver bangles weighing 
20 rupees, and a pair of gold earrings worth 20 rs. more. These 
“honorary distinctions” gained, he used to take a short leave to his 
home, when he bestowed them on his wife, and again took to the 
forest in search of fresh laurels. 

“How many Elephants have you caught in your time?” I one 
day asked Mr. P. “I cannot tell you how many,” he replied; 
“but I was seven years engaged in the business ; one year I caught 
180, some years 1 got 100, some 80, some 60.” We may safely 
put down 1000 to his name, I think; and this gives^a pretty good 
idea of the supply and demand in this business. Mr. Pfs “keda” 
was always a strong one, iging from ten to twenty koonkis. 

Although I have set down eighteen months as the most generally 
adopted period of the Elephant’s going with young, I must state 
that it is not universal in this part of the country. Rambullub Sail 
of Choora Bundur, on the Bootan frontier, who has been an Ele¬ 
phant-catcher for many years, says the period of gestation is tw'eiity- 
two lunar months; and this is supported by a case of gestation 
which originated in his own stables, and in which the union of the 
sexes was known and recorded—a very rare case in the tame state; 
but this one is quite authentic, i. e. the conception, gestation, and 
birth. The record of the period of gestation I have not seen, but 
all the people of Choora Bundur are familiar with the facts, and 
many of them corroborate the twenty-two months’ period. 

In 1849 I saw an infant Elephant that had been born in the Octo¬ 
ber of 1848. He was with his mother. She had been caught in 
June 1847; and although then pregnant, there were no signs of un¬ 
usual size until the January following. This case does not help to 
fix the limit of gestation; but it proves that sixteen months is under 
that period. This female had immensely large breasts; and I tried 
to procure some of the milk to taste, but in vain. She lay down on 
her side at the command of the Mohout, but swung her trunk about 
and roared when we commenced pulling her teats. The young one 
applied himself to the breasts every five raiimtes, and for a minute 
or so only. The trunk appears quite in the way of a sucking Ele- 
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pliant; but it is dexterously turned upwards and to one side when 
lie is at tbe breast; and the usual position is standing at right angles 
with the mother. The young one generally sleeps under the 
mothers belly, lying on his side, his legs stretched out straight* 
He not uiifrequently lies down under other Elephants, and is quite 
fearless among them, they always treating him kindly, never hurt¬ 
ing him. The smallest Bucha may go up to the largest male, 
even when he is Musth"^, and he will be kindly treated/^ The large 
one will welcome him wdth his trunk, laying it over him and smell¬ 
ing him. 


2. Note on the Sublingual Aperture and Sphincter of tlie 
Gular Pouch in Otis tarda. By James Mukie, M.D.^ 
F.L.S.^ Prosector to the Society. 

The following memoranda may be regarded as addenda to the 
paper on the gular pouch oi Otis koii and 0. austral is, previously 
communicated by me to the Society (see P, Z. S. 1868, p. 471). 
Since then an opportunity has been afforded me of examining a male 
specimen of the Great Bustard at least six years old, judging from 
the time the biid had been in the Society’s possession. A gular 
pouch was present, as described underneath. 

On looking into the mouth of the bird while the tongue lies 
between the rami of the lower mandible, no opening into the gular 
pouch is seen; but when the tongue is raised and the parts held as 
in the act of gaping an aperture easily admitting one’s finger is ob¬ 
served. This is situated beneath, and almost an inch behind, the 
tongue itself; in fact it lies underneath the upper larynx, occupy¬ 
ing the space between it and the submandibular deep and cutaneous 
tissues. In the stretched condition of the parts above spoken of 
(displayed in the figure, p. 141), the said aperture (a) is oval in form, 
assuming almost an elliptical figure if its raised whitish marginal 
membrane is followed. This marginal fold of membrane or lip (/) is, 
indeed, the true boundary of the aperture itself; but as it is partly 
adherent to the tissue beneath the uro-hyal and to the subcutaneous 
textures between the rami of the lower mandible, it causes the open¬ 
ing to appear almost arched instead of an acute ellipse, as it truly is 
when the tongue is pulled out and the skin near the ‘"beard” is 
held tense. A second short raised membranous fold {/) proceeds at 
an acute angle outwards from the middle of each outer side of the 
former one and goes to the tissues covering the muscles lying beneath 
the tlijrodiyals. These two latter duplications of the faucial mem¬ 
brane permit of stretching of the parts when the thyro-hyals are by 
any means thrown outwards; and they may also infiueiice the toni¬ 
city of the membrane of the aperture itself wdieo its marginal lips 

^ The tame males, and males driven out of a herd, are subject to fits of tem¬ 
porary fury, or madness. In this state they are said to be “ Musth.^' . 
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approach. The lips of the opening into the gular pouch, then, may 
be said in strict language to be composed of a fold of the sub- 
laryngeal membrane stretching between the uro-hj^ai and the skin 
of throat. 



Fore-shortened and reduced view of Bustard’s head, to show the gular aperture 
under the upper larynx. 

T. Tongue dragged upwards and outwards, a. Aperture of gular poueh. L Lip 
or marginal fold. / Fold of membrane. s,g, Siiblingual gland. 

The glandulse suhlinguales ( 5 . g,) are elongated flat bodies of 
considerable size lying just within each dentary portion of the man¬ 
dible. Between these, and occupying the middle third, is the skin of 
the throat, the roots of the feathers being barely hidden, when look¬ 
ing into the mouth, by the thin almost transparent subcutaneous 
tissue. 

In the present instance the gular pouch was 4 inches long, and 
held 2 ounces of water, as it remained in position in the neck of the 
bird. The thin walls seemed but a continuation or duplicature 
inwards of the sublaryngeal hbro-mucous tissue or membrane ; the 
same as that constituting its free marginal aperture. 

As regards the thin muscular strata around the pouch, these, I 
apprehend, are slightly different from what I found and figured in 
Otis kori (see P. Z. S. 1868, p. 472). A film of platysma undoubt¬ 
edly covers the lower part of the sac; a considerable number of 
small vessels pass beneath and on the surface of the platysma, and 
as they proceed to the base of the skull run between its internal 
border and part of the muscle next to be described. What appears 
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to represent tlie so-called stylo-hyoidens is here, as in many other 
birds, divisible into three portions. The posterior is a broad but 
thin layer ; this as it diverges from the common cranial origin pro¬ 
ceeds backwards and downwards, and intermingling along with the 
platysnia they both pass round and in front of the gular pouch. 
The middle one, also broad and thin, passes over the upper or deep 
surface of the pouch. The third division, long, narrow, and round¬ 
ish, runs forwards to the tongue. This triparte but singly named 
muscle may, indeed, be representative of the stylo-hyoid, stylo- 
pharyngeus, and stylo-glossus. Besides these, a broadish band of 
very delicate but transversely striped fibres mingling with the tissue 
of the neck of the pouch itself surrounds it j this I take to be part 
of the superior constrictor of the pharynx, which encircles the in- 
vaginated duplicature of the sublingual or sublaryngeal membrane 
differentiated into gular pouch during later life in the male Bustards. 

The gular pouch, in fact, appears to me but an infolding of the 
membrane below the upper larynx, developed to a large size in male 
Bustards only after they attain ripe or old age. This view, there¬ 
fore, accounts for its absence in the young, -its moderate size in 
adult, and its increased capaciousness in old birds. 

The present note serves to show:—1. That the gular aperture is 
rather sublaryngeal than sublingual. 2. That in a bird six years 
old it has only reached a very moderate size, compared with what it 
ultimately attains, according to several observers. 3. That there is 
good reason for believing in the so-called sphincter of the pouch, but 
that this is merely a lesser or greater development of the fibres of 
the superior constrictor of the pharynx and stylo-pharyngeus, and not 
a specialized structure alone adapted for the office it here subserves. 


3. Eemarks upon the Habits of tlie Honihills {Buceros), 
By A. D. Bartlett, Superintendent of the Society’s Gardens. 

A few weeks after the Wrinkled Hornbill {Bticeros co 7 'rugatus) 
was received in the Society's Gardens the keeper called my atten¬ 
tion to a queer-looking fig-like substance he had picked up in the 
aviary. Struck with its appearance, I took it home and endeavoured 
to examine it carefully, and opened its closely folded mouth. I 
found this fig-like bag contained plums or grapes well packed toge¬ 
ther, the wrapper or envelope looking much like the inner lining of 
a gizzard, somewhat tough, elastic, and gelatinous. Almost alarmed 
for the safety of the bird that had thrown it up, and at the same 
time having some doubt as to its real nature, I at once sought the 
assistance of our Prosector, Br. Mnrie, handing him the specimen 
and telling him its history. 

Br. Marie's report was as follows :— 

On^ examination of the specimen I found, as was at first sug¬ 
gested in joke, that the bag did absolutely consist of nothing else 
^ The specimen was purchased March 27, 186B. 
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tlian the thickened semichondrified lining membrane of the gizzard. 
Ail the pnckerings and indentations were more or less exactly repre¬ 
sented, though less sharp in outline than is ordinarily the case. 
The mucous surface of the inner wall of the bag was slimy, other¬ 
wise perfectly identical with the same structure in a healthy bird. 
The surface outside, on that which might be said to be the sub¬ 
mucous tissue, was moist, comparatively uninjured, and free from any 
effusion or disease. The rim of the mouth of the bag was irregular 
and shreddy, and thinned away at its free edge. 

The soft egg-like bodies contained within this (so to speak) cast- 
up sac proved to be seven or eight discoloured grapes; or they 
might be, so far as appearance went, raisins. None of these had 
undergone the process of digestion, but, from their sodden aspect, I 
believe had been slightly acted on by the gastric juice. 

“.Positive of the nature of this queer rejected pellet, there follows 
the still more extraordinary circumstance that the Hornbill should 
live and feed afterwards, seemingly not much affected by the loss of 
the inner coat of its stomach. Had I not myself seen and examined 
the objects, I would scarcely have credited the facts.” 

Having placed the specimen in what I believed to be safe cus¬ 
tody, I kept a strict watch over my sus])ected Hornbill, and a day or 
two afterwards was rewarded by a second and very perfect specimen 
of this extraordinary package of fruit. This I at once, after carefully 
examining the outside only, placed in spirits, and am now able to 
bring before the Meeting. Since I obtained these two specimens 
I have seen others, all from the same individual bird; but as the 
Lyre-bird and others were in the same aviary, these were mutilated 
and destroyed before I could save them. 

Now, notwithstanding all that has been advanced by my friend 
Hr. Murie, I beg leave to differ from him entirely; and instead of 
this most wonderful body being the result of indigestion, disease, or 
derangement of any kind, I have no doubt it is the natural secretion 
that is provided for this bird during the breeding-season, and that 
it is the means by which the male Hornbill supplies the female 
bird with food during the time she is imprisoned by him while 
sitting upon the eggs in the hollow tree, in wdiich, according to the 
.most trustworthy authorities, the male builds up the entrance to the 
nest with clay. Dr, Livingstone was the first person, I believe, who 
called attention to this singular habit in the Hornbills; since then 
many other observers have confirmed the fact, both in Africa and 
India. Capt. Tickell speaks of it, saying that he “saw with his 
OWE eyes,” although he previously “ thought it was a fable.” The 
Hev. J. Mason, in his work on Burmah, says of the Concave Horn- 
bills, “ their nests are constructed in a superior manner of clay in the 
stumps or hollows of old trees. After the female has laid five or six 
eggs, the male bird shuts her entirely in with mud except a small 
hole, where she can only put out her head. Here she must sit 
during her incubation, for if she breaks through the in closure her 
life pays the forfeit; but to compensate for the loss of freedom, her 
spirited mate is ever on the alert to gratify his dainty mistress, who 
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compels Mm to bring all ber viands nnbroben, for if a % or any 
fruit be injured slie will not touch it.” 

This remarkable passage at once arrested my attention ; for doubt¬ 
less it is the result of careful observation. The point to be noticed 
is the fig-like appearance of the pellet of food that the male bird 
offers to the female^ as it would be impossible at the distance the 
observer must be from tbe birds that he could distinguish the little 
yellow-skinned bag from a fig or other fruit of about that size. 
Mr, Wallace says the entrance of the nest is stopped up with mud 
and gummy substances. Referring to Dr. Livingstone, I find that 
on page 613, ^Missionary Travels in South Africa/ he says:—*'Tbe 
first time I saw this bird was at Kolobeng, where I had gone to the 
forest for some timber. Standing by a tree, a native looked behind 
me and exclaimecb ^ There is the nest of a Korwe,’ I saw a slit 
only, about half an inch wide and three or four inches long, in a 
slight hollow of the tree. Thinking the word Korwe denoted some 
small animal, I waited with interest to see what he would extract; 
he broke the clay which surrounded the slit, put his arm into the 
hole and brought out a Tockus, or Red-beaked Horubill, which he 
killed. He informed me that when the female enters her nest she 
submits to a real confinement. The male plasters up the entrance, 
leaving only a narrow slit by which to feed his mate, and which 
exactly suits the form of his beak. The female makes a nest of 
her owm feathers, lays her eggs, hatches them, and remains with the 
young till they are fully fledged. During all this time, which is 
stated to be two or three months, the male continues to feed her 
and the young family. The prisoner generally becomes quite fat, 
and is esteemed a very dainty morsel by the natives, while the poor 
slave of a husband gets so lean that on the sudden low^ering of the 
temperature, which sometimes happens after a fall of rain, he is 
benumbed, falls down, and dies.” 

It will be seen by this statement that tbe male dies from ex¬ 
haustion, doubtless produced by the constant and continual repro¬ 
ducing not only of the actual food taken by the male, but of the 
supply of nutritive secretion in which the same is enveloped^. 

Without, however, allowing this strange statement and supposed 
discovery to remain simply, as many may think, an unlikely story, 
let us consider whether there are any other known facts bearing 
upon the point that will assist us in arriving at a fair conclusion 
upon this extremely interesting subject. 

That Parrots, Pigeons, and many other birds reproduce their par¬ 
tially digested food during the pairing and breeding-season for the 
support of the female and young is well known. The tame male 
Horubill is particularly distinguished at all seasons by this habit of 
throwing up its food, which he not only offers to the female but to 

^ The Rev. T. Phillips, in his MS. notes (see Moore's Catalogue of Birds in 
East-India House), speaking of the common Grey Indian Hornbills, says:—“A 
specimen killed at Hasanpur, on the Ganges, had in its belly when opened a hard 
lump about the size of a Pigeon's egg, which on being cut open was found filled 
with the fruit of the Peepol and other trees/' 
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tlie keepers and others who are known to him. The male Concave 
Hornbill {Bucei^os cavatus) now in the Gardens will frequently throw 
up grapes and, holding them in the point of the bill, thrust them 
into the mouth of the keeper if he is not on the alert to prevent or 
avoid this distinguished mark of his kindness. 

We have now to consider the facts brought forward; and in iid 
class of animals do we find so many instances of the frequent and 
easy mode of casting up or reproducing the food, or in other cases 
the indigestible substances taken with the food, as in Birds. But 
there is more than this to be noticed; for instance, in the Esculent 
Swallows. We know the so-called edible Swallow’s-nest consists 
of a gelatinous secretion from the glands of a kind of Swift; and 
doubtless a portion only is used to form the nest; the secretion is, 
ill all probability, continued to feed the female and young, probably 
mixed with the insects captured during fiight. There is also a 
similar secretion from the AVoodpecker, but in this case made to 
assist in the capture of their food; and many other instances can, 
no doubt, be brought forward, showing the power that birds have 
of ridding their stomachs of that part of their food not required for 
their nourishment. One very remarkable instance I well remember. 
A year or two ago I found in my garden, in a small heap, about a 
handful of the most beautiful blue pills, about the size of peas and 
studded all over with brilliant and shining blue fragments. I soon 
discovered that they were the castings of the Flycatchers that had 
a nest immediately above the spot upon which I found them; the 
charming colour was due to the outer skins of the Bluebottle files 
upon which the birds had fed. All the insect-feeding birds throw 
up pellets consisting of the refuse or indigestible parts of the insects 
they swallow, just in the same way as the Raptorial birds (as Hawks, 
Owls, <&c.) cast up the feathers, bones, hair, and food of grain-s 
eating animals in the form known as castings or pellets. 

In conclusion, I think I may fairly reason that it is much more 
likely that these food-pellets of the male Hornbill are intended for 
the support of the female and young, and belong to the natural and 
healthy condition of the birds which produce them, than that they are 
the result of indigestion or disease* For we see that the power and 
habit of casting up from the stomach is one of frequent and common 
occurrence among birds, and also find that the secretions of the 
oesophagus are used as food for the young of many species of birds : 
in the Parrots and Pigeons I think this is universal. 

Another strong argument in favour ©f my belief is to be found in 
Dr. Livingstone’s statement that ‘‘the male bird by his coastant 
attention upon the female becomes so prostrate and exhausted that 
a slight change in the temperature causes him to fail down and die/’ 

It cannot be supposed that the mere Collecting food for the female 
is the cause of this fatality; it is doubtless the overtaxing the system 
by the constant secretion of this nutritive matter, reminding one of 
the blood in the nests of the Esculent Swifts after the birds have been 
robbed of the first and second nests. But the most positive proof 
of finding this package of food is given, without, however, under-*' 
Proc. Zooh. Soc. —1869, No* X. 
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standing its use, in the extract from the Rev. T, Phillips’s MS.^ 
before referred to, 

P.S. A singular habit of the Flamingoes has been observed^ which 
induces me to believe that something analogous to the secreting- 
power already alluded to exists in these birds. Daring the time the 
Flamingoes were kept in the same aviary with the Cariamas, the 
latter birds, as is their habit, frequently turned their bills upwards 
and uttered their harsh and loud notes. The Flamingoes, appa¬ 
rently under the impression of their want of food, advanced to their 
assistance, and holding their heads over the gaping mouths of the 
Cariamas ejected a glutinous fluid (nearly resembling blood in colour), 
which fell sometimes into the mouths of the Cariamas, but more 
frequently on to their backs, and rendered their feathers glutinous 
and, when dry, very dirty. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have obtained some of the coloured 
fluid from the Flamingoes, ejected this day (March 22, 1869), and, 
having submitted it to the examination of Dr. Murie, find by view¬ 
ing it under the microscope that it contains a vast proportion of 
blood-corpuscles, and is little else than blood. Have we here an 
explanation of the old story of the Pelican feeding its young with 
its own blood ? I think we have; for the Flamingo was, and is still, 
found plentifully in the country alluded to; and it may be that in 
the translation the habit of the one bird has been transferred to the 
other. At any rate, I have no doubt that the Flamingo feeds its 
young by disgorging its food, as is shown by the bloody secretion 
that I find ejected by these birds in their endeavour to feed the 
craving Cariamas. This habit has been observed and remarked 
upon, and has doubtless led to what we have so long considered a 
fable. I have yet to learn if the same power may not exist in the 
Pelicans, and perhaps in other birds, of supplying nutriment to 
their young by these means. 


4. On the Birds of the Vicinity of Lima, Peru. By P. L. 
ScLATER, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S. With Notes on their 
Habits; by Professor W. NxItion, of Lima, C.M.Z.S. 
(Pali ITI.*) 

(Plate XIL) 

A third small collection of birdskins from Professor Nation has 
lately reached me, together with notes upon some of the species, 
wliich I have now the pleasure of submitting to the Society. 

L Campylorhynchxjs balteatus, Baird, Rev. A. B. p. 10.8. 

C. miatoiies, Scl. P. Z. S. 1860, p. 272. 

0, paiiescens, Sclater, Cat. A. B. p, 16. 

* Continued from P. Z. S. 1867, p. 344. 
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March 11, 1869. 

St. George Mivart, Esq., F.Z.S., in the Chair. 

The Secretary exhibited, on behalf of Mr. E. P. Eamsaj, of 
Bobroyde, C.M.Z.S., specimens of some of the new birds described 
ill Mr. Ramsay’s paper read before the Society on the 11th of Jane, 
1868. Amongst these were examples of both sexes of Orthomjjj 
spahlingi (P. Z. S. 1868, p. 386), Ghjciphila mhfasciata (J, c, 
p. 385), and of a supposed new species of Fodargus, These skins 
were to be placed in Mr. Gould’s hands to be figured in the Supple¬ 
ment to his w’ork on the * Birds of Australia.’ 


The Secretary called the attention of the Meeting to the follow¬ 
ing remarkable additions to the Society’s Menagerie during the 
months of January and February:— 

1. A Black Ape (Cgnopithecus niger), purchased January 1st, 
being an example of a form of Monkey that had long been unrepre¬ 
sented in the Society’s collection. 

2. A young specimen of the Two-wattled Cassowary (Casuarms 
bicanmculatus)^ purchased January 13th from the Zoological Society 
of Rotterdam. This Cassowary had been originally described in 
1860'^' from a specimen Imng in the Society’s collection. The 
original specimen had subsequently died, and was now in the British 
Museum. As in the former example, the present bird was in the 
immature brown plumage, but was nevertheless of great interest as 
serving to confirm the validity of this species. 

3. An American Badger {Taxidea amencana), purchased January 
23rd, and believed to be the first living example of this species ex¬ 
hibited in the Society’s Menagerie. 

4. A Fennec Fox, captured at Mount Sinai by the members of 
the Sinai Survey Expedition, and presented to the Society on the 
19th of February. This animal was obviously distinct from the true 
Fennec {Canis cerdo, Gm.), and appeared to be referable to the 
species described anti figured by Riippell as Cams famelicus (Atlas, 
p. 15, t. 5). 


The Secretary exhibited, on the part of Mr. G. F- Westermami, 
For. Memb., a stuffed specimen of a hybrid Pheasant, which had 
beeii transmitted living from Japan to the Zoological Gardens, Am¬ 
sterdam. The bird appeared to be due to' hybridism between a 
Silver Pheasant {Euplocmnus ngcikemerus) and a Gold Pheasant 
{Tkamnalia pictd), but was remarkable for a cmious tuft of feathers 
on the back of the head. 

* See Trans. Zool. Soc. vol. iv. p. 358, and P. Z. S. 1860, pp. 211, 248. 
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The following papers were read:— 

1. Note OB a Substance ejected j6:om the Stomacli of a Horn- 
bill {Buceros corriigatus). By W. H, FloweEj F.E.S. &c. 

The body described by Mr, Bartlett and Dr. Miirie at the last 
Meeting of the Society and placed in my bands for fiirtber examh 
nation^ consists of a sac of somewhat globular form, and averaging 
an iiicli and three-quarters in diameter. On one side it has a large 
ragged aperture, the margins of which are folded inwards so as to 
close the crifice. Its walls are thin, slightly plicated, moderately 
tough and consistent, though torn without difficulty, translucent, 
and of a dark brown colour. The margins of the aperture are softer 
and of a paler colour. 

The contents of this sac are perfectly noii-adlierent to it and 
readily removed. They consist of sixteen raisins in an undigested 
condition, mostly with their skins broken, packed pretty closely 
together and somewhat softened; but as tlie specimen had become 
partially dry before it was procured, and has been for several months 
in spirit, their exact condition at the time of ejection cannot now be 
ascertained. Among the raisins were a few flakes of the same ma¬ 
terial as that of which the sac was composed. 

A siiperflcial examination led at once to the belief that it consisted 
of the entire epithelial lining of the gizzard; and a closer investiga¬ 
tion, aided by comparison mik the gizzard of the bird which ejected 
it, removed after death and preserved by Dr. Murie, corroborated 
tins view. 

The muscular coat of this gizzard is tbin, almost membranous; 
and the epithelial lining forms a layer of nearly uniform thickness, 
having no specially thickened lateral triturating disks as in gra- 
nivorous birds. It, moreover, peels off from the subjacent fibro- 
yascular coat (from the follicles in which it is secreted) with great 
facility. In this instance numerous small nematode worms had 
lodged themselves beneath it. 

Making allowance for the drying and subsequent hardening in 
spirit that the former has undergone, the microscopic structure of 
the ejected sac and of the epithelial layer which lined the stomach 
of the bird at the time of its death are identical. Both swell up and 
become more transparent when treated with liquor potass®; both 
turn a bright yellow colour with nitric acid. Sections of both pre¬ 
sent a matrix slightly laminated, with scattered nuclei and granules. 
I was not able to detect in either the definite structure ascribed to 
the epithelial stratum of the gizzard of granivoroiis birds f; only 
near the attached surface, w’here the secretion is most recent, a 
parallel striation w^as observed in vertical sections of both. 

The speeiiiieiis have, through the kindness of Dr. Murie and 
Mr, Bartlett, been placed in the Museum of the Eoyal College of 
Surgeons. ® 

* See P. Z. S. 1869,q>, 142, 


t'See P. Z. S, 1800, p. 330. 
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2. On Peruvian Birds collected by Mr. Wliitely. By P. L. 
ScLATER^ M.A.^ Ph.D., P.R.S., and Osbert Salvin^ 
M.A,, F.L.S,—Part IV * 

(Plate XIIL) 

The present collection of Mr. Whitely contains 131 specimens of 
birds, obtained in May, June, July, and August last, at Tinta on the 
Vilcamayo, south-east of Cuzco, and at Tungasuca and Pituinarca, 
two villages in the immediate vicinity of Tinta. Tinta is about 
11,000 feet above the sea-level, and therefore belongs to the upper 
part of Tschudi’s Eastern Sierra regionf. Tungasuca and Pituinarca 
are both higher on the hills, the former on the right bank, and the 
latter on the left bank of the Vilcamayo, and may probably come 
into Tschudi’s Puna region (11,000-14,000 feet). 

The total number of species contained in the collection is forty-six, 
of which four appear to be undescribed, namely Saltator latidavhis, 
Poospiza GCBBaVy Agriornis hisolens, and Centrites areas. The others 
are mostly known to us from the researches of D’Orbigny in Bolivia, 
and Tschudi in higher Peru. 

We have added some field-notes, taken from Mr. Whitely’s MS. 
catalogue. 

1. Hirundo andicola, Lafr. et D’Orb. 

Tinta, May 22, 1868; 

2. Diglossa brunneiventris, Lafr. 

Tinta, May 186S. 

Shot in a garden. Its habits closely resemble tliose of a Blue 
Tit (Pams ); it frequently clings beneath the branches of trees,’* 

3. Tanagra darwini, Bp. • 

Tinta, May 10th, 

4. Sadtator laticlavius, sp. nov. 

Saltator aiirantiirostris, Lafr. et D’Orb. Syn. i. p. 35, et D’Orb. 
Voy. Ois. p. 288 (partim). 

Supra einereuSi fuhescente fincfus: supeixiliis postomlarihm 
albis: capitis latej^ihus cum torque coUari antico lato conjunciis 
nigris: gula alba ; abdonime medio fuho, lateraliter cbiereo 
perfuse: cauda nigricante^ •rectricihus duahus iitrinque exthuis 
albo termmatis : rostro auranfiaco, pedibus nigris: long, iota 
9*5, ali 2 4*2, caudm 4*2 poll. Angl. 

Hah, Peruvia alta (Whitely), 

Ohs, Similis S, aura^itiorosin ex rep. Argentina, sed torque col- 
lari lato, et rectricum apicibus albis angustioribus diguoscendus. 

^ See Part I., P. Z. S. 1867, p. 982; Part II.. P. Z. S. 1868, p. 173; and 
Part III., ibid, p, 568. 

t Pami. Per. Vorrede, p. xsv. 
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In Sclater’s Synopsis of Tanagers” (P. Z. S. 1856, p.^75) lie 
speaks of certain" specimens of S, aumntlirostris in wliicli tlie 

front, sides of tlie head, throat, and breast are all deep black, a 
postsoperciiiaiy stripe and middle of the throat only being "white. 
These specimens (collected by D’Orbigny in Bolivia, and MM. Cas- 
telnan and Deville in high Peru) were no doubt identical with the 
present example, which, however, we believe to be specifically dis¬ 
tinct from the true S. mtfantiii'ostris^ and propose to call latidavius 
from its broad-bordered tbroat. 

Mr. Whitely’s skins of this Saltafor were obtained at Tiiita. One 
was shot in a garden, the others off cactus plants on the hills above 
Tinta, in Maj and June. ‘‘Eyes dark hazel; bill orange; legs, 
toes, and claws black.The sexes, as marked, are coloured alike. 

5. Catamenia analis (Lafr. et D’Orb,)^ 

Tinta. 

Shot off cactus plants. It frequents lanes, appearing to have 
the habits of a Finch. Bill bright yellow; legs and feet brownish 
black ; eye dark hazel.—H. W. 

6. PoospizA C.ESAR, sp. Dov. (Plate XIII.) 

Su^ra ^diimhea : remigihus et recfncihus ohscuriorihiis, unicolo^ 
7’ibus: siipeTciliis albis : capitis lateribus nigricaiiiihus : sub^ 
tus aWa, pectore lato et crisso castmieis: ventre lateraliier 
pluMheOj meilialiter albicante : rostra nigricmiti-phmheo, man’- 
dibuia siihhis albicante: pedibus corylinis: long, tota 7*7s 
aJ(B 3*2, caiidcB 3T, tarsi i*i. 

llab, Peru via alt a (JVMtely), 

Two skins of this Poospisa are in Mr. Whitely’s collection. One 
is a young male ; of the other the sex is not marked, but we should 
suppose it to be an adult of the same sex. They were both obtained 
at Tinta in May last. 

The species is larger than any other member of the genus known 
to us. In colour it is something like P. thoracica^ but has distinct 
white superciliaries, and no chestnut-colour on the flanks. 

“ Shot in a “hedge. Length 7| inches, ditto of wing 3'J. Bill 
slate-colour; eye dnik hazel; legs and toes browmish flesh-colour.’’ 

7. Phrygilus PLEBEius,Tsch.; ScketSalv.P.Z. S.I868,p.568« 

Tinta, May 1868. 

“ Shot ill a cactus hedge.” 

8. Phrygieus fruticeti, KittL 

Tinta, Mm 1S68. 

“Shot off cactus plants. Eye dark hazel; bill, legs, and toes 
brownish flesh-colour.” 

9. Chrysomitris atrata (Lafr. et B’Orh.): Scl. Cat. A. B. 
p. 125. 

Pitumarca, August 1868. 
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10. Sycalis chloris. Cab.; Scl. et Salv. P. Z. S. 1868, p. 568. 

Two adult males of this bird in full plumage, both obtained at 

Tinta in June last. 

Shot on the banks of the river. Appears to be common, fre¬ 
quenting also the houses of the village.’’ 

11. Agelasticus thilius (Mol.); ScL Cat. A. B. p. 136. 

Agelaius xanthocarpiiSi Bp. Consp. p. 430 (av. jr.). 

One adult male of this species from Tungasuca, May 1868. 

Shot on the margins of the lake, where it frequents the reed- 
beds. Eye dark hazel; bill, legs, toes, and claws black. Total 
length 7^ inches, ditto of wing 3|. Stomach contained the remains 
of small beetles.” 

12. Geositta TENUiROSTRis (Lafi*. et D’Orb.). 

Certhilauda tenuirostris^ Lafr. et JD’Orb. Syn. Av. p. 72; D’Orb. 

Voy. Ois. p. 359, t. 43. f. 2, 

Four skins from Tinta and Tungasuca; sexes alike. 

Found near the lake, and also near the banks of the river. Eye 
dark hazel; bill sepia ; legs, toes, and claws black.” 

13. CiNCLODES FUscus(Vieill.); Scl. et Salv. P. Z. S.1867, p. 985. 

Tungasuca. 

14. Agriornis insolens, sp. nov. 

Sup'a fuscescenti^cinerea iinicolor; alis nigricantiorihm^ colore 
pallidiore 77iarginatis: loins et superciliis indisiincte fidvis: 
suhtus pallide fulvescenti-cinereay gutture albicantiore etnigro 
striata: ventre dilutiore: suhalarihus, crisso et caiida fere 
tota albis s rectricibus autern duahus mediis einereo-nigincan- 
tibus et his duarum prowimarum pogoniis internis cinereo 
marginatis : rostro et pedihus nigris: long, tota lO’O, alee 5*3, 
eaudcB 4*1, rostri a rictu 1*4, tarsi 1*35. 

Fern, Mari similis. 

Ilab. Peruvia, Tinta (TFIiitelg), 

Four specimens of this Agriornis were collected at Tinta in May 
and June. It approaches nearest to A. solitaria of Ecuador, being 
nearly of the same build, and having, like that species, the three 
pairs of external tail-feathers wholly white. But it may be imme¬ 
diately distinguished by its much paler colour below, aod by the 
distinct black markings on the white throat. 

An pollens^ Sclater'^* {A* andicola^ Sclater, nec D’Orb.), has also 
the external rectrices wholly white, and is very like the present bird 
ill general colour, but is much larger and stronger in form, resem¬ 
bling in these respects A^ livida^ the type of the genus. 

Shot off the roof of a house. Quite solitary in its habits; I 
have never seen two birds together.” 

^ The name midicola having been used by Bafresnayo and B’Orbigiiy for a 
species of this genus, I have altered my former mime (given F. 8.1800, p. 78) 
into pollens .—P. L. S, 
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15. OcTHOECA LEUCOPHRYS (Lafr. et D’Orb.); ScL et Salv, 

P. Z. S. 1867, p. 986. 

Tinta, May. 

Shot off cactus plants,' Bill black; eye dark hazel; legs and 
toes black.” 

16. Muscisaxicola rufivertex, Lafr. et D’Orb.; D’Orb. Voy. 
Ois, p. 354, t. 40. f. 2. 

One example from Tinta (marked J ), May. Rather larger than 
Chilian specimens, and varying otherwise, but very slightly. 

Shot off the top of a rock. Eye dark hazel; bill, legs, and toes 
black.” 

17. Muscisaxicola maculirostris, Lafr. et D’Orb.; ScL et 
Saiv, P. Z. S. 1868, p. 568. 

Tinta. 

"" Shot on a bank.” 

18. Centrites ore as, sp. nov. 

Gentrites nigeVi ScL et Salv. P. Z. S. 1867, p. 987, et 1868, p. 569. 

Niger: dorso castcmeo : remigum primariorum 2 )ogoniis iniernis 
alhieantibus: long, iota 5*5, aim 3*2, caudm 2*0. 

Fern. Fusca: dorso luride castaneo: prmariiSy sicut inmari alhi- 
€a7itib2ts sed cinnamo^neo tinctis. 

Hah, Peruvia alta {Whitehj), 

Ohs, Gentrites niger remiges intus nigros imicoiores ostendit. 

Two pairs of this Gentrites were collected at Tinta. B’Orbigny 
does not appear to have recognized its distinctness from the common 
species of the Argentine Republic, of which we have examined many 
specimens. Besides the difference in the wing-feathers, the present 
species is larger, and has the back of a rather lighter chestnut. Mr. 
"Whitely’s former specimen from Salmas belongs also to the present 
species. 

Shot on the river bank; common.”—H. W. 

19* Pat AGON A gigas (Yieill.). 

Tinta. 

20. Colaptes rupicola, Lafr. et D’Orb.; D’Orb. Voy. Ois, 
p. 377> t, 62. f. 1; Sundev. Consp. Pic. p. 78. 

Tungasiica and Tinta. 

Appears rather common, frec[uenting holes in banks, there being 
no timber in the neighbourhood. Some specimens were shot off a 
mud wall. Eye greenish yellow; legs and toes ereenisii brown: 
bill black.” 

2L Bolborhynchus orbtgnesius (Bp.); Finscb, Papag. ii. 
p. 129; Sci, et Salv. P. Z. S. 1868, p. 569. 

Tinta. Sexes, as marked, are alike. 

"‘Found frequenting the top of a church.” 
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22. Milvago megalopterus, Meyen; ScL et Salv. P. Z. S, 
1867, p. 988. 

Adult and young from Tinta. 

23. Buteo erythronotus (King); nob. 1 . c, p. 988. 

One skin, marked female, in the plumage figured by D’Orbijxnv 
(Voy. t. 3. L 2), from Tinta. 

Legs and toes bright chrome-yellow; claws black.’^ 

24. Geranoaetus meeanoleucus (Vieiil.). 

Timgasuca. 

Bill black at the tip, yellowish green at the base; eye light 
hazel; legs and toes chrome-yellow; claws black. Total length 
I8| inches/’ 

25. Tinnuncueus sparverius (Linn.). 

Tinta. 

26. Hypotriorchis femoraeis (Temm.). 

Tinta. 

“ Shot by a native off the top of a cactus plant. Bill slate-colour 
at the point, yellow at the base; eye dark hazel; eyelid, legs, and 
toes bright yellow ; claws black.” 

27* Circus cinereus (Vieiil.). 

One skm, apparently an immature male, of this species from 
Tinta. 

‘‘Bill slate-colour; eye yellow; legs and toes chrome-yellow; 
claws black.” 

28 * Strix perlata, Vieiil. 

Tinta. 

29* Bubo virginianus (Gm.). 

Tinta. Smaller, as is usually the case, than northern specimens. 

Shot by a native, in the daytime, off a cactus plant. Eye bright 
yellow.” 

30. Phoeeoptynx cunicuearia (MoL). 

Tinta. 

3L Metriopeeia meeanoptera (Gm.) ; Bp. Consp.di. p. 75* 

Tinta. 

32. Cham^epeeia erythrothorax (Mcveii); ScL et Salv. 
P. Z. S. 1867, p. 989. 

Tinta. 

Shot off the top of a mud wall.” 
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33. Vaneleus resplendens (Tscix.) ; Sclater, P. Z. S. ISoB, 
p. 556. 

Four examples from Tinta^ obtained at an elevation of 12,000 feet. 
Sexes alike. 

“ Shot on iiiarsli land. Has the habits of a Plover. Bill pink at 
the base, reddish brown at the tip ; eye, eyelid, legs, and toes pink5^ 

34. Gambetta melanoleuca (Gm.). 

Tinta and Tungasuca. 

Shot on marshy lands in the vicinity of the lake of Tinta; quite 
alone. Bill horn-colour; eye dark hazel; legs and toes yellow 
ochre; claw^s black.’’ 

35. Gallinago frenata. 

Seolopax/renataj Max. Beitr, iv. p. 712; Tsch. F. P. jives, p. 291). 

One skill from Tungasuca, with the tarsus shorter than usual. 

Found in pairs on the borders of the lake, but not common. 
Bill reddish slate; eye dark hazel; legs and toes brownish flesh- 
colour ; claws black.” 

36. Fulica ardesiaca (Tsch.); Scl. et Salv. Ex. Ora. p. 113, 
t. 57. 

Two specimens from the lagoon of Tungasuca. 

^‘Appears to be common. Bill white, marked with orange at the 
base; crown of the head chocolate-colour; legs and toes light green.” 

37- Ardea egretta (Gm.). 

J. leuce, Burm. Syst. Ueb. iii. p. 416. 

Tungasuca. 

** Bill yellow-ochre; eye cream-colour; legs, toes, and claws black.” 

38. Nycticorax obscures, Bp. Consp. ii. p. 141, 

Adult and young from Tinta. 

** Upper mandible of bill black, marked with olive-green at the 
base; lower mandible olive-green, marked with streaks of black; 
eye crimson lake; legs and toes greenish yellow; claws black.” 

39. Ibis faecinellus (Linn.); Scblegel, Mas. d. P.-B. IMs, p. 2. 

Mis ordii, Tsch. F. P. p. 298. 

Tungasuca. 

Frequents the neighbourhood of the lake in flocks of from 
twenty to thirty. Bill reddish slate-colour; eye crimson lake; legs, 
toes, and claws black. Total length 245 inches.” 

40. Bernicea meeanoptera (Eyton). 

Anser melmiopterm, Eyton, Anatidee, p. 93; Tsch. F. P. J.ve,% 
p, 308 ; Darwin, Voy. Beagle, ZooL iii. p. 134, t. 50; PliiL et Landb. 
Wiegin, Arch. 1863, p. 185. 

Amer andkola et A, moniams^ Psch, 
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Two examples from Pitumarca, in the plumage figured in the 
® Voyage of the Beagle.’ 

""" Common on all the large swamps near Tinta. Billj legs, and 
toes Indian-red ; eye dark hazel.” 

4L Dafila spinicauda (VieilL). 

A7ias spinicauda, Schlegel, Mus. des P.-B. Ans, p. 39. 

Two skins from the lagoon of Tungasuca and a river near Tinta, 
which we believe to belong to this species, although they do not 
quite agree with Burmeister’s description (La Plata-Beise, ii. p. 515). 
But they are identical with a skin from Buenos xlyres, obtained by 
Mr. Hudson (cf, P. Z. S. 1868, p. 146); and we think Burmeister 
must have made some error in separating the Peruvian bird {A. 
oxyura, Mejen) from the eastern form. 

Total length 24^ inches. Upper mandible yellow, marked with 
a streak of black down the centre; lower mandible yellow at the 
base, black at the point; eye dark hazel; legs and toes lead-colour.” 

42. QuERauEDUDA OXYPTERA (Meycii) ; 8cl. et Salv. P. Z. S. 
1867. p. 990. 

Specimens of both sexes of this Duck from the lagoon of Tunga« 
suca and a river near Tinta. The males and females are alike. 

Found in the river.” 

43. QUERaUEDULA PUNA. 

Anas puna, Tsch. F. P. Aves, p. 309. 

Two skins, both of females, from the lagoon of Tungasuca. This 
species seems most nearly allied to Q. venicolor, but is readily dis¬ 
tinguishable by its larger black bill, blacker head, whiter throat, and 
finer markings above. 

We have previously seen this species only in the gallery of the 
Jardin des Plantes, where there is a specimen from Cochabamba 
(D’Orbigny), and a second said to be from Chili (Gay). 

Found in pairs; rare. Bill light blue, with a streak of black 
down the centre of the upper mandible; eye dark hazel; legs and 
toes bluish slate-colour.” 

44. Merganetta leucogenys. 

Anas leucogenys, Tsch, Wiegm. Arch. 1843, p. 390. 

JErisnatura leucogenys, ej. I, c. 1844, p. 316. 

Merganetta leucogenys, Tsch. F. P. Aves, p. 310. 

Mr. Whitely has sent a pair of this Merganetta, which is cer¬ 
tainly distinct from both the Chilian and New-Granadan species. 
The male was obtained by his friend Mr. Turner; the female was 
shot by himself at Tinta in July last. 

The male has a black neck, like M. chilensis, but a pure white 
neck and throat, with only a small black line round the base of the 
bill, as in M. columhiana. Tschudi’s description appears to have 
been taken from a bird not quite adult. The female appears to 
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resemble tbe female of M. armata, as figured by Des Mars (Icon. 
Orn. pi. 48). 

Bill, legs, and toes Indian red.*’ 

45. Lares serranes, Tsch. E. P. Aves, p. 307. 

L. personatusy Scldegel, Mus. des P.-B. Lari^ p. 35, 

Several skins from Tinta, obtained in Jnlj, in winter dress or im - 
mature plumage, with the head almost white. One of them, a|)|)a™ 
rentlymost immature, shows traces of a black subtermiaal tail-band. 

46. PoDiCEPS cAEiPAREEs, Lessou; Tscli. E. P, p. 315. 
Lagoon of Tuiigasuca. 

‘‘ Bill lead-colour; eye red; legs and toes lead-colour.’' 

47. PODICEPS ROLLANDT, Q. Ct Gr. 

Lagoon of Tungasnca. 

Bill black; eye red; legs and toes slate-colour.” 


3. Second List of Birds collected at Cbnchitas^ Argentine 
Eepiihlic^ by Mr. William H. Hudson; together wntli 
some Notes upon another Collection from tlie same 
locality. By P. L. Sclater^ M.A.j Ph.I)._, EkR.S.; and 
OsBERT Sal YIN; M.A.; F.Z.S, 


A second collection of birdskins made by Mr. Hudson having 
been transmitted to us for inspection by the authorities of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, we beg leave to offer to the 
Society a list of the species therein contained which were not emu 
merated in our former paper on this subject’^', with occasional remarks 
upon them. 

The collection consists of 105 specimens, referable to fifty different 
species. The following fourteen were not in the first collection» 
Two only of these, namely Cyanotis azarm and Elanm leucums, arc 
not mentioned in Bnrmeister’s work on the zoology of La Plata. 

L Troglodytes feryus (Gm.) 

Tr. piafensist Burm# La Plata-Reise, ii. p. 476. 

Basaearayuay, Azara, Apunt. ii. p. 19. 

Several examples of this widely diffused species. It has been 
already pointed out (P. Z. S. 1867? p. 321) that the true Syhm 
platemis of Latham (founded on Buffon’s PL EnL 730. f. 2) is 
Earraeister’s Gutothorm fmciolatus, which should he called Gisto- 
thorns platensis, Azara’s Todo vos^ Apunt. ii. p. 29. no. 151 
{Thryothormpolyglottm^Yw:^.)^ is, no doubt, the same species. 

Mr. Hudson gives Batoncito as the vernacular name of the pre- 
sent bird* 

* See P. Z. S. 1868, p. 137. 
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2. Progfe domestica (VieilL). 

Himndo iomesiica, Yieili. N, B. siv. p. 521, et E. II. p. 527 ; es 
Golondrina domestica^ Azara, ApuDt. i. p. 502. 

Proffne dmiestica, Baird, Rew A. B. p. 282; Barm. La Plata- 
Reise, iL p. 477. 

One skin of this species, which seems to ns very nearly allied to 
the Central-American P. leiieoga^tra, though larger. Bumieister 
describes th« adult as being steel-blue all over, having, we suppose, 
confounded it with the southern representative of P. puijmrea (i. e. 
P. elegam, Baird, Rev. A. B. p, 751). 

3. Atticora cyanoleuca (Vieill.) ; Bunn. 1 . c. p. 479. 

Golondrina tmioneles negros, Azar. Apunt. ii. p. 508. no. 303. 

Two examples of this widely spread species. 

4. Cyclorhis viridis (Yieili.}; Burm. I, e. p. 472. 

Ilahia verde, Azara, Le, i. p. 361. no. 89. 

Sciater’s Bolivian specimen (C. A. B. p.46) has a rather stronger 
bill, and the base of the lower mandible black. The chestnut eye¬ 
brows are also deeper in colour. It approjiches C. fiavipectus. The 
present specks comes nearer tbe Brazilian C. ochroeephala, and has 
no black spot on the lower mandible. 

5. Agelasticus thilius (MoL). 

Agelaius iJiilius, Burm. L c. p. 492. 

Tordo negro cobijas amaidlles^ Azara, L c. i. p. 301. 

Agelastics chrysopteruSi Cab. M. H. i. p. 188. 

Agelaiim aanthocarpus, Cassin, P. x4cad. Phil. 1866, p. 12. 

Two males and a female of this species, which w^e agree with 
Burmeister in regarding as hardly distinct from the Chilian bird. 
It only differs in its smaller size. The single Peruvian skin we Ime 
seen is most like the Chilian in size ; so that Bonaparte’s A. wantko- 
carpus (ex Peru via) is probably a mere synonym of A, thilhis. Ca- 
banis wishes to call the Argentine form chrysopteriiSi from Vieillot’s 
Agelaim ehrysopte^ms, which name, however, has no reference to 
Azam’s species, and is a mere synonym of Icterus cayanensis. 

6. Xanthosomus ruficapillus (Yieili.). 

Tordo coTcm de canela, Azara, L c. i. p. 315. 

Agelaius rn^capiUus, Yieili. 

(Jkrysomm fro7italis, Burm. 1. c. p. 492. 

BoUcIionysp ruficapillus, Cassin, Pr. xAcad. Phil. 1866, p. 17. 

Cassin is quite right in separating this bird from the Brazilian X. 
frontaliss, with which it has been generally confounded. 

7. Cyanotis azar^ (Licht.); Scl. C. A. B. p. 212. 

Taehmd rey, Azara, Apunt. ii. p. 72. no. 161. 

Two pairs of this species, which Mr. Hudson marks as a summer 
bird frequenting swamps.” Not mentioned by Burmeister. 
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8. Hapalocercus fLxIviventris (Lafr. et D’Orb.); Burm. La 
Plata-Reise^ ii. p. 456. 

Tacliuri vientre a?narilio, ilzara^ Apimt. ii. p._ 89. no* 173. 

Oae example obtained in November 1867 and marked as a 

summer bird.” On comparing this with other specimens in Scla- 
ter’s collectioiij including a typical Chilian example of Arundmicola 
cit'reoki, Laiidbeck (Wiegm. Arch. 1864, p. 58), vve find them all 
identical*. The latter name may therefore be regarded as a synonym 
of Ilapalocercus Jlaviventris, 

9. Ceryle AMERICANA (Liiiii.) ; Burm. 1 . c. p. 447. 

One skin of a female of this Kingfisher. 

10. Elanus leucurus (VieilL); Burm. Syst. Ueb. ii. p. 113. 

Alcon bianco, xlzara, Apuiit. i. p. 165. 

Two specimens. Not included in Burmeister’s list. 

11. Eostrhames sociABiLis (YicilL). 

Gamlan de esiero sociable, Azara, Apimt. i. p. 84. no. 16. 

R. kamatns, Burm. La Plata-Beise, ii. p. 435. 

One example of this species. 

12. Aramus scolopaceus (VieilL); Burm. L c, p. 501. 

Camit, Azara, Apunt. iii. p. 202. no. 366. 

^^Carau” or » Yiuda loca.”—W. H. H. 

13. Querquedula cyanoptera (VieilL) ; Burm. L c. p. 516. 

Pato alas azulas, Azara, Apunt. iii. p. 437. no. 434. 

‘^Pato chocolate.”—YL H. H. 

14. Bendrocygna vibuata (Liim.) ; Burm. L c. p. 515. 

Pato cara hlanca, Azara, Apunt. iii. p. 440, ixo. 435. 

We have likewise lately examined a small collection of birds made 
near Buenos Ayres by Mr. Haslehust of that city. Out of forty-five 
species represented in it, the following ten have not been yet sent by 
Mr, Hudson:— 

L Yireosylvia CHivr. 

Sylvia VieilL N. D. xi. p. 174, et E. M, 437, ex Azara, no. 152. 

Conferawiaestre gaviero, Apunt. ii. p. 34. 

F, cMm, Baird, Rev. A. B. p. 337. 

A single skin, which we are not able to separate from F, ayilis 
of Brazil (F. vb*escens of Sclater’s American Catalogue), But put¬ 
ting aside vireseens, which Prof. Baird, perhaps rightly, considers 
to be a synonym of F. olimcea, chivi is the oldest name for this 
bird. Tills species is not mentioned by Burmeister. 

* €f* Sclafcer’s remarks, P. 2. S. 18i)T, p. 320. 
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2. ^ Stephanophorus leucocephalus (YieilL). 

TAndo azul caheza hlmica, Azara, Apunt. i. p. 375. no. 93. 

Tanagra leiicocephala, YieilL N. D. xxxii. p. 403, et E. M. 774. 

Several skins of this Taiiager. 

3. Donacospiza albifrons (YieilL); Cab. Mus. Hein. i. p. 136. 

Foospiza albifrons, Bunn. l.c. p. 484. 

Qoia aguda vientre de caneJa, Azara, x4.punt. ii. p. 263. no. 234. 

Foospiza oxyrhyncha, Sciater, P. Z. S. 1864, p. 168, ex MS. Natt. 

Oil comparing the present specimen with Sclater’s type of Foospiza 
oxyrhyncha, there remains no doubt of their identity, Natterer’s 
specimen in Sclater’s collection, which was obtained at Ciirytiba in 
Brazil, has the tail-feathers rather worn. The species is well figured 
in the ^ Voyage of the Beagle’ (t. 29) as Ammodramus lo7igicaudaliis. 

4. Sycalis chloropsis. 

Crithagra chloropsis, Bp. Coiisp. i. p. 521. 

Sycalis cMoropis, Burm. Journ. f. 0. 1850, p. 257, et La Plata- 
Reise, ii. p. 489. 

A pair of what we suppose to be this Sycalis, which has not been 
very sufficiently described either by Bonaparte or Burmeister. It 
is most nearly allied to S. brasiliensis, but rather smaller, with the 
front less deeply orange, and the back strongly striated with fuscous. 

5. Sturnella defilippii. Bp.; Sclater, Cat. A. B. p. 138. 

Trupialis milifaris, Burra. 1. c. p. 490. 

Tordo degollado primer 0 , Azara, Apunt. i. p. 304, no. 68. 

Easily known from the true S» militaris (which is found near 
Mendoza and along the Cordilleras) by its black under wing-coverts. 

6. Amelyrhamphus holosericeus (Scop.); Seiater, Gat. 
A. B. p. 137. 

A. ruber, Burm. 1. c. p. 491. 

Tordo 7iegro caheza roxa, Azara, Apunt. i. p. 316. no. 72. 

7- PicoLAPTES ANGusTiROSTRis (YieilL); Lafi*. Rev. Zooi. 
1850, p. 151. 

Trepador comun, Azara, Apunt, ii. p. 279, no. 242. 

Nearest to P. hivittatiis, as pointed out by Lafresnaje, but re¬ 
cognizable by the well-marked striae below and the longer beak. Not 
mentioned by Burmeister. 

8. Myiarchus swainsonx. Cab. et Heine, i\lus. Hein. ii. p, 72. 

Suiriri pardo amarillo menor, Azara,"Apunt. ii. p. 138, no. 193. 

"We are inclined to think this form may be really distinguishable 
from ilP ferox, although in some cases it is exceedingly difficult to 
say to which of the two species a particular skin should be referred. 
A Nattererian specimen of Myiarchus cantans (Pelzein, Orn. Bras. 

Prog. Zool. Soc. —1869, No. XI. 
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p. 117) ill Sciater^s collection agrees very well witli tlie BiieiioS“ 
Ayrean bird. Pelzelii unites 31. swainsoni witli 3I.ferox, and may 
tbns liave fallen into the error of describing his M. cant am as new. 
This species is not included in Burmeister’s list. 

9. Phytotoma rutila (VieilL); Barm. L e. p. 452, 

Bentudos Azara^ Apiint. i. p. 361. no. 9L 

10. Yanelles caa'anensis (Gm.) ; Burm. i. e. p. 502, 

TeriitSro 6 Teteu^ Azara, Apunt. hi. p. 264. no. 386. 


4, Observations on the Distribution of Bulimus miltocheilus 
in the SolomoiTs* Archipelago. By John Brazier^ oi 
Sydney, New South Wales. (Communicated by the 
Secretary.) 

Bulimus miltocheilus. 

Bidimus miltocheilus, Eeeve, Couch. Icon, pi, 49. hg. 322 ; 
Deshayes in For. vol. ii. p. 105, pi. 154. figs, 3 & 4; Pfeiffer, Mon. 
Helic. Toi. hi, p. 372, and vol. iv. p. 440; Clieou, Manuel de 
Conch, part. i. fig. 3216. 

Aspastus miltocheilus, Albers, Heliceen, first edition, p. 149* 

Otostomus miltocheilus, H. & A. Adams, Recent Moliusca, voL ii. 
p. 151. 

During my visit to the Solomon’s archipelago in H.M. S. 
‘ Cura^oa/ under the command of my esteemed friend Commodore 
Sir William Wiseman, C.B., hi the months of August and Septem¬ 
ber 1865, I found that Bulimus miltocheilus is not only met with 
at Port Makera, San Christoval Island, but also on two other islands 
in the archipelago. On the Island of Sesarga or Contraietcs 
(situated 9° 48^ S. lat., 162° 8' 10^' E. long.) I believe I was the 
first that ever landed in search of conchological specimens; and I 
was well rewarded by finding B. miltocheilus on a species .of palm 
tree about twenty feet from the ground. The nest island that we 
visited is one known by the name of Golfe Island ; the native name 
is Ugi; here B. miltocheilus is found in thousands on the palm 
trees. The third place that we visited was Wanga Bay, San Ciiris- 
toval Island ; here we found this Bulimus rather scarce, not getting 
more than thirty specimens- At this spot they are found on leaves 
of bushes and other small plants, quite vigorous and crawling about, 
wdiere the land is very low and damp. The next place that we 
visited was Recherche Bay, Sail Christoval Island, where the land is 
very high on the coast. To obtain B. miltocheilus you must go three 
or four miles inland; here it is found on a broad-leaved tree, but 

^ Recent writers on the Moliusca of this archipelago (such as Pfeiffer and 
others) make use of the term “ Salomon** Islands | it should be Solomon's Archi¬ 
pelago or Islands. 
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is rather rare. At Port Achard it is fouud in .abundaiicej and is 
used by the natives to make necklaces of, or strung in clusters round 
their waist in their war-dances. It is always found in company with 
IlelLv merziana and H. cleryi. The most northern limit of it is 
Sesarga or Contraiete^j the southern limit is San Christoval. Spe¬ 
cimens vary much both in colour and in size. 


5. Oil the Genus Chcetojys. By B. B. Sharpe. 

(Plate XIV.) 

The genus Ghcetops was founded by Swainson in 1831, and up to 
the present time contains only two species, viz, C. frenatus and 
(7. aurantius. In a collection of birds formed in Damara-laud by 
the late ]\Ir. C. J. Andersson, I met with a species of CImtops which 
I have every reason to believe is new to science. On taking my 
specimen to the British Museum I discovered another in the na¬ 
tional collection ; and my friend Mr. George Robert Gray coin¬ 
cided in my opinion as to its novelty. He had, indeed, noted it as 
new, and intended to describe it himself shortly, I have therefore 
very great pleasure in naming this species 

CH.ETOPS GRAYi, sp. u. (Plate XIV.) 

C. valde minor: giitture etpecto7'e superiore albidis: 2 }ectoris ia~ 
teribus nigro guttatis : long. tot. 6*8 I'ostri 0*7, al€B 2*8, 
caudm 3*0, tarsi 0*85, dig. med. 0*7. 

Hah. in terra Damarensi, in Afr. merid. 

The above short diagnosis is quite sufficient to distinguish it from 
either of the species hitherto known; and the following diagnostic 
Table indicates the specific characters of the three species:— 


A. Majores: gatture nigemmo. 

a\ Abdomine intense castaneo .. C.frenatus. 

Abdomine aurantiaco ... C. aura7itiu!^. 

B. Minor: guttiue albido .... C. gragi. 


' i. CHJaXOPS FRENATUS. 

Malumsfrenatus^ Temm. PI. Col. 385 (1826). 

CIimt 02 )sfrenatus, Graj^, Gen. of Birds, i. p. 217 (c. 1844); Bonap. 
Consp. Gen. Av. i. p. 278 (1850); Layard, Birds of S. Afr. p. 125 
(1867). 

ChoBtops burchelli, Swains. Fauna Bor.-Am. p. 486 (1831); 
Classif. of Birds, ii. p. 233 (1837). 

The following account of the habits of this rare bird is taken from 
Mr. Layard’s work {loc. — 

'"This bird is, as far as I yet know, peculiar to the mountain- 
ranges between Caledon and Swellendam. It frequents the tops of 
the hills and high elevations on their stony sides, and seeks its food, 
consisting of insects, about stones and rocks. In habits it much 
resembles the Rock-Thrush, and, like it, is fond of perching upon the 
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summit of some conspicuous stone or ant-hill, from which it surveys 
the surrounding prospect, and seeks for safety by immediate flight 
on perceiving the approach of a foe. It progresses by a series of 
enormous hops, its powerful legs being w^ell suited to this end ; while 
its strong pointed claws enable it to traverse with ease the inclined 
surfaces of slippery rocks. It conceals itself readily in holes, and* 
if wounded, seeks such a retreat in which to die. Generally found 
in small families of three or four individuals.” 

2. CH.ETOPS AURANTIUS. 

Ch( 2 tops (lurantius, Layard, Birds of S. Afr. p. 126 (1867). 

This species was first recognized by my friend Mr. Layard; a 
single specimen is in the British Museum ; and 1 agree witli him in 
considering it to be distinct from C, frenatus. The following ex¬ 
tract from his work sufficiently explains the reasons that induced 
him to separate the two birds. 

‘*Tiiis handsome species was obtained by Mr. J. O’Reilly in some 
abuBdance in the mountains near Graaff-Reinet. He describes it as 
very wary and difficult of approach, and feeding on insects, for 
which it seeks among the low brushwood. It has also been received 
from Captain Bulger at Windvogelberg, and from Mrs. Barber.” 

Mr. J. O’Reilly writes as follows :—“ Graaff-Reinet, Jannary 2nd, 
1863. Inhabits rocks in high mountain-ranges. Scarce ; very shy 
and cunning, usually frequenting places assimilating to its plu¬ 
mage. Continually on the hop, and seldom takes wing; when it 
does so, flies hut a short distance. Always on the watch, seldom 
showing much more than its head above the stones. Found about 
Graaff-Reinet all the year round, and in pairs. Food consists of 
small insects of any sort; drinks in the evening. Note, a sharp 
chirp, particularly when surprised. Breeds in December. Nest 
built of grass and rock-mosses, in crevices among rocks. Eggs three 
to four; green, with brown speckles,” 

^^ When this bird was sent home. Dr. Hartlaub and Mr. Sclater 
identified it as Q, frenatiis, Temm. Since then, specimens have 
been obtained corresponding entirely with Temminck’s figure of that 
bird, and I am convinced that this species is distinct I have male, 
female, and young birds of each; and Mr. O’Reilly describes the 
nest and eggs of the orange-bodied species wffiich Dr. ITartlaub sup¬ 
poses to be the young of C. frenatm. 0. frenatm breeds about 
Caledon; and our C. aurantiiiswQY^v appears there by any chance.” 

3. Ch^tops grayi. 

The specimen in the British Museum is labelled as coming from 
South'Africa. My bird was obtained by Mr. C. J. Aiidersson on the . 
Omaruru River, Damara-laiid, October 30tli, 1866. The present 
species cannot be mistaken for either of the others mentioned above, 
its much smaller size and white throat distinguishing it at a glance. 

I should add that the British-Museiim specimen has more black 
spots o’n the sides of, the breast than my bird. 
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6 . Notes oil the Families and Genera of Tortoises [Testtidl- 
nata ), and on the Characters afforded by the study of their 
Skulls. Bv Dr. John Edward Geay^ F.R.S.^ ihP.Z.S., 
F.L.S. 

(Plate XV.) 

Papers on the skulls of CJielydidcE and on the skulls of the Asiatic 
and African species of Trionychidm were read at meetings of this 
Society in 186/5 and I was enabled to found on the study of their 
skulls what appeared to me to be more natural arrangements of the 
species into genera and larger groups. I wished to follow the same 
plan with regard to the other families of Testiidinata^ but I was 
stopped by want of material. 

The British Museum has since then received some additional skulls 
and skeletons ; and I hope that, with these and with the esaminatioii 
of the heads and mouths ot the specimens in spirits and stuffed, I 
have been able to place the characters of the genera and to group 
the genera into sections on a firmer basis than that hitherto used, 
and thus to add to our knowledge of these neglected animals. 

Anatomists have been content to study the osteology of the three 
or four larger groups of the Tortoises, and have paid very little atten» 
lion to the skulls, much less to the skeletons, of the genera or other 
smaller groups ; and very few skeletons or skulls have been figured. 

To give some idea of the little attention hitherto paid to the sub¬ 
ject and of the difficulty that existed of examining the skeletons and 
skulls of them, the Museum of the College of Surgeons, when Pro¬ 
fessor Owen printed his' Catalogue of the osteological series in that 
collection, only contained the skulls or skeletons of five species of 
TeshtdinidijBi of one of the Cistudinidce^ of two Emydid(B, and of one 
of the Chelydradm. I am glad to say that the collection has been 
lately increased by the addition of several other skeletons and skulls. 

To remedy this evil, I have exerted myself to bring together the 
skeletons and skulls of as many specimens of Tortoises as I could 
procure for the British Museum collection j and there are now in 
that collection 78 complete skeletons, and 59 skulls, besides bones of 
parts of the body, belonging to 67 species, as follows:— 


Testudinidse .. . 

Species. 
.... 13 

Skeletons. 

22 , 

Skulls. 

10 

Cistudinidse ... 

.... 3 

5 

— 

Emydidse . 

.... 22 

24 

5 

Chelyclradee .. . 

_ 6 

8 

'— 

Chelydidse .. 

7 

6 

6 

Trionychidse ., . 

12 

6 

17 

Cheioniadse ,. . 

. .. 3 

6 

15 

Spargidae,'. .... .. 

. 1 

1 

6 


In my paper on the skulls of Ckelydid<^ (P. Z. S. 1864, p. 128) 
I divided them into two groups—one having the temporal muscles 
Proc. Zooe. Soc. —1869, No, XII, 
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almost entirely covered with a bony case formed of the dilated zygo¬ 
matic arch, as in the Sea-Turtles ( Oheloniadm\ and the other with 
those innscies only covered with skin, and protected externally by a 
broad band-like zygomatic arch, as in the Tortoises {TektuiinidcB 
and TrmiycMdm)\ and I observed that the same difference in the 
form of the skull w^as to be observed iii the genera of the Mmydidm ; 
hut some genera, as Geoemyda and Cistiido, like several genera of 
Chelydidm^ are even without ai\y zygomatic arch, the temporal 
muscles being only covered with skin between the orbit and the 
tympanic bone as on the temple and crown. 

The families may be divided, according to the state of the temple, 
thus:— 

Teraple bony. Temple fleshy. 

L Feet clavate. Terrestrial. TcHtudinide. 


II. Feet palmate. Fluviatile. 

A. Thorax covered with bony plates. 
a. Pelvis free below ; sternal shields 

8 or 12 . Plafpsiernida. Cistudinidcs. 

Empdidcs, 

Chelydradm, 

h. Pelvis attached to the sternum; 


sternal shields IS ... 
Ih Tltorax covered with skin 
111. Feel fin-shaped .:. 


Podocephalidte. Ckeh/diddp. 

. Trionychid(js. 

ChelorimdcEo 

Spharyididce. 


The horny beak of these animals not only forms a cutting instru¬ 
ment for the separation of the food from the mass, but it also covers 
tile chewing surface on the sides of the jaws, there being a more or 
less extended plate on the inside of the jaws for this purpose- In 
some the surface of the bone and the horny covering is smooth, as in 
Malaelemys and Chelydra, In general there are one or more ridges 
on the upper jaw fitting into grooves in the lower jaw. In the Tox’- 
toises and some of the more terrestrial Bmydidce^ the ridge and groove 
are simple; in the more aquatic Terrapins (‘ds Pseudemys and Ba- 
tagtir) they are more numerous and wider. Unfortunately, the 
form of the masticating surface is not to be usually seen in stuffed 
specimens; so that it is only known in a limited number of species. 
It must have great influence, or, rathei', it shows that there is great 
variation in the habits of the animals, and ought to be studied for 
the natural arrangement of the groups. Indeed I can only regard 
the notes I am now making as. the breaking of the sod, and consider 
that much has to be done before one can arrive at a satisfactory 
history of the habits and structure of these creatures, and form an 
arrangement of them consistent with their habits and manners and 
peculiarities. 


I- LAND-TORTOISES—TESTUDINID.E. 

Skull solid. Orbit complete, lateral, large, hinder edge moderate. 
Zygomatic arch strong, well developed, united to the ear-bone be¬ 
hind a large cavity for the temporal muscle above. Temporal 
muscles covered with sfon or horny plates. 
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They may be divided into sections thus ;—■ 

Section I. Sternal shields 12, regularly arranged in pairs on each 
side of the central line. Pectoral plates large, like the others. 

xi. The inguinal plates moderate; the nostrils in a square fleshy 
nose, between the upper edge of the beak and the frontal plates"; 
thorax solid. Testudinina. 

1. Testudo. Gular plates separate. Claws 4.5. iklveolar plate 

with two ridges. 

2. Peltastes. Gular plates separate. Claws 4.5. Alveolar plate 

\^ith an indistinct ridge. 

3. Homopus. Gular plates separate. Claws 4.4. 

4. Pyxis. Gular plates separate. The front lobe of the sternum 

mobile. 

5. Chersina. Gular plates united and produced. 

B. The inguinal plates very large; the nostrils in a notch on each 
side of the upper edge of the beak; thorax, hinder part mo¬ 
bile. Kinixyina. 

6 . Kinixys. 

Section 11. Sternal shields 10, arranged in five pairs. The two 
pectoral shields small, short, triangular, far apart, on the sides 
at the hinder edge of the axillae. Manotirina. 

7. Manouria. This genus, before the animal was known, was 

erroneously arranged in Emydidce. 

1. Testudo. 

The skull has a well-developed zygomatic arch. The palate is 
deeply concave, especially in front; and there are three more or less 
distant, narrow, elevated, parallel longitudinal ribs on it behind the 
internal nostrils, which are placed in front of the palate. The alveo¬ 
lar margin of the upper jaw broad, with two ridges parallel to and 
as long as the outer margin of the beak. The central ridge is divided 
into conical teeth ; the inner marginal ridge higher and with a more 
even edge. The nostrils are placed in a more or less square fleshy 
inuflde, which is situated on the upper edge of the horny beak. 

The genus may be divided into two sections by the form of the 
alveolar surface of the lower jaw : — 

fi?. Lower jaw narrow, with a deep groove extending the w^hole 
length of the edge ; front of upper jaw with a central notch 
and two slight prominences. Testudo. 

Testudo indica^ T. planiceps, T, tahnlata^ T, rudiata, 
b. Lower jaw narrow in front, with a short deep-groove as long 
as the hinder half of the outer margin. Scapia. 

1\ {Scapia) falconei'L 
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The hinder part of the skull over and near the ethmoid hones 
varies considerably^ and affords Tery good characters for the distinc¬ 
tion of the species, 

1 . Testddo iNDiCA, Gray. 

Test'udo mdica, (skull figured) Cuvier Oss, Foss, v, t. f* ; 
copiech Wagler, N. Syst. Amph. t. 6, f. 51, 52, 53; Gravj Cat, 
Shield Reptiles in B. M. t. 35. fig. 1. 

T, ele^ikantojMs, Owen, Cat. OsteoL Mus. Col. Surg. p, 194. no. 
I Oil (skeleton), 1058 (skull). 

Skull—length 5| inches, width at zygomatic condyles 4|- ; the 
alveolar plate in the upper jaw broad, witli a central and marginal 
ridge, and a groove in the lower jaw, the whole length of the margin. 

There is a skeleton of a small adult specimen of this species in the 
British Museum. 

2. Testudo planiceps. 

1\ 2 danic.e}is, (skull figured) Gray, Cat. Shield Reptiles in B. M, 
t. 34. 

Skull—length 5| inches, width over zygomatic arches 4|; the 
alveolar plate in the upper jaw narrower, with a central and marginal 
ridge, and a groove, in the lower jaw, the whole length of the margin, 

3. Testxjdo tabulata. 

±\ tahidata, (skeleton) Wiedemann, Arch. ZooL ii. 181; Wagler, 
N. Syst. Amph. t. 6. f. 1~6; Owen, Cat. OsteoL Mus. Coll. Surg. 
p. 2<f0. no. 1044 (skeleton with mutilated skull), 1046 (skull?). 

Var. Testudo hoiei, Wagler, N. Syst. Amph. t. 6. f. 7-13. 

Junior? 1\ dentieidata^ Owen, Cat. OsteoL Mus. Coll. Surg. 
p. 201. no. 1045 (skull); not Green. 

The upper jaw with a high triangular ridge, and the lower with a 
deep triangular groove with a very high inner edge, parallel to and 
nearly as long as the short-edged outer margin, only represented in 
the front of the upper jaw by the broad, deep, central, anterior pit. 
The upper jaw with a notch on each side of the centre, and the 
.lower with a broad, compressed, conical projection. Palate very 
deep nearly the whole length, deeper on each side in front, with 
three laminar ridges, the middle one being the most distinct. The 
ethmoid bones smooth, without any distinctly raised ridge on each 
side. 

There are a skeleton and two skulls appearing to belong to this 
species in the British’Museum. Length of the skull of the skeleton, 
from nose to coiidjle, 2^ inches ; width at zygomatic arches If inch. 
Length of largest separate skull 2 inches 5 lines, width If inch. 
There is also in the Museum the skeleton of a small but adult spe¬ 
cimen of the variety, with very deeply sulcated shields. They differ 
from each other somewhat in the depth, and slightly in the form of 
the concavity in the palate, and in the strength of the margin on 
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the side of the hinder part of the palate within the temporal muscles. 
They all three vary in the form of the ethmoid bone : in one it is 
nearly square^ wdth evenly truncated front edge; in the other two it 
is more elongated, and the middle of the front edge is more or less 
projecting in front. 

Of the skeleton of a yonng specimen in the British Museum the 
skull is w^eli formed; it has the symphysis between the two hones 
very narrow; the beak has the three anterior notches, and the 
alveolar ridges or grooves, as in the adult. 

A half-grown specimen from Xeberos, obtained from Mr. Hig¬ 
gins, in spirit, has the head black, the-crown and cheeks yellow- 
varied, the two oblong longitudinal shields on the nose and the small 
shield edging the upper part of the orbit pure wiiite ; a small spot 
on each temple and a large shield between the orbit and the upper 
edge of the tympanic cavity yellow. 

4. Testxjdo radiata. 

Testudo radiata^ Cuv. Oss. Foss. v. 193, t. 12, 13 j Wagler, N. 
Syst. Amph. t. 10. f. 37j 40, t. 11 (skeleton). 

The skull of the skeleton in the British Museum is solid, heavy, 
rather longer than wide in the widest part; crown rather convex; 
nose erect; sides of face concave ; orbit large ; zygomatic arch strong, 
broad, convex, about as wide as the small oblong tympanic cavity. 
Palate very deeply concave in front, gradually shelving ofi* to tlie 
ethmoid, wdth three narrow laminar longitudinal ridges near together 
in the centre of the concavity. Ethmoid bone narrow, with a narrow', 
linear, rather arched ridge on each side. Lower jaw with a deep 
narrow groove parallel to and as long as the short outer margin, and 
with a prominence in front. The skull is 2 inches long from the 
nose to the condyle, and inch wide over the zygomatic arches, 
which is the widest part. The mastoid bone, in tlie different species 
of Tortoises, differs greatly in shape; in this species it is short, 
with a shelving outer surface ; it is always hollow, forming a tym¬ 
panic cavity. 

5. Testudo (Scapia) faeconeri. B.M. 

Skull solid, oblong; face broad, rounded in front. The groove on 
the palate very deep and wide. The upper jaw with three narrow 
ridges—one on each edge of the margin, and a short one interme¬ 
diate between them ; the outer margin high and without any teeth. 
Lower jaw with a sharp edge, a rather acute sharp edge in the front 
part, and with a sharp inner ridge rather more than half the length 
of the side, separated from the outer edge by a deep groove. 

Eah. India? 

Length of skull from nose to condyle 3^ inches ; width 2 inches 
5 lines, of forehead between orbits 2 | 5 - inches; length of outer edge 
of upper jaw 1 inch 8 lines. 

The skull above described was received in Br, Falconer’s collection, 
which was presented to the British Alnseum by his brother on his 
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Fig. 1. 



Testudo faiconerL 

Kote, The figures are all of the natural size, except when otherwise stated. 


death. ^ It is iBost probably from India, and perhaps from the 
mountain-regions. It is evidently the skull of a very large species 
of the genus and very distinct from Testudo indica^ the skull of 
which was figured in the ‘ Catalogue of Shield Eeptiles in the British 
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Museum/ t. 35. f. and the larger Testado planiceps, figured in 
the same work, t. 34, and only known from a skull in the Museum 
collection. From its size, it is most probably the skull of one of the 
Black Tortoises of Asia that have been called Testudo indiea, which 
are found spread over all parts of the Asiatic region, also on the 
islands off the east coast of Africa, and in California and the Gala¬ 
pagos, and of which certain variations in form were regarded by the 
older wu’iters as denoting distinct species. Modern writers on the 
subject have united these into a single species under the name of 
Testado indica. 

Testudo falconeri and 21 planiceps having been described from 
skulls in museums, without any knowledge of the thoraces of the 
animals to which they belonged, I am not able to say if they are 
identical with any of the Tortoises which have been described from 
thoraces only, under the names of Testudo elepkantopiis^ T. nigra, 21 
dimmnieri, 21 gigantea, 21 vos7nae7'i, T, nigidta, 21 daudini, 21 ele- 
pha7itma, 21 ‘pe7'raMltii, and T. peltastes. This is one of those in¬ 
stances which ought to teach naturalists caution in determining 
species without the examination of all the parts of the animal, the 
skull as well as the thorax. 

The Tortoises that have been called T, mdica are found in India, 
Africa, and America, or rather on the islands of these tw^o latter 
continents; and it has been supposed that they have been intro¬ 
duced to these places by ships, as they are sometimes collected and 
used as food aboard ship. Some say they were introduced into India, 
and the original habitat of the species is unknown. Perhaps the 
discovery that there are several species confounded under the name 
of 21 indica may solve this problem. 

There is a large species of Tortoise from India named 
fv.sca, the skull of which has somewhat the general form of that of 
Testudo falcojieri ; but the latter differs in having a broad, well- 
developed zygomatic arch, the arch in Manou7da fusca being slender 
and weak. 

2. Peltastes. 

The alveolar margin of the upper jaw rather broad in the hinder 
part, interrupted in front by a broad concavity over the anterior in¬ 
ternal nostril; the broad hinder part with a slightly raised ridge and 
a similar raised inner edge nearly parallel to the margin of the jaw ; 
the front of the jaws has two slight prominencesr separated by a 
slight notch. Lower jaw slender, with a short edge in front, and 
with a rather deep rounded groove with a very thin inner edge oc¬ 
cupying the inner surface of the hinder half of the margin. 

1. Peltastes elongates. 

Testudo elongatu, Gray, P. Z. S. 1861, p. 139. 

Hah, India. 

There are two skulls of this kind in the British Museum, the 
smaller sent by Professor Oldham with the thorax, which proves it 
to be the skull of T, etongata ; the larger one was presented by the 
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brother of Dr. Falconer on the death of the Doctor. The larger 
skull (from Dr. Falconer) is 2^ inches longj inch wide the 
other (from Professor Oldham) is i inch 11 lines loiigj and inch 
wide. 

Fig. 2. 



The thorax has all the characters of Testiido, Claws 5.4. The 
nostrils in a deshy disk, with a slight notch in the upper edge of the 
beak, directly under and partly enclosing them. Palate deeply eoii- 
eave nearly the whole length, with three laminar longitudinal ridges 
ill the centre of it. _ Ethmoid bone fiat, with a more or less distinct 
raised marginal edge. 

Young specimen in spirit, from Pegu, obtained from Mr. Theo¬ 
bald :—Thorax oblong, hemispherical, rather convex, dull brown ; 
centre of dorsal shield blackish; sternum yellow, black in the cen¬ 
tre; nuchal shield short, square; the four lateral hinder marginal 
shields produced into an acute point behind; the caudal shield 
broad, with a straight denticulated hinder edge, with a longer acute 
point at each end ; legs and feet very dark olive. 

Hub, Pegu (Thmhuld), 
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2. Peltastes? SXJLCATUS. 

Tesfudo sulcata^ Millerj Gray, Cat. SHeld Rept. B. M, p, 

Hab, Africa. 

Skeleton in tlie Britisli Museum. Skull imperfect, the nose and 
lower jaw having been crushed; but from what remains I suspect 
that it belongs to the genus Feltastes, 

The skull is high and short, rather like the skull of Testitdo hi- 
dica. The central ridge on the palate is very high and laminar, 
much higher than the ridge on each side of it. Zygomatic arch 
broad and short and convex. Tympanic cavity imperfect behind; 
the mastoid bone is large and entirely hollow, forming a tympanic 
cavity. Length of skull from nose to condyle 2 | inches, width at 
zygomatic arches 2 inches. 

3. PeLTASTES GRiECUS. 

Skeleton in the British Musenm. Skull thin ; the upper alveolar 
edge with a regular groove parallel to the margin, with a sharp ridge 
on the inner margin ; the lower jaw with a regular triangular groove 
parallel to the whole of the lateral margin. 

There is a very pretty specimen (young) of P. gr^cm^ in spirit, 
in the British Museum, from the valley of the Minder, Asia Minor, 
presented by Mr. R. I^IacAndrew, 

There are two skulls in the British Museum received from Mr. 
Yarreli as the skulls of Testudo grmca. They are evidently of a 
very distinct species ; they both belong to the genus Peltastes. 

4, Peltastes geographicus ? 

Skull of a smaller species in the Museum of the College of Sur¬ 
geons, without any number. From the size, probably the skull of 
Testudo geographica. 

Skull short, broad, crown flat, broad, truncated in front 5 nose- 
bole very large, square; orbit large, lateral; zygomatic arcb slender, 
rather convex; tympanic cavity oblong, erect; mastoid bone half¬ 
oval, hollow, labial edge even, with three slight teeth in front; the 
palate very concave ; the alveolar surface very narrow in front, 
wider behind, with a very slight submargiiial ridge on the hinder 
part of it. Lower jaw weaker; alveolar edge narrow, with a swollen 
dentary groove behind, about two-thirds of the length of the 
outer side of the bone, and with a very slightly raised point in 
front. 

5, Feetastes? marginattjs. 

Skull figured as the Caret, Spix, Cephal. t. 4. f. 12-15. 

4. Pyxis. 

Pyxis arachnoidea, var. ohlonga. 

Skeleton in the British Museum, received from Leyden. It is 
exactly like the oblong specimens figured by Biinieril and Bibron, 
Erp. G4i. t, 13. f. 2 .' 
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Skull small, tkin; crown convex, arched; nose»liole very large, 
with a deep oblong notch in the upper edge ; orbit very large ; side 
of face shelving; the hinder edge of the orbit very thin ; zygomatic 
arch very slender, short; tympanic cavity small, oblong, erect. 
Low^er jaw slender. Beak of upper jaw with a smooth edge, and 
entire in front. The alveolar edges narrow, parallel, linear, simple; 
internal nostril like exterior. The thorax is very like that of some 
of the varieties of Testiido stellata, which is a very variable species 
both ill size and surfaces; so that one might almost regard it as only 
a variety of it. The sternum is divided by a straight suture between 
the second and third pairs of plates; the second pair large, with a 
straight posterior edge. The abdominal or the fourth pair of plates 
very large; the first or gular plate small, narrower than the small 
anal ones. 

5. Chersixa. 

Ghersina axgulata. 

Testiido angulata, Owen, Cat. OsteoL M, C. S. p. 201. ii. 1050 
(skeieton), 1051 (skeleton of trunk and extremities). 

Skeleton in the British Museum. 

Back edge of the orbit thin; zygomatic arch short, rather slender 
from the middle part of the back edge of the orbit; tympanic cavity 
small; nose-hole large, square; nostril in a small granular disk ; 
orbit large, lateral; upper beak with three anterior teeth, with a deep 
® notch ill the upper edge for the nose-disk. Lower jaw weak, the 
beak with a short central hook. The alveolar surface of the upper 
jaw linear, rather wider behind, wdth a very short central ridge. 
Lower jaw sharp-edged in front, rather wider on the hinder half of 
the margin, with a middle groove for the ridge on the upper jaw. 

6. Kinixys. 

Kinixys belliana. 

Sheath of the upper jaw very high, with the nostril in a notch in 
its upper edge, betw^een it and the front edge of the frontal shields ; 
of lower jaw high, convex in front. Zygomatic arch (as seen through 
the skin in the stuffed specimen) convex, narroiv from the back "of 
the orbit to the upper front part of the oblong tympanic cavity. 

7. Manourta. 

Manouria fijsca. 

The stuffed specimen shows that the skull is oblong, forehead flat, 
face short; orbit large, lateral, rounded; zygomatic arch weak and 
thin, compared with the same bone in Testudo ; the tympanic bone 
surrounding the ear is deep-seated; the mastoid is not prominent as 
is usually the case in Land-Tortoises. 

II. The TEERAPINS or FRESHWATER TORTOISES. 

^ After a patient examination of the skulls and skeletons and a re¬ 
vision of the specimens of the Freshwater Tortoises, or Terrapins, 
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in the Britisli Museum, which have hitherto been referred to the 
family Emydidce as defined in the ‘ Catalogue of Shield Eeptiles in 
the British Museum/ published in 1855, I think they may be more 
conveniently divided into four very natural groups, which may he 
called families. These groups may be thus characterized:— 

I. The temporal muscle covered with shin, and generally protected 
by a 7iarT0tv hand-like zygomatic arch, 

1. CisTUDiNiD^E. The sternum united to the thorax by a cartila¬ 

ginous lateral suture, and divided transversely into*two move¬ 
able portions. 

2. CHELYDRADiE. The stemum united to the thorax by a bony 

symphysis, covered with from 7 to 11 shields; the middle por¬ 
tion fixed to the thorax; the front and hinder portions often 
separated from it by a transverse suture and moveable. 

3. Emydid^e. The sternum united to the thorax by a bony sym¬ 

physis, solid, and covered with 12 shields. 

II. The temporal muscle covered with a bony hood formed by the ex¬ 
tension of the zygomatic arch. Head very large. Sternal 
shields 11. 

4. PLATYSTERNIDiE. iksiatic. 

Fam. I. CiSTUDiNiD^ or Box-Tortoises. 

Head moderate, covered with a hard thin skin. Eyes lateral or 
subsuperior; pupil annular. Temporal muscle covered with the 
skin and (except in Cistudo) protected by a band-like zygomatic 
arch. Thorax covered with horny plates. Sternum very broad, 
attached to the thorax by a ligamentous suture, covered at the sides 
by the pectoral and abdominal shields, and divided across into two 
parts by a suture between the pectoral and abdominal plates. Sternal 
shields 12; the axillary and inguinal plates very small or wanting. 
The mastoid bone is excavated to form a tympanic cell. 

I have little to add to my monograph of the species of the family 
printed in the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the Society for 1863, p. 173, except 
that the temporal muscle of the North-American genus Cistudo is 
only covered with skin, and the skull is destitute of any zygomatic 
arch between the orbit and the tympanic bone. In this respect, as 
well as in the position of the suture between the sternum and the 
thorax, this genus differs from the Lutremys of Europe and the 
genera found in Asia, all of which have a well-developed zygomatic 
arch for the protection of the temporal muscle. 

The skull of Lutremys of Europe is figured by Cuvier, Bojanus, 
and .Wagler. ' I am not aware that the skull of the very common 
Cistudo clausa has been figured or described. I have not seen any 
specimen of the Californian Cistudo hlondinsia ; hut, judging from 
the figure of the animal in Holbrook’s ^ North-American Herpeto- 
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logy/ p. 39. t. 3. it appears to agree with the other American spe¬ 
cies. If it does, this is another reason why it shonld not be referred 
to the genus Lutremys^ in which Agassiz has placed it in his ® Con¬ 
tributions/ 

Tribe I. Cistudinina or North-American Box-Tortoises. 

The temporal muscle only covered with skin. The skull without 
any zygomatic arch between the orbit and the ear-bones. Lobes of 
the sternum moveable at all ages, unequal; front shorter, almost 
free from the symphysis; the hind fixed, narrow, elongate. 

1. CiSTUDO. 

ClSTUDO CLAUSA. 

Skeleton in the British Museum. 

Cutudo clausa^ Owen, Cat. Mus. R. C. S. p. 192. n. 998 (skele¬ 
ton), 1009 (skull of young). 

Professor Owen describes a peculiarity in the neural arch of the 
atlas and the other vertebrse, and in the bones of the feet; but he 
does not notice the absence of the zygomatic arch in tiie skull. 


Fig. 3. 




Skull in College-of-Surgeons Museum, No. 999 :—Nose-hole 
square, moderate ; orbit excessively large; tympanic cavity oblong, 
erect; upper jaw with a straight lateral edge and a broad central 
part; palate flat, internal nasal apertures anterior, with a broad tri¬ 
angular concavity behind them with a central ridge ; alveolar plate 
smooth, narrow in front, rather wider behind; alveolar surface of the 
lower jaw rather wide, concave. 
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Tribe IL Lxjtremyina or Old-World Cistiidiiikte. 

The temporal muscle protected by a well-developed baud-like zy¬ 
gomatic arch. Sternal lobes more or less moveablej subeqiial; both 
lobes forming part of the lateral symphysis. 

* Lobes of the sternum moveable at all ages^ 

2. Pyxidea, Gray, P. Z. S. 1863, p. 175. 

Pyxtdia mouhotii. 

The skull (as seen through the skin in the preserved specimen) 
is trigonal, flat on the sides; the crown flat, triangular, short, 
scarcely produced behind the hinder edge of the orbit; truncate 
behind, rather more produced in the centre ; zygomatic arch flat, 
weak, narrowed in the centre, much narrower than the orbit in front, 
and gradually dilating so as to be almost half as broad as the front 
edge of the tympanic cavity behind ; orbit rather large, lateral ; 
beak of the upper jaw entire, with a strong central hook. 

3. CisTocLEMMYS, Gray, P. Z. S. 1863, p. 175. 

4. CxjORA, Gray, P. Z. S. 1855, p. 198; 1863, p. 176. 




Cmra amhoinenm. 


CUORA AMBOINENSIS, 

Skeleton in the British Museum. 

Skull rather elongate, rhombic, ovate; crown fiat; nose erect; 
nose-cavity square, moderate ; orbit large, oblong, transverse, lateral; 
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zygomatic arcii complete, broad in front, narrowed behind and at¬ 
tached to the upper front part of the tympanic cavity; mastoid bone 
acute behind, keeled on the outer upper side, hollow; palate flat; 
internal nostrils anterior, with a short, oblong, slightly sunken con¬ 
cavity behind, each separated from the other by a blunt ridge; 
alveolar plate very narrow, linear, with a slight ridge on the inner 
margin; upper beak with a smooth edge and an entire, recurved, 
sharp tip. Lower jaw moderately strong, rounded below in front; 
lower beak with a simple sharp edge, rather produced and acute in 
front, with a slightly concave linear inner margin. 

5. Pyxiclemmys, Gray, P. Z. S. 1863. 

6. Lutremys, Gray. P. Z. S. 1855 & 1863. 

The anatomy of the animal is well described by Bojanus. The 
skull is figured by Cuvier (Oss. Foss. v. t. 11. f. 13-16) and Wagler 
(in N. Syst. Ampli. t. 5. f. xv.-x\dii.). There is a skeleton in the 
British Museum ; it has a well-developed zygomatic arch. 

7. Notochelys, Gray. P. Z. S. 1863. 

Lobes of the sternum moveable in the young state^ often 
becoming anchylosed, 

8. Cyceemys, Gray, P. Z. S. 1855, p. 198. 1863, p. 177. 

The thorax convex or depressed. The sternum flat or slightly 
convex, with the lateral symphyses well marked, truncated before 
and notched behind; the cross suture indistinctly marked and nar¬ 
row, more or less obliterated in the adult, covered with the produced 
front edge of the ventral shields. The legs covered with large, band¬ 
like thin plates in front. The toes banded above, the front one 
short, webbed. The hind feet flattened, with the toes broadly 
webbed; the hinder edge keeled and angularly produced. 

Cyclemys orbicelata. 

Skeleton in the British Museum, from Java. 

Skull elongate ; zygomatic arch rather narrow, distinct. The 
alveolar surface of the upper jaw is narrow, with a well-marked lon¬ 
gitudinal groove the whole length of the outer edge, and with a raised 
internal margin. Edge of the upper jaw rather arched on the side, 
with a small central tooth. The lower jaw with a simple, short 
edge shelving inwards in the centre, and with a rather concave sur¬ 
face on the inner side, and a sharp, produced central anterior 
process. 

Fam. IL Chelydradje. 

Head large, covered with a thin, hard skin, or hard bony plates ; 
temporal muscle large, covered with the skin, and protected on the 
edge by a well-developed band-like zygomatic arch. Eyes lateral or 
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superior, often rather close together. Thorax covered with homv 
plates. Sternum attached to the thorax by a bony symphysis, 
generally small (compared with the size of the thorax) and crossdike, 
soiuetimes large (nearly as big as the thorax); sternal shields vari¬ 
able in number from 7 to 11, never 12. Toes short, spreading, 
webbed to the claws, shielded above. 

Skull with a well-developed zygomatic arch, extending from the 
orbit to the tympanic cavity, leaving a large wide space for the tem¬ 
poral muscles. Palate flat; internal nostrils anterior. Alveolar 
plate narrow, simple. Iris annular, without any spot on the sides. 


Section 1. Crucisterna. The sternum small, cross-like, narrow 
at the ends. Head and tail large. 

Tribe I. Chelydraina. Sternum solid, cross-like, acute before ; 
sternal plates 10, with a broad one (the displaced abdominal 
plate) on each side over the produced sides of the sternum. 
Palate flat; internal nostrils anterior. Alveolar plate fiat, 
rather broad. 

1. Macrochelys, Gray, P. Z. S. 1855, p. 200= Gypsochelys^ Agas¬ 

siz ; (skull figured) Gray, Catalogue of Shield Reptiles, t. 38, 

39, 40. The alveolar plate very broad. Eyes lateral, distant. 

2. Chelybra, (skull figured) Gray, Cat. Shield Reptiles, t. 38 & 

40. f. 2. Alveolar plate moderate. Eyes superior, rather close 
together. 

Fig. 5. 
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Tribe II. Staerotytina. Sternum cross-like, middle portion 
narrow, covered bv tlie abdominal plates, and extended to 
tlie tliorax ; tlie front and hinder lobes often moveable on the 
central fixed one. Axillary and inguinal plates large; sternal 
plates 7; the gukr, humekl, and pectoral plates of each side 
united ; the femoral and anal small, united into one large ventral 
shield. 

Staurotypus, Wagkr; Gray, P. Z, S. 1864, p. 127* 

Staurotypus salvinii. (Fig. a, p. 179.) 

4. Stauremys, Gray, P. Z. S. 1864, p. 12/. 

Tribe III. Aromochelyina. Sternum truncated in front, nicked 
behind ; sternal shields 11; guiar pair united into a narrow 
linear shield. Head large ; zygomatic arch very broad, strong, 
arched. 

5. Aromochely’s, Gray, P.Z.S. 1855, p. l^^^^Goniochelys and 

Omotheca, Agassiz, 1857- 

Section IL Kixosterna or Double-fiappedBox-Tortoises. Ster¬ 
num broad; sternal shields 8 or 11 ; the short process that 
unites the sternum to the thorax covered with the elongated 
axillary and inguinal plates; front and hinder lobes of the 
sternum geiieratiy movable on the fixed central portion. In¬ 
ternal iios'trils anterior. Alveolar plate flat. 

Tribe IT. Kinosterxina. 

7. SwANKA, Gray, Cat. Shield Reptiles. 

8. Kinosterxon, Fitzinger; Gray, P. Z. S. 1855, p. 398, 

rosterm7i and FlatythyrUi Agassiz, 1857. 

Chelydra serpextina, Gray, Cat. Shield Reptiles, t. 40. f. 2. 

B.M. 

Skull depressed, very broad behind, crown rhombic, sides of the 
face shelving outwards; orbit very large, anterior, subsuperior on 
the shelving side of the face; the cavity for the temporal muscle 
very wide ; the zygomatic arch very broad, broader than the orbit 
and much broader than the oblong erect tympanic cavity. The 
palate flat, internal nostrils in the front of the palate, the outer edge 
sharp, with a central anterior bony hook, and with a broad, flat, 
smooth alveolar plate parallel to tlm outer edges. ■ The lower jaw 
moderately strong, narrow in front, with a conical central bony pro¬ 
cess, and with a smooth, shelving, rather concave band inside the 
sharp margin. 

A young specimen in, spirits, which was brought from North 
xAmerica, and presented by Mr. Arthur Russell, F.Z.S., is very beau¬ 
tifully painted on the sternum and underside of the margin of the 
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thorax. The sternum is blackj with symmetrical variouslv shaped 
white spots, most abundant near the outer edge ; the underside of 
the margin of the thorax is yellow, varied with dark edges to the 
shields. The animal is pale brown and more or less yellow-spotted. 
There is a series of triangular yellow spots on the lower edge of the 
lower beak. 

Aromochelys o do rata. 

An adult specimen, in spirits, in the British Museum, from Xortli 
America, presented by Odo Russell, Esq. 

Head large ; nose produced, conical, acute, shelving to the mouth 
below; nostrils surrounded by a very small fleshy margin. Head 
dark olive, punctulated, with a narrow white streak from the upper 
and the lower edge of the nose, the upper streak edging the crown 
over the orbit to the nape; the lower diverging under the eye and 
t 3 ^mpanum and crossing the beak. The lower beak with a streak 
on each side of the centre in front, diverging to tiie chin on the low^er 
edge of the horny sheath. Neck with streak of roundish coniiueut 
spots. 

Swanka. 

The sternal lobes as broad, or nearly as broad, as the opening of 
the thorax, rounded in front, and rounded or very slightly truncated 
behind. 

a. The sterno-costal mture and the abdominal shields as long as the 
front ste7iial lobe ; hinder lobe rounded at the ends. Thorax 
three-keeled. Vertebral plate elongate, 

1. Swanka scorpoides. 

Wmosternon scorpoides^ Gray, Cat. Shield Reptiles, p. 44. 

Cinosie7'mn scapoideSf Wagler, N. Syst. Amphib. t. 5. f. xxxi.- 
xxxvii. (skull); Owen, Cat, OsteoL Mus. C. S, p, 191. ii. 992 
(skeleton). 

Skeleton in the College of Surgeons, No. 992. Skull thin, light; 
nose rather produced ; crowm rhombic, flat; sides of face flat; orbit 
moderate, lateral; zygomatic arch very broad, strong, nearly flat. 
Palate flat. The alveolar edge smooth, rather wider behind. In¬ 
ternal nostrils close, anterior between the fronts of the alveolar plates. 
Lower jaw rather strong, broad, and convex, in front more slender 
than the sides ; the upper edge broad, rather concave, with an acute 
central process. 

The two small specimens from M. Salle both with rather rough 
and worn dorsal shields. One of them is keeled the whole length of 
the back, and the other only keeled over the hinder part of the back. 
They both have the front lobe of the steroimi very nearly of the 
sam* length as the rather long abdominal shield. I cannot take on 
myself to say if they are of two species or only varieties of the same 
without having more information respecting them and the develop¬ 
ment of the animals. 

Pkoc.'Zool. Soc.— 1869, No. XIII. 
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"h. The stemo-eostal mture and the abdmninai shields not so long as 
the front lobe of the sternum; hinder lobe rounded behind. 
Thorax not heeled. Vertebral plate longer than broach 

2. SWANRA MACULATA. 

The sides of the lieadj neck, and throat grey, with a few indistinct 
dark-edged snbcylindrical spots, largest on the front of the chin ; 
fore legs with three cartilaginous ridges. Thorax dark olive. Ster- 
nnm-ridges and lower side of margin yellow, with dark spots on 
areoles of shields. The fore and hinder ends of sternum regularly 
rounded. Tertebral shields longer than broad. 

Jdab. Mexico {Salle); Yera Pas (Salmn), 

A specimen in spirit, collected by M. 8alle in Mexico. The 
stemorn and underside of the margin pale yellow; the areola of the 
third and fourth pairs of sternal plates, which are situated on the 
outer side of the anterior transverse suture, is surrounded by an ir¬ 
regular-shaped brown ring, A more or less obscure indication of 
such a ring is to be seen surrounding the areola of the other sternal 
plates. The areola is on the outer hinder side of all the sternal 
shields, except of the fourth or abdominal pair, where it is on the 
front ©utei angle. 

Two large specimens in spirit, from the Lower Forest of Yera 
Faz, received from Mr. O. Salvin, They are like those from 
Mexico, hut darker below. The head is large, very hard, and the 
beak and temporal muscies very strong. The two beards are in 
front of the chin, quite near the hinder edge of the lower beak. The 
zygomatic arch is wide, strong, and rather convex. Toes very strong, 
short, with a few bands above near the ends, with narrow webs to 
the claws. The fore legs with the skin smooth, and three oblicjne, 
arched, sharp-edged horny cross ridges just above the feet, the 
lower one the shortest. 

In the band over the orbit this species agrees with Krmsternon 
MppocrepiSs figured from a young specimen, Gray, Cat. Shield Kept, 
t, 20 €. f. 3, 4 ; hut the sternum is much broader than in that spe¬ 
cies, and more completely closes the cavity of the thorax. Thorax 
about 4 inches long. 

A large well-grown specimen in spirit in the British Museum, 
received from M. Brandt of Hamburg as from North America. The 
skull is pale olive, speckled with darker brown; thorax pale bright 
brown, the underside of the margin of the thorax being uniform 
blackish brown. 

Four specimens in spirit, obtained by M. Salle at Papalco Apoia; 
but it is not stated that they were from the same district. If they 
were, it will go to prove that the height of the front lobe, as com¬ 
pared with the length of the abdominal shield, is probably a character 
of age and not of specific distinction. They each have a speckled 
or mottled neck, and are without any head-streak. The two larger 
specimens vary in other particulars, but probably from local circum¬ 
stances, as one has a good smooth shield, and of the other the shield 
is rugose and covered with mud and algse, and the whole specimen 
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looks as if it liad lived in dirty water. Tliej both have the front 
lobe of the sternum about one-fourth of its length longer than the 
abdominal shields, which are short. 

c. The steimo-costal suture and the abdominal shields not $o lo7iy as 
the front lobe of the sternum; the hinder lobe of the sternum 
slightly truncated behind. Thorax not keeled. Vertebral 
plates as broad as long. 

3. SWANKA FASCIATA. 

Head olive, with a dark-edged pale streak from the nostril, over 
the eye, to the upper part of the tympanum (it is narrow before, and 
wider behind the eyes), and with a streak from the lower edge of the 
orbit, over the angle of the jaw on the side of the neck; occiput 
and back of neck white-spotted. The lobes of the sternum are rather 
narrower than the opening of the thorax. 

Hah. -? (from M. Brandt). 

Kinosternon. 

1. Kinosternon pennsylvanicum. 

The skull in the British Museum is depressed, ovate triangular, 
crown rhombic, narrow behind, short, only slightly produced behind 
the orbits ; orbit lateral, large ; zygomatic arch broad, rather convex 
and prominent behind, including the whole front edge of the small 
tympanic cavity ; palate deeply concave in the centre, with three 
longitudinal ridges on each side of the central line, very narrow 
behind; upper jaw with a broad intermediate ledge edged with a 
slightly raised ridge; lower jaw with a shelving edge to the back, 
and hooked in front. 

2. Kinosternon hirtipes, Wagler, N. Syst. Amph. 

The skull is figured by Wagler in N. Syst. Amph. t. 5. f. xxxi.~ 
xxxviii. The figure is very like the skull of Ohelydra. 

Fam. in. Emydid.e or Tree Terrapins. 

When my two papers on the skulls of Chelydradee and Trionychidse 
were published, I hoped that some of the American zoologists, 
who have so many species of one group (Emydidae) living in their 
country, and consequently at their command, would take up the sub¬ 
ject. But they have not done so ; and as the British Museum has 
received a few more specimens, 1 have determined to do the best I 
can with the specimens at my command, and the figures of the spe¬ 
cimens that have been published by W^agler and others. 

It is to be regretted that Agassiz, in his notes on the ilmerican Ter¬ 
rapins ill his ‘ Contributions,’ has confined his attention so completely 
to the external characters, and the development of the young animal. 
He does make some observations on the form of the jaws; but they 
are so indistinct and general that they afford very little information. 
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Tlie family Emydid^^ as now restricted^ may be tliiis divided t — 

Section L Amphibioceemmys. The alveolar surface of the 
upper and lower jaws linear, narrow, with a sharp outer edge* 
Internal nostrils in front of the palate. Toes short, strong, erect, 
and included in the skin to the claws, or more or less expanded 
and united by a narrow scaly webb to the claws. These spe¬ 
cies are amphibious, and some of them more or less terrestrial. 

Subsection 1. The temporal iniiscle only covered luitk skin^ ivithout 
being protected hy any hand-like zygomatic arch in the skull 
uniting the orbit to the ear-cavity of the temporal hone. Eyes 
lateral. Toes short, strong, conical, free or very slightly 
webbed. Legs covered with short triangular scales. 

Tribe I. G-eoemydina. 

1. Gteoemy^ba. The alveolar surface of the jaws has not been 

examined. 

2. Melanochelys. 

Subsection 2. The temporal muscle protected on the outer side hy 
a distinctly band-like zygomatic arch extending between the 
Qrhii and the tympanic cavity. 

Tribe IL Geoclemmy’dina. Toes short, enclosed in the skin to 
the claws. Legs covered with thick, hard, triangular scales. 
Eyes lateral (or subsuperior) ; pupil annular. Ja’ws with a 
narrow alveolar plate. Internal nostrils in front of the palate. 

Eyes lateral. 

3. Geoclemmys, Gray, Cat, Shield Rept. p. 17. 

suhsuperior, on the margin of the crown. 

4. Nicoria, Gray, Cat. Shield Rept. p. 17. 

5. Rhinoclem-MYS, Fitzinger. 

Tribe III. Emydina. Toes strong, short, spreading, covered above 
with bands of transverse shields, united by a narrow web 
to the claws. Jaws with a narrow alveolar surface. Internal 
nostrils in the front of the palate. Head covered with a thin, 
hard skin. Eyes subsuperior, with a dark spot on each side of 
the pupil. 

6. Emys. 

7. Clemmys. 

8. Chrysemys, Gray, Cat. Shield Rept. p. 32. 

9. Ghaptemys, Agassiz. Emys §§, Gray, Cat. Shield Rept. 211. 
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10. Caldichelys, Gray, Ann. and Mag. N. H. xii. 1863, p. 1/6. 

11. Deirochelys, Agassiz. 

I have not been able to examine tbe alveolar edge of tlie last three 

genera; they may belong to the next tribe. 

Section II. Hydroglemmys. The alveolar surface of the upper 
and lower jaws broad, expanded, covering more or less of the 
sides of the front of the palate, so that the internal nostrils 
open near the middle of the palate. Lower jaw strong. Toes 
webbed. 

Tribe IV. Malaclemmydina. The alveolar surface smooth. Toes 
strong, spreading, covered with a soft skin. Eyes subsuperior ; 
pupils annular, mthout any lateral spot. 

I. The uji])er or alveolar surface of the under jaw broad, concaiw, 

rather narroioer on the hinder fart of the side. Internal 
nostrils siibposferior, behind the middle of the alveolar surface, 

^ Front of the palate, before the inter7ial nostrils, with a broad 
central groove. Eyes suhsuperior (Estuarian). 

12. Malaclemmys, Gray, Cat. Shield Kept. p. 37. 

Front of the palate,, before the interior nostrils, simple. 
Eyes lateral, 

13. Bamonia. 

II. The upper or alveolar surface of the under jaw wide, angular, 

concave in front, na7*roio and sharp-edged on the sides behind, 
hiternal nostrils subanterior. 

14. Glyptemys. 

III. The upper or alveolar surface of the lower jaw narrow, sharp- 
edged in fro7it, tvider and flattened on the hinder part of the 
sides. Internal nostrils subanterior, 

15. Bellia. Skin of neck and limbs with very minute granular 
scales. 

Tribe V. B^atagerina. H ead large, nose rather produced; angles 
of the mouth covered with minute scales. The alveolar surface 
of the jaws very broad, with one or two strong ridges or grooves* 
Internal nostrils subposterior. Toes elongate, weak, expanded, 
covered with small scales, united by broad webs to the claws ; 
hind feet fringed. The cavity of the thorax much contracted 
on each side at each end by broad, erect, internal, bony lateral 
plates. Asia, 
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A. Claws 4.4. Mead covered with a soft skin, divided into small 

shields on the crown and temple. Nose conical, produced. 
The chin with a series of distinct shields at the under edge of 
the heak. The alveolar surface of the jaws verg wide, ivith 
two well-marked suhparallel ridges. Gular shield short, band- 
like. 

16. Tetraonyx, Batagur, Gray, Cat. Shield Rept. p. 35. 

B. Claws 5.4. Mead covered with a thin skin. N'ose suhconical, 

more or less produced. Alveolar surface of the jaws ivith a 
single well-marked angular ridge. Gidar shields triangular, 
moderate. 

a. The alveolar surface of the jaws very wide and well-developed, 

with a denticulated ridge parallel to the outer edge. The in¬ 
ternal edge of the alveolar surface, which edges the internal 
nostrils, is denticulated ; it must not he confounded with the 
second ridge in the genus Tetraonyx. 

17. Kachuga, Gray, Cat. Shield Rept. p, 35. 

b. The alveolar surface narrower, toith a single well-mai^ked acute 

ridge. Bach of the thorax high, suhangiilar ; keels subnodose. 
The sternum high, keeled on each side. 

18. Pangshura. 

Tribe VL Pseubemydina. The alveolar surface of the jaws very 
broad, with one or two strong ridges or grooves. Internal 
nostrils subposterior. Toes elongate, slender, covered with a 
few small bands, united by broad webs to the claws. Hind 
feet fringed. The cavity of the thorax simple, not much con¬ 
tracted at the ends. America. 

* Sternal costal suture sifnple, tiormal. 

19. PsEBDEMYS, Gray, Cat. Shield Rept. p. 33. 

20. Trachemys, Agassiz. 

Sierno-eostal suture with four sterno-lateral shields. 

21 . Dermatemys, Gray, Cat. Shield Rept. p. 49. 

Tribe I. Geoemydina. 

1. Geoemyda. 

Geokmyda grandis. The skull (as seen through the skin) in 
a very large old and a younger stuifed specimen, like the skull of 
Cistudo, is destitute of any zygomatic arch uniting the orbit to the 
ear-cavity of the temporal bone, the temple and temporal muscles 
behind the orbit being only covered with a skin protected by tbin, 
small, tessellated plates. 
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A second iialf-grown specimen agrees witli the very large old 
specimen above noticed in tne absence of tbe zygoma. 

2, Melanochelys. 

The thorax oblongs three-keeled. Vertebral plates broad, six- 
sided. Skull 3*ather depressed; zygomatic arch imperfect, tapering 
behind, and not reaching the tympanic bone ; lower jaw weak; the 
alveolar surface narrow, linear. Toes strong, \vebbed to the elaw^s. 

Melanochelys trijuga. 

Fm^s trijuga, G-ray, Cat. Shield Reptiles in B.M. t. 37. f. 2 
suhtrijiigaj^ not good, zygomatic arch too broad and extending 
to the ear-bone). 

Skull (as seen through the skin in the stuffed specimen) ovate, 
elongate, triangular in front; sides of the face nearly erect; orbit 
lateral, subsnperior, large; nose rather narrow; crown rather con¬ 
vex, elongate rhombic, narrowed and produced behind; from the 


Fig. 6. 



hinder point to the back edge of the orbit more than once and one- 
half the distance of the latter from the end of the nose; zygomatic 
arch rudimentary, very slender, linear, extending from the middle 
of the back edge of the orbit to the upper part of the front edge 
of the large tympanic cavity, which has a narrow, rounded edge; 
sheath of the upper jaw with a simple straight edge, without any 
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eeiitral hook ; the lower jaw moderately strong, covered in front 
with a convex horny sheath. Toes strong, included in the skin to 
the claws, covered above with band-like shields. 

A skull received from Mr. Oldham, which appears to belong to this 
species, may be thus described:—Skull depressed, nose nearly erect 
from upper lip ; crown rather convex, tapering behind ; orbit large, 
circular, lateral, subsuperior; zygomatic arch imperfect, ^ rather 
broad in front, about half as broad as the back edge of the orbit, 
and tapering off behind just before it reaches the upper edge of the 
small circular tympanic cavity; palate flat, broad, with a short 
shailoiv concavity behind each internal nostril; the lateral edge of 
the upper jaw nearly straight, with a slightly produced broad central 
beak, and with a narrow’ alveolar plate having a slight groove parallel 
to the short outer edge for the greater part of its length; lower 
jaw weak, erect on the side, shelving in front, with a central conical 
prominence in front, and with a straight, thin, sharp edge, without 
any dilatation of any kind. 

Tribe 11. Geoclemmydina. 

3. Geoclemmy’s. 

1. GeOCLEM3IYS guttata, 

A beautiful skeleton is in the British Museum, and a skeleton 
without lower jaw in the Museum of the College of Surgeons, 
no. 977a, 

Skull thin, crown slightly arched, nose erect; orbit lateral, very 
large ; zygomatic arch broad, short; palate fiat behind; lower jaw 
slender; side edg-es of the upper jaw slightly arched, and with a 
notch in front; alveolar groove very narrow, even; mastoid bone 
conical, produced, hollow. Toes short, strong. 

2- Geoclemmys seb.e. 

Specimen in spirit in the British Museum. Nose rather pro¬ 
duced, shelving to the lip below, triangular, soft, in a notch on the 
upper edge of the upper beak; alveolar process linear, marginal ; 
upper beak with a straight edge and a very slight acute central notch, 
lower hooked and acute in front. Toes short, included in the skin 
to the base, but slightly separate, conical, with a central series of 
narrow sii-sided scales above; web very slight, if any. 

3. Geoclemmys muhlenbergii. 

An adult specimen in spirit, from North America, with the 
yellow spots on the occiput well-marked. The beaks have an even 
lateral edge and an acute notch in the centre in front; the lower 
beak convex and rounded below; crown rather convex, dark olive, 
with black spots. Toes united in the skin to the claws, with a few 
band-shaped shields above. The upper alveolar surfaces rather 
broadly linear, with a submarginal internal ridge; the lower with a 
continuous submarginal groove, rather broad, and produced, with a 
sharp edge,in front. 
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4. Geocdemmys caleocephalds. Gray, P. Z. S. 1803, p. 254. 

The upper beak with an acute central notch; the alveolar surface 
linear, with a sub marginal ridge on the upper, and a narrow groove 
ill the lower jaw. 

4. Nicoria. 

Nicoria spengleri. 

Skull (as seen through the skin in the stuffed specimen) narrow', 
rather acute in front, flat on the sides; orbit very large, lateral; 
zygomatic arch broad, flat, as wide as the back edge of the orbit, as 
wide behind as the rather small tympanic cavity ; lower jaw rather 
weak, with a large inferior space, rather rounded in front. The 
sheath of the upper jaw is strongly and acutely hooked at the tip, 

and entire on the edge. Palate-? The "toes enclosed in ■ the 

skill to the claws, covered wuth hand-like shields. 

5. Rhinoclemmys, Fitz, 

This genus may be divided thus :— 

The stermim flat longitudinally^ and very slightly elevated at the 
sides under the sterno-costal symphyses. 

L Rhinoclemmys annulata. 

The stermim slightly arched longitudinally^ and much elevated at 
the sides imder the sterm^costal symphyses. 

2. Rhinoclemmys scabra. 

Crown flat, with a spot before each eye, and an oblong band on 
the crown, over back part of orbits. 

Skeleton in the British Museum received from the Utrecht Mu¬ 
seum. Skull elongate, rather solid; nose erect, shelving beneath; 
crown rather convex; orbit large, circular, lateral; sides of the face 
nearly erect; zygomatic arch very broad, forming part of the temple 
above, slightly convex on sides; mastoid bone rather elongate; 
edge of upper beak straight, with a slight central notch. Palate 
flat; internal nostrils anterior, with a short, rather deep oblong con¬ 
cavity behind each, separated by a strong central ridge. Alveolar. 
surface narrow, linear, with a slight sunken groove, edged internally 
by a slightly raised sharp edge. Lower jaw wider; upper surface 
slightly prominent in front, with a sharp edge having a slightly 
concave linear depression on the inner side. Toes short, strong. 

Specimen in spirit in the British Museum. Skull ovate rhombic, 
rather elongate, sides of the face flat, erect; nose short; orbit large, 
subsuperior, on the outer edge of the crown; crown rhombic, pro¬ 
duced, and acute behind; rather longer from the hinder edge to the 
hinder edge of the orbit than from that part to the end of the nose; 
zygomatic arch thin, flat, dilated, forming part of the crown in front, 
narrow and only attached to the upper front part of the small sub- 
trigonal tympanic cavity ; upper jaw with a narrow double edge, tbe 
edges parallel and separated by a rather deep narrow groove; lower 
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jaw iiioderate, nearly erect and with a narrow simple edge rather 
produced into an acute point in front. Palate flat, broad, with a 
triangular fiat plate over the interior nostrils in front, and with a 
slight central keel with a slight conca\ity on each side just behind 
the openings of the internal nostrils. Toes short, imbedded in the 
skin to the base of the cla-ws. 

Tribe III. Emydina. 

6. Emys. 

1. Emys JAPONICA. 

An adult specimen from Japan, in spirit. Thorax oblong; dorsal 
shields broad, six-sided, with a well-marked large central areola of 
the same shape and with a few concentric ridges, and more or less 
distinct radiating grooves and some rather nodulose radiating ridges, 
dark-brown or black varied with orange rays or lines, the areola of 
the marginal plate near the outer hinder edge; sternum and lower 
side of the margin uniform black. Legs and tail uniform black. 
Head ovate rhombic, longer than broad, crown and sides olive-black. 
Neck with longitudinal ridges and conical short spine-like scales, 
those on the back of the neck being the largest. Crown flat; eyes 
lateral, subsuperior; nose truncated, rounded in front; edge of the 
beak eveoj without any central notch; lower beak weak. Alveolar 
surface narrow, linear, with a submarginal ridge on the upper, and a 
groove on the lower jaw^; lower jaw scarcely thick, with the edge pro¬ 
duced into a sharp point in front. Tail conical, elongate, flat above, 
with a pale streak on each side of the upper surface. Front legs 
covered with rather large scales; the hind legs and feet spinulose. 

2. Emys tristrami. 

Head oblong trigonal, half as long again as wide (to the end of 
crown-ridge) ; eyes subsuperior; temple and jaw's with a few dark- 
edged pale sinuous lines; temple, between orbit and the wide zy¬ 
gomatic arch, short, flat; lower jaw strong; alveolar surface of both 
Jaw'S linear, marginal; internal nostrils subanterior. 

Hah, Holy Land. 

See also Emys undetermined. Gray, Cat. Shield Rept. in B. M. 
t. 35. f. 3 (skull). 

7. Clemmys. 

Ceemmys casfica. 

C'lemmys caspiaa, Wagler, Nat. Syst. Ampli. t. 5. f. iv., v. (skull 
figured). 

A specimen in spirit (from Arabia Petraea?), purchased of the 
Rev. H. Tristram. Thorax oblong; nuchal plate broad. The upper 
surface of each marginal plate with a subcentral darker-edged cross 
streak, sometimes dilated and extended into a streak along the upper 
edge of the plate. Back pale olive, with indistinct paler yellowish 
reticulated lines edged with black; sternum and underside of the 
margin black, with irregular-sized subtriangular yellow spots on the 
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outer side of each sternal shield and a pale blotch on the outer edge 
of the inguinal shield. Head and neck olive, sides of the neck and 
throat with numerous black-edged pale parallel streaks. Legs with 
irregular rather broad black-edged pale streaks. Beaks olive, rounded 
in front; upper with a slight acute central notch with a slight tooth 
on each side of it. 

8. Chrysemys. 

Chrysemys picta. 

Emyspktci, Owen, Cat. Osteol. Mus. C. S. p. ISO. no. 964 (skull 
and thorax). 

Skull ill the Museum of the College of Surgeons, no. 964. 
Skull rather solid, crown very flat; orbits large, oblong, forming 
part of the crown-edge; nose-hole moderate, labial edge even, with 
two small close teeth quite in front; zygomatic arch broad, strong, 
convex externally; palate fiat; internal nostrils quite anterior, with 
a concavity in front between, and with a slight oblong concaidty 
behind each, separated by a slight raised central ridge; lower jaw 
depressed, rather broad in front and on the sides, rather convex 
externally (the jaws are fastened together). 

There is also a skull of a smaller specimen, no. 967. The alveo¬ 
lar surface of the upper jaw linear, with a slight narrow. raised 
ridge parallel to the outer edge, and occupying the middle, half its 
length. Lower jaw depressed; alveolar surface linear, wnth a well- 
marked groove with a sharp raised edge on each side for the greater 
part of its length, except in front, where the jaw is thinner, simple, 
and acute. 

11. Deirochelys, 

? Deirochelys reticulata, ilgassiz. 

A young specimen in spirits, received from Mr. Arthur Russell, 
from North America, under this name. It is most beautifully orna¬ 
mented, both on the back and sternum, with dark-edged rings and 
irregular marks; the beaks are most beautifully ornamented with 
regular black-edged yellow streaks diverging from the nose across the 
lower beak, so as to form the lines on the throat; the underside of 
the lower beak is convex. The alveolar surface of the upper and 
lower jaw rather wide ; the upper with a very slightly raised narrow 
submargiual ridge; the lower jaw with a regular well-marked conti¬ 
nuous sub marginal groove. 


Tribe IV. Malaclemmydina. 

12. Malaclemmys. 

Malaclemmys concentrica. 

Two skeletons in the British Museum. Skull broad, ovate tri¬ 
gonal, rather depressed, sides of the face rounded; crown flat, 
rhombic, hinder end narrow, extended into a crest, as long from the 
hinder edge of the orbit as that part is from the end of the nose; 
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orbit lateral, superior, on tbe outer edge of tlie crown; zygomatic 
arch strong, broad, convex, rather wider than the orbit in front, so 
much so that the circular tympanic cavity behind is rather con¬ 
tracted ill the middle. The palate flat; internal nostrils near the 
centre of the palate, from under a rather convex plate in front, and 
with a central keel in the wide sunken space behind them. The 
alveolar surface of the upper jaw very wide, quite simple, occupying 
all the front of the palate but a central triangular space, witliout any 
internal ridge. The lower jaw very strong, flattened out in front 
and on the sides of the front, without any goayx, the upper edge 
simple, with a very broad, shelving, concave inner aveolar surface 
and an acute central point. Toes rather elongate, webbed to the 
claws, with band-like shields above. 


Fig. 7. 





Maliiclemnufs cvncenb'ka. 



Skull in the Museum of the College of Surgeons, no. 1057, with¬ 
out horny sheath. The palate fliat; the aveolar process very wide, 
smooth, rather convex on the front part of the inner edge. The 
part of the palate behiiid'the internal nostrils broad, slightly sunken, 
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flatj with three rather thick ridges, the central one long, the side 
ones short. The lower jaw very strong, thick, bent up in the centre 
in front and acute ; the alveolar surface very broad, slightly coiicare 
the whole length of the sides. Length 1 inch 7| lines, width I inch 
5 lines. 

13. Damonia. 

Head very large, covered with a hard thin skin. Nose high, 
truncated; nostrils in a small disk notched out on the upper edge 
of the very high convex upper beak. Eyes lateral, subsuperior. 
Sides of the face shelving outwards below. Zygomatic arch strong, 
wide. The labial edges of the upper beak slightly arched, bent 
inwards. Lower jaw very strong, convex and rounded in front below, 
with a strong, sharp-edged, broad central tip. The alveolar disk of 
the upper and lower jaws very broad, the upper flat, and the lower 


Fig. 8. 




Damonia nutcrocephala, 

concave. The internal nostrils subcentral, with a short oblong 
sunken space behind each. The thorax oblong, more or less dis¬ 
tinctly three-keeled; the vertebral shields six-sided, as broad behind 
as before; marginal plates dilated over the hinder limbs. Sternal 
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plates regular. Toes strong, covered with band-like shields, united, 
to the claws, by a very narrow web covered with scales; hind toes 
longest. Asiatic. 

The skull and palate similar to those of MalaelemrnySi but the feet, 
shell, and head different. 

1. Bamonia macrocephala. 

Geoeletnmys ^naei'ocephala^ Gray, P. Z. S. 1859, p. 479, t. xxi., 
1861, p. 139. 

Emys trijuyuj Mas. Utrecht, 

Hab, Siam and Cambogia. 

The skull (as seen through the skin in the stuffed specimen) has 
a very broad, strong, rather convex zygomatic arch between the orbit 
and the ear-cavity; crown broad, hat, trigonal, broader and trun¬ 
cated behind. 

Skeleton in the British Museum. Skull large j nose rather pro¬ 
duced, conical; crown hat, rhombic, short; orbit lateral, very large ; 
zygomatic arch very broad, short; palate slightly concave ; internal 
nostrils near the middle of the palate; alveolar surface of the upper 
jaw rather arched, very convex. The lower jaw curved upwards and 
acute at the tip, with a very broad, rather concave alveolar surface 
the whole of the length, broader and most concave in front. 

There is a second skeleton, of a small specimen, of this species, 
which, from the bad state of the shell, must have been kept in con» 
hnement for a long time. 

2. Bamonia reevesii. 

Emys 7 *eevesn, Gray, Syn. Kept. 73. 

Geoclemys reevesii, Gray, Cat. Shield Eept. p. 18. 

Skull (as seen through the skin in the stuffed specimen) small, 
ovate trigonal ; crown rhomboid, rather convex, produced in the 
centre behind, about as long from the back edge of the orbit as from 
the nose to that part of the skull; orbit rather large, lateral; zygo¬ 
matic arch short, broad, wider than the back of the orbit, and con¬ 
fluent with the crown above, not quite so wide as the front edge of the 
tympanic cavity behind. Sheath of the upper jaw simple, without 
any central hook. Lower jaw strong, convex in front, and with a 
convex horny sheath. Toes enclosed in the skin nearly to the claws, 
covered above with band-like shields. 

An adult specimen in spirit, obtained from Mr. Blytb, most pro¬ 
bably from India, but received without any habitat. Head large, 
strong; crown flat and short, not so long as wide; nose high, 
rather shelving to the mouth; eyes lateral; cheek flat; temple and 
zygomatic process convex. Upper beak very large and thick, with a 
straight edge without any central notch; the lower curved and acute 
in front, convex beneath. The alveolar processes very broad ? upper 
rather convex and rugose ; lower rather concave and broad the whole 
length of the side of the jaw. Neck and feet lead-coloured, without 
any streak- The thorax solid, thick, oblong, with three very ob- 
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scure keels, tlie central one broad, and tbe lateral ones narroTFer, 
about one-fourth of the width of the shield from the upper edge! 
The back dull olive, the chest black, the underside of the margin 
pale yellowish. Toes strong, united in the skin to the claws, with a 
few shields above; claws acute, black. Tail moderate, conical, 
tapering at the end. The 1 st vertebral plate rather longer than wide, 
narrowed behind, with a concave hinder edge; the "2nd, 3rd, and 
4th vertehrals as wide as long, with a rounded front and an arched 
hinder edge, the 2nd and 3rd wider behind than in front, and the 
4th wider in front than behind. 

This specimen chiefly diflrers from typical D. reevesii in the larger 
size, the larger head, and a difference in the form of the dorsal 
shield; but all this may depend on age and nourishment; and what 
were considered adult I), reevesii may have been young animals, 

3. Damonia hamiltonii. 

Geoclemys humiltonii, Gray, Cat. Shield Rept. p. 17. 

Skull (as seen through the skin in the stuffed specimen) ovate 
trigonal, sides flattened; orbit lateral, rather large; crown rhombic, 
rather convex in the middle, concave over the orbits, produced be¬ 
hind, about once and a half as long from the baek’edge of the orbit 
as from that point to the tip of the nose; zygomatic arch very 
short, broad, confluent with the crown above, and much wider than 
the orbit in front, as wide as the tympanic cavity behind; sheath of 
the upper jaw simple, without any central hook ; lower jaw strong, 
convex, and covered with a horny sheath in front; toes enclosed in 
the skin to the claws, with band-like sliields above, claws small. 

A specimen in spirits in the British Museum. The head mode¬ 
rate ; nose with each nostril in an oblong soft space; the upper 
beak with a simple short edge, rounded in front; lower beak with 
an acute produced centre. Alveolar surface of the upper jaw wide, 
linear, convex and rugose on the sides; alveolar surface of the front 
of the lower jaw broad, rugose, concave in the upper surface, narrow 
on the sides. Toes broadly webbed, crenulated on the edges, with a 
series of hexangular larger scales on the upper surface. 

This animal has the feet of Batagur ; but the cavity of the skull 
is not contracted at the ends as in that group. 

4. Bamonia nigricans. 

Emgs nigricansf Gray, Cat. Shield Kept. p. 20, t. 6. 

Skull (as seen through the skin of the stuffed specimen) oblong 
triangular, sides of face fiattish; orbit lateral, rather large; crown 
nearly flat, with an arched hinder edge, which is about as far behind 
the hinder edge of the orbit as that part is from the end of the 
nose; zygomatic arch flat, as wide in front as the hack edge of the 
orbit, and as the front edge of the tympanic cavity behind ; the 
sheath of the upper jaw rather notched at the tip, with a simple 
edge; lower jaw broad, convex, and covered with a broad horny 
sheath in front. Toes slightly w'ehbed to the claw’S. 
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14. Geyptemys. 

Glyptemys pulgheelAj Agassiz. 

Geoclemj/s puickellai Gray, Cat. Shield Eept. p. 18. 

The skeleton of a large specimen which had been in confinemeot, 
with the bones separate, in the British Museum, prepared by Dr. 
Giiiither. The skull with a broad, very fiat forehead, and high, square 
nose; the latter granular, the lower half sunk in a deep wide notch 
in the upper edge of the upper beak. Upper beak high, with an 
acute central notch. Lower jaw strong, thick and convex in front. 
Zygomatic arch strong, convex. Orbit large, quite lateral, with a 
narrow lower hinder edge. Palate concave in front, fiat behind ; 
internal nostrils large, anterior. The alveolar surface of the upper 
jaw rather broad, smooth, with a slight concavity in front; of the 
lower jaw broad in front, narrower on the sides, regularly concave. 

The broad front of the alveolar surface of the lower jaw separates 
these animals from the genus Geodemimjs; and therefore I have 
adopted Agassiz’s generic name. 


Fig. 9. 




A large specimen iii spirit in the British Museum. Skull rather 
thiii, ovate rhombic, sides fiat ; orbit very large, subsuperior, in the 
upper margin of the crown ; crowm rhomboid, produced into an 
acute point behind, the hinder end as far from the hinder edge of 
the orbit as that part is trom the end of the nose; zygomatic arch 
short, broad, rather broader in front than the back edge of the orbit, 
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about as large as the small circular tympanic cavity beliiiidj but 
attached to the temple rather below the upper margin of the tjui- 
panic cavity. The upper jaw (with the sheath on) has a sharp edge 
with a broad internal groove edged on the inner side by a slight 
ridge. Palate rather concave, especially in front. The sheath of 
the upper jaw with a slightly bidentate notch in front, and simple 
straight sides. The lower ja\v strong, erect on the sides, shelving, 
conx'ex, and rounded in front, covered with a horny sheath, and with 
a central acute point. 

15. Bellia. 

Head very large, short, covered with a thin and liard skin, over 
the orbit and other fleshy parts covered with very small granular 
scales. Nose high, truncated in front; nostrils in the upper edge 
of the horny beak. Beak of the upper jaw high, convex, with 
broadly arched dependent sides and a central notch. Lower jaw 
strong, convex in front, with a central acute sharp-edged point. 
Thorax oblong; back three-keeled; vertebral plates elongate sub- 
trigonal, areola of discal shields wnth a narrow longitudinal ridge. 
Toes strong, expanded, with transverse band-like shields, united, to 
the claws, by a narrow scaly web. Asiatic. 

Skull solid. Nose-hole square; the front and sides of the upper 
lips shelving inwards. Orbit large, oblong, subquadrangular, lateral. 
Palate flat, internal nostrils anterior, with a short oblong concavity 
behind each. Alveolar plates moderate, band-like, rather wider 
behind, rather concave. Lower jaw short, strong, convex in front, 
and wide and thick behind, with a conical central prominence and a 
broad flat alveolar edge that is broader behind and with a very 
slightly raised outer margin. 

Bellia has the large head, with dependent lips, of Damonia ; but 
the alveolar surface of the upper jaw is not so wide, and the inner 
nostrils are anterior. 

Bellia crassicollis. 

UmT/s crassicollis, Bell; Gray, Cat. Shield Bept. B. M. p. 20. 

Skull (as seen through the skin of the stuffed specimen) broad, 
depressed, ovate, sides shelving outwards; orbit subsuperior, on the 
lateral edge of the crown; crown flat, rhomboid, broader in front, 
rather produced and narrow in the middle of the hinder edge, which 
is almost as far from the back edge of the orbit as that part from 
the end of the nose; zygomatic arch short, broad, convex, forming 
part of the crown, and wider than the back edge of the orbit in front, 
not quite so wide as the front edge of the tympanic cavity behind ; 
edge of tympanic cavity rounded; sheath of the upper jaw very 
strong, and high in front and on the sides, lower margin truncated 
in the middle, and larger and arched on the sides; the lower jaw 
strong, short, broad in front, covered with a broad horny sheath. 
Toes strong, short, webbed to the clawsj covered with baod-Iike 
shields. Feet like those of the American Emydidas. 

Skeleton of a half-grown specimen in the British Museum, re- 
Prog. Zool. Soc. —1869, No. XlV. 
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ceiYed from Holland as Clemmys sp7’engleriJ^ Tlie liead of the 
younger specimens is rather more slender and thinner than that of 
the adult. 

A young specimen in spirit, sent with an adult and a half-grown 
specimen from Eorneo, and presented by Mr. Dillwyii. The head 
is black, with an elongated yellowish white spot over each orbit, 
extended towards the nostrils, and a large round opake pure-white 
spot on each temple over the zygomatic arch, a triangular white spot 
on each side of the lower jaw, and a small white spot on the side of 
the head under the tympanum. 

The head of tiie adult specimen has not these distinct spots ; but 
the region of the orbit and temple is varied with white. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, the older specimens are not in such a good state 
as the young one. 

Fig, 10. 



Two skulls ill the Museum, sent by Prof. Oldham, are very solid; 
nose rather produced, conical; nose-hole in front large, four-sided; 
cheeks shelving outwards; crown Hat, rhombic, narrow and acute 
behind; zygomatic process moderately broad, from back of orbit to 
the upper front half of the oblong tympanic cavity j orbit oblong, 
large. The labial edge of the upper jaw arched on each side and 
overlapping. The palate nearly Hat, with a concavity in front be¬ 
hind each internal nostril. The alveolar plate broad, Hat, smooth, 
broader behind, and with a slight oblong central pit and a larger 
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central concavity behind it. Lower jaw very strong, short, with a 
narrow erect front edge ending in a central conical prominence ; 
broad and flattened out behind, especially just before the condvle. 
The tympanic concavity opens into the larger cavity that occupies 
the whole of the mastoid bone. 


Fig. 11. 



TeframifA' ha,<hTf, Twi>-thirdb of nat. size. 
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Tribe V. Batagdrina. . 

16. Tetraonyx. 

TeTRAONYX BASRA. (Tig. 11, p. 199.) 

Batagiir haska^ Gray, Cat. Shield Kept. p. 35. Skull B.M. 

17. Kachtjga. 

The ii}yper jaw with a shor*t very distinct central longitudinal 
dentated ridge helmid the deep conical pit in the front of the 
fnv, luhicli commences between the ends of the secondary ridges. 
The lotver jatv with a deep longitudinal groove in front behind 
the ceiitral conical prominence on the edge. 

t Palate fat, 'with two very deep oblong concavities, one behind 
each of the internal nostrils. The ridges of the upper jaw are 
elongate, and the anterior central ridge is broad at the base, 
with a deep broad concavity on each side between the sphenoid 
mid condyle. The inner surface of the front part of the lower 
jaw is erect, without any expanded plate. Batagureela. 

1. KaCHUGA PEGUENSIS. (Fig. 12, p. 201.) 

The concavities behind the internal nasals as broad behind as in 
front; orbit large, irregular, oblong, nearly as high as long in front. 

Eab. India. Presented by W. Theobald, Esq. 

The thorax is unknown. 

ft Palate narroia, concave, with a ridge on each side and two mo¬ 
derately deep concavities behind each internal nostril, each 
marked with a central longitudinal ridge. The ridges on the 
upper jaw short, and the a7itenor central ridge 7iarroiv and 
sharp-edged. The fro7it part of the loiver surface of the tem¬ 
poral hone, between the coyidyle and sphenoid, shelves upward, 
not forming a broad cavity. The inner surfaces of the front 
part of the lower jaw have a shehhig plate for the support of 
the inner longitudinal ridge on the upper dental surface. The 
orbit regular, oblong, moderate. The thorax is nnlmown. 
Kachdga. 

2. Kachdga trilineata, Theobald. (Fig. 13, p. 202.) 

The concavities behind the internal nostrils oblong elongate, 
narrow, narrower and deeper behind; orbits very large, regular 
oblong, much longer than high. 

Hah. India. Skull Brit. Mus. 

3. Kachuga oldhami. (Fig. 14, p. 203.) 

Hah. India. Presented by Prof. Oldham. 

## M 2 >per jaw with a notch between the two divergent ridges, 
and an iadistinct broad longitudinal ridge in the cenfm^ of the 
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Fig. 12. 



KarJnu^tf Tw'o-thin'ls nat. size. 


plates hehind them. The lower jaw with a iHsHnef sharp-- 
edged short longitudinal central ridge just between the hark 
edge of the conical jnargiual jirominences and ike middle of the 
diverging ridges^ and a deep ovate longitudinal concavity bc-^ 
kind the middle of those ridges: the loiver jaw with a slightly 
shelving plate for the support of the diverging dental ridges. 
The palate narrow, rather concave, -with a very deep oblong 
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Fig. 13. 



Kaehlfga friUneo^a, Two-thirds iiat. size. 


mnemify behind each internal nostriL The orbit regular ob¬ 
long^ longer ikmi high, Dong oka. 

4, Kachx'Ga hardwickii. 

Bafagur dongohuy Gray, Cat. Shield Kept, in B. M. t. 36. f. I 
(shnll). 

Hah, Nepal {B, H, Hodgson, Esq,), 
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Fig. 14. 



Kachuga oldJimni. Nat. size. 

5. Kachuga affinis. 

A specimen of the young animal in spirit, from Penang, from the 
Cantor Collection, named Tetraonya; junior by Di% Cantor. It has 
five distinct claws on the fore, and five on the hind feet. The shell 
is nearly circular, and the sides of the sternum are very sharply and' 
strongly keeled. The upper beak is straight-edged, with two small 
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acute teeth in the centre in front. The alveolar surfaces rather 
broad, the upper with a single triangular ridge separated by a central 
concavity; the lower with a single ridge parallel to the edge. The 
vertebral shield rugulose, with a broad hat-topped keel; the costal 
shields with an indistinct central keel more prominent behind, the 
part above the keel rugulose, that below it smooth; inguinal shields 
very wide. 

6. Kachuga berdmoorei. 

There are two specimens in spirit, purchased of Mr. Theobald, in 
the British Museum. The alveolar surfaces of the upper and lower 
jaws very wide, as wide behind as before, rugulose, tubercular; the 
upper one with a very strong triangular submarginal ridge ending 
short of the centre and in front sharply turned towards the outer 
margin ; the central part concave in front, and flat behind; the 
portion behind the ridge very broad. Lower jaw with a very strong 
triangular ridge stopping short of the centre, which is coneave. The 
upper beak even on the side, with a broad triangular central nick 
with a slight tooth on each side; the lower with a short conical 
centre; the whole surface of the upper and the outer surface of the 
lower grooved and rugose. The nostrils small, circular, pierced in a 
horny plate that edges the nose and with a lower process produced 
downwtirds, on the upper edge of the beak. 

ffab, -? 

IS. Pangshhra, Gray. 

Fangskura, Gray, Cat. Shield Eept. p. 36. 

The beaks of Pangshw'a tecta, in a specimen in spirit, are unlike 
the beaks of Tetraonyx ; the gape is scaly, but the lower beak is 
broad in front, with a rather curved hinder edge, and there is a 
series of more or less distinctly separate long trigonal shields below 
the outer margin on the hinder part of the beak. The skin on the 
crown is continuous, without any grooves; the skin over the tyni- 
pamini is soft, with some very obscure concentric wuiiikles or 
grooves. 

1. PaNGSHXJRA TECTA. 

Emys noTiiadicm, Theobald. 

A specimen in spirit in the British Museum. The alveolar pro¬ 
cess wide on the upper and lower jaws. The upper jaw with a 
subcentral acute ridge interrupted in front by a central longitudinal 
ridge, and with an acute ridge on the inner margin which is conti¬ 
nuous in the centre. Alveolar process in the lower jaw broad, witli 
a strong triangular ridge parallel to the margin, and with a short 
central longitudinal ridge. Labial edge of the upper beak simple, 
of the lower beak acute and bent up in the middle. 

Skill! (as seen through the skin in the stuffed specimen) ovate 
rhombic, rather high in front, nearly erect on the sides; crown 
rhombic, produced and acute behind, rather longer from the pos- 
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terior end to tlie back edge of the orbit than from that part to the 
end of the nose; eyes lateral, eyebrows rather coiitcx ; zygomatic 
arch short, narrow, from the middle of the hinder edge of the orbit 
to the upper part of the front margin of the tympanic'^cavitT, which 
is only furnished with a narrow edge. Sheath of the upper jaw with 
straight, closelj^ denticulated edges ; lower jaw strong, very coiiTex, 
and covered with a horny sheath in front. Toes slender, with a few* 
hexaiigular shields above, very broadly webbed; claws small. 

2. Pangshura tentorium. 

Skull (as seen through the skin of the preserved specimen) very 
like that of P, tectay but the crown is rather more produced behind, 
or rather the orbits are more in front of the head ; the bony temple 
is broader behind the eyes; and the zygomatic arch is broader, 
being as -wide as the upper half of the front edge of the tympanic 
cavity. The horny sheath of the upper jaw is rather sinuous, dis¬ 
tinctly but closely denticulated. Toes slender, very widely webbed 
to the claws; claws small. 

3. Pangshura dura. 

Skull (as seen through the skin of the stuffed specimen) ovate 
triangular, sides erect; orbit very large, subsuperior; crowm rhombic, 
produced and acute behind, twice as long from the hinder end to 
the back edge of the orbit as the length from that part to the 
end of the nose; zygomatic arch short, convex, the front end form¬ 
ing part of the crown, and wider than the orbit, and the hinder part 
narrower and only attached to the upper part of the edge of the 
tympanic cavity. Sheath of the upper jaw broad, high, with a 
straight simple edge; lower jaw strong, covered with a convex 
horny sheath in front. Toes slender, broadly webbed to the claws. 

Tribe VI. Pseudemydina. 

19. PSEUDEMYS. 

1. PsEUDEMYS SERRATA. 

A mounted skeleton in the British Museum, from North America. 
Skull solid, crown fiat, produced and narrow behind, very broad, 
square, high in front, shelving to the mouth below^; the labial edge 
nearly straight, with a notch in front, and minutely denticulated on 
the margin. The zygomatic arch very broad, slightly convex ex¬ 
ternally ; the mastoid bone produced horizontally, flat above exter¬ 
nally, and keeled above, with a moderate-sized interna! cavity. 
Palate concave behind the internal nostrils. The alveolar surface of 
the upper jaw fiat, wide, rather produced behind; inner or palatine 
edge simple, and armed in front with a large tooth on each side of 
the centre, which is produced into a longitudinal sharp-edged irre¬ 
gular ridge parallel to the outer margin aod nearer to it than to the 
inner edge of the alveolar surface. The lower jaw strong, much 
depressed ,and wide iir front, and quite fiat on the lower surface; 
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tlie alveolar surface broad, expanded, nearly as broad behind as in 
front, the centre of the outer edge produced and acute, with a large 
concavity on each side behind it, and with an irregular sharp-edged 
ridge nearer the inner edge than the outer margin, with a conical 
compressed prominence in front; the labial margin with a series of 
conical teeth. 

Fig. 15. 



A second skull depressed, ovate, sides of the face shelving; nasal 
aperture very large; orbits very large, superior, separated by a very 
narrow space; crown rhombic, produced behind; zygomatic arch 
very broad, convex, nearly as wide as the back edge of the orbit and 
the front edge of the oval tympanic cavity. Upper jaw with a well- 
marked irregularly dentated ridge parallel with the outer edge, and 
a broad fiat space behind it; there is a conical tooth on the front 
end of the ridge, and a deep conical pit on the front of the upper 
jaw. Hinder nasal opening arched in front, near the middle of the 
palate. The lower jaw strong, broad, expanded ,* lower surface flat; 
upper surface with a short denticulated marginal edge, ^aiid a conical 
central prominence in front, with a central longitudinal ridge and a 
stronger arched ridge parallel with the outer margin. Toes long, 
slender, broadly webbed. 

2. PSEBBEMYS BECBSSATA. 

Fseudem^s iecmmta^ Uray, Ann. & Mag. N. H. xii. p, 183. 
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Emijs fieciissata, Bell; Gray, Cat. Shield Rept. in B. M. t. 35. 
f. 2 (skull). 

Skull ill British Museum. The internal nostrils subariterior, be- 
tvveen the converging alveolar plates; lower jaw with a short 
groove. 

20. Trachemys. 

Trachemys holbrookii. 

Trachemys IiolhrooMi^ Gray, Ann. & Mag, j\b II. xii. p. 181. 
Emys ClimberlandeiisiSi Holbrook, 


Eig, 16. 



Trachcmys holhrookt i. 

Skeleton (in separate bones) in the British Museum, prepared by 
Dr. Giinther. Skull ovate, solid, crown quite flat, sides of face 
shelving outwards; nose rather produced beyond the mouth ; orbit 
very large, lateral, subsuperior, upper hinder edge narrow; zygo¬ 
matic arch very broad, convex; tympanic cavity subcircular. The 
edge of the jaws swollen, convex, labial edge rather arched, entire 
in front. The palate flat; internal nostrils large, subanterior, with 
an elongated broad slight, concavity behind them. The alveolar 
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surface broad, divided just over the internal nostrils by a large, 
thick central ridge parallel with the outer side, having a broad 
space oil each side of it. Lower jaw strong, rather short, front and 
sides convex and rounded beneath; alveolar surface broad, witli 
a short outer edge of an irregular narrow subcentral ridge parallel 
with the outer margin. 

21. Dermatemys. 

Bennatermjs, Gray, Cat. Shield Reptiles in B. M. p. 49. 

Skull figured by M. Aug. Dumerii in the " Archives du Museum,’ 
vi. p, 223, t. 15. *''Tlie alveolar surfaces are broad, with distinct 
dentated ridges, like those of the genera Pseudenujs and BatagurP 
Gray, P.Z^S, mu. 

This genus was arranged, in the ‘ Catalogue of Shield Reptiles,’ 
ill the Ohelydradm, near Chehjdra, on account of the additional 
shield on the suture; but at that time the thorax only was known. 
The animal, like the skull, is very like Pseudeinys and Batagiir, 
The specimen in spirit of the animal in the British Museum, re¬ 
ceived from Mr. Saivin, has very small gular shields, for the greater 
part of their length united, wdiich gives them much the appearance 
of a single shield. This union and their small size give the animal 
at first sight the appearance of an Hydraspis^ the gular shields being 
regarded as the iiitergular of that genus. 

Fam. lY. Platysternid/E. 

Head very large, covered with a thick, hard, bony case; upper 
jaw with a strong short-edged central hook. Skull thick, hard; 
zygomatic arch much dilated posteriorly and forming a bony cover¬ 
ing over the temporal muscles. Toes 5.4, short, free at the ends; 
the three middle ones of the fore foot and the twn middle ones of 
the hind foot longest; claw^s compressed, acute. Tail cylindrical, 
elongated, covered with rings of square shields. Thorax thin. Ster¬ 
num solid, broad, attached to the thorax by a bony extension co¬ 
vered with the ends of the pectoral and abdominal plates; not 
transversely divided, separated from the marginal shields by a longi¬ 
tudinal series of small shields. 

Emydidie, d. Gray, Cat. Shield Reptiles, p. 49. 

Emydidm, § b. Gray, Cat. Tortoises in B. p. 13. 

Pn atyste rk o n , 

Platystermn, Gray, Cat. Shield Rept. p. 49. 


Fam. Chelydid.e. 

In the ‘Proceedings’ of the Society for 1864, p. 128, I proposed 
an arrangement of the genera of this family founded on the exami¬ 
nation -of the skull of the genera which I then knew, and I figured 
some of them. ^ ' 
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I have since obtained the skull of Chelodina coiiiei. It does not 
render necessary any alterations in the system ; but I would propose 
that the place of the genus (Chelodina) in the series should be 
ratlier altered : instead of following Hydraspis in Hydraspidim, I 
think that it had better be arranged before it in that tribe, as the 
skull is more depressed and has a more slender lower jaw^, and .manv 
other characters render it intermediate in form between the genera 
Hydraspis and Ghelys. 

Fig. 17. 



Chdoclin eolJid. 


Fam. Trionychid^e. 

When niy Revision of the Species of Trionychidm was read, 
on the 23rd February, 1'864 (see P. Z. S. 1864, p. 76), I was in 
doubt whether the alveolar surface of the jaws of these animals did 
not change, in form as the animal increased in age, this doubt being 
caused by receiving from West Africa skulls from the same locality 
which chieiiy differed in size and in the form of the alveolar surface. 
The British Museum has since received other specimens from West 
Africa; and after examining them I am satisfied that the skulls re¬ 
ferred to belonged to two species, and that the difference of form and 
structure above mentioned is permanent, and found in young speci- 
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mens as well as old of the two species ; and the examination of the 
jaws of the young specimens of other species in the Museum collec¬ 
tion has convinced me that very little, if any, change of form occurs 
ill the akeolar surface of the soft Mud-Turtles of the same species 
from youth to old age, and that the various forms of the alveolar 
surface afford excellent characters for the distinction of the species 
and genera of the group, and are also in conformity with their habits 
and food. Extending the examination to the mouth of old and 
young specimens of Tortoises of other families, I find that these 
characters are equally permanent in them. 

When the above-mentioned essay was prepared, as we had only a 
limited number of skeletons, I was obliged to leave in it a number of 
species doubtful as to the genera to which they ought to be referred. 
Having discovered that the characters alforded by the alveolar pro¬ 
cess were the same in the young specimens as in the older ones, I 
was induced to examine the mouths of ail the young specimens which 
we had in spirit in the British Musenm ; and finding that, by very 
careful preparation and manipulation, I could open the mouths of the 
slulfed specimens in the same collection without in the least degree 
injuring them, I have examined the mouth and alveolar surfaces in 
ail of them, and thus satisfied myself of the permanence of the 
characters that these afford, and have been able to determine with 
certainty the systematic position of some species, which was before 
doubtful. 

This reexamination has also shown me the permanence and the 
importance, as a specific character, of the manner in which the odd 
bone ill front of the bony dorsal disk is developed, and whether it 
is ill an early or late stage of its development that it becomes pitted 
like the rest of the bones of the disk, and when it becomes united to 
the front bone of it. 

These additions to my knowledge of the structure and develop¬ 
ment of the animals induce me to propose the following amended 
arrangement of them. A natural arrangement of the genera can 
only he prepared by taking account of ail the changes of the animal 
during growth, and deriving the characters from it in its perfect 
state. The young specimens are required in order to know the 
coloration of the species, the adult to know the perfect development 
of the sternal callosities, and those of intermediate ages to give the 
manlier the odd bone in front of the dorsal disk is developed, and 
when and how it becomes fitted like the other bones of the back- 
shield ; but this has rendered it impossible to interpolate in their 
proper place in the system those specimens in the Museum which 
are only in a young or imperfect state of development, not showing 
the sternal callosities or the true form of the dorsal disk. 

The Mud-Turtles with depressed head and thin depressed skull 
have a very short face, and the eyes only a very short distance from 
the end of the nose; ail the genera which have a higher, strong, 
hard skull have a short face and a convex rounded forehead, except 
Tfrse, which has an elongate conical face, and the eyes considerably 
further back. 
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The genera of fhe latter group may be arranged according to the 
number of the sternal callosities^ thus: — 

1. Sternal callosities two, lateral: Aspilus, Rafetiis^ Bogania, 

IL Sternal callosities four, lateral and anal; Tiionyx, PotamocheIgSy 
FelochelySi Okitra^ Tetrathyra^ Platypeltis. 

III. Sternal callosities six, lateral, anal, and pectoral; the latter 

transverse and developed late : Landemania. 

IV. Sternal callosities seven : Heptatkyra. 

V. Sternal callosities nine (or ten): Emyda. 

VI. Sternal callosities fifteen, and often some subsidiary ones ; Cy- 
clanosteus and Baikiea. 

The development of the pittings on the surface of the odd bone in 
front of the bony dorsal disk affords good generic characters. 

1. It is smooth to a comparatively later period, even after the 
sternal callosities are developed in Aspilus. 

2. It is pitted in the centre in very young, and gradually becomes 
more covered with pits in young specimens in Trionyx, PotainockelySs 
and Tyrse. 

The Mud-Turtles with a depressed thin skull and very short face 
have a broad flat palate and scarcely any indication of a central 
groove in front of the internal nostrils, and only a slight depression, 
if any, behind them; whereas in the more or less oblong, thick, 
solid skulls the palate is more or less concave, and almost always 
has a central groove in front and two more or less deep concavities 
behind the internal nostrils. The extent and form of the depressions 
afford very good generic characters. 

The skulls of the TrionythidiBm^y be arranged in sections thus :— 

1. The central groove in front of the internal nostrils narrow and— 

a. Deep: Landemania^ Sarhieria, Potamochehjs^ I Platypeltis^ 
CalHniai ? E?nyda. 
h. Very shallow: Aspilus. 

2. Central grooye in front of the internal nostrils short, triangular, 
narrow in front: Cyclanosteus, Baikiea^ Tetraihyra. 

3. Central groove in front of the internal nostrils wide and shallow, 
but w^eii marked : Trionyx, Ea/eiuSj Bogania^ Tyrse. 

The form of and the extent of the development on the edge of 
the jaws afford excellent characters, and show the differences in 
the habits of these animals. In the Mud-Turtles with depressed, 
thill, light skull, and short face, the alveolar edges of the jaws 
are thin and linear. In those which have a more or less high, 
solid, strong skull, the edge of the lower jaw and the surface of 
the upper one that meets it offer several variations. The genera 
may be arranged by the different forms of the alveolar surface, 
thus;— 

L The edge of the lower jaw flattened and broad in front and 
on the sides; Trionyx, Aspilus^ Bafetus, Baikiea. 
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2. The front edge of the lower jaw narrow; the inner surface 
of the front part of the jaw shelving inwards. 

a. Ill some of these the hinder part of the sides of the edge 
is more or less expanded and fattened out into an alveolar 
disk : DogamUy Pofamochelgs, Cyclmiosteus. 
h. Ill others the sides of the edge are as narrow as the front 
part: Tyrse^ Plati/peltisy Oallmia. 

The genera of the family may be thus arranged:— 

Section L The head ovate or ohlongy face moderate. Skull strong^ 
thicky solid. 

A. The sternum contracted hehindy without any flaps over the hind 
legs. 

a. l^ostrils smally far apart^ on the sides of the end of the prohoscis. 
L Amyda. a. miitica. 

b. KostrUs moderate, circular, close together in the middle of the 

end of the proboscis, with a small lobe on the inner side. 

Head short, forehead convex. The front and sides of the lower 
jaw ivitli a broad, expanded, flat or slightly concave alveolar 
surface. Anterior palatine groove deep. 

a. Sternal callosities six. 

2. Landemania. L. irrorata. 

j3. Sternal eallosiiies four. 

3. Trionyx. Head short-, forehead convex. Anterior palatine 

groove broad, shallow. Alveolar surface of the lower jaw 
broad, as wide in front as on the sides, rather concave, with a 
central longitudinal ridge in front. Asia. T gangetica. 

4. Fordia. Head short, forehead convex. Anterior palatine 

groove narrow, linear, deep. Alveolar surface of the lower jaw 
very broad, as wide in Iroiu as on the sides, flat, granular. 
Hah. Africa. F. africana. 

5. Sarbieria. Head rather elongate. Anterior palatine groove 

(ill beak) narrow^, deep, gradually becoming wider behind (in 
skull). Alveolar surface (of beak) in lower jaw regularly con¬ 
cave and smooth in front, and slightly concave on the sides. 
Odd anterior hone of dorsal disk free and smooth in the young 
speciniena, S. frenata. 

y. Sternal callosities two, lateral. 

6. Aspilus. Head oblong, elongate. Alveolar surface of the upper 

Jaw wider behind ; of the lower jaw' broad, rather wider in front 
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than on the sides, flat, with a slight coiicavitj on the outer and 
convexity on the inner side behind. Central anterior palatine 
groove in the beak narrow, linear, deep, in the skull narrow, 
elongate, but very slightly marked ; the front of the palate is 
very deeply concave to the front edge of the internal nostrils, 
and then bent up on the sides of them. Internal nostrils 
oblong. A. carinifems^ P. Z. S. 1864, p. 83, f. 4-6. 

7. - R A FETUS. Head broad, forehead convex. Skull rather longer 

than broad at the ears. Anterior central palatine groove broad 
and sliallow, rather broader behind than in front. Alveolar 
surface of the jaws narrow, linear, in the upper jaw scarcely 
wider in front than behind, in the lower jaw rather wider in 
front, smooth, slightly concave on the sides, with an oblong 
slight concavity on each side; the concavity behind the inter¬ 
nal nostrils deep, and rather narrower behind. Internal nostrils 
large, circular. R. eiqyhraticusy P. Z. S. 1864, p. 81. 

** The front of the lower jaw with a shelving inner surface and a 
7 iarrow sharp alveolar edge^ and with a more or less dilated 
concave alveolar surface on the sides^ rather narrotv behind. 

a. Face shorti rounded; forehead convex; anterior central longitu- 
dmal palatine groove narrow, deep, short. Sternal callosities 
four. 

8. PoTAMOCHELYS. The alveolar surface of the upper jaw’convex, 

shelving outwards, elongate, only slightly wider behind; of 
lower jaw rather wide, concave, and shelving inwards in front, 
rather dilated on the hinder half of the sides, with a slightly 
shelving oblong concave surface. The upper jaw bent clown in 
front. The palate flat behind ; the central anterior palatine 
groove narrow, deep, short; internal nostrils oblong, anterior, in 
a deep cavity, partly hooded by the alveolar surfaces of the 
upper iaw% and with an elongate deep concavity behind each. 
P. steilatus, P. Z. S, 1864, p. 85, f. 7, 8, 

/3. Face tapering on sides, narrow in front ; forehead shelving. An¬ 
terior central palatine groove broad and shallow; internal nos¬ 
trils oblong, large. 

9. Dogania. Head broad; face very short, narrow in front. Skull 

depressed, broad ; underside of skull straight, not bent down 
ill front. Anterior central palatine groove shallow, broad, 
rounded in front, very slightly narrowed behind. Alveolar sur¬ 
face of the upper jaw flat, broader behind, of lower jaw mode¬ 
rately broad, with a shelving upper surface, and a sharp, simple 
alveolar edge, rather expanded and flattened out behind and 
sliglitlj concave on the surface. Internal nostrils oblong, large, 
Proc. Zool. Soc.— 18693 No. ,XV. 
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obliquely longitudiiiai, with a short concavity behind each. 
Sternal callosities two, lateral, narrow. D. subplana. 

10. Platypeltis. Head oblong, rather depressed ; face moderate, 
rounded in front. Front of the palate with a very wide, shal¬ 
low^ concavity, which is rather narrowed and rounded in front, 
and graduaily dilated behind. Alveolar surface of the jaws 
flat, rather wider behind, of the upper jaw flat in front, rather 
wider on the hinder part of the sides, with a raised longi¬ 
tudinal subcentral ridge; of the lower jaw oroad, flat in 
front, with a sharp front edge, narrow in the front part and 
rather dilated on the hinder part of the sides, with a deep 
central longitudinal groove. Sternal callosities four; the late¬ 
ral ones twice as wide on the inner as on the outer side; the 
hinder triangular, front edge sinuous and wider than the length 
of the straight inner sides. P. ferox. (From Pennant's spe¬ 
cimen.) 

11. Tyrse. Head elongate, face elongate, conical, narrow in front ; 
forehead shelving. Skull, underside scarcely bent down in 
front. Palate nearly flat; central longitudinal concavity in front 
of the internal nostrils wide, much wider behind; internal nos¬ 
trils small, rounded, with a short concavity behind each. The 
alveolar process of the upper jaw linear, elongate, scarcely wider 
behind. Lower jaw rather broad, with a shelving concavity on 
the upper surface in front, with a sharp alveolar edge which is 
rather wider and has a linear elongate concavity on the upper 
surface of the hinder half of the sides. Sternal callosities four, 
lateral and anal; anal triangular, rather broader than long. 
The hinder costal bones short, forming together a semicircle 
which is about two-fifths of the width of the costal pieces before 
them. T, nilotica, 

12. Callinia. Head small, face short, tapering in front. Ante¬ 
rior palatine groove (in head with beak) narrowq linear, deep. 
Alveolar edge of the beak and upper jaw narrow, linear, taper¬ 
ing behind; of the lower jaw rather wide, shelving inwards, 
with a sharp edge m front, and narrow, short, and tapering to 
a |joint behind. Sternal callosities four, lateral and anal. 0. 
microcephala and C. apieifem. 


B. Siermim dilated behind, with a jlap on eavh side covering ike 
Mild legs, 

* Margin of dorsal disk cartilaginous, without Marginal bones. 
Anterior central palatine groove short, triangular, broader be- 
Mild, African. 

Ki Cyclaxosteus. Sternal callosities id. Alveolar surface thin 
in front, broad on the sides. C, senegaleusis. 
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14. Baikiea. Sternal callosities 15 or more. Alveolar surface 
broad iii front and on the sides. B. ehgum. 

** Dorsal dish with marginal bones, Asiatic, 

15. Emyda. Sternal callosities 9 or 10. E. punctata. 

Section II, Head depressed, broad, face very short; eyes anterior, 
Shull depressed, thin and weak. Alveolar edge of the jaws 
thin. Palate flat, 

a. Sternum dilated behind into flaps on each side covering the hind 
legs. Sternal callosities odd, 

16. Heptathyra. Sternal callosities seven. ILfrenata, 

h. Sternum contracted behind, without any flaps over the kind legs. 
Sternal callosities in pairs, 

17. Pelochelys. F, cant or a, 

18. Chitra. C. indica, 

2. Landemania. 

Head elongate ; the odd bone in front of the dorsal shield in adult 

specimens pitted, and united to the hvst costal by a straight suture. 


Fig. IS, 



Laiideutunia irmi'afa. Steriuiui. 

Sternal callosities six—two sternal, two lateral, and two anal; the 
sternal pair narrow, transverse, and not developed until the amiiiai 
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is nearly adult. Jaws strong; alveolar surface broad in front and 
on the sideSj rather broader on the sides behind, that of the lower 
Jaw' shelving iiiw'ards. The anterior central palatine groove deep, 
narrow in front, aiid wider behind. 

1. LaNDEMANIA IRRORATA. 

Head and body closely speckled with minute white dots ; the chin 
and underside of the throat .with rather larger but similar white 
spots. 

Trioni/^ perocidatuSy G-dnther, MS. in B. M. 

A specimen (which had been allowed to get dry) now in spirit, from 
Shanghai. Head black (face without any diverging lines), with very 
small white speckles very close together, and most of the same size 
and form, of underside (if any difference) very slightly larger; the 
skin of the back similarly and equally minutely white-dotted. Ster¬ 
nal callosities six; the anterior pair narrow^, band-like, transverse, 
ill the centre of the front of the sternum ; lateral callosities narrow 
in the middle, very broad at the inner end ; the anal broad, sub- 
trigonal, united in the middle line by a truly dentated suture. 

2. LaNDE MANIA'? PEROCELLATA. 

Head olive, with diverging brown lines from the eyes and across 
the forehead; chin and throat with large white spots. 

Trionyx perocellahis^ Gray, Cat. Tort. B. M. p. 48; Cat. Shield 
Kept. p. 65, t. 31. 

Fotamochehjsl peroeellaius, Gray, P. Z. S. 1864, p. 86. 

Hab, China and Chusan. 

A specimen in spirit, received from Mr. Swinhoe, from Formosa. 
The front of the lower jaw with a flat triangular alveolar surface ; 
the central groove in the palate before the internal nostrils narrow, 
deep, wider (sublimate) quite in front. Forehead with a narrow in¬ 
terrupted dark line from the front canthus of one eye to the other. 
Face with five diverging brown lines from the underside of the eye— 
the three front to the lower lip, the two hinder from the hinder can¬ 
thus of the eye across the temple. Sternal callosities four; the 
hinder pair subtrigonal, with the angles rounded, and. well sepa¬ 
rated. Sides of lower jaw, chin, and throat with large, symmetrical, 
but different-shaped white spots. 

A stuffed half-grown specimen in the British Museum, from China. 
The bony dorsal disk oblong ; the front odd bone united to the first 
costal by a straight edge, and rugose like it, with a very small pit on 
each side of the middle of the hind edge; the front edge with a few 
tubercles in the centre; the hinder flap with roundish tubercles. 
Sternal callosities four; lateral narrow on the sides, much wider in 
the middle; the hinder callosities ovate, oblique, with short convex 
sides and rounded ends. Head moderate; alveolar surface of the 
jaws broad, rather broader behind; the anterior central palatine 
groove deep, wide, and rather wider behind. 
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3. Trionyx. 

The odd bone of the dorsal disk covered with a pitted coat in the 
young animals. The genus may be divided into sections thus : — 

Head shorty broad (about as long as broad at the ear-honeX rounded 
in front. The alveolar surface of the lower jaw concave, with 
sharp raised inner and outer margins, and an indistinct short 
central ridge on the inner side of the front. The central pala¬ 
tine groove in front of the internal nostrils verij wide, as wide 
in front as behind. 

L Trionyx gangeticus. 

The head 7'ather elongate (rather longer than the breadth at the 
ear's), rather tapering in front. The alveolar surface of the 
lower jaw as wide in front as on the sides, slightly concave, 
with a central longitudinal ridge across the front, and with a 
slight concavity on each side. The central anterior palatine 
groove shallow, narrow in front and wide behind. 

2, Trionyx jeudi. (Fig. 19, p. 218.) 

Hah. Java ? From the Museum of Prof. Lidth de Jeude. 

This species is described from a fine adult skull received from the 
Utrecht Museum, which, no doubt, was obtained from some of the 
Dutch colonies. It is most distinct from the Indian species. I have 
named it after the Professor who formed the Museum. The front 
longitudinal ridge is very distinct in the jawbone, almost more so 
than in the horny beak of the jaw. The front of the jaw of the T. 
gangeticus is simply concave, without any indication of a ridge, but 
only a slight prominence on the inner part of the inner edge; and 
the alveolar surface on the sides of the lower jaw is fiat and with a 
deep oblong concavity on each side. 

In the British Museum there is the head of an adult animal in 
spirit that was purchased of Mr. Theobald, 'who obtained it in Pegu. 
It has the narrow central anterior palatine groove, and the cylindri¬ 
cal ridge across the front of the lower beak, of this section of the 
genus; but the ridge is only slightly faised and very different from 
that in the skull from Utrecht. 

3. Trionyx formosus. (Plate XV. fig. 1.) 

This species is described from a young specimen in spirit, pro¬ 
cured by Mr. Theobald from Pegu. 

The back shield olive, with four very large black-eyed spots, the 
central spot circular, black, with a narrow white margin, and a dark 
brown ring close to it, which is surrounded by a larger pale brown 
ring,'separated from the inner one by a broad olive space. The 
outer ring forms part of a regular series of netted dark lines, which 
are symmetrical on the two sides of the keel, forming a large open 
space in the middle of the back, and a smaller one near the margin 
and on the hinder part of the disk. The underside of the margin 
of the disk sooty grey, paler in part, with a white edge on the margin 
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Fig. 19. 



Tnon^.v JcHclin 


of the shield. The iipperside of the limbs olive, with small white 
spots. The head and back of the neck olive, varied with black-edged 
white spots, which are of various sizes, but symmetrically disposed 
OB the two sides. There is a small oblong white spot on each temple, 
and an irregular larger white spot just before the angle of the mouth, 
and a large white spot below on each side, and a larger spot in 
centre of the hinder part of the gullet, and a series of small white 
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spots on the flap of the upper lip. The hinder part of the head is 
encircled by a broad black-edged white band or collar, which is in¬ 
terrupted by a small olive spot in the middle of the back of the neck. 
The collar is broader and more diffused on the sides of the throat; 
it gives off a horizontal streak from its hinder side nearly as broad as 
itself, which is extended for a short distance on the sides" of the neck. 
The alveolar surface of the lower jaw broad and slightly concave. 

Hah, Pegu. 

In its young state this Trionyx is one of the most ornamental 
species, the dorsal shield being decorated wdth four large eyed spots, 
each surrounded by several concentric rings of different width, and 
the white interrupted collar on the neck is very strikiug. It has the 
four large spots on the dorsal shield so common with the young 
state of Trionyx gangeticuSy figured in that state in my ' Illustrations 
of Indian Zoology’ as Trionyx ocellatiis, which is copied from Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton’s drawing of Testudo ocellatus. But in this 
species and in the more advanced state of the young animal figured 
in my ‘^Indian Zoology’ as Trionyx kiiriim^ from another of Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton’s drawings, there is a yellow spot on each temple 
just behind the eyes; while in 1\ ornatus the temples are olive, and 
the white collar is much further back—as far from the back edge of 
the eyes as the eyes are from the tip of the nose. 

The upper part of the head is olive, very closely and minutely 
dotted with black ; the underside is uniform greyish white. The 
nostrils are very close together, with a slight lobe on the inner side 
of each. This may be the species indicated as a Tf^ionyx phayrei by 
Mr. Theobald (Joiirn. Proc. Linn. Soc. vol. x. p. 18), but so indis¬ 
tinctly described as not to be recognizable, 

4. Forbia. 

Head short, broad ; face short, forehead convex. Anterior pala¬ 
tine groove narrow, linear, deep. Alveolar surface of the beak of 
the upper jaw very wide, flat; of the beak of the lower jaw" very 
broad, as wide in front as on the sides, acute, flat, granular, with a 
very indistinct indication of a longitudinal central ridge. The hinder 
pair of costals about half as broad as the pair of costais before them. 
Skull-? Had, Africa. 

Known from Trionyx by the flatness and width of the alveolar 
surface of the beaks. I have named this genus after Mr. Ford, who 
has illustrated so many of my papers. 

FoRDIA AFRICAN a. 

The head and neck (and most likely the other parts of the body, 
limbs, and dorsal shield) olive, minutely and regularly speckled with 
small white spots. The hinder stern^ callosities triirngular, rather 
longer than wide, straight in front and on the inner side, very acute 
behind. 

Rah. Upper Nile, Chartoum {Petherich, adult male and female 
in the B. M.). 
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These specimens are those referred to as having been sent from 
Cliartouoi by Mr. Petherick in the account of Tyrse nilotim in the 
P, Z, S. 1864, p. 88, where they were regarded as being specimens 
of the common Nilotic Mud'-Tortoise; but the examination of the 
alveolar surface of the jaws at once showed that they had no affinity 
with that genus, but must be more allied to the Gangetic Trionyx ; 
and then I observed that they had the shorter face of that group, 
which character had been previously overlooked. The alveolar sur¬ 
face of both jaws is very wide, nearly flat (not concave in front as in 
Trionyx ganyeticm). The species is, no doubt, peculiar" to the 
Upper Nile, and had not been before observed. 

The examination of the alveolar surface of Du Chaiilii’s specimen, 
which had been named Aspidonectes aspiliis by Mr. Cope, showed 
that it was (as I had previously determined it to be) identical with 
Tyrse nilotica of the Low’er Nile. The head and neck of this large 
specimen, when the skin was wet, showed that it was speckled with 
white like the true Nilotic Mud-Tortoise Tyi^se nilotica. The ster¬ 
nal callosities rather differ in form from those of T. nilotica ; the 
hinder ones are larger, and more acute behind. The last of the 
ribs are also wider, compared with the others, than in that species. 

A young specimen in spirit, from the Upper Nile, obtained from 
Mr. Petherick, probably belongs to this species. The head, neck, 
feet, and dorsal disk covered with close, small, dark-edged, annular 
white spots, those on the sides of the head and, especially, on the 
chin and throat being rather the largest. 

5. Sarbieria. 

Head rather large j eyes lateral, suhsuperior. Jaws strong; 
alveolar surface (of beak) broad, broader and more dilated behind, 
surface shelving inwards,—of lower jaw deeply concave, smooth, 
and with a sharp edge in fyont, and slightly concave on the sides. 
The central anterior palatine groove narrow and deep, with a short 
slight dilatation in front and with rather diverging sides behind. 
Dorsal disk small. Costal bones separate. Front odd hone in the 
young and half-grown specimens separate, broad, transverse, and 
with a smooth upper surface. Sternal callosities four ; lateral nar¬ 
row on the outer side; anal-? 

This genus is in many respects allied to Boyania ; hut it appears 
to have four callosities, and the upper surface of the back is concave ; 
it is narrow in front, and wider behind. But it is difficult to com¬ 
pare a head with the beak on with a prepared skull without a beak. 

Sarbieria frenata. - ■ ■ 

Trionyx frenatm, Gray, Cat. Shield Rept. p. 67. 

Fotamockelys'l frenaiiiSf Gray, P. Z. S. 1864, p. 87. 

Hah. Singapore (JFallace). 

A stuffed specimen in the British Museum, of a young female 
with full.sized ^ eggs/[ from Mr. Wallace. The odd bone m front 
of the dorsal disk entirely covered with the skin, and smooth. The 
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sternal callosities are scarcely developed, oiilv showing a 
roRgliness on tlie surface. Head olive, witli a black central s^treak 
from the snout to between the eyes, which divides behind into three 
diverging streaks on the crown and nape ; a streak from the nose, 
through the eye, and continued on the temple, to the side of the 
neck. The alveolar surface of the upper and lower jaws very broad 
the whole length of the outer edges; the alveolar surface of the 
upper jaw is so large as to cover the greater part of the palate, much 
more so than in Trionyx gangeticus ; in the lower jaw it is verv 
broad, as broad behind as before, and slightly concave. The central 
palatine groove in front of the internal nostrils narrow, deep. The 
bones of the dorsal shield are distinctly marked and separate; the 
vertebral plates are very narrow, nearly twice as long as broad; the 
costal ones are linear, scarcely broader at the outer ends, the last one 
being the least and narrow at the outer end. The odd bone in front 
is quite separate from the granular buckler, covered with skin, and 
quite smooth. The lateral sternal callosities are scarcely developed, 
only showing a slight roughness on the surface. The hinder pair of 
sternal bones are broad at the inner end and united together in front 
of the inner edges by two broad lobes. 

Very like the figure in Cuvier’s ‘ Ossemens Fossiies,’ v. t. 23, f, 5. 

6. Aspilus. 

The odd bone in front of the dorsal shield in the ypuoger speci¬ 
men is separate, and smooth on the upper surface, and it becomes 
pitted and united to the costal by a straight suture in the adult 
animal. 

8. POTAMOCHELYS. 

The odd anterior bone of the dorsal disk in the young animal is 
pitted on the surface and separate, but in the older ones it is united 
to the dorsal disk by a straight suture. The skull resembles that 
of Cyclanostem« 

12. Callinia. 

Head small, elongate ; face narrow, tapering; eyes lateral, superior. 
The jaw’^s weak; the alveolar plates narrow at the hinder part, trian¬ 
gular and broader in front. The lower jaw’^ slender, narrower at the 
hinder part of the sides. The central palatal groove in front of the 
internal nostrils rather wdde and deep. The dorsal disk oblong, 
broad. The odd bone in front of the dorsal shield separate, trans¬ 
verse, and pitted in the young animal; in the older one it is united 
to the front costal bones by a straight edge with two round perfo¬ 
rations, one on each side of the central part. The vertebral callo¬ 
sities narrow. The costal callosities scarcely broader at the outer 
edge, except the fifth and sixth pairs; the hinder pair short, and 
narrow at the outer ends. Sternal callosities four ; the lateral pair 
broad on tbe inner side ; the hinder or anal pair oblong triargukr, 
oblique, with a straight inner edge. 

J,yyido7ieete.% sp., Agassiz, not Wagler. 
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1. CaLEINI.-V MICROCEPHALA.. 

Potam.ochelijs? microceplialus. Gray, F. Z. S. 1864, p. 87* 

Hab. Sarawak (\Vallaee). 

2. Callinia spicifera. 

Trionyx spiciferus, Lesueur, M6m. Miis. xv. p.258, t. 15. 

Tjionyxferits^ Holbrook, Ilerp N* A. ii. t. L 

Tyrse arguSy Gray, Knowsley Menag. t. 

Hab, North America. 

14. Baikiea. 

Ill the ‘‘Revision of the species of TrlonychldcEy' in the P. Z. S. 
1864, p. 95, I figured the skull of an African Trionvchid with 
a very broadly dilated concave alveolar surface to the jaws, which 
I considered might perhaps be the adult state of the jaws of Cy- 
elmiosteiis senegalensis. In niy paper on the genus Tetrathyray 
in the Society’s ‘ Proceedings’ for 1865, I thought that it might 
perhaps be the skull of the Trionychid which I then described 
under the name of Tetrathyra. Since that time I have been able 
to examine the skull of a young Trionycliid from Africa, which has 
the broadly expanded alveolar surface of the adult skull that I figured. 
This shows that the form of the alveolar surface does not depend 
on the age of the specimen, and that it is the character of an ad¬ 
ditional genus, wdiich I have named after Pr. Balfour Baikie, from 
whom we have received so many species from Central and AYestern 
Africa^ 

Unfortunately there are only skulls of adult and a specimen in 
spirit of a young animal of this species ; so that we do not know the 
form and number of the sternal callosities, especially those of the 
adult form. I suspect that the thorax in the British Museum, 
received with the jaws, may be that of an adult animal; but 
there is no material to show that this is the case. If it is, the ster¬ 
nal callosities are as in Cyclanodeus with some smaller additional 
ones in front, as in the specimen figured as Cyclanosteiis senega- 
lends, var. callosa. Gray, P. Z. S. 1865, p. 424, f. 1. 

Baikiea ele€;ans. (Plate XM fig. 2.) 

The young specimen in spirit has the back of the thorax dark 
olive-browm with large yellow spots, which are somewhat similar 
but not quite symmetrical on the two sides of the central keel; 
and there is a series of large but smaller square or roundish yellow 
spots on the margin. The sternum and under surface of the 
margin blackish, with yellow S])ots, and a narrow yellow edge to the 
lobes of the sternum. The underside of the shield is varied with 
yellow on the edges. Head grey-brown, wdiite-spotted. Thorax 
white. 

The young specimens of Cyclanosteus senegalemis in spirit «are 
known from those of Baikiea elegans by having the white spots on 
the crown and sides of the head nearly of the same size; in B, ele- 
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ffans the spots on the crown are small and those on the sides of the 
head are larger and unequal-sized. 


III. THE SEA-TURTLES—CHELONIA. 

The corninon Turtle, covered with horny plates, has a skull as 
different from that of the coriaceous Turtle, which lias the bones of 
the body covered with a soft skin, as the two animals are different 
in external appearance. I formerly regarded the coriaceous and the 
scale-bearing Turtles as forming two distinct families (Annals of 
Philosophy, 1825, vol. x. p. 212); but having received from Mr. 
Collie, as stated in the ‘ Catalogue of Shield Reptiles/ a skull of 
a true Cheloiiiaii as that of a coriaceous Turtle (S'phargis), and find¬ 
ing they were so much alike, I was induced to reconsider the ques¬ 
tion and to unite Spkai'gis and Chelonia in the same family, regard¬ 
ing them as distinct tribes characterized by the nature of the surface. 
Such a mistake was excusable, as I am not aware that the skull of 
the adult Sphargis is in any European collection, or has ever been 
figured, and I had overlooked the figure of the skull of the very 
young specimen that is given in Prof. John Wagler’s * New System 
of Amphibia,’ t. 5. f. 1. In that work the skulls of the young 
Chelonia and young Sphargis are figured side by side; therefore the 
distinction can be easily seen. The great peculiarity of the skull of 
the genus Sphargis consists of the opening to the nose being in the 
upper part of the head, the nose-cavity being carried up by the 
elongated erect form of the intermaxillary bone; the orbits are also 
exceedingly large. 

P<am. L CheloniaD*E. 

Cheloniadmi Gray, Ann. Phil. 1825, x. p. 212, 

The thorax covered with distinct horny plates; the stenio-costa! 
suture covered with a longitudinal series of sterno-lateral plates. 
Nose anterior, erect; the nostrils anterior, at the upper edge of 
the nose. Upper jaw simple, or rather hooked in front. Eyes 
moderate. 

Skull oblong, crown flat behind; orbit moderate, nose truncate, 
erect; nostrils anterior, on the upper part of the nose. The inter¬ 
maxillary bone small, narrow^ short, erect. 

The study of the skulls of these animals first led me to observe 
the importance of the alveolar chewing-surface of the jaws for distin¬ 
guishing the genera. The Turtles may be divided into two groups 
thus ;— 

The alveola?* surface of the upper jaw eoficave, hroad^ narrower 
behmdy with a single linear central ridge. Lower concave^ 
with a rather strong ridge on the inner side. Carnivorous, 


1. Caeetta. 
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The alveolar surface of the upper jaw with two arched ridges^ 
the inner one near the inner margin^ the outer near the outer 
margin^ and interrupted hy a deep pit in front. Lower one 
strongly toothed on the edge, with a suhcentral ridge, with a 
large cortical prominence in the middle, and a deep pit on each 
side m front of it, AlgiTorous. 

2. Cheeonia. 

3. Mydas. 

Ckelo}iia'\’\, Gray, Cat. Shield Rept. p. 7h. 

Fam. II. SpHARGIDIDiE. 

Sphargididm, Gray, Ann. Phil. 1825, x. p. 212. 

The thorax covered with a continuous soft skin. Nose blunt and 
broad; nostrils on the upper surface of the nose. Upper jaw with 
a deep notch on each side. Eyes very large. 

Skull oblong; crown swollen, subglobose behind. Orbits very 
large. Nose-cavity superior, carried up by the elongated erect 
intermaxillary bone. Maxillary bone with a deep notch in the front 
of the lower edge, near the intermaxillary. Lower jaw produced, 
acute, bent up in front. 

Bennatockehjdm, Fitzinger; Wagler, Amph. p. 20, t. i. f. 1. 

SphargiidcE, Agassiz, Contrib. 

Sphargis, Merrem=Cor 2 Wo, Fleming; "Wagler; Ber- 

waiochelys, Fitzinger. 

Fig. 20. 





Sphargis merciirialis. 


Mr. E. Gerrard has prepared a beautiful skeleton of a very youn®' 
specimen of this genns, about 4 inches long. It is a most curious 
preparation, with its odd-shaped head with very large nasal cavities 
and orbits, extremely large fore fins with extremely slender fingers. 
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and a short hind foot like the skeleton of a human hand, with the 
short metatarsi and thumb springing from one side of the base of 
them, as if it might be opposable. 

The fingers and toes five; the fingers long, slender, the second, 
third, and fourth very long, of four joints, lower large, the last joint 
small and short; the first and third toes of three joints, the first 
strongest, the fifth shortest. The hind feet much like the human 
hand. The toes short; the thumb short, strong, from the base of 
the metatarsus, the other four toes longer, subequal, the third or 
middle toe being rather shorter, the second and fourth subequal, 
and the fifth rather the shortest and most slender. Sternal bone 
very narrow, only forming a large, oblong, elongated ring. 

See also Wagler, N. Syst. Amph. t. 5. 


DESCEIPTIOX OF PLATE XV. 

Fig. 1. Trlonf/<v foDtmutu, p. 217. 
2. Baikiea elegant, p. 222. 


7. Ou the Incisor Teeth of the African Rhinoceros. 

By Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S. 

The skull of the nearly adult female specimen of Ehmaster 
keitloa in the British Museum killed by Mr. Jesse in Abyssinia 
has the small intermaxillary bones well preserved. They are not 
united together in front; the dental edge has unfortunately been 
injured in the carriage from x4byssinia; but they each exhibit 
small cylindrical blunt rudimentary incisor teeth. The intermaxil¬ 
lary of the right side has a large tooth on the hinder part; the 
intermaxillary on the left side has a middle-sized tooth in the middle 
of the dental surface, and a very small rudimentary tooth behind it 
near the hinder edge of the bone. These teeth would induce one to 
believe that in the perfect state there are two, or perhaps three, in¬ 
cisors in each intermaxillary ; for close to the symphysis is a small 
alveolus in the front part of the dental margin on each intermaxillary ; 
but these do not now" contain any rudimentary teeth. Professor Yrolik 
has described the lower incisor teeth in the skull of the young Afri¬ 
can Rhinoceros (see Ann. d. Sci, 1837, p. 20, t. 1 b) ; but I believe 
that they have not before been observed in the adult animal. 

If the observations of MM. Lefebvre, Petit, and Dillon, in the 
* Voyage eii Abyssinje,’ Paris, are to be relied on, there must be 
other Rhinoceroses in Abyssinia than those we have yet seen. They 
state, “ II y a plusieiirs especes de Rhinoceros en Abyssinie, II y en 
a qiii ont deux, trois et quatre comes: cela est certain; il i’est moins 
qu’il y m ait a cinq et six, mais on Fassure. Sur Fanimal vivant 
eile est toujours mobile, sans os a Fint^rieur ” (pp. 26, ■27). 
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B. Oil tlie Bob? Dorsal Sliield of the Male Tragtiks kmicML 

‘ BjDr. J.E.Gray, P.E.S. 

Mr. Edward Gerrard the younger has prepared for the British 
Museum a beautiful skeleton of the male Traguius kanchil which 
lately died in the Society’s Gardens. 

The skeleton is yery like that of other ruminants; but it has the 
remarkable peculiarity of the lumbar vertebrae and pelvis being co¬ 
vered with an expanded thin bony plate, or, rather, a series of small 
irregular-shaped plates united together by a dentated suture into a 
dorsal and lumbar disk, apparently formed by the ossification of the 
lumbar fascia. This lies immediately on the upper surface of the 
dorsal muscles, and between them and the skin. The plate is attached 
by the whole length of the central line, and extends on each side 
considerably beyond the sides of the lumbar vertebrae and the pelvis. 



Bony dorsal shield of Tragulus kanchil 


Mr. Gerrard informs me that it did not occur in a female T, kan- 
cMl that he had examined; so that it may be peculiar to the male sex. 

IL Alphonse Milne-Edwards has figured a somewhat similar ex¬ 
pansion covering the pelvis in the skeleton of Tragulus fiqm (see 
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Ann. des Sci. Nat. 1864, t. 4. f. 2). It appears to be common to 
the species of the genus Traf/uJiis^ hut, I believe, does not occur in 
the genus Memiima, M. Alphonse Miloe-Edwards {loe. cit, t. 10. 
f. 7) figures the pelvis of that animal without any bony disk. 


April 8, 1869. 

Er. E. Hamilton, Y.P., in the Chair. 

x4 communication w^as read from Dr. George Bennett, F.Z.S., 
dated Sydney, January 26th, enclosing a copy of an article upon the 
Tuatera Lizard {Sphemdon punctatmn*) of New Zealand, contri¬ 
buted by him to the * Sydney Herald’ of January 19th, which was 
read to the Meeting. It appeared from this article that so recently 
as December 1851 this Lizard was abundant in one of the islands in 
the Bay of Plenty, in New Zealand. The island in question was 
stated to be one of four small Tolcanic islands, distant about eight 
miles from the coast and situated opposite to the mouth of the Waka- 
tane river. The party of officers who visited it upon the occasion 
in question are stated to have collected in half an hour nearly forty 
of these Lizards of different sizes, varying from two feet long to 
three inches. They stated that the island seemed to be swarming 
with them and with another Lizard called the Moko-moko (Tiliqua 
zeelandica). In the daytime these Lizards are seen basking them¬ 
selves in the sun on the bare rocks. Noon is therefore the best time 
to visit the island. It was stated that there were four small islands, 
on two of which Tuateras are found. They are called Rurima and 
Montoki. The largest is about half a mile in circiiinference at high 
^vater. They are all of volcanic origin, and are scantily covered 
with soil, but it is sufficient to grow a few of tbe most hardy New- 
Zealand shrubs and creepers, among the latter of which w’as observed 
the delicate flower of the Pohne or Panapa {Ccdystepia sepiimi), the 
long fleshy root of wffiich was formerly a source of food to the New 
Zealander. There was no fresh water on the island but what w'as 
contained in the crevices of rocks from rain. 


The following papers were read:— 

1. Note on Pachybatrachus robustm. 

By St. George Miyakt,, F.Z.S. &e. 

I had the honour to read before the Zoological Society on the 
12tli of November, 1868, a paper which was published in the 

* OHm Hufteria pititcitifa. Cf. Grav. Ann. J>at. Hist. 4lh ser. vol. iii. p. 1(>7 
(ISUO).—P. L. S. 
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Society’s ' Proceedings’ for the same year (page 557). In that paper 
1 described a new Frog, which I proposed to name Faehyhatrackm 
rohustus. I now find that, by a singular coincidence, the very same 
generic term was applied about the same time by Professor W. 
Keferstein, M.D., of Gottingen, to another new Batrachian. This 
appears in the third number of the ‘xlrchiv fiir Naturgeschichte’ 
for 1868, where, at page 273, Professor Keferstein has published a 
description of his Pachybatrachus, I therefore beg leave to with- 
draw the name which I before gave, and to substitute for it the 
more appropriate term Glmotarsus. I propose therefore that my 
new Frog should bear the name Clinotarscs robustus. 


2. Observations on Lepus americanus^ especially with refer¬ 
ence to the Modifications in the Fnr consequent on the 
rotation of the Seasons, and the Change of Colour on 
the advent of Winter; based on Specimens obtained in 
the province of New Brunswick, North America. By 
Francis H. Welch, Assistant-Surgeon, 1st Battalion, 
22nd Regiment^. 

This species is the sole representative of the Leporidds in the pro¬ 
vince of New Brunswick. In the List of Mammalia of the Portland 
Natural-History Society it is called the “White Hare,” and in the 
‘New York Fauna,’ by Be Kay, the “Northern Hare.” It is also 
termed the “American Varying Hare,” and was for a long time con¬ 
founded with the X. variahilis of Europe. Its geographical range 
appears as yet undetermined. According to Sir John Richardson it 
“is found as far north as 64^ 30', Fort Enterprise, forming the staple 
food and clothing of the Hare Indians on the banks of the Mackenzie 
River.” Its southerly limits are given by Be Kay as “the northern 
parts of Pennsylvania and the mountain-tops of the northern part 
of Virginia.^’ Of the many species of Leporidm inhabiting the North- 
American continent, it appears to be the only one that undergoes a 
complete change of colour during the winter f,—the Greenland Hare 
remaining white during the whole year, X. nmms becoming of a 
lighter hue, and occasionally iron grey, during the winter months, 
and X. ffhcialis assuming occasionally in the adult a greyish tint 
during the summer, limited to the points of the hair, the deeper 
parts remaining wFite permanently, the young, however, being bom 
grey, and changing to white on the advent of winter J. Its weight 
varies—^in its southernmost limits reaching 6| lbs.; in New Bruns¬ 
wick averaging 3 lbs.; in Hudson’s Bay Territory 4 lbs. 

Communicated by Mr. G. Ba.sk, F.R.S. 

t i e. provided the X. campestris be onlj a variety of L mneriemius, as staled 
by Sir J. Richardson, b^^t denied by Baird”. 

J Fauna Boreali-Americana. 
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This E/odent is described in the 'New York Fauna’ bj De Kay; 
but I believej up to the present time, no detailed account of the fur- 
changes in sequence to the seasons has appeared. Its representative 
among the European species is L. variabilisy the process of change 
ill which is summed up in the ' Naturalists’ Library’ (vol vii.) as 
follows;—"From the examination of individuals at different periods 
of the year, I have inferred that in this species the hair is almost 
always changing; that in April and May there is a general but 
gradual shedding, after which the summer colours are seen iu per¬ 
fection ; that towards the middle of autumn many new white hairs 
have been substituted for coloured ones ; and that by degrees all the 
hairs and under-fur are shed and renewed before the end of Decem¬ 
ber, when the fur is in the perfection of its winter condition, being 
closer, fuller, and longer than in summer.” In the 'Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal’ (vol. xi. p. 191) the conclusion arrived at is 
that "during the whole of this remarkable change in the fur no hair 
falls from the animal; hence it appears that the^ hair actually 
changes its colour, and that there is no renewal of it.” Thus, in 
the former article the change is attributed to an autumnal shedding 
and new winter growth ; in the latter to a change of colour only in 
the existent hair. I propose in the following remarks to enter fully 
into the details of the process, as illustrated by Lej>us americanus. 

In order to appreciate fully the cycle of changes in the coat of 
this Rodent in sequence to the rotation of the seasons, it seems best 
to take the summer dress as our starting-point, and inquire into the 
varieties of hair entering into the composition of the fur at this period, 
for the better elucidation of the part each individually plays in the 
subsequent phases; for in scientifically inquiring into the change of 
colour in the fur-bearing animals, it is essentially necessary to make 
a clear distinction between that resulting from alteration of colour in 
the already existent coat, and that consequent on a fresh under¬ 
growth, which by gradual increase may eventually obscure the 
summer and autumnal hues- Each portion also of the skin must be 
separately examined, and individual peculiarities noted. The summer 
dress may be described as follows:—Back and sides of a glisteniug 
fawn-colour, interspersed with black, especially over the vertebral 
ridge; tail white; face and ears reddish brown, sparsely variegated 
by black hairs; edges of ears externally black or dark brown, in¬ 
creasing towards the tips; internally whitish, especially posteriorly; 
WThiskers and eyebrows black; margin of lids dark brown or black, 
pupil the same, iris yellow; underparts vrhite; anterior surface of 
feet light brown, the treading surface dirty white with hair very wiry. 
On examination, the components of this coat will be found to vary 
according to the portion of the animal examined ; consequently it is 
necessary to enter somewhat into details. 

Ill the fur are to be distinguished the external firm hairs con¬ 
stituting the pile and determining the colour, and the soft woolly 
undergrowth constituting the’ thickness of the coat and mainly in¬ 
strumental in the retention of the animal heat. On the back the pile 
is made up of firm, straight, pointed hairs of diminished thickness 

pROC. ZooL, Soc.—1869, No. XVI. 
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at tlieir insertion into the skin, divisible into two varieties as to 
length and colonr,-—the one, in the minority, entirely black, average 
length 1 inch ; the other, black at extreme tip, succeeded down¬ 
wards in the shaft by a well-defined tawmy band again merging into 
black, which fades into light brown at the attached extremity, ave¬ 
rage length inch. The delicate, wavy, flocculeni undergrowth is 
of a slaty hue, passing into reddish brown at the free extremity, and 
of an average length of i inch; the commingling of the hairs in 
situ produces five zones of colour in the coat, viz. (proceeding from 
within outwards) slaty blue, reddish brown, brownish black, tawny, 
black. On the underparts the components of the fur are the same, 
of finer texture; the pile being entirely white lightens the hue of 
the undergrowth, which is slaty blue. No undergrowth is present 
oil the ears, except at the base, and is very slight on the head and 
feet, especially on the treading-surface; here the hairs are of the 
same length, wavy in outline, and wiry in character. On the head, 
ears, and feet the pile is made up only* of the shorter coloured hairs; 
at the nape of the neck only the undergrowth is present. 

The autumnal coat is characterized by an increase in length of 
the outer hairs and undergrowth, generally over the whole body, and 
more appreciable as winter approaches. 

About the commencement of October the first indications of the 
hybernal change are to be detected: the nose and lips assume an 
iron-grey hue, from the presence of w'hite hairs; many of the 
whiskers are white at the tip or some portion of the shaft; a patch 
of w'hite hairs, twenty to thirty in number, of the size of a split-pea, 
forms on the centre of the forehead ; white hairs become apparent 
on the edges of the ears outside and at their junction with the neck, 
while on the inside a crop of downy white fluff springs up j a few 
of the longer hairs of the pile of the hack, especially towards the tail, 
are observed to be blanched wholly, or only at the tips, while the 
greater part of the smaller kind are browm at the tip, with the tawny 
band of the shaft much lighter in colour or even white; the anterior 
surface of the feet, especially of the hind ones, is mottled with white. 

Thus far the most careful examination fails to elicit any addition 
to the autumnal coat, the change being superficial and entirely de¬ 
pendent on an alteration of colour in existent hairs; the bind feet 
are the most advanced, then the ears and muzzle, lastly the back. 
During November this surface-change gradually deepens in intensity, 
especially around the tail, and on the feet, ears, and face (on the 
latter by a white streak extending from nose to eyes and upwards to 
the ears), and is accompanied by a deeper one of a much more potent 
character; for on separating the fur a thick crop of white stiff hairs 
(first apparent at the root of the tail) is to be detected springing up 
over the back and sides. These hairs, at first extremely minute and 
entirely of a new growth, rapidly increase in length, accompanied by 
an advance in the superficial changes above mentioned; soon they are 

* Taney Babbits have often a white star on the forehead, and so has the 
young of emiermnns, lihe the English Hare” (Darwin, Animals and Hants 
xinder Domestication, vol. i. p. 140), 
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Oil an equality with the pile of the autumnal coat on the sides, form¬ 
ing a mottled whity-brown band from ears to tail, contrasting strongly 
with the centre of the back, at present comparatiYelj unchanged; anon 
they outstrip this, reducing the mottling on the sides to a pure white, 
and, gradually implicating the centre of the back in tbe same process 
(through the varying hue-phases, according as the rapidly advancing 
white growth appears through and finally overwhelms the variegated 
changing autumnal coat), they clothe the animal in a thick white 
outer garment, generally assumed about tbe first week of December, 
xls soon as the new growth readers itself superficially evident, the 
change of colour in the old hair, which on the back up to this time 
has been slow in progress, advances with great rapidity, so that in a 
few days only a few coloured hairs, generally remaining unchanged 
throughout the whole winter, are to be detected. The feet and ears, 
the first to show indications of change, are the last in completing 
the winter hue : generally the head and ears have no hyberoal fresh 
growth; but occasionally it is to be met with. During this period, 
and especially when the new hybernal grovrih of white hair renders 
itself conspicuous on the surface of the autumnal coat, an extremely 
handsome fur is produced; every degree of variation may be met 
with, and each step of the process can be traced with accuracy and 
clearness. Modifications of the progressive changes enumerated 
above often occur in individuals, from an anticipation or retardation 
of change in one part relatively to the whole ; these, however, are of 
a temporary nature—mere individual peculiarities, and finally merge 
into the all but universal midwinter clothing, which may be described 
as under. A white, with a leaden tinge, from a few long black hairs 
undergoing no change, pervades the entire skin, with the exception 
of the edges of the ears, eyelids, and legs; a narrow rim of black 
hair, -k inch wnde, is present at the tip of the ear externally and 
inch downwards on each side of the cartilage, which is thrown 
into strong relief by the thick white woolly coat now existent on the 
inside; a narrows rim, also black, on the free edge of the eyelids; 
the whiskers white entirely, or interspersed with some not changed, 
the shaft of hair white only at tip, or with alternating white and 
black bands; tbe anterior surface of the feet mottled reddish white,— 
the colour of the ears and eyelids being tbe resultant of no change in 
these situations, that of the feet and wiiiskers from a non-completion 
of the process. However, although this is the general rule, yet it 
is not difficult to find specimens where the length of the hybernal 
growth on the ears and around the eyes conceals the normal black, 
and the absolute completion of change elsewhere obliterates these 
peculiarities, leaving the animal snowy white, broken only by the 
glistening dark-brown pupil of the eye and yellowish iris. 

Contrasting the winter with the summer and autumnal coat we 
find a colour-change with a great increase in the length and thick¬ 
ness of the fur ; let us inquire minutely into the process and its local 
modifications. On the back is to be distinguished the pile and 
undergrowth. The former is made up of straight pointed hairs, 
slightly varying in length, the average l^inch, and white through¬ 
out the entire shaft, mingled with a few isolated black hairs and 
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recMisli-browii ones with white tips: these latter are evidently un¬ 
altered or partially changed summer varieties; but the mass of the 
pikj trebly increased in number and at least half an inch in length, 
is the produce of the hybernal growth superadded to the elongated 
and blanched autumnal coat. The under-fur has increased inch 
in length, but is unaltered in thickness or colour. A crop of white 
hair has sprung up on the inside of the ear, on the outside and on 
the face the hairs have increased in length, and the shaft is partially 
or wholly wdiitened from the tip downwards. In most specimens no 
new hjberna! growth is perceptible in these localities, in some there 
is a slight addition, in a very few it is as complete as on the back. 
However, where no increase in number ensues, compensation is effected 
by an extra augmented growth in the existent fur. On the legs the 
change is limited to a lengthening and bleaching of the outer hair; 
often this is limited to the tips of the shaft; and an occasional 
absence of change in spots leaves an irregular fawn-coloured mottling 
and streaking, especially on the front paws ; the hair on the treading 
surface is lengthened and dirty white. On the underparts there is 
no addition beyond an increase of length of the fur; occasionally the 
whiskers and eyebrows remain black. Thus the winter hue would 
appear to be brought about by a change of colour in the pile of the 
autumnal coat combined with a new hybernal white crop, the latter 
imdouhtedlj playing no small part in the colouring process and in 
the thickening of the fur. There is no indication of shedding. An 
increase in length ensues over the whole body. On the underparts 
the change is limited to this, but elsewhere it is associated with a 
bleaching of the pile, generally commencing at the tip of the hair 
and involving part or the wdiole of the shaft. On the feet, and gene¬ 
rally on the outside of the ears and face, no additional growth is 
perceptible; but on the inside of the ears, and over tiie whole back 
and sides, a thick crop of white hair springs up as the winter ad 
vances, and, blending with the changed surface, materially increases 
the thickness of the fur, protects the animal against the inclemency 
of winter, and assimilates it in colour to external nature. The pro¬ 
cess may be summed up as a combination of colour-change (except 
in the iinderparts) of the lengthened outer hairs of the autumnal 
coat, with an additional hybernal growth ; the former universal over 
the body, the latter limited to certain portions. 

The shaft of the hair of the new growth is invariably white, a cir¬ 
cumstance which renders it easily distinguished from the autumnal 
hair in process of change. Careful examination of a great number 
of these latter hairs will render it evident that, although the blanch¬ 
ing process commences, perhaps, most frequently at the tip and 
proceeds downwards, involving the whole or a part only of the shaft, 
yet it is easy to obtain specimens (especially among the shorter 
variety of the pile) demonstrating its commencement at the centre, 
and occasionally at the attached extremity. The whiskers, which 
apparently do not lengthen but merely alter in colour, will demon¬ 
strate each variety. 

Microscopically examined, the hair of this Rodent, circular in 
outline, is composed of oval or irregular shaped cells placed end to 
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end and arranged in linear series in the long axis of the shafts covered 
externally by a delicate tissue of elongated flattened epithelium (fie. 2). 
The shaft of the under-fur (fig. 1) averages inch in tliickness, 
has one series of cells in its structure; the pile, -^-Vj-inch in diameter 
(fig. 3), four or more, according to the varying thickness of the shaft. 



Fiu’. 1. iMieroscopie aspect of shaft of uinFr-fin*. 
2. Epithelial covering of shaft . 

Shaft of pile. 


one series only at the tip, and the number gradually augmenting to 
the greatest circumference—the cells varying in colour according to 
the portion examined, but when white to the naked eye then eoloiir- 
less microscopically. The increase in the length of the autumnal 
hairs has been already noted ; to this must be added that the blanch¬ 
ing shaft, ill the majority of cases, has also augmented in thickness, 
the average ■^•jjiuch in diameter (corresponding to the new growth), 
the increase being consequent upon a more than usual number of 
series of cells entering into its composition. In some hairs where the 
centre of the shaft has changed, bounded on each side by an unchanged 
portion, it will be noted that at the altered segment the shaft bulges 
out, increasing in diameter from to of an inch by the addi¬ 
tion of one or more series of colourless cells, and that at the unaltered 
portion, both above and below, it is contracted to the former size, 
contrasting strongly both in the number of series of cells and in 
the absence of colour in the changed parts. If also we examine one 
of the long black hairs bleaching at the tip, the addition of the 
colourless cells, as contrasted with the same portion of an unchanged 
hair, is very marked. Again, a comparison of changed hairs with 
unchanged ones of almost equivalent length, from the same vicinity, 
gives frequently a double thickness to the former over the latter. 
The increase of series to the shaft of the hair in process of change 
seems the rule, the absence of colour invariable; hut in the whiskers, 
which in their structure approach rather the human hair with its 
fibrous cylinder and cellular centre, the former is not so apparent. 
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Wliat is the rationale of tlie process in virtue of which to the 
naked eje the colour of the hair is changed from black or tawny to 
white *? Is it dependent on an abstraction of pigment, an alteration, 
or new deposition ? and must we regard it in the light of some general 
condition of the animal frame modifying the whole capillary pig- 
mentarj secretion, or, on the other hand, interrogate the hair itself 
for the solution of the problem ! The gradual character of the pro¬ 
cess, the immunity of some hairs from all change whatever, the irre¬ 
gularity of its course in involving different hairs in the same portion 
of the body, the all but invariable commencement of change in any 
other part of the shaft than that first to be influenced by altered 
secretions, the temporary localization of the process to some one part 
of the shaft, entirely limited to this or gradually implicating the rest, 
and the freedom from all change in colour in the under-fur, incline the 
balance of evidence to the latter opinion, and, moreover, indicate a 
capability of action of one portion of the shaft ot the hair indepen¬ 
dently of any general change affecting the whole, and derived from 
the organism within. It would seem that the rapid development of 
new hairs, varying in no appreciable respect except colour from the 
pile, called forth ^by the increasing rigours of climate for the pro¬ 
tection of the animal frame, involves the autumnal outer fur in the 
same process, leading to an increased length and thickness in the 
shaft of the hair by the superposition of layers of the same colour¬ 
less cells entering into the structure of the new grow^th—perhaps 
combined also with an arrested production of pigmentary matter. 

Although, as a general rule, it may be stated that the hybernal 
change commences about the first week in October, and is finished the 
first week in December, thus occupying two months, yet departures 
from it are not at all uncommon, both as regards the comparison of 
one individual with another at the same period of time, and as regards 
the modifications consequent on yearly climatic variations. For ex¬ 
ample, a specimen shot in December 1866 was only beginning to turn 
white. On November 6th, 1867, a skin (before the first fall of snow) 
had a head piebald, feet white, back with a scattered white hair, no 
undergrowth. On November 18th (after the first fall), two Hares were 
shot in the same vicinity, one changing, the other not. On the 22nd, 
from a high ground, one was perfectly white on head and feet, and 
on each side and around the tail deeply patched of the same colour; 
the other showed only slight superficial changes, but on separating the 
for the new growth was easily detected, -k inch in length, hidden under 
the autumnal coat. Again, on the 21st one was in the same state as 
the preceding, while another from the same vicinity presented a dark 
streak along the centre of the hack gradually fading into the white 
sides; change elsewhere accomplished except on centre of forehead. 
On the 28th one was pure white. In the first week in December 
1868 one was complete in the change • another was still very brown 
along the spine. On the 11th December 1868 three were examined, 
—one, ears not whitened at all in front, feet very reddish, body 
changed; another, feet changed, side of face mottled, centre of back 
not yet implicated; the third, complete except a patch on each side 
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of the face. Although the examples quoted deoioustrate how iiicli- 
¥idual peculiarities, apart from age, sex, or habitation, may modify 
a general law, there can be no doubt that the change is essentially 
dependent on the season, and is hastened or retarded by its severity cr 
otherwise. On the seaboard it is postponed in comparison with iiifaiid 
districts in the same latitudes- Sir J. Richardson remarked the early 
change of A. ame^'icmim in the Hudson’s Bay Territory, as well as the 
carrying of its winter coat until June. He also especially mentions 

the absence of change of dress in the winter time in the southern 
parts of the United States”I am informed that one kept in con¬ 
finement at St. John’s, N. B., in a warm barn, retained the summer 
colours. Respecting the popular idea of the white fur coinciding 
with the first fall of snow, careful observation does not corroborate it. 
The change is essentially gradual, and spread over some seven weeks ; 
but the rapidity with which the new^ white growth, when it first ren¬ 
ders itself apparent externally, involves the entire surface of the back 
may soinewiiat explain the popular belief on the subject, although 
at least seven days must be taken up in this part of the process. 

The winter’s coat is generally carried in New Brunswick until the 
middle of May, W’heii it is gradually shed, so that in June the animal 
may he said to have assumed its summer fur. Thus five months 
may be regarded as the period during which in this province L. 
amerieanus is clothed in white—from December to April; two 
months are occupied by the autumnal change, and one by the vernaL 
We have seen how in the Arctic regions the duration of the winter 
coat is extended, and its absence in southern latitudes. Considering 
the increased duration of the winter coat over the summer one in 
proportion to the seasons, as well as its importance to the animal in 
assimilating it to the natural features of the country for the greater 
part of the year, and as a protection against cold and its numerous 
enemies, it would be rational to regard the winter fur as the ordinary 
coat of this Hare in New Brunswick and northern climes, and the 
summer change its modification; the opposite would hold good in more 
southern latitudes, in sequence to the relative length of the seasons. 

The dimensions of this Rodent, as met with in New Brunswick, 
are as follows:— 

ft. m. 


Length from nose to end of tail. 1 6 

-from ear to end of hind leg stretched .... 2 5 

-of ears. 0 3 

-of head -. 0 3*75 

Fore leg, from middle toe to ulna extremity . * .... 0 6 

- —, from wrist-joint to middle claw ........ 0 2*9 

Hind leg, from middle claw to hip-articulation .. 0 12 

-foot, from middle toe to calcis. 0 6 

-'-, breadth posteriorly ... 0 Of 

- --^ breadth anteriorly ... 0 If 

-when expanded...... 0 4 

Average weight, 3 lb. 


* Appendix to Tarry’s Arctic Bxpedition.- X. 
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Thus the peculiarity of X. americaniis consists in the develop¬ 
ment of the feet relatively to the body generally, as contrasted with 
other species. Although only weighing 3 lb. in New Brunswick, 
against 6| lb. in southern districts, with a corresponding diminution 
in the dimensions of the body, the feet yet retain fully as great deve¬ 
lopment in one as the other. X. thnidiis, with an average weight of 
8 lb., and length 26 inches, has a hind foot only 5| inches long; 
whilst X. variahilis, with an average length of body of 23 inches, has 
also 54 inches. X. glacialis^ found in common wdth the American, 
7 lb. weight, and 22*6 inches long, has dimensions as follows :—from 
wrist-joint to end of claw 2 inches 9 lines, heel to point of middle claw 
5 inches 9 lines. Not only is the foot of X. americamis proportionately 
lengthened, but a remarkable degree of lateral extension is allowed 
between the metacarpal and metatarsal bones, with great laxity of 
the web membrane. Inhabiting the woody districts, where the snow 
remains deep and soft during the greater part of the winter, the 
advantage of such a modification in the feet, especially when com¬ 
bined with the lengthened stiff winter Imir on the treading-surface, 
is apparent, allowing it to pass over the softest snow with the slightest 
impress, and thus giving it the power of eluding by swiftness its 
numerous enemies. A recent impress of these natural snow-shoes 
gave the following shape and dimensions:—Fore feet oval, each 
inches long by 2 inches broad. Hind feet egg-shaped (large 
end anteriorly), each 6 inches long by 3 inches in front and 1| inch 
behind. 

The average snow-shoes adapted to an ordinary-sized man have a 
superficial area 5| inches for each pound in weight, which is extended 
in this Bodent to 1 i‘4 inches. In the Hudson’s Bay Territory X. 
glaeialis and X. americanus exist in the same district, the one inha¬ 
biting the open barrens, the other the soft snowy woodlands. 

It appears much to be desired that the modifications in the feet 
and winter coat of this Bodent, under different latitudes and varia¬ 
tions of natural conditions, should be accurately traced out, inasmuch 
as the indications are that, both in the one and the other, they 
fully illustrate the capability of external circumstances to call forth 
structural changes, placing the animal frame in harmony with the 
surrounding natural features, and allowing it to compete advan¬ 
tageously with its numerous and po^verful enemies in the great 
struggle for existence. 


3. Notes on tlie Habits of the Collared Plain Wanderer 
{Pedionomm torqtmtm, Gould). By W. Vincent Legge, 
F.Z.S. 

Mr. Gonid says this bird is not uncommon in South Australia, 
where it inhabits the plains of the interior; but I think he does 
not record its presence in Victoria. It makes its appearance in 
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the vicinity of Melbourne in the summer, coming down from the 
interior along with Cotiirnix pectoralis, probably for the pur¬ 
pose of breeding, and departing northward, I should say, about 
April 

Much of the country round Melbourne, including the district 
called the Keilor Plains, is in features suited to the habits of the 
Collared Plain Wanderer and one or two individuals fall every 
season to the gun of the sportsman, as it is found in the same loca¬ 
lities as the Pectoral Quail. It was in the vicinity of the Keilor 
Plains that I met last January with this singular bird; and as the 
locality I foxind it in was a field of short English grass, I had, for¬ 
tunately, ample opportunity of observing minutely for some time its 
actions and deportment. In these it has every resemblance to a 
grallatorial, and, as far as can be seen from short observation, very 
little to a rasorial bird. It runs at a medium pace hither and 
thither, checking itself and pausing at times, at the same time twist¬ 
ing about its high-carried head like a member of the Plover family. 
When in a state of quiescence, it holds itself erect with its head 
raised. Its mode of flight, however, is entirely peculiar to the bird 
itself; it rises suddenly, and for a little space proceeds with a dip¬ 
ping Finch-like motion, and then settles down into a steady flutter¬ 
ing flight, reminding one somewhat of a young Lark. A very 
peculiar feature was exemplified in a second individual (the mate of 
the bird the actions of which I have just described), which, after 
1 had flushed it several times, flew off and perched on the lower rail 
of a post-and-rail ” fence; it remained in this position for a couple 
of minutes, and then again took flight. 

What I would wish here to call particular attention to is the egg 
of Fedionomus forquatus^ which I took perfect in shape and colora¬ 
tion out of the specimen now before me. It was very large for the 
bird and was Plover-like, being pyriform and of the exact shape stnd 
dimensions of the egg of Ckaradrius kiatieula. It was of a green¬ 
ish white ground-colour, blotted and speckled, principally at the 
larger end, and faintly streaked throughout, with miiber-brown and 
lilac-grey. In form, then, the egg resembles that of a Wader, though 
the coloration is somewhat peculiar. 

As some authors arrange this bird in the famity of the Ttmii- 
cid<B^ while Bonaparte regards it as belonging to Coturnis (solely on 
account of the presence of the hallux, I suppose), it seems a disputed 
point where to place it exactly. To the mind of the inquiring though 
inexperienced naturalist the subject presents some difficulties, as the 
bird appears intermediate betw^een the rasorial and grallatorial orders, 
and to belong to a separate group. Its habits and actions, the shape 
of its head and bill (which latter is longer than that of other^mem- 
bers of the Bustard-quail family), its length of leg (especially that 
of the tibia! joint, so much of which is bare), the delicate structure 
of the leg, moreover, and its feet, its Bustard-like upper plumage, 
and chiefly its'egg place it somewhat near the Grallatores; while 
its diminutive size, ihe contour of its body, and the Qiiail-Iike tail 
show its affinities to the rasorial birds., 
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The following are a few of the exact measuremeatSj 
the specimen in nij collection:— 

Bill, from gape to tip of upper mandible . 

Tibia.... 

Bare portion of tibia, from tarsal joint .. 

Tarsus.. .... 

Middle toe ... 


taken from 


inch. 



1 

1 


Is it not probable that other members of a group in which this 
bird might be placed may in future be found in tlie unknown north¬ 
western districts .of the continent? The fact of representation of 
species between the north and south is true with regard to most 
forms of the Australian avifauna. 


4. Report of a second Collection of Fishes made at St. Helena 
hj J, C. Melliss^ Esq. By Dr. Albert Gunther, 
P.E.S., F.Z.S., &c. 

(Plate XVI.) 

The British Museum received in the month of June of last year 
a second collection of hshes made at St. Helena by J. C. Melliss, 
Esq. With regard to the preservation and number of the specimens 
it proved to be as valuable as the first, of which an account is given in 
the ® Proceedings’ of this Society (1868, pp. 225-228). I have now 
also examined the Eels, which are evidently very well represented in 
that part of the ocean. Their descriptions will be found in the eighth 
volume of the * Catalogue of Fishesbut I may mention that the 
new genus Myroconger is of great interest, being a Mur^^na with 
pectoral fins. The following list contains twenty-one species, which 
raise the total number of fishes collected by Mr. Melliss to fifty-six. 
As in my former paper, I have marked the localities from which the 
species were previously known, thereby indicating the affinity of 
this fauna to that of other parts of the Atlantic:— 

1. Folymiwia mbilw, Lowe. Madeira. 

2. MyHpristis jacohm, C. & V,, West Indies, Brazil. 

3. Ch^rtodon dichraus, sp. n. 

4. Auxis roehei^ Risso. Tropical sea's. 

5. Oar mss ertmempMhalmus, Bi. Tropical seas. 

6. Carmss hippos^ L* Tropical seas. 

7. ^nieMnarim pinnieeps, 6. SsY, Tropical seas. 

8. Antemiarim muUioceUatnSy var. /3, Gtbr. Caribbean Sea. 

9. Acanthunis ckirurgusy Bl. Atlantic coasts of Tropical Ame¬ 
rica and Africa. 

10. ^Heiimtes marginafm, Castel. Coasts of Brazil and California. 

: ; ,11,. Saurus atl&ntimsy Johnson. Madeira, Zanzibar. 

12.; iSflww Forst. Tropical seas. 
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13. .Exocmtus cyanoptermy C. & V, Brazil. 

14. Conger vulgarisy Cut., var. nigra, Europe, South America, 
East Ind. arcMpel., Japan, Tasmania. 

15. Congromurmna mellmii, sp. n. 

16. Opkickikgs f'egiuSy ShsiW, St. Helena. 

17. Myroconger cojnpressiis, g. et sp. n. 

18. Miu^mna flavopicta, Kaup. Tropical Atlantic. 

19. Mu7'<Bna sajietce helencBy sp. ii. 

20. Murmna moiingay Cut. Tropical Atlantic. 

21. Murcmia unicolor, Belsi Roche. Mediterr., jMadeira. 

The new Chmtodoyi may be described as follows — 

Ch.etodon DiCHEOus. (Plate XYI.) 

L-Iat.53. 

Snout rather produced, a little longer than the eye, with the upper 
profile concare; prseoperculum slightly serrated. Dorsal spines 
strong, the third and fourth the longest, two-thirds of the length of 
the head; the soft portion of the dorsal and anal fins low, rounded. 
Body bicoloured—the anterior parts to the fourth dorsal spine and 
the lower half of the hsh being uniform brown, the remainder (tall 
and caudal fins included) pinkish white. The scales of the lateral 
line silvery. 

There is only one example of this remarkable species in the col¬ 
lection j it is 5 inches long. 


5. Further Contributions to the Ichthyology of Zanzibar, 
By Lieut.-Col, E. L. Playfair, H.B.M. Consul-General 
in Algeria. With a Note by Dr. A. Gunther. 

A large cask of fishes was lately sent to me by Dr. Kirk from Zan¬ 
zibar; but, for want of adequate accommodation for examining so 
extensive a collection, I was compelled, after a single cursory in¬ 
spection, to close the cask again and send it to the British Museum* 
I, however, kept a few small specimens; and amongst these I find 
nne new species, and two others which I had not before observed on 
the'east coast of Africa. They are:— 

Antennarius nigromaculatus, sp. n. 

D. 3112. A, 7. P. 10. ^ ' 

It is not without considerable reluctance that I venture to describe 
a new species Asutennarius with the limited means of identification 
at my disposal in Algeria; but this specimen differs so distinctly 
from all I have observed at Zanzibar and Seychelles, and from all 
that I can find recorded, that I am inclined to regard it as' an unde- 

scribed species,' ' .h- 

l)iagnosu,—CMt of mouth subvertical and ascending m an oblique 
line, slightly inclined backwards. Length of maxillary bone one- 
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sixth that of the body. Anterior dorsal spine filiform, terminating 
in a lanceolate trifid (or fringed ?) lobe; its length is more than twice 
that of the second spine, which is about one-half that of the third. 
The third is remote from the soft dorsal, but connected with it by a low 
cutaneous fold. The end of the soft dorsal is remote from the base 
of the caudal; it is quite unconnected with it, and the last ray does 
not reach so far if laid backwards; anal not half the length of the soft 
dorsal. There are a few very minute tentacles on the lower jaw, but 
none on the body. A cutaneous fold runs along the sides a little 
distance below and parallel to the base of the soft dorsal, than which 
it is somewhat shorter. Skin rough, covered with minute spines. 

Cb/oM?’.—-Ground-colour brownish, a large black patch extending 
over the whole of the abdominal region; other smaller mass-like 
patches below chin, on sides of head, on upper part of body, soft 
dorsal, anal, and across the tail; these sometimes anamostose and 
enclose spots of the ground-colour; several round ocelli above base 
of pectorals and on base of dorsal ; all the patches and ocelli have 
light edges, as also have the pectoral and ventral fins. 

Length 4 inches. 

Diagramma orientale. 

AntMas orientalise Bl. t. 326. f. 3. 

Serrams orientalise Cuv. & Yah 318. 

Diagramma orientalee Cuv. & Yah v. p. 299, pi. 124 ; Giinth. 
Fish. i. p. 326. 

D. sihhaldiie Beiin. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1832, p. 182, 

Zanzibar. Seas of Ceylon and Bali. 

PROSOPODASYS EEUCOGASTER. 

Frosopodasys Richardson, Yoy. Samarang, Zool. Fish, 

pi. 5. f. I, 2; Giinth. Fish. ii. p. 141. 

Height of body less than length of head, and one-fourth of total. 
Lower jaw slightly prominent, cleft of mouth oblique; maxillary 
reaches slightly beyond centre of eye. Interorbital space much less 
than orbit. Preeorhital with two spines, of which the first is rather 
small, and the second very long. Infraorbital with bony ridges, but 
no distinct spine. Praeoperculum with five spines; the interoper¬ 
culum with one, and the operculum with two bony ridges. The 
first dorsal spine is situated before the posterior of orbit; it and the 
two succeeding ones are contiguous with, hut rather remote from, 
the remainder; the third is the longest; the fourth is situated above 
the opercular margin. Caudal acutely rounded. Ventrals reach¬ 
ing to the vent, and pectorals much beyond it. Head and body 
naked. 

Colour brownish, marbled with darker and lighter. Upper part 
of head black; a black spot on spinous dorsal between fifth and 
eighth spine. 

Length 2| inches. 

Zanzibar. 
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Addendum. By Dr. A, Ornther. 

Col. Playfair has sent to the British Maseam, besides the tishes 
described in the preceding paper, an example of a srnali Labroid fish, 
which he regarded as a new species of Labrkkflujs^ requesting me 
to examine it also. It proxes to be identical with Labrichtkys 
notiBnia of Bleeker; but it would have been difficult to recognize it 
from Bleoker’s description, as he has omitted to say that the ground¬ 
colour of examples preserved in spirits changes into black. Beside 
an example sent by Dr. Bleeker as L. cyanotrenia^ the British Mu¬ 
seum possesses an example of Thysanochilus ornatus of Kner. This 
1 find is identical with the Zanzibar fish, although it appears really 
to be the type of a distinct genus closely allied to Labroides, for 
which the name proposed by Kner ought to be retained. The 
synonymy is:— 

Th YSAN ociil LUS CYANOTJSNIA. 

LahrichiJiys eyanot^enia, Blkr. 

Tkysaiwchilus o?'natus 3 Kner. 

Samoa Islands, Fiores, Zanzibar. 

Specimens in the British j^Euseum :— 

a, inches long. Samoa Islands. Type of T/i. ornatus, 

b, 3J inches long. Flores? (L. cyanotcenia.) 

c, 3^ inches long. Zanzibar. 


6. Notes on the Common Grey Hornbill of India (Ideniceros 
bicornis). By C. Horne^ F.Z.S. 

Dr. Jerdon, in his 'Birds of India’ (voL i. p. 244), has briefly 
sketched the habits of the Homrai, or Great Hornbill, and allusion 
is there made to its curious custom of building-up) its mate in the 
hole of a tree for the purposes of incubation; and I observe that 
Mr. Wallace, in an interesting article in the 'Intellectual Observer’ 
(June 1863), states that a similar habit has been observed in at least 
three species, including that under notice. 

Dr. Jerdon also quotes Major S. B. Tickeil as having "seen this 
with his own eyes.” 

The nmriber of observers must of necessity have been very small 
who have had the opportunity of watching the process of nidifica- 
tion; and as' I only last year was so fortunate, I have deemed the 
subject worthy of a note. 

The beak, neck, and tail of this bird being long, and the wings 
comparatively short, its flight is rather' undulating, accompanied by 
frequent flapping of the wings, as the bird traverses the short dis¬ 
tance from grove to grove in search of its favourite food, the fig of 
the Feepnl tree (Ficus j-eligiosa). Moreover, as during its flight it 
often litters its harsh note, it'is a bird which attracts the notice mf 
the most casual observer. It often flies in threes; and a visit from 
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tiiese birds is much to be dreaded in well-stocked fruit-gardens. It 
feeds on all kinds of fruit, but more especially on figs, whether cul» 
tivated or of the wild varieties. The bird, its beak, and its structure 
have been so often described, that I will confine my remarks to what 
I have myself observed. 

Buriiig the year 1867 I was resident at Mainpfiri, N.W. pro¬ 
vinces, India, and was much troubled with these birds, of which I 
shot a dozen. This was an easy matter, as when in search of food 
they are very fearless. 1 observed its habit of climbing by the 
beak, somewhat as a Parrot does; and the way in which they cleared 
the trees of fruit and jerked the said fruit into their throats, after 
seizing it with the points of their beak, was very curious. 

I had some very choice, large, loose-skinned oranges; and I often 
found apparently entire skins only still attached to the twig, the 
whole of the inside having been extracted, piece by piece, section by 
section, by this clever “ Dhauel,’’ as he is there called. 

In April 1868 I received intelligence of two nests, and found that 
both had been made in the trunks of ‘"Seemal,’’ or cotton-trees 
{Boinhax heptaphjllum), the bird having dug out and enlarged with 
his bill holes in this soft wood which had been previously used by 
Parrots. 

In each case I obtained three eggs; and the hole, at a great height 
from the ground, appeared to have been plastered up with cow^dimg, 
or something nearly resembling it. I could not, however, determine 
this positively, as in each case I had to go some six or eight miles, 
and so had no opportunity of observing the process. The bird 
which I took from one nest had lost many of her loosely put-on 
feathers, and appeared to be in bad condition. As, however, the 
natives wanted her flesh for medicinal purposes, I allowed them to 
take her. 

I w^as, however, more fortunate at the close of the same month 
(April 1868). On my lawn, surrounded by other trees, stood a 
noble sissoo-tree {Bahlbergia sissoo) ; and where the first great fork 
diverged was a hole, for the possession of which for purposes of in¬ 
cubation the Rollers and Parrots were always noisily contending. I 
had often wished the Hombills to use this; and I was much pleased 
to see that, after great consultation and inspection, and vociferation 
by the Rollers, and screeching by the Parrots, they on April 28, 
1868, made up their minds to use it. The hole was nearly a foot in 
depth, and roomy inside. On the 29th of April the female went 
into the hole, and did not again come out. 

There was sufficient room in it for the female to draw in her head 
altogether when she wished to conceal herself or to bring up the 
ordure from below. 

The hole being about 10 feet from the ground and opposite my 
verandah, I could watch everything perfectly through a glass. The 
tree was also very near to the house. 

From the time the female went in, the male was most assiduous 
in feeding her, bringing generally the small Peepul-fig. 

Oil April 30th I observed the female working hard at closing the 
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orifice witli her own ordure. This she must have brought up from 
the bottom of the hole; and she plastered it right and left with the 
fiat sides of her beak^ as with a trowel. 

I never saw the male bring anything but food ; and I never found 
any fruit which had been rejected under tbe tree, and but very little 
ordure, which latter had apparently been thrown out by the female 
when the closing-work was finished. 

The male bird would alight near, then fiy to the hole, holding on 
to the bark by his claws, and knock with his beak. On this the 
points of that of the female appeared and received the fruit, when 
the male fiew off. 

I herewith beg to submit some of the substance with which the 
hole was closed up, wdiich is manifestly what I suppose it to be, 
and when fresh, possesses great viscidity. It contains the remains 
of insects, which probably the female had eaten before she entered 
the hole—thus confirming Dr. Jerdon’s statement as to their various 
diet. 

The hole was at first perhaps 6 inches in height, and 3 or 4 wide. 
When closed up, the opening at the widest part was a little larger 
than would admit the finger. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that the bill opened upwards, and thus had 3 or 4 inches play. The 
plastering-operation took two or three days, after which the ordure 
was throwni out. 

The third Hornbill used to hover about, watch proceedings, and 
sometimes quarrel with the accepted lord, but he never brought 
food to the female. 

On May 7, thinking that I had given time enough for the female 
to lay her three eggs, which I w^anted, I got a ladder, opened out 
the nest, and with some difficulty-got out the bird, who was fat and 
in good condition, with the desired eggs (three). At first she could 
scarcely fly, but did so after a little time. 

The natives, who know the habits of these birds well, told me 
that the female digs herself out directly her newly hatched young 
need food; and this is most probably correct. 


7. Notes on Ploceus bay a and its Nest. 

By C. Horne, F.Z.S. 

(Plate XVII.) 

Ill submitting these notes upon Ploceus haya I do not suppose 
that I am narrating anything not previously observed, although 1 
have never met with any account of the method in which this inge¬ 
nious bird obtains its material. 

I-cannot solve the mystery of the lumps of clay found in the 
nests, although I have examined many at all seasons for the pur¬ 
pose. J may remark, however, that I have seldom, if ever, found a 
finished nest without them. 
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Here is an extract from my journal i—‘^This morning (July 7> 
1865)j as I passed our solitary palm tree (Phoeniv dactylifera) in 
the field, I heard a strange twittering overhead, and looking up saw 
such a pretty sight as I shall never forget. 

In this tree hung some thirty or forty of the elegantly formed 
nests of woven grass of the Baya bird, so well known to all. The 
heavy storms of May and June had tom av/ay many and damaged 
others, so as to render them, as one would think, past repair. Not 
so tlioiigiit the birds; for a party of about sixty had come to set them 
all ill order. 

These little birds are about the size of a Sparrow, and have 
yellow ill their crests, and are darker about the wings, being paler 
iieloiv, with shortish tails. The scene in the tree almost baffles 
description. Each bird and his mate thought oidy of their own nest. 
How they selected it I know not, and I should like much to have 
seen them arrive. 1 suppose the sharpest took the best nests, for 
they varied much in condition. Of some of the nests, two-thirds 
remained, whilst others were very nearly all blown away. Some of 
the birds attempted to steal grass from other nests, but generally 
got pecked away. 

‘'‘As the wind was blowing freshly, the nests swung about a good 
deal; and it was pretty to see a little bird fly up in a great burry 
with a long bit of grass in his beak. He would sit outside the nest 
holding on by his claws, with the grass under them. He would 
then put the right end into the nest with his beak, and the female 
inside would pull it through and put it out for him again ; and thus 
the plaiting of the nest went on. All this was done amidst tremen¬ 
dous chattering, and the birds seemed to think it great fun. When 
a piece was used up one would give the other a peck, and he or she 
w^ould fiy off for more material, the other sitting quietly till the 
worker returned. Nests in every stage of building afforded every 
position for the bird, who seemed at home in all of them. The joy, 
the life, the activity, and general gaiety of the birds I shall never 
forget. 

“July 11, 1865.—^To-day I noticed that nearly all the nests had 
been repaired, and the birds were more scattered, either helping 
themselves to my Jow^ahor {Sorglmm mlgare) in the field or collect¬ 
ing insects. 

“'July 20.—I observed some eight or ten newly built nests on the 
ground under the tree, which I believe to have been deliberately cut 
off from their supports by the thievish Striped Squirrels {Sciuriis 
palmarum) for use by them in their nests. Some of these had un¬ 
broken eggs in them. 

“August 18. —Noticed to-day how the birds obtain their grass. 
The little bird alights at the edge of the high strong Seeiita grass 
(Andropogou euripeta ?) with its head down, and bites through the 
edge to the exact thickness which it requires. It then goes higher 
up on the same blade of grass, and haying considered the length 
needed, bites through it again. It then seizes it firmly at the lowest 
notch and flies away. Of course, the strip of grass tears off and 
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stops at t|ie notch. It then flies along, with the grass streaming 
behind it. As the edge of the grass is much serrated, the bird 
lias to consider and pass it through the work the right w^ay. This 
serration renders it so difficult to pull a nest to pieces, and makes 
the same nest last for years. 

In some instances the male continues to build for amusement after 
the nest is finished, not only elongating the tubular entrance, but 
also making a kind of false nest. 

Before the colony ceased building there were more than seventy 
nests in the tree, wffiich is represented in the photograph now^ exhibited 
(Plate XVn. ), Three great notches may be seen on the trunk. These 
were made when the tree was smaller, by baring a side of the crown 
and tapping the trunk for toddy to be used in bread-making. This 
operation so weakened the tree, that last year in a violent storm the 
crown broke off, and thus destroyed the whole settlement. 


8. Note on the Young of the Spotted Hytena [Crocuta macu- 
lata). By Dr. J. E, aiiAY, P.E.S.’, V.P.Z,S., &c. 

The British Museum has lately acquired a very young female pup 
of the Spotted Hyaena (^Crocuta maculatd)^ which was born in the 
Society’s Gardens, 

The animal is covered with a short soft fur of nearly uniform 
length, of a nearly uniform rather browmisli-black colour, whicb is 
ratlier paler on the face. It is without any indication of spots. The 
tail is slender, tapering. There is a stuffed specimen of a rather 
older and larger male in the British Museum, which was preserved 
by M. Yerreaus at the Cape; it is of the same uniform tint, but is 
much paler, and has become paler than it originally was on one side 
by exposure in the case, 

I may observe that the pups of the Striped Hysena {HytEna 
Mriatd) are pale and streaked like the adult. There are some spe¬ 
cimens of very young paps of this species in the British Museum. 

The skull of the very young female pup is solid; and the bones 
are well ossified, and united in all parts by very narrow and often 
indistinct sutures. The bullae of the ears are peculiar for having a 
large space on the outer side of the under surface only covered with 
membrane, which has the opening of the ear in the upper part near 
the margin of its outer side. This disk occupies about one-tbird of 
tbe lower surface of the bony bullae. The cutting-teeth and the 
canines are well developed, the cutting-teeth in each of the Jaws 
being placed in a straight line, the outer tooth in each series being 
rather the largest. The grinders are not developed above tbe alveoli; 
but their situation is indicated by the dried pulps. There are three 
pulps on each side of each jaw; the two front ones on each side of 
the upper jaw, belonging to the premolars, are small; the others in 
both jaws are rather large. 

Proc, Zool. Soc, —1869, No. XVII. 
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The upper jaw^ when cut away at the side (as shown in fig. 1, 
p. 246), exhibits a very rudimentary canine tooth of the adult series, 
and three molars, the middle being the flesh-tooth of the milk-series. 

The lower jaw shows three molars of the milk-series in a moderate 
state of development, and a cavity in which the large hinder molar 
is to be developed, but which is now in a very rudimentary state. 

The first tooth indicated on the edge of the jaw is the permanent 
canine, and the two other teeth are the anterior molars. 

I am not aware that the skull of the young animal of this genus 
lias been figured; so I have had some drawings, to illustrate this 
paper, made by Mr. Ford. 


9. On a Variety of the Canis vidpes {Vulpes vuIffanSyBrhson) 
found in the Forest of the Ardennes^ Belgium. By Dr. 
Edward Hamilton^ F.L.S. 

The Prince of Musignano, in his " Fauna Italica/ describes a variety 
of the Cmis vulpes under the name of melanogastei\ and claims 
specific characters, in that the colour of the fur on the throat, chest, 
and abdomen is black instead of whitish grey; the iiead and back 
dark greyish, and mixed with a quantity of silver hairs; the tail 
more bushy, and furnished with a white tip. Mr, Gerrard, in his 
' Catalogue of Bones in the British Museum,’ places the Vulpes mela- 
nogasier as a distinct species. Dr. Gray, “Catalogue of liie Gaoidae’* 
(P. Z. S. 1868, p. 516), describes it as a variety only; Hab. Italy. 
Linnaeus describes a variety, Canis alopex, with a straight tail black 
at the tip, and smaller than the Canis vulpes, Buflon’s Renard 
€harhonnie 2 \ or Alopex europoius, is of a silver greyish colour, tail 
tipped with white; remarkable black feet and legs, which apjvear 
as if produced by charcoal-dust, hence its name; it is smaller than 
the common Fox. Hab, Burgundy. 

The variety which I bring before the notice of the Society was 
shot last autumn in the Forest of the Ardennes, near Rochefort, in 
Belgium. The hunters there know it under the name of “ Le Rerard 
Noir.^^ It is comparatively rare; about five or six are killed during 
the season. It is larger than the Common Fox, and a very active 
animal. Colour brownish grey, mixed with silver-grey hairs; deep 
brownish red stripe extending down the back, lighter towards the tail; 
head, face, and neck brownish red, mixed witli silver-grey; throat, 
chest, and abdomen black, merging into blackish grey at the posterior 
part; tail blackish brown on the upper part, blackish yellow beneath, 
the tip black; fore legs blackish grey from shoulder to claws; hind 
legs, a blackish grey stripe running from the hip and becoming 
black at the feet. 

The skin measures from tip of nose to root of tail 3 feet; tail 
1 foot 6 inches. Approximate height at shoulders 1 foot 5-6 inches. 

In comparing the skin with the figure given by the Prince of 
Musignano (L e.)'there is a great similarity, with the exception of 
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the white tip to the tail and the size, the Ardennes variety being a 
mucli larger and stronger animal. Nilsson describes a variety very 
like the Fulpes inelaiiogaster as inhabiting Scandinavia. 


10. Notes on the Frieiidsliip existing between the Malacopte- 
rygiaii Fish Prernnas hiaculeahis and the Actinia crassF 
cornis. By Lieut. C. C. De Chespigny"^. 

The xAiiemone here spoken of is found at Lab nan in various ha¬ 
bitats—sometimes domiciled in rows along the horizontal fissures of 
sandstone rocks (the positions being chosen so tiiat at low water 
they may be just awash), in other cases surrounding and covering 
a mass of exposed dead madrepore. It is also found attached to 
rocks or dead coral some inches under the surface of the sand, and 
from this vantage ground protruding or withdrawing its tentacula at 
pleasure, so that when they are wfithdrawm the animal is no longer 
visible. On a calm evening, when the tide is out, one may observe 
with advantage the sympathy which appears to exist between this 
animal and the little fish called Premnas biaeideatus. The Actinia 
is in a state of quiescence, allowing its tentacula to float and move 
about freely in obedience to the impulse of each ripple of the water, 
they being now supple, pointed at the extremities, and gravitating 
downwards. A Premnas now passes over the Anemone, and imme¬ 
diately the tentacula become erect and diverge as if galvanized, while 
their extremities become clubby and phosphorescent. 

The fish hovers over it, gently rubbing the tentacula with his 
pectoral fins, and so will remain for some time. The hand-net is 
passed quietly down under the Anemone, and the alarmed fish, 
instead of swimming away, dives into the body of its friend, the 
tentacles closing over it and thus burying it in a living tomb. The 
hand of the captor now disturbs the fish in its hidden retreat, and 
upon its again rushing forth from its hiding-place the net is drawn 
to the surface of the water and the little fellow captured. Tlie 
natural colour of this fish is pale red, having three perpendicular 
white stripes on the body. Upon its attaining full growth, however, 
when it is from four to five inches long, it becomes almost black, 
and the stripes are very nearly obliterated. In cajitivity i have 
known an Anemone live in perfect harmony with a Premnas for 
nearly a year. One morning the fish w^as found dead outside its 
tub, from which it had leapt in the night; the Anemone sickened, 
became elongated and fiaccid, and died in a few days. 

On the other hand, I have known a fish live in a tub for a long 
time without the society of its complementary Anemone. 

It may be that the fish spawns upon the Anemone, or that by 
continually rubbing its fins against the extremities of the tentacles 
it rids itself and its friend of disagreeable parasites, or that it causes 
a continuous flow of water across the body of its friend, in which 
stream are conveyed the animalcula on which it lives. 

^ Comrainiicated by E. Higgins, Esq., F.Z.S. 
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These points may be determined by future observations. It will 
be noticed that the extremities of the fins and tail of the Prermias 
are attenuated to what appears to be the utmost degree consistent 
with cohesion of their molecules. 


April 22, 1869. 

The Yiscount Walden, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. G. Dawson Rowley, F.Z.S., exhibited some specimens of Bri¬ 
tish-killed Pipits, and made the following observations upon them :— 

1 have the pleasure to exhibit a series of Water-Pipits {Anthus 
((quaticus) and Rock-Pipits i^Anthus obscurus), all shot or taken near 
Brighton, in spring and autumn plumage, male and female respec¬ 
tively, showing the distinction between tlie two species in the several 
slates. Only two or three of the former have ever been, I think, 
noticed in print as found in the British isles, and considerable.con¬ 
fusion has existed in collections respecting them. I have at times 
observed each one doing duty for the other. A, aqnatkiis is not 
very common; but it visits the south coast regularly in the spring, 
moves on to breed, and again stops with us a fe^v weeks on its return 
ill autumn. In spring it has a blue tinge on the back, with a vinous 
one on the chest, underparts greenish; in the autumn dress these 
are lost, and the underparts turn pure white. The outer tail-feather 
also changes from buff to white. Males differ little from females. 


A communication was read from Mr. Thomas Graham Ponton, 
F.Z.S., containing a criticism of the arrangement of the shells of the 
genus Mangelia adopted by Reeve iu his ‘ Monograph," in which it 
was pointed out that the seventy species of this group given in the 
® Coiichologia Iconica^ ought to be distributed amongst the genera 
Befrancia, Cythara, and Mangelia. Mr. Ponton gave a list of the 
species which he considered referable to cacii of these three genera, 
and proposed to assign one to De/rancia, fifty-three to Ggthara^ 
and sixteen to Mangelia. _ 


The following papers were read:— 

1. On the Muscular Sheath of the Cardiac End of the (Eso¬ 
phagus of the Aye-Aye {Chironiys madagascariensis). 
By Geoege Guluvee, pbR.S. 

Among the many inexplicable structural arrangements of animal 
organs is that of the comparative distribution of the striped muscular 
tibl’e to the same part in different orders; and the obscurity is not 
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lessened by the discovery of this fibre on the whole alimentary canal 
of the Tench ^ (Tinea mdgaris), after I had observed that this is not 
the case in some other cyprinoid fishes. 

Such facts tend to weaken the value in systematic zoology of the 
character afforded by the muscular sheath of the oesophagus. But 
whatever structure proves constant cannot be devoid of importance, 
however difficult the explanation may be; and, so far as in v limited 
observations have gone, it is ahvays easy to distinguish between 
certain orders of Mammalia, and these from birds and reptiles, 
simply by the muscular fibre of the oesophagus. For example, in 
the Quadrumana the striped muscular fibre stops short of the cardia, 
while in the Eodentia this fibre extends quite to that part of the 
stomach, as has been more particularly described of these and other 
vertebrates in the ‘Proceedings’ of this Society (1842, p. 63eiseq.), 

Hence it seems desirable to add tins character, for as much as it 
may be worth, to the descriptions already known respecting such 
Mammalia as may have a questionable position in systematic zoology. 
The Aye-Aye is one of these; for it has been alteroately placed 
among the Eodentia and Quadrumana. And by the courtesy of 
Mr. Flower I have examined for striated muscle about an inch of 
the cardiac end of tlie oesophagus of this animal, preserved in spirit 
of wine. The results were entirely negative. Not a single striped 
muscular fibre appeared, although the whole thickness of the oeso¬ 
phagus was examined, from the outer part of the preparation to the 
plaster with which it had been artificially distended ; in short, nothing 
of miiscolar tissue but the smooth variety could be found. And 
thus, so far as regards this point, the oesophagus of the Aye-Aye is 
as unlike that of Ptodentia as it is like that of Quadrumana—a fact 
which tends to support the latest and now general conclusion as to 
the affinities of this singular animal. 


2. On Venezuelan Birds collected by Air. A. Goeriiig. By 
P. L. ScLATEE,, M.A., Ph.D.^ F.E.S., and Osbert Salvin, 
M.A., F.L.S,—Part lll.t 

(Plate XYIIL) 

Mr. Anton Goering*s present collection was principally formed in 
the vicinity of the Lake of Valencia, into which district he has made 

* Since this fact first came to my knowledge, through tlw last edition of 
Professor Beaky’s excellent work on the Microscope, in which Weber is quoted 
as tlie observer, I liavo examined the intestines of the Tench, and found the 
sh’ialed innscular hbre on the gi^eater part of its alimentary canal. Tlie primi¬ 
tive niiiseular laseicies of the tesophagus, stomach, and intestines presented an 
average diameter of of an inch, while those of the dorsal and ventral nmselcs 
measured as much as Thus the striated fibres of the hollow muscles are 

only about one-foyrtli the thickness of tliose of the ordinary voluntary muscles; 
and this agrees with, my old measurements in fishes and other vertebrates, tabu¬ 
lated ill the ‘ Proc. Zook Soef (1842, p. 68). 

t See Part I., P. Z. 8.1868, p. 165; Part II, P. Z. S. 1868, p. 626. 
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that the characters given by him to distinguish it from the true C, 
c}ja7ieieollis are sufficient. Of two skins from Bogota in Sclater’s 
collection, one has the blue abdomen, and one not. The latter, we 
may remark, is the original of Sciater’s figure in his ‘ Monograph of 
Oalliste'' (pL 38). The variation would therefore appear not to be 
constant in the same locality. We have not, however, yet had an 
opportunity of recomparing the Bogota skins with examples of C. 
ajaneieollis from its typical country (Bolivia), 

7. Oryzoborus melas, ScL et Salv. P. Z. S. 1867, p. 979. 

One example from Esteban {S, hill silvery, legs greyish blue, 
above browner), apparentl}^ agreeing best with the bird described by 
us from Pebas. 

9. Sfermophila ocellata, ScL et Saiv. P. Z. S. 1866, p. 181. 

One example from the plain of Valencia, ^^bili and legs black,” 
agreeing with the birds described by us from Mr. Bartlett’s collection, 
except in having the bill and legs black instead of brown. 

14. Philydor colombianus, Cab. et Hein. Mus. Hein. ii. p. 29; 
Sci. et Salv. P. Z. S. 1868, p. 170. 

One example ( <3, iris brown, legs yellowish brown) from the coast- 
range of Puerto Cabello, at an elevation of 1500 feet. 

23. Euscarthmus impiger, ScL et Salv. P. Z. S. 1868, p. 171, 

t. XIII. f, 1. 

Another specimen of this Tyrant from the plain near Guacara, 
on the north side of the Lake of Valencia. ‘‘ Iris yellowish white, 
legs bright flesh-colour. A quiet bird, generally found in the Mi¬ 
mosa bushes.” 

30. Brachygalba goeringi, sp. nov. (Plate XVIII.) 

Supra <B7ieo~mridiSi capite collocpie toto fnscis^ mperciliis incli- 
sfmctis et nmha dilutio7'ihus, Jiavicante tinctis: siihtits nigri¬ 
cans ; gutturcj pectore medio et ventre toto cum cinsso pure 
albis, jdumis in ventre medio femigineo tmctis: i^ostro et 
pedihtis nigris: long, tota 7*0, aim 2*75, caiidm, 2*3, rostri a 
riciu 2*0 polL AngL 

Fern. 3Iari sunilis sed ventre medio fere oninino fei^rugmeo. 

Hah, ill vicin. Lacus Valencise, in Venezuela. 

Obs, Sim. B, inornatm, sed gutture albo facile distinguenda. 

Mr, Goeriog sends us three skins of this fine new Jacamar, which 
we have the pleasure of naming after its discoverer. It was obtained 
near Maruria, at the foot of the mountain of Guigiic, where the birds 
were met with in pairs sitting close together on the branches of trees. 
“ Iris red-brown; bill, legs, and claws black.” 

This species makes the fourth uf the genus Brachygalba^ tw^o of 
which have white beaks {B, melanosterna and B. albiguhms), and 
two iiave the beak black {B. inoimata and the present bird). 
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37. Tinnunculus sparverius (Limi.). 

A siiigje male, from the plain of Valencia, has the body btdow 
wiiolij without spots, as the bird described by Swaiiisoii as Iv/Ao 
isabeiiinus (An. in Men. p. 281). See v, Pelzeiifs remarksy)H this 
supposed local race in his List of Falconidm in the Imperial Col¬ 
lection (Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. 1863, p. 627). 

41. Micrastur zonothorax. 

Cllmacocercus zomtkoraXi Cab. Jourii. f 0. 1865, p. 406. 

A single sl-dii, immature, but no doubt referable to this nortlieni 
form of M. ruficoUis sive xaiitJiothorax as described by Cabanis. 
Whether it is really distinct we have not yet sufficient materials to 
give a decided opinion. 

^ 47. Crypturus strigulosus. 

Tmamus strigulosus, Teinm. Pig. et Gall. iii. p. 594. 

Mr. Goering’s skin agrees generally with the specimens in the 
British Museum thus marked {cf. Gray, List of Gall. p. 100), but 
has the middle of the throat pure white. 


8. Notes on the Myology of Menopoma alleghaniense. By 
St. George Mivart^ P.L.S.^, Lecturer on Comparative- 
Anatomy at St. Mary’s Hospital, 

Having been engaged for some months in working at the Urodele 
Batrachians, the liberality of the authorities of the lioyal College of 
Surgeons, and the kindness of my friend Air. W. H. Flower, have 
placed at my disposal certain specimens well f)reserved in spirit of 
wine. One of these is the subject of the following notes. 

In describing the muscles I think it better to give each a distinct 
name. In doing so, however, I by no means intend to imply that 
there is necessarily a real relation of homology between the several 
muscles of Menopoma and those of Mammals and Sauropsidans. It 
may well be that in many cases the resemblance is merely one of 
analogy, resulting from similarity of conditions. 

The general form of this species is well known, with its broad and 
fiat body, its very wide and fiat head, and rounded muzzle. The tail 
lias a rather deep cutaneous fin both above and below ; but while it is 
continued along the whole length of the dorsum of tlie tail, it only 
extends along about the hindmost sixth of its inferior border. 

The skin is nearly smooth ail over, and is destitute of any tubercles 
or promiiieoces. It is smoothest on the middle of the crown of the 
head and on the middle of the belly. Numerous short transverse 
wrinkles, however, extend, at short intervals, across the throat and 
along the whole back and belly; on the tail, on account of the great 
lateral compression of that organ, these wrinkles assume a vertical 
direction. 
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Two large cutaneOHs folds (each much convoluted and like a frill) 
extend backwards, one along each side of the body, from the arm-pit 
to a little behind and above the root of the pelvic limb. 

A marked fold on each side of the neck projects round the bran¬ 
chial orihce, and is continued backwards from its upper border 
towards or over the root of the pectoral limb. 

The antero -posteriorly elongated cloacal aperture is placed just 
behind, and not between, the pelvic limbs. Its circumfei'ence 
(which is of a lighter colour than the rest of the skin) is thrown into 
numerous small, sharp folds. 

The proximal and distal divisions of each arm and leg (L e, the arm 
and forearm and the thigh and leg respectively) are subequal in lengtli. 

The posterior digits are very broad, through cutaneous expansions. 

The pectoral limb when turned forwards does not attain the angle 
of the mouth, nor when turned backwards does it even nearly meet 
the pelvic limb turned forwards. 

A cutaneous fold extending along the margin of each jaw serves 
as a lip. 

The external nostrils are very sni.ali and simple apertures close to 
the end of the muzzle. 

The eyes, as is well known, are very small and quite destitute of 
eyelids. 

The gape of the mouth extends backwards beyond the eye. 

The head is very fiat, without ridges or any marked concavities or 
convexities. A shallow, rather ill-defined, longitudinal depression 
runs along the middle of the back. The size and proportions of the 
specimen are as follows:— 


Dimensions. ^ 

Extreme length, measured along dorsum, from anterior end 

of muzzle to posterior end of tail... 13*20 

Length from mandibular symphysis to middle point between 

the arm-pits ...... 3*00 

From the said middle point to anterior end of cloaca. 5*13 

Length of cloacal aperture. *22 

- from anterior end of cloacal aperture to end of tail.. 5*07 

-of head, about. i’CO 

Ereadth of head. 1*70 

Vertical thickness of head and throat... *95 

-of mid-body, about.... “83 

Greatest breadth of body, the cutaneous lateral folds not in¬ 
cluded.'.. 1*70 

Transverse thickness of tail at about its mid-length. *30 

Vertical extent of tail at the same place.. 1 *40 

Distance between the eyes. 1*00 

--the outer nares... *40 

Extreme length of pectoral limb (with maiius). 1*53 

its longest digit. *40 

Extreme length of pelvic limb (with pes).. l*8tl 

Its longest digit. *50 
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inches. 


Distance from mid-point between the eyes to end of muzzle « *56 

Extreme width of mouth .'. l‘o5 

Distance from mid-point between the angles of the mouth to 

the mandibular symphysis. ’d5 

Length from angle of mouth to branchial orifice, about .... I'22 
-branchial orifice to root of pelvic limb, about.. *72 

Proportions. 

Length of head compared with its breadth at 100 . 94*10 

Height of head compared with its breadth at 100 . .55*88 

■-of bodv compared with its breadth at 100 . 48*82 

Breadth of nnd-tail to its height at 100 . 4{)*66 

-of body to its length (without head and tail) at 100 33* 13 

Height of body to its length at iOO. 10*1 7 

Length of tail to length of body at 100 . 98*83 

Length of pectoral limb to length of body at 100 . 29*82 

Length of pelvic limb to length of body at 100 . 35*08 


Myology. 

On removing the skin of my specimen I do not find the fat 
which, according to Drs. Schmidt, G-oddard, and Van der Hoeven 
exists in the hollows at the roots of the limbs in Cryptohranchus. 
Neither have I found any conspicuous cutaneous muscle or the 
contrast in colour which those authors have described as existing in 
the last-named genus between some and others of the muscles, but all 
are moderately pale in my specimen. 

The general muscular investment of the body is, in the tail, di¬ 
visible into an antero-posterior series of segments corresponding to 
the division of the vertebral column into vertebrae. In the trunk 
this divisibility is very obscurely indicated, least so towards the mid¬ 
dle of the abdomen, where there are transverse tendinous inter¬ 
sections. 

The muscular envelope consists of four longitudinal portions sepa¬ 
rated by four more or less marked linear divisions. 

The first of these divisions extends backwards from the mid-crania! 
region to the end of the dorsum of the tail. It is deepest by far in 
the caudal region of the body, where it is filled up by a very large 
acciimuktion of fat. A fibrous membrane extends down from the 
bottom of this dorsal furrow to the spines and neural arches of the 
vertebrae, and forms a partition between the dorsal muscular mass of 
one side and that of the other side. 

The second antero-posterior linear division extends similarly along 
the ventral surface of the body from the thoracic region backwards. 
It is only a deep furrow, however, behind the cloacal aperture; in 

* Aanteekeningcn over de xlnatomie van den Cn/ptohranckisjaponkm door 
Dr. F. 4. J. Sclnnidt, Dr. Q. J. G-oddard, en Dr. Tan der Hoeyeii. Natuiir- 
kimdige Verhandelingcn van de HollandBclic Maatschappij der 'Wetenschappen 
t? Haarlem. Tweede Terzameling, h’'egentiejide Heel. .Kerke stuk, 1802. 
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front of that orifice it is represented by a more or less marked ten¬ 
dinous interval, or linea alba, in the midst of the superficial muscles 
of the ventral portion of the abdominal muscular mass. 

The third and fourth linear divisions are placed one on each side 
of the throat, trunk, and tail. In the throat region the anterior end 
of this farrow forms the gap out of which the ends of the branchial 
arches protrude. In the trunk it is a mere shallow furrow, dividing 
the dorsal part of each lateral half of the muscular mass from the 
venti’al portion of such half. 

In the trunk this linear division is situated above the middle (ver- 
ticallv) of the side of the body. In the tail it is situated at about 
the middle. 

Each dorsal portion of the lateral muscular mass {i. e. the part 


Fig. 1. 



Superficial muscles of right side of head and of anterior part of trunk. 

J), 1, Digastric. K. S. Erector spinne. L. A, Levator arcuiim. Z. W, Latissi- 
raiia clorsi. M, Masseter. M. if. 2. Mylo-hvoideus posterior. S. Del¬ 
toid. T. Temporalis. T, Trapezius. 
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between the dorsal furrow and the lateral linear division) extends 
from the upper surface of the skull to the distal end of the dorsum 
of the tail (figs, 1 & 8, S), investing the transverse processes, 

neural arches, and spines of the vertebree, and also the ribs, but it 
has BO direct connexion with either the pectoral or pelvic girdle. 
It forms a continuous and very tliick fleshy mass, answering to the 
erector spinm of higher animals, but not differentiated into distinct 
muscles. Its fibres are all antero-posteriorly directed. 

Each ventral portion of the lateral muscular mass (^. e. the part 
between the lateral linear division and the middle of the ventral sur¬ 
face of the body and tail) presents a larger surface than does the 
dorsal portion of the lateral muscular mass. It extends from the 
basibyal to the distal end of the ventral surface of the tail, inter¬ 
rupted, however, by the pelvis. 

x4s in higher vertebrata, the abdominal portion of this mass is 
distinguished into muscular layers with differently directed fibres ; 
in the caudal region, however, as might be expected, this distinction 
does not obtain. 

Muscles OF THE Trunk. 

The external oblique (figs. 2, 3, 5, & 7, Ex. 0). This is an 
elongated sheet of muscular fibres (with the usual direction down¬ 
wards, backwards, and mesiad) extending from the lateral longi¬ 
tudinal furrow to the outer margin of the rectus. The muscle ex¬ 
tends forwards as far as the scapula (passing beneath the latissimus 
dorsi), its anterior extremity being overlapped by the minute and 
oppositely directed serratus magiius. Posteriorly it is inserted into 
the fascia investing the root of the thigh, also with the ilium and the 
pubis. It fuses so gradually with the rectus that I have not suc¬ 
ceeded in defining the line of demarcation between the two. The ex¬ 
ternal oblique appears to be continued on in the caudal region as the 
most external portion of its infero-iateral muscular mass. This 
caudal continuation, however, takes fresh origin from the hinder side 
of the ilium. 

The interml oblique (fig. 5, In. 0) is the largest muscle of the 
body, and extends antero-posteriorly from the basiliyal backwards 
to the end of the tail (for the pelvis seems only partially to interrojjt 
it), and inwards from the lateral longitudinal furrow. The fibres are 
but very slightly oblique, very many are altogether antero-posterior 
in direction, and the fasciculi are very large and coarse. The muscle 
is thickest anteriorly and in the tail. In the pelvic region many 
fibres are inserted into the ilium and into the rib which articulates 
with tlie ilium, but other fibres appear to continue on altogether 
beneath these bones without being interrupted by them. 

At its anterior end this muscle becomes indistinguishably fused 
with wiiat may be a deeper part of the rectus, and which has here 
been called the sterno-hyoid (fig. 2, St. E). This is inserted into 
the basihyal and into the adjacent root of the first branchial arch. 

Tramrersalis. A very delicate lamella of transversely directed 
muscular fibres'represents this muscle. It extends dn a continuous 
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Fig. 2. 


! 



Muscles of ventral surface. On the right side superficial muscles. On the left 
side deeper muscles, with removal of left pectoral limb. 

1). Biceps. C. A, Constrictor arcuum. C, B, Coraco-brachialis. 0. F. Con¬ 
strictor feueium. G.ILE. Cerato-hyoideiis extern us. G//./. Cerato-hjoi- 
cleus internus. Extensor longiis. 0. External oblique. F,L, 

Flexor longus. (r. H. Genio-hyoideus. M, H. 1. Mjlo-hyoideus anterior. 
M,H.% Mylo-h^'oidcus posterior. P. 1.&P.2. Pectoralis. P. P. Pronator 
teres. S. Subclaviiis. 8. L. Supinator longus. 8. M. Submentalis, 8t. H. 
Sterno-liYoidcus. P. Triceps. 
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sheet from the region of the heart backwards to the inside of the 
pelvis. It does not seem to extend so far inwards towards the 
middle line of the body as does the internal oblique. 

The abdominal nerves pass along between this muscle and the in¬ 
ternal oblique. 

Rectus. This muscle consists, as usual, of antero-posteriorly 
directed fibres in the middle of the abdomen, but is very difficult 
accurately to define. It seems to be overlapped externally by .some 
of the fibres of the external oblique, while internally it is closely 
adherent to what is either a deeper portion of the rectus or the 
median part of the internal oblique, and which runs forwards (with 
the scapular aich, except the sternum, altogether superficial to it) 
to be inserted, as before said, into the basihyaL The external por¬ 
tion of the rectus is inserted anteriorly into the sternum, jmsteriorly 
into the anterior part of the pelvis. 

Retrahem costarum. This elongated muscle passes antero-pos- 
terioriy, on each side of the spine, beneath the bodies of all the 
trunk-vertebrae, being attached to them and to the ribs down to 
their extremities, where it is closely connected with the fascia of the 
transversalis. The muscle gets thinner and smaller backwards, and 
appears to end at the commencement of the caudal region; but 
anteriorly it enlarges and passes, as a fieshy mass, beneath the skull. 
Throughout the trunk this muscle is separated from the dorso-lateral 
muscular mass by the internal oblique and transversalis; but where 
these diverge from that mass to leave space for the branchial arches, 
there the muscle now' described becomes applied to the under surface 
of the dorso-lateral mass, and more or less closely connected with it. 

Muscles of the Head. 

Temporalis. This (fig. 1, T.') is the most anterior of all the 
muscles on the dorsal aspect of the body, its anterior margin even 
extending forwards in front of the eyes. It is not a completely 
distinct muscle, as its hinder end is but imperfectly separated from 
the innermost part of the dorsal lateral mass of the same side; of 
which it, in part, may therefore be considered the extreme anterior 
prolongation. It also takes origin, by fascia, from the first three 
neural spines and from the anterior part of the upper surface of the 
skull—Cuvier’s frontal. The most anterior fibres slope backwards; 
but all converge, and passing behind the eyeball, are ultimately at¬ 
tached, by means of a strong tendon, to the inner side of the summit 
of the mandible just in front of its articulation with the suspensoriiini, 
and behind and somewhat within the insertion of the masseter. 

The pterygoid. Dr. Fischer"^ describes this muscle as arising from 
the side of the skull and from the upper surface of the pterygoid, 
and with a similar insertion to the temporal, from which it is very 
indistinctly separable. In my specimen it seems to be so intimately 
united with the temporal that I cannot but doubt its distioctiiess. 

^ Aiiatomisdie Abhancllungen iiber die Pei'ennibranehiaten lincl Bcrotrcnnen. 
IlaTOhurgh. 1864, p. (>6. 
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Fig. 3. 



A. A, Adductor areiumi. B. Biceps. C. A. Constrictor areuimi. C. F. Con¬ 
strictor foucium. i). Deltoid. i>. 1. Di,i»-a.«iric. ^ E. L. Extensor longus. 
Kr. 0. E.'iternal oblique. L.A. Levator areuimi. L.I), Laiissimus dorsi. 
31. Masseter. If. if. 1. Mylo-livoidcus anterior. 31. E. 2. Mylo-byoideus 
posterior. 8. Subclavius. 8. L. Supinator iongus. T, Trapezius. T. 
Triceps. U. Uinaris. 


3Iasseter (figs, i, 3, & 5, 31). This is an exceedingly thick 
musclej which arises from the anterior surface of the suspensoriuni 
as far as the margin of the parietal. It is inserted into the upper 
border and outer surface of the posterior part of the mandible. It 
covers externally the descending terminal portion of the temporal 
which runs down in a sort of groove on its inner surface. 

The digastric (figs. 1, 3, & 5, D. 1 & I). 2) is a very large and 
powerful muscle, consisting of two parts, which are together inserted 
into the posterior extremity of the mandible. The hinder portion of 
the muscle arises from the dorsal fascia, closely connected with the 
similarly arising part of the posterior mylo-hyoid, and overlapping 
the levator arcuum. The anterior portion takes origin from the 
occiput, the hinder surface of the suspensorium. Both portions 
pass over the cornu of the hyoid (without being directly connected 
with it) to their before-mentioned insertion. 

Levator arcuim (figs., 1 &; 3, L. A). This is a small delicate 
layer of fibres springing from the dorsal fascia in the angle between 
the digastric and the temporal. Passing obliquely downwards and 
backwards, and covered, more or less, by the hinder part of the 
digastric and the posterior mylo-hyoid, the fibres go to the dorsal 
segments of the last three branchial arches as Fischer has described’^. 

3Iylo~hyoideus anterior (figs. 2 & 3, 31. HA). This forms, with 
^ L. c. p. 83, tab. 4. %. % ki. 

Piloc. ZooL. Soc.—1869, No. XVIII, . 
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its fellow of the opposite side, a thin transverse sheet of muscular 
fibres immediately beneath the skin. It springs from the inner surface 
of the lower margin of the mandible, almost as far backwards ^as the 
articulation of the latter with the snspensorium. Its fibres incline 
slightly backwards; and a sort of faint Hnea alha is interposed 
betw^eeii it and its fellow of the opposite side. 

The mylo-hyoideiis posterior (figs. 1, 2, & 3, M. U. 2), with its 
fellow, forms another thin transverse sheet of muscular fibres placed 
immediately beneath the skin, except where the mylo-hyoideus 
anterior is superficial to it. It springs from the dorsal fascia and 
from that over the corim of the hyoid, and covers the hinder portion 
of the digastric and part of the levator arciium. 

Suhmentalis (fig. 2, S, Jl). This small, azygos, transverse muscle 
connects together the anterior ends of the two mandibular rami. It 
is placed immediately above the most anterior portions of the mylo- 
hyoidei aiiteriores, and is much connected with them and with the 
geiiio-hyoidei. 


Fig. 5. 



A, A> Adductor arcuum. C.A, Constrictor ammni. C\F. Constrictor faucium. 
C.H.E. Cerato-Iiyoideus extcrnus. C. if./. Cerato-hyoideus interniis. D. 
Deltoid. D. l&i). 2. Digastric. Ex. 0. External oblique. CEH. Geiiio- 
byoideiis. In. 0. Internal oblique. L. A. 8. Levator anguli seapiilie. 
L.X>. Latissinms dorsi. 31. Masseter. Subeiavius. 8.31 Serrutus 
niagnus. T, Trapezius. 

Constrictor faucium^ (figs. 2, 3, and 5, C, F), This muscle 
springs from the under surface of the dorsal segment of the second 
branchial arch (i. e, the second after the hyoidean cornu), and is 
inserted into a fascia beneath the throat, into which the geiiio-byoid 
of the same side is also inserted. As the constrictor faucium passes 
downwards it is overlapped (and strapped in, as it were) by the 
band-like constrictor-arcuum. 

The constrictor pharyngis is a delicate muscular sheet arising 

Constrictor faucium interniis of Schmidt. &c., see L c. p. 29, and pi 6. 
%. xiii. 4. 
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partly from tlie postero-ventral border of the last branchial arch’^, 
partly from the fascia of the side of the neck behind the branchial 
archesf. Thence it descends to the middle line of the body beiieath 
the trachea, and above the sterno-hyoid, which latter is superficial 
to it. 

Genio-hyoideusX (figs. 2 & 5, iT). On removing the mylo- 
liyoidei, the two geiiio-hyoidei are seen raniiiiig backwards (one on 
each side) from the symphysis of the mandible. Each genio-liyoid 
arises from the anterior part of the ramus of the mandible of its own 
side (more or less connected with the suhmentalis), and is inserted 
posteriorly into the fascia, which also receives the insertion of the 
constrictor faucium. 

The cerato hyoideus externus (figs. 2 & 5, C. H, £J) is a con¬ 
siderable muscle which arises from the first branchial arch, and is 
inserted into the cornu of the hyoid towards its middle. 

The cerato-hyoideus internus (figs, 2 & 5, C. H. I) can hardly 
perhaps be reckoned a distinct muscle iu 3Ienopoma, in which it 
has a common insertion with the muscle last noticed. It arises, 
however, from the ventral segment of the second branchial arch. 

Constrictor arcuiirn (figs. 2, 3, & 5, 0. A), This small band- 
like muscle arises from the first branchial arch, and is inserted into 
the last two branchial arches. Fischer says§, no doubt correctly, 
that the muscle consists of two layers, the superficial one being 
inserted into the last branchial arch, and the deeper layer into the 
penultimate branchial arch. This muscle overlaps and binds down 
the constrictor faucium. 

The adductor arcuum (figs. 3 & 5, A. A) is a very small muscle, 
arising from the fascia on the ventral surface of the sterno-hyoid. 
Passing upwards and outwards, it goes to the last branchial arch. 

Sterno-kyoideus (fig. 2, St, II) A considerable muscular mass, 
which may conveniently be distinguished by this namejj, though in 
fact it is the anterior termination of that great ventral muscular 
mass which consists of the united internal oblique and rectus. Its 
insertion is into the posterior part of the under surface of the basi- 
hyal and the adjacent parts of the ventral segments of the branchial 
arches. 

The antero-internal portion of the ventral part of each sterno¬ 
hyoid shows a slight indication of distinctness as a muscular fasci¬ 
culus inserted into the fascia into which the genio-hyoideus is inserted. 
This appears to represent, in a rudimentary manner, the distinct 
muscle named levator maxilise iuferioris brevis by the Dutch 
authors^. 

^ The hyo-trachealis of Fiscber, L c. p. 92. 

t The dorso-traehealis of Fischer, I c. p, 92. 

j I'he levator maxillae iuferioris lougus of Sebuiidt, &c., see L e. p. 29, pL 6. 
fig. xiii. 5. ' 

§ L, c. p. 75, and tab. 4. fig. 2, ca, 

I It is so by Dr. Fischer, see /. c. p. 104, and tab. 4. fig. 2, sli. It is the 
cerato-hjoidens of the Dutch authors, Schmidt &e., see /. e. p. 30, pi. 6. 
fig. xiii. 9. 

^ See Schmidt &e., p. 30, and pi. 6 . fig. xiii. 6 . 
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Omo-kyoiilevs (tig. 0, O. This is a flat band of muscle 

wliicii springs from the lower part of the anterior margin of the 
scapnla^, and, passing forwards, downwards, and inwards, loses itself 
iu the lateral part of the steriio-hyoid, with which it coalesces. 

Fig. f. 



2' 


JJeepest Jiir.sAes of ouisick* of right ^riliOuldtT, the and 

Ix'ii'ig cut short to shiow the Ohtn-htiobL 

If. Deltoid. L.A.s. Lcvativr auguli seapula*. 0. if. Omo-hyoidous. 

.S'. SmxduYiiis. T. Trapezius. 

Genioi^IossMS, I hare not succeeded in dehning this muscle; but, 
according to Dr. Fischer'-’b it is represented by some fibres which 
pass from the hinder surface of the niandibular symphysis to the 
skill of the moiirii. This is not tlie genioglOssus of Schmidt 
which is iiiy submentalisf. 


A PPEN DIC ULAR M CSCLES. 

IhXTORAL LiMR. 

Trapezius (figs. I, 3, 5, & 0, T). This is a small subtriangiilar 
muscle which arises from the fascia outside the trunk-muscies, and 
immediately behind the levator arcuum and mjlodiyoidens externiis. 
Passing downwards and sliglitly backwards, it is inserted into the 
angle between the scapula and the precoracoid (of Parker), but 
mainly into that side of the angle which is formed by the lower end 
of the anterior margin of the scapula. 

The latissimm dorsi (figs, i, 3, & 5, X. D) is a small triangular 
muscle of about the same size as the trapezius. It arises from the 
fascia outside the dorsal muscles, and, passing downwards and for¬ 
wards, is partly inserted into the head of the humerus, and, partly 
fusing with the triceps, is continued on by that muscle to the proxi¬ 
mal end of the ulna. 

The pectoralm (fig. 2, P. 1 & P, 2) consists of two parts with a 
cominon insertion. The first and larger piirt springs from the sur¬ 
face of the superficial abdominal muscles; the second portion from 
the sternum. They are inserted into the inner side of the radial 
(greater) tuberosity of the liiimerus. 

Serratim inagnus (fig. 5, S, M), This very small muscle arises 

* Z. f. p. 06. t Z, r. tabb. 0, 7. 
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from the lateral muscular mass just at the lateral loiigitudinai groove^ 
and is inserted on the inner side of the upper part of the scapula. 

The levator anguU scapitlvB (fig. 5, L, A. 8) is the antagonist 
of the muscle last described. It is very long and slender, and arises 
from the hinder and inferior margin of the exoccipital, and is inserted 
into the upper part of the inner side of the scapula. 

The onto hyoid has been already described as the last but one of 
the muscles of the head. 

The suhclavms^ (figs. 2, 3, .5, & 6, 8.) arises from the outer sur¬ 
face of the precoracoid (of Parker) and, passing backwards beside 
the coraco-brachialis, and more or less connected with the latter, is 
inserted into the summit of the great tuberosity. 

Coraco'-brachialis (fig. 2, 0, B). This muscle is large, and con¬ 
sists of two parts. The first of these springs from the whole surface 
of the coracoid, and is partly covered up by the pectoraiis; it is 
inserted into the inner side of the radial tuberosity of the humerus. 
The second part, thick and long, arises from the posterior margin of 
the coracoid, close behind the glenoid cavity; passing down into 
the bend of the elbow-joint, it is inserted into the siiaft of the 
humerus down to the internal condyle. 

Deltoid (figs. 3, 5, & 6, D). A muscle which may perhaps 
answer to the deltoid of higher forms springs from the outside of 
the scapula, and passing down is inserted into the outer side of the 
radial tuberosity, near its summit. 

Subscapularis. A. very small triangular muscle, springing from 
the inner side of the scapula close to the glenoid surface, and im¬ 
planted into the humerus. It passes between the two heads of the 
triceps, which spring from the scapular arch. 

Bieeiis (figs. 2 & 3, B), This muscle, which appears to answer 
both to the biceps and brachialis anticiis of higher animals, consists 
perhaps of two parts, though one is with difficulty separable from the 
long coraco-hrachialis. This latter portion springs from the poste¬ 
rior margin of the coracoid, close to the glenoid surface ; and a strong 
tendon runs along it. The other part arises from the front of the 
shaft of the humerus, immediately below the insertions of the pecto¬ 
raiis and subclavius. The muscle is partly inserted into the shaft of 
the radius, and in part fuses with the supinator longus. 

Triceps (figs, 2 & 3, T). This is a large muscle arising partly, 
by a considerable head, from the junction of the scapula and cora¬ 
coid just in front of the glenoid surface, by another and much smaller 
head from the inner surface of the coracoid, just behind the glenoid 
surface. It also takes origin from the inner and outer surfaces of 
the humerus near its summit, and it receives an accession by the 
union of the latissimus dorsi. It is implanted into the proximal 
end of the ulna. 

Supinator longus (figs. 2, 2 a, 3, & 4, S. L)* A thick muscle 
which may be thus named springs from the radial side of the lower 

* Prof. Rolieston has shown, I think conclusively, that my epicoraeo-huineral 
is. really the subclavius; and the muscle hero described in may 

probably- be the same as my epicoraco-liumeral. 
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part of the liiimeiiiSj and is inserted into the same side of the radius 
towards and at its distal end, some fibres seeming to run on to tlm 
carpus. 



Beeper ilexoi’ niuseles of right forearm, ihejlexnr longiis cut and reflected. 

B. Biceps. F. B, Flexor brevis. F. L, Flexor longiis. 8. L. Supinator longiis. 
P. T. Pronator teres. 


Fig. 4, 



Beeper inuseles of extensor surface of riglit forearm, the eatensor lovgus cut 

and reflected. 

F. JJ. Extensor brevis. E. L. Extensor longiis. P. Q. Pronator quadratus. 

^S'. L. Supinator longus. F Elnaris, 

Vlmns, A muscle which extends along the ulnar border of the 
forearm (figs. 3 & 4, F), arises from the ulnar side of the lower end 
of the humerus, and is inserted along the corresponding border of 
the ulna. Some fibres coming from the radial condyle of the 
humerus, and fusing with this muscle, doubtless represent the extensor 
ulnaris of higher animals. 

The pronator teres (figs. 2 & 2a, P. T) is a rather large muscle. 
It springs from the lower end of the ulnar border of the humerus, 
^and is inserted into about the distal half of the radius. Although a 
wide muscle, only the narrow edge of it is seen before the removal 
of the flexor longus. 

Exiemor iof^gtis (figs. 2, 3, & 4, P. X). This arises from the 
radial border of the lower end of the humerus, and, expanding as it 
passes downwards, is inserted by fascia into the digits. 

Extensor Irevis (fig. 4,. E. P). A subtriangular muscle may 
perhaps be thus named which arises from the distal part of the radial 
side of the uliia and from the carpus, and goes mainly to the radial 
digit. It may perhaps represent the extensor poliicis. 

Pronoivr quadratns (?) (fig. 4, P. Q). A small muscle passes 
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downwards, and radiad between the ulnaiis, the supinator longus, 
and the extensor brevis. It arises from the proximal end of the ulna; 
and some fibres seem to come from the intenial condjie. It is in* 
serted into the ulnar aspect of the radius. 

Flexor longus (figs. 2 & 2a, F, X), This muscle springs from 
the ulnar border of the lower end of the humerus, and, passing down¬ 
wards and expanding, goes to the palm of the maims, and is inserted 
by delicate tendons into the digits. 

Flexor brevis (fig. 2a, jP. B). A short triangular muscle which 
may be thus named arises from the ulna and the palmar surface of 
the carpus, and, passing downwards and expanding, goes to the digits. 

Pelvic Limb. 

Sernimemh^miosus (figs. 7, 8, 9, & 10, S. M). This small muscle, 
which may perhaps be but a second head of the semiteadinosus, 
arises from the underside of the caudal vertebrae at about the fourth 


Fig. 7. 



Siiperfieial muscles of ventral surface of right side. 

0. External oblique. F. CL Eemoro-caudal. G, Gracilis. /. Iliaeus. i. C. 
Iscbio-eaiidal 11 €. Ilio-caiidaL S. M Semimembranosus. S, T, Semi- 
tenclinosus, T,A, Tibialis anticii.s. 
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postsacral. It comes to the surface between the adjacent sides of 
the femoro-caudal and ischio-coccygeal muscles, and is inserted into 
the posterior edge of the semiteudiuosus a little after the latter muscle 
has left the ischium. 

The iscMo-caudal (figs. 7 & 10, /. 0) passes forwards beside the 
doaeal aperture, and therefore forms the most median part of the 
subcaudai muscular mass. It springs from the hypapophyses of the 
first four caudal vertebrae, and is inserted into the postero-external 
angle of the ischium. 

Femoro-eaudal (figs. 7, 8, 9, & 10, F, C), A rather large muscle 
which I thus name comes out of a sort of muscular sheath on each 
side of the proximal part of the under half of the tail. The sheath 
is formed by the ilio-caudal above, and by the semimembranosus 
below'; and the muscle springs from the sides of the hypapophyses of 
two or three of the anterior caudal vertebree. It is inserted by a 
strongish tendon into the flexor surface of the femur just below the 
great trochanter, just behind and outside of part of the insertion of 
the adductor. 

Fig. 8. 



E. S. Erector spina*. E.Z.D. Extensor longus digitorurn. E.C. Feiiioro- 
caiidai. (t. JEc. G-iuteus maxim as. /. Ilineus.^ If.c. Ilio-caiiclaL /. P. 
Ilio-peroneaL B. F. Eectus femoriB. S. 3L Semimembranosus. S. 7\ 
Semitendinosus. 

liio-miaM (figs. 7, 8, 9 , & 10, IL 0). This is that part of the 
infero-lateral caudal muscular mass which is inserted into the posterior 
aspect of the ilium. The insertion is just above the origins of the 
gluteus maximiis and biceps. 

Gracilis (figs. 7 & 10, G), A very large sheet of muscle may 
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perhaps be thus named. It is thickest posteriorly, and arises from 
the whole length of the much prolonged pubo-ischiatic symphysis. 
It is inserted into the postero-peroneal surface of the upper half of 
the tibia. 

The adductor (figs. 10 & 11, is a very thick mass of muscle 
which arises from the whole ventral surface of the pelvic shield be¬ 
tween the acetabulum and the pubo-ischiatic symphysis, and is 
covered by the gracilis. It is inserted into the postero-tibial surface 
of the femur down to the intercondyloid space, where its insertion is 
widest. 

Semitendinosus (figs. 7, 8, 9, 10, & 11, 8** T). A muscle I ven¬ 
ture, suggestively, thus to designate, arises from the postero-external 
angle of the ischium, just at the insertion of the ischio-caudal. It 
is inserted, passing downwards, into the outside of the lower part of 
the fiexor longus digitorum, on its plantar surface. A little after 
leaving the ischium it is joined by the before described semimembra¬ 
nosus. 


Fig. 9. 


G-.Mx S.F 



Beeper uuiseles of dorsal or extensor surface of right pelvic limb, the ( 7 /?/rV 2 /s 
mcannw-s, rectus famrh, and extensor longus being cut and rejected. 

B. Biceps. E. B. Extensor brevis. E. H, Extensor hailuois. E. L. I), Extensor 
longus digitorum. E. €. Eemoro-caudal. G. Md. Bluteus mediiis. G. Mi, 
Gluteus minimus. G. Mx\ Gluteus maximus. I. Iliacus. IL 0. Ilio- 
eaiidal. I.P. Ilio-peroneal. B.E. Eeetus femoris. Seminiembra- 

iiosiis. S. T. Seiuitendinosus. T. A. Tibialis anticus. 

Iliacus (figs. 7, 8, 9 & 10, 1), This is a very considerable muscle, 
and arises from the anterior part of the internal (abdominal) surface 
of the pubic sbield. Curving over the anterior margin of that shield, 
it is inserted into the lower two-thirds of the femur, down to the tibia! 
condyle; but no fibres extend to the tibia itself. 
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[Apr. 22, 

Glilieus maximus (iigs. 8 & 9, G. Mx), An elongated but 
tolerably wide muscle (which I provisionally distinguish by this 
name) springs from the outside of the lower part of the iliunij aiids 
passing downwarclsj ends in an aponeurosis wdiicli invests the knee 
anteriorly, and passes to the upper part of the front of the tibia. 

Rectus femoris (dg. 8 & 9, E, F). This is very similar in shape 
and size to the preceding. It arises from the pelvis immediately in 
front of the gluteus maximus and of the acetabulum^ and, passing 
downwards on the tibia! side of the last-named muscle, is inserted by 
aponeurosis into the inner side of the upper part of the tibia. 

Gluteus medius (?) (fig. 9, G. Md). A small muscle invests the 
outer side of the femur, somewhat as a vastus externus. It arises, 
however, from the ilium just above the acetabulum. Passing down¬ 
wards, covered by the gluteus maximus, it is inserted into the front 
and peroneal side of the shaft of the femur down to near the external 
condyle. 

Fig. 10. 



Beeper muscles of ventral or flexor surface of right pehic limb, the graedh 
being cut and reflected. 

A. Adductor. B. Biceps. F. C. Femoro-caudal.. F. IX Flexor digitorum. 
G. Gracilis. L Tliuciis. L €. IscHo-eaiidaL li. C, Ilio-eauclal. /. P. 
Hi0- peroneal. S.M. Semimembmiiosus. S, T. Semitendinosus. T.J. 
Tibialis anticus. 


Ghifeus minimus (?){fig. 9, G, Mi). This is a still smaller muscle 
than the preceding, and arises from the hinder surface of the ilium 
and immediately opposite the origin of the gluteus medius, being sepa¬ 
rated from it only by the ilium. Passing downwards it is inserted 
beside the last-named muscle, with which it is intimately connected. 

liio^peroneal (figs. 9 & 10, J. P). A muscle which I propose 
thus to designate, and which is very long and slender, arises from 
the ilium imniediately beneath and closely connected with the glu¬ 
teus maximus. It is inserted into the peroneal side of the fibula 
slightly above its middle. 
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The biceps (?) (figs. 9 & 10, B) is slender, like the muscle last 
described ; it extends from the insertion of the femoro-caudal to the 
fibula, being fixed to that bone immediately below the attachment of 
the iiio-peroneaL It expands somewhat just before its insertion. 

Tibialis anticus (figs. 7, 8, 9, 10, & 11, T. A). This is a large 
and prominent muscle. It arises from the front of the distal end ot 
the femur and from the proximal parts of the tibia and fibula. It 
is inserted into the tarsus on its tibial side. 

Feroneus, A portion of muscle, somewhat difficult to define ex¬ 
actly, passes down, in front of the insertions of the ilio-peroneal and 
biceps, from the head of the fibula to the peroneal side of the tarsus. 

Fxtensor longus digitorwn (figs. 8 & 9, E, E D). This large 
muscular layer arises, by a strong aponeurosis, from the front of the 
distal end of the femur. Passing downwards it goes to the digits. 

Extensor ludlucis (?) (fig. 9, E, H). A rather delicate muscle, 
covered by that last described. It goes from the upper part of the 
fibula dowiwards to the hallux. 

Extensor brevis digitorum (fig. 9, E, B). A small triangular 
muscle, placed on the peroneal side of that last described, passes 
down obliquely from the lower end of the fibula to the four peroneal 
digits. 

Flexor digitorum (figs. 10 & 11, JP. D). This considerable muscle 
comes into view when the expanded lower part of the seraitendinosus 
is removed. It arises from the posterior surface of the peroneal 
condyle of the femur, and passes downwards to the pedal digits. 


Fig. ii. 


& 



Deepest muscles of ventral or flexor surface of rigbt pelvic limb, tbe 
dinoms and jlexor digit arum being cut and refiectecL 

A. Adductor. F. 1). Flexor digitorum. F. H. Flexor hullueis. (r. Gracilis. 

8. T. Semitendinosus. A, Tibialis anticus. 

Flexor halhicis (?) (fig. 11, F. H). On the removal or reflection of 
the fiexor digitorum, a deeper layer of muscle, subtriaiigular in shape, 
comes into view. It arises from the whole length of the fibula, and 
passes obliquely downwards to the sole of the foot. It goes mainly, 
if not exclusively, to the hallux, 

Feroneo-tibial (?). Some muscular fibres connect the lower part 
of the tibia and fibula, passing obliquely from the latter bone down¬ 
wards and inwards to tbe former. 



272 MR. H. ADAMS ON NEW MARINE SHELLS. [Apr. 22, 

4, Descriptions of a Xew Genus and Fourteen New Species 
of Marine Sliells. By Henry Adams, F.L.S. 

(Plate XIX.) 

Conus (Coronaxis) cernicus, Bard. MS. (Plate XIX. iig. 1.) 

C. testa co7ilca, solida, poUta, spiraliiet' pwicio-striata, striis antice 
validioribus et p 7 'opinquwribus; spira elevata, convexo-coiiica, 
suitira valde impi'essa; anfi\ 9, angulatis, coi'onat'is j chiereo- 
alba, riihldn-fuho fasciata et nehulosa, macuUs albis aspersis^ 
juxta suhiras rubido-fulvo notata ; apertura angusta, iineaid. 

Long. 25, lat, 12 mill. 

IJab. Barkly Island, Mauritius (OoIL Barclay). 

This and several of the following species were procured at Mau¬ 
ritius after a late severe storm, by which large masses of coral were 
displaced and formed into a small island on the coast, which has been 
named Barkly Island, after the Governor Sir Henry Barkly. 

Clathurella robillardi, Bard. MS. (Plate XIX. fig. 2.) 

C. testa turnta, tenui, alba, costis validis I'oiundatis ad 10 longitU’- 
dimliter ornaia, costulis transversis et striis longitudlnalibus can^ 
eellata; anjr. 9, eonvexis, postice excavatis, ultimo loyigitudmis 
test(B; apertm^a angtisle Imiata; columella costulis obliquis in- 
scidpta; lah'o hicrassato, hitus subsulcafo; simi angusto, baud 
'profmido; rostra longo, recurvo. 

Long. 25, lat. 84 mill. 

liab. Barkly Island, Mauritius {Coll, Barclay). 

Drillia barivliensis, H. Ad. (Plate XIX. fig. 3.) 

D. testa elongato^urrita, roseo-fulvida, lofigittidiiiaHier striata, ad 
basim plkata; spira anfr, 8, pj'ope sutio'aju excavatis, costulis 
gramlosis {granulis albis) cbictis, intersiitns transversim striatls, 
ad medium nodulis albis ornatis; apertura oblonga, 4 longitudinis 
test^ (nqiiante; columella rectiuscula; siuu mediocri; labro extus 
vmicoso, macula fulva uotcito. 

Long. 18, lat. 6| mill. 

Hah, Barkly Island, Mauritius {Coll. II, Ad.). 

I am indebted to Mr. Caldwell, of Mauritius, for an example of 
this species. 

CORALLIOPHILA COEONATA, Barcl. MS. (Plate XIX. fig. 4.) 

C« testa imperforatay ovato-fusiformi, plicis longitudmalihus dis* 
taniibm, et costis ti'ansversis undulatis coufertis sculpta, in medio 
mifracius tiliimi costis dnabus validiorihus, posteriore spmis cur- 
vaiis ar7mtas purpureo-fulva^ costis transversis paUiiiorihus; 
anfr, 7, eonvexis, nltimo dimidiam longitudinis testm superaiite; 
apertura acuminato-ovuta, intus violacea; cohmtdla kevi, sim- 
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pUci; ccmali medlocri, antice roseo thictci; lahro intiis levller 
Ilrnto. 

Long. 20, lat. 10 mill. 

Huh. Barkly Islaiifl, Mauritius {Coll. Barclay). 

Genus Mauritia, IJ. Ad. 

Testa fusiformls, sjnra acuminata; apertura angusta^ lineari, antke 
truncata; columella mmerose pUcata; lahro extus hicrassaio, 
antice decurtato. 

Maeritia BARCLAYi, II. Ad. (Plate XIX. figs. 5, oa.) 

M. testa ohlongo-fusiformi, solida, striis concentrieis C07ifertis {an¬ 
tice validioribus) sculpta^ Unels rujis distantibiis trwnsversis 
cincta.y calJo vitreo tenui fulvo tecta; spira bi^evl, subacuminata, 
aplce acutiusculOf siitura leviter impressa; anfr. 8, suhplanatis, 
ultimo ascendente, |- longltudinis cequante; apertura angustu, an¬ 
tice latiore; columella callosa, piicis parvis obliquis ad 10 {supe- 
rioribus majoribus) a^itice histructa, truncata, product a, basi re- 
curvata; lahro postice angulato, margine recto, extus valde 
incrassato. 

Long. 50, lat. 15 mill, 

Ilab. Baiidy Island, Mauritius {Coll. 3TA7idrew). 

In general appearance 3Iaiiritia resembles Dibaplius, but from 
that genus the presence of folds on the columella distinguishes it. 
From Mitra it difiers both in form and in the columellar plaits being 
much more numerous and less distinct. 

Marginella (Glabella) mirabilis, Bard. MS. (Plate XIX. 
figs. 6, 6fz.) 

]\L testa trigono-ovata, soUda, polita, longltudmaliter valde plicata, 
piicis subtus ohsoletis, albida, lilaceo nebidosa et fasciata, pimctis 
lividis aspei'sis, fascia livida angusia biterriipta ad siituram et ad 
peripheriam ornata; spira parum elevata, cqnce obtuso, sutmm 
medioo'i; anfr. 6, ultimo ascendente; apertura angusia; colu¬ 
mella piicis 4 validis vix obliquis mst7'ucfa ; lahro extus valde m- 
crassato, alUdo, jyiacuUs et Ur is sanguineis notato, intus crenulato. 

Long. 32, lat. 19 mill. 

Hah. -? {Coll. Barclay). 

Xacella (Cellana) cernica, Bard. MS. (Plate XIX. 
figs. 7,7a.) 

N. testa tenui, ovafa, depresso-conica, costis obtusis radiantibus 
niimerosis et llris elevatis concenUdcis confertis undidatis decus- 
saia, aibida, radiis rubrofulvis oimatu; apice sub cent rail, ohtuso ; 
apertura ovata; fascia interna secundum superficiem exteriorem 
decussata et picta, micante, suhnargaritacea; tnargine phis mi- 
nusve late crenulato. 

Long. 39, lat. 29, alt. 10 mill. 

Eab. Barkly island, Mauritius {Coll. Barclay), 
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This beautiful example of the genus Nacella differs from the 
typical species in the apex being nearly central^ and in the form 
being depressedly conical. I therefore propose to separate it as a 
subgeiiii.s under the name of Oellana, 

Natica marmoratAj H. Ad. (Plate XIX. %. 8.) 

N. testa subglobosa^ solida, subtllisshne ac oblique striatida, alhkla^ 
pallide fulvo marmorata, juwta suturam stidgls fulvis angulatis, 
et in medio anfractus ultimi macuUs sagiltaiis seriatim fasciata; 
spira parum elevata, sitiura distincta ; unfr. 5, vejiiricosis ; aper- 
tura subsemilmiari; columella arcuata, callosa, callo antice cas- 
taneo; 'umbiiico parvo,fimiculato; labro simpUci, recto. 

Long. 1lat. 12 mill. 

Hah, Canary Islands (ColL M^Andreid), 

ScALA DELiCATULA, H. Ad. (Plate XIX. fig. 9.) 

S. testa vix perforata^ elongatO’turrita, tenui, albida, lameUis ele- 
vatis ienuibus umnerosis longitudinalibiis, ad suturam productis, 
elathrata, inter lamellas spiraliter striata; spira aiifr. 11, con- 
vexis, co'niiguis, apicalibus Icsvibus; apertura subcircniari; labro 
vLv incrassato. 

Long. 6|-, lat. 2i mill. 

Hab, Lmcerote'(Coll. MA7idreiv), 

Syrnola mindta, H. Ad. (Plate XIX. fig. 10.) 

S. testa suhiilata, in medio tumida, solidula, poliias albida; mifr, 
ad 10, planatis, fascia angusta pallide fulvo ad suturas cmcta ; 
sutu7'a mpressa; apertw'a ovata; plica parietali conspicua^ i7'mi$- 
ve}^$a; labro mtus simplici. 

Long. 4, lat. f mill. 

Ilab, Orotava (Coll. 31 Andrew), 

Turbonilla speciosa, H. Ad. (Plate XIX, fig. 11.) 

T. testa suhdaio~tU7'rita, solida, albida vel pallide fulva; anfr, 16, 
planiuscuUs, costis oMiquis validis undidatis rotimdatis instructis, 
interstitiis mquaniibus lavibus ; costis in aufractu ultimo ad peri- 
pkermn desismitibus; apeydiira ovato^quadrata; lahio I'ecto, 

Long. 18-24, lat. 4"|~5^ mill. 

Had, Yigo (Coil, 31 Andrew). 

Oancellaria pusilla, H. Ad. (Plate XIX. fig. 12.) 

C. testa impe7fo7'ata, ovato-turrita, albida^ lofigitudmaliter obtuse 
nodoso-costata et fills remoils cincta; spka elata, sutura leviter 
hnp7-essa; affr. 5, co7ivexiuscidis, ulthnio ^ longitudiiiis testm; 
apertu7'a (}blQ7iga^ antice vix canalicidata; labio a7itice smuato^ 
pirns duabis validis mstructo ; labro simplm, intus valde lirato. 

Long. 6, lat. 2^ mill. 

Hub, Canary Islands (Coll, 3I‘And}*ew). 
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Haminea subpellecida, H. Ad. (Plate XIX. fig, 13 ,) 

II. testa temissima, albida, suhpellucida, ovata, in ‘medio pler.umque 
gibbosa, longitudinaliter striis undulatis rugosls, et spiraliier 
iineis eievatis irregularibus sculpta; vertice excavato^ subper- 
forato ; apertura antice dilatata; margine columellari simpiici, 
arcuaio; lahro recto^ postice rotundato. 

Long, 17, lat. II mill. 

Sab, Lisbon (Coil. M^Andreio), 

Gohlbia modestAj II. Ad. (Plate XIX. fig. 14.) 

G. testa subtriangulari^ solidula^ cost is concent rids mscidpta, inter- 
vaiiis cost is ecquaUbus^ paliide fusca^ macidis rubris panels picta; 
ext remit ate rmtica versus umbones concava, postica arcuata; urn- 
bonibus acutis approxmatis; margine ventrall convexo^ bitus 
crenulato. 

Long. 6^, alt. 6 mill. 

Hab, Gulf of Tunis {Coll, Andrew), 

1 take this opportunity of correcting a few names given by me to 
shells in former papers, which I have since found to be preoccupied:— 

Planorbis (Adula) septemvolvis to be altered to Planorbis 
{Anc*eus) septemvolvis (Proc. ZooL^Soc. 1861, p. 145). 

Helix (Geotrochus) blanfordi to be altered to Helix 
(Geoteochus) blanfordiana (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1865, p. 415). 

Purina pfeifferi to be altered to Purina pfeifferiana (Proc. 
ZooL Soc, 1865, p. 416). 

Stylodonta (Erepta) rufocincta to be altered to Stylo- 
BONTA (Erepta) rufozonata (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1867, p. 303). 

Nanina (?R,otula) conulus to be altered to Nanina (‘?Ro- 
tula) turritella (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1867, p. 307). 


DESCEIPTIOX OP PLATE XIX. 

Pig. 1. Conns (Coronaxis) ccniicKs, p. 272. 

2. Clafhurdia robillardi, p. 272. 

3. D?iIUa barkltensis, p. 272. 

4. CoralUophikt coronata^ p, 272. 

5j ba. Mauritia harclagi, p. 273. 

6, 6«. Marginclla {Glabella) mhmhilh, p. 273. 

7, 7a. ibiacetla {Cellana) cernica^ p. 273. 

8. Natica marniorata, p. 274. 

9. Bcala delicatida^ p. 274. 

10. Spnwia mbiutaj p. 274. 

11. TurhoiilUa speciosUi p, 274. 

12. Canediaria pimlla, p. 274. 

13. Rmninea stdjpellucida^ p. 275. 

14. GouMia modesfa, p. 275. 
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May 13, 1809. 

John Gould, Esq., F.R.S., Y.P., in the Chair. 

The Secretary called the attention of the Meeting to the following 
remarkable additions to the Society’s Menagerie during the months 
of March and Aiprii:— 

1. A Senegal Coiical {Centropus seiiegalensis) from West Africa, 
being the first specimen of this bird exhibited in the Society’s col¬ 
lection. It was purchased March 8tli. 

2. Three Meiiopomas {Menopoma alleghmimise) from the Alle¬ 
ghany Tiwer, U. S. A., presented by the Trustees of the Smithsonian 
Institution, U. S. A. (March 9th), and believed to be the first exam¬ 
ples of this singular Batrachian brought alive to this country. 

3. A young Yagiiarundi Cat (Felis yaguarmidi) from Panama, 
presented by Capt, G. E. Bird, of the Royal Mail S. S. Co.’s service. 

4. A female Musk {Moschiis raoschiferus), presented by Major 
F, R. Pollock, Commissioner at Pesliawur, and most carefully con¬ 
veyed to this country by Lieut. C. H. T, Marshall, F.Z.S., from 
whom it was received March 3ist. This animal had been captured 
ill June 1807, in the Hills of Cashmere, by Major Delme Radcliffe 
of the 88tii Regiment, who shot both the parents, and brought it 
when quite a kid to Feshawur. It was now* about tw'O years old, 
and was believed to be the only Musk ever brought to Europe alive. 

5. A Cape Eared Owl (^Otiis capensis^ Smith, III. ZooL S. Afr. 
t. Isvii.), captured on the rock of Gibraltar by Iilajor Irb}^, and 
deposited in the Society’s Gardens by Lord Lilford, F.Z.S., April 
nth. In reference to this bird, Mr. Sclater remarked that, although 
its occasional occurrence upon the southern coast of Spain had been 
mentioned by Kjarboiling some years ago’^, there was not, as far as 
he was aware, any previous authentic record of a specimen of it 
having been obtained in Europe. 

6. An ^Elian’s Wart-hog (Pkacochcerus mliani), W'hich had been 
captured near Zoulla, on the coast-district of the Red Sea, and 
brought to England in one of the transports engaged on the Abyssi¬ 
nian Expedition, April loth (see Plate XX.). This animal had been 
placed in the Swine-house, next to the fine pair of ^Ethiopian Wart- 
hogs from Natal (P, mtldopkus)^ which had been presented to the 
Society by H. R. II. the Duke of Edinburgh on the ikli of May, 1866. 
The external differences between the two species were very obvious 
on comparison, the sides being much more naked in P. mliani^ while 
the hairs on the back and nape of the head were much thicker and 
longer. In P. (Mliani the ears were longer, more pointed, and more 
naked; in P. mthiojiieiis these organs were densely clothed with hair. 
In P. (sliani also the whiskers are very long and well developed. 

One other specimen of JElian’s Wart-hog had been previously 
living in the Menagerie—namely an adult female from Ashaiitee, 
presented to the Society by H.M. the Queen in 186If. 

* ^^auinaimia, ii. p. 10 (18521. ^ 8fce P. Z. 8. 1801, p. 30. 
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Mr, Sciatt^r exliibited drawings illustrative of tlie external differ¬ 
ences between these two Wart-hogs, and also made remarks upon 
their well-known cranial and dental differences, which had been fully 
described by F. Cuvier, Van der Iloeven, and Owen, but which had 
imt prevented Dr. Gray from uniting the tw'o species in lus recent 
Catalogue'^ of these aninnals. 


The following extract was read from a letter addressed by Dr. J* 
Anderson, C.M.Z.S., to Mr. A. Grote, F.Z.S., concerning his recent 
expedition to Yunaii:— 

I have brought back a large collection of birds, mammals, rep¬ 
tiles, fishes, insects, and land and freshwater nioilusks, and believe 
I have a number of novelties amongst them. I will send you a copy 
of iny report when finished, hut that will not be for some time yet, 

* P. Z. S. ISG8, p. 4f), and Cat. Carnivorous. Pneliydrrmatous, and Edentate 
Maram. p. d7»2 (I8G9). 

pRoc. ZooL. Soc.—i8(>9. No. XIX. 
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Mr. W. T. Blaiiforcl has kindly given me the names of the shells, 
ami Br. Day of j\Iadras has worked out the fishes, i shall do the 
mammals, birds, and reptiles myself, and give an account of the 
geology. I have collected vocabularies of the various native tribes, 
and shall be able to give you a rather interesting account of the hill 
tribes between Biirmah and China. 

have brought two living ^lonkeys of the Mliesiis group from 
Ymiaii, quite di&reiit from anything 1 have ever seen. I also came 
across another peculiar form of this genus, and sent the specimen 
alive to Bhaniaun under the care of a policeman (one of our guards), 
with strict orders, if it died, to preserve the skin and skeleton; this, 
however, was not done. The two specimens I have brought with 
me are small, and have the red face of Maeaciis rhesus. I agree 
with yon that more than one species have been hitherto united under 
that name. My specimens are great pets; and after they have been 
figured, I will send them to the Zoological Society. They were 
obtained in the province of Tunan, at an elevation of from 4000 to 
5000 feet. I got Thaumalea amherstice, and a Francolin which I 
am not quite sure about, as also a Pheasant, wdiich is the living 
image of the English bird. I have also species of Sutkora and P^c- 
nonoiits, and other birds which have yet to be determined. The 
mammals and reptiles are not yet finished. Day has described a 
number of new fishes, and Blanford about twelve new species of land 
and freshwater shells. 

I am trying hard to get living specimens of the pigmy Hog of 
the Terai for the Zoological Society, and hope to succeed. To-day 
I have had a letter from Mr. J. C. Haugliton, Commissioner of Jiil- 
pigoin, offering me a living Arctonyi\ which I have also accepted 
for the Society. I do not know the species yet, but it will probably 
be A. eoUarisJ^ _ 

The Secretary also read the following extract from a letter addressed 
to him by the same gentleman, dated Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
April 11th, 1869:— 

I know you will be interested to learn that the three specimens 
of Aihirus have arrived. I have taken them under my charge, and 
aoi doing all I can to mitigate their sufferings from the heat, which 
has been very great during the last few days, reaching as high as 
95° on the cool shaded side of the liouse. I have a man attending 
to them all day; and when the sun goes dowm I have them carried 
out into a cool breezy spot. I have had a new and comfortable airy 
cage constructed, as the one they were in was filthy in the extreme. 

The original specimen, which I found at Darjeeling, and which 
now belongs to Dr. Simpson, is in capital condition, and may live 
through the heat of the Bed Sea; but I doubt much if the others 
will, 1 have told Dr. Simpson to preserve their bodies if they die. 
They are most interesting animals. In appearance they are wonder¬ 
fully like Eaccoons. Every movement is Bear-like j they sit up on 
their hind quarters and strike with their paws in the same way as 
the Bear, climb like the Bear, and when irritated make the sudden 
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rush of that animal and emit a nearly similar cry; the bushy barred 
tail, which is fully as long as the body, is carried straight out, or 
nearly so. They are very fond of milk, bamboo-leaves, and grass, 
and have a strong pencJicmt for sugar. We cannot get them to eat 
any of the plain’s fruits. It will be a splendid success if they reach 
Europe alive.” 


A communication was read from Dr. F. von Mueller, F.E.S., 
G.M.Z.S., containing a list of birds permanently occurring, or perio¬ 
dically visiting, the Botanic Gardens, Melbourne:— 


1. Falco melanogemjs. 

2. leracidea herigora. 

3. - oecidejitalis. 

4. Astvr novce-hoUandicB, 

5. - approximans. 

0. Acdpiter torqiiatus. 

7. Circus assimilis, 

8. StrLv tenehricosus. 

9. Athene hoohook, 

10. - strenua. 

11. Mgotkeles novdc-hollandire. 

12. Hiru7ido neoxena. 

13. Atticora leucosternon. 

14. Bacelo gigmitea. 

15. Alcyone aziirea. 

16. Halcyon saiicta. 

17. Artanms sordid us, 

18. - superciliosus. 

19. Bkcpkm Idmndinaceimi, 

20. Pardalotus punctaius, 

21. Graitcalus melanopsis. 

22. Pachycephala melanura, 

23. - pectoralis. 

24. Colluricincla harmonica. 

25. Oreoica giitturalis. 

26. Falciinculusfrontalis. 

27- Gymnoidiina tihicen. 

28. - leueonota. 

29. Co7^coraLV leucopterus. 

30. Cormis coronoides, 

31. Strepera a7iaphonemis. 

32. -- graculina. 

33. Ilhipidw*a motaeilloides. 

34. - ruffro?is. 

35. - alhiscapa. 

•36. Seissura incpiieta, 

37. 3Ialurus cyaneus. 

38. - melanotus. 

39. Siipit'u?i7s malaeurus. 


40. ‘ Sphenoeacus gramineus. 

41 . Calaymntimsfidiginosiis. 

42. Anthus australis. 

43. Sericornu osculayis. 

44. Acantlilza chrysoiHioa. 

45. - lineata. 

46. - 7ia7ia. 

47 . Ephtliianura albifrons. 

48 . Petroica phcenicea. 

49 . - multicolor. 

50 . ChicloramphiS rufescens. 

51 . Estrelda Bella. 

52 . - teynporalis. 

53 . Amadhia latkaniL 

54 . Oreocmcia hmulata. 

55 . Oriolus viridis. 

56 . Meliphaga australasmia. 

57. - longirostris. 

58 . Glyciphila albifi'ons. 

59 . - ’fulmfro7ts. 

60 . Ptilotis penicillata. 

6 1. Anthochmra lunulata. 

62 . - mellwora. 

63 . Acanthogenys rufogulaiis. 

64. Acayithorhynchus tenuirostris. 

65 . Tropidorhyyichus corniculatus. 

66. Melithy'eptes Imiulatus. 

67. Glhnacteris scandens. 

68. Sittella chrysoptera. 

69 . Calyptorkyyichus naso. 

70. Aprosmictus scapulatus. 

71 . Platycercus exmiiis. 

72. - pennantii. 

73. Nympkims iiovmAioUandm. 

74 . Euphema elegans. 

75. Melopsittacus imdulaim. 

76 . Trichoglossus nibritorques. 

77. - pmillus. 

78 . (Mculus mnerascens. 
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79* Ckrysocccc'i/.i^ hicUlns, 

80. Fliaps chaicoptera. 

81. Peristera eJegans. 

82. Sgnoeciis australis. 

83. - diemenensis. 

84. Lohiranellns lohatus. 

85. Scolo^ax mistra!is. 

80. SchcBuicbfs australis. 

87. - subarquatus. 

88. Rhfjncima australis. 

89. Herodias sgnnafophorus. 

90. Kycficoraai caledonkvs. 

91. (rrm australis. 

92. Botaurus australis. 

93. Plaialea regia. 

94. Parphjrii) m el anal us. 

95. Fulica ausiralis. 

96. Rallus pectoralis. 

97. Gailimda teuehrosa. 


98. Cj/gnus atratiis. 

99. Cereopsis novm-Iiollandm. 

100. Anseranas melmioleuca. 

101. Berniclajuhaia. 

102. Anas superciliosa. 

103. - nmrosa. 

104. - pmnetata. 

10.5. Malacorhyiichiis memhrana- 
cells. 

UKl. Biziura lobata. 

107. Nyroca australis. 

108. Sfernula nereis. 

109. Pelicanus conspieillatus. 

110. PJialacrocorax carboides. 

111. -- leucogaster. 

112. - siddrostris. 

113. Podiceps australis. 

114. - (jularis. 


The following papers were read :— 

1. On tlie Classificatiou of tlie Anurous Batradiians. 

By St. George Mivart. 

In June 1858 Dr. Giinther read a very valuable paper before the 
Zoological Society^, stating the principles according to which he 
was disposed to arrange, systematically, the Anurous Batrachians. 
The system therein offered is that adopted by the same author in his 
Catalogue of the Frogs and Toads contained in the British Mu¬ 
seum f. 

In 1865 Mr. E. Cope gave to the world another and very different 
plan for arranging the same animalsapian which he has amended 
and further elaborated in papers published in the * Journal of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia’ §. 

Br. Gunther’s system reposes mainly on external and readily as¬ 
certainable characters. 

Mr. Cope’s system is founded on certain points of osteological 
detail. 

I venture here to propose a classiBcation which is derived from, 
and ill all the most important points agrees with, that of Br. Giin¬ 
ther, but which differs from it in certain minor respects (owing to 
a different estimate of the value of certain points of structure), while 

* Proe. Zool. Soc. 1858, p. .339. 

t ‘Catalogue of tlse Batrachia Salientia. in tlie Goilection of the British 
Museionf by Dr. Albert Giinther. 1858. 

J Ahitiirai History Eeview, %'ol. v. ISBo, p. 97. 

I Vol. tI. of the new series of that Journal, part 1, July 18GG, p. 67, and 
part 2, September 1807, p. ISO, 
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it adopts from the labours of Mr. Cope osteologicai characters noticed 
by hinij but which are here restricted in their application to the 
iimitatioii of more subordinate groups than those for which he uses 
them. 

Mr. Cope’s osteologicai system would divide the Anura into two 
great series, the Aj^ciformia and the Raaiformia. 

The Maniformia are thus characterized i —“ Coracoidei abutting; 
epicoracoidei, when present, continuous, transverse, and abutting on 
coracoidei; not connected with the latter by overlapping longitudinal 
cartilages.” 

The Arcifomiia are distinguished as follows f:—Acromials and 
coracoids divergent, the former directed forward and connected with 
the latter by a longitudinal arched cartilage, which is free from, and 
overlapped by, the corresponding cartilaginous arch of the opposite 
side.” 

This system associates Bomhindtor, Belodytes^ and Ciiltri^es with 
Ilyla^ CystignathuSy Eylodes, and Bufo, in one division; while 
Engystoma, Pliryniscus, and Heimsus are altogether separated from 
the true Toads, in order to be classed with Raiia^ Hylaranaj &c. 

Such approximations seem to me forced and unnatural, and likely 
to lead to the rejection of the system from which they necessarily 
result. 

Mr. Cope employs other osteologicai characters for more subor¬ 
dinate groups; thus his HylidceX are characterized, among other 
points, as having the fronto-parietalia shortened anteriorly, usually 
embracing a foiitanelle,” and ‘‘superior plate of ethmoid never 
covered by frooto-parietals, usually produced anteriorly, between 
fronto-nasals.” 

Skeletal characters are, indeed, most valuable ones in leading us to 
detect.the deepest and truest affinities of vertebrate animals. But 
these affinities once found, it is very desirable that zoological classi¬ 
fications should not, if it can possibly be avoided, repose upon them 
only, but rather on more external and more readily ascertainable 
characters. Such external characters will probably be found to 
exist in all really natural groups, although they may turn out to 
be distinctions so little obvious that they might never have been 
noticed, but for the guidance afforded by the previous careful study 
of the osteology of such groups. 

As to the particular character selected to distinguish Mr. Cope’s 
two great primary divisions, 1 cannot think it of anything like the 
importance § he attaches to it. The point is one easily to be studied, 
as the Common Frog is the type of the Raniformia, wdiiie the Com¬ 
mon Toad exemplifies the Arciform type of structure. 

When the two adult shoulder-girdles are compared, a considerable 

* Journal Acad. Phil, new series, vol. vi. pt. 2, p. 190. 

t Ibid. pt. 1, p. 67. 

t Ibid. p. bO. 

§ I am fortified in this, I rejoice to say, by the valuable opinion of one of the 
very first of existing osteologists, I mean niy esteemed friend Mr, K. Parker, 
F.R.8. 
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difference certainly appears at first sight to exist; but if a Frog of 
a somewhat earlier age is examined, it will be seen to be as arcife- 
rous as in the Toad. In Mr. Parker’s elaborate Monograph on the 
shoulder-girdle, published by the Ray Society, this fact is well shown 
at plate 5, where the various stages are represented between the 
shoulder-girdle of the Frog-tadpole, “ with budding limbs but per¬ 
fect tail ’’ (fig. i), and that of the *‘old male Frog” (fig. 11). fn 
the Frog, a few weeks after metamorphosis (fig. 9), the arched car¬ 
tilages are well shown ; and the young Frog toitli the tail absorbed 
(fig. 6) exhibits a condition, as regards the overlapping cartilaginous 
arches, closely resembliny that presented by the Toad of the first 
simmer (fig. 16). 

Now the existence of structures in a rudimentary, transitory con¬ 
dition during the development of certain animals, does not necessarily 
invalidate the employment of the manifest conspicuous presence of 
such structures in the adult condition of other animals as distin¬ 
guishing characters of the latter. But in all such cases a really 
marked distinction must be capable of being drawm. This cannot 
be said to be the case in the present instance, where two animals (the 
commoir Frog and Toad) closely resemble each other after they have 
assumed their final, adult external form. 

The x4.nura, then, can hardly, I think, be divided into two primary 
sections on the strength of a character so little distinctive as Mr. 
Parker’s observations prove the visible presence of these cartila¬ 
ginous arches to be. I say visible presence, because even in tlie 
old male Frog this arch really persists, though its existence is dis¬ 
guised and hidden by the superficial extension over it of the lower 
part of the coracoid. Some of the other characters are also but 
little satisfactory. Thus the presence of a fontanelle is sometimes 
at least merely a proof of the immaturity of the individual possess¬ 
ing it. 

The Aniira form such a remarkably homogeneous group, that 
their subdivision is a work of great difiSculty. I fully agree with 
Mr. Cope that adaptive modifications should be neglected as affording 
distinctive characters of groups, in favour of others going deeper 
into their essential relations and affinities. But here it is not at all 
evident to me which are the really essential characters; and when 
these cannot be clearly distinguished, I think it well to turn to sueli 
others as can easily be observed, though regretting at the same time 
the absence of more significant and satisfactory’’ distinctions. 

Thus the system proposed by Dr. Gunther should, I think, be 
retained as far as possible, being so " complete and practically use¬ 
ful,” as Mr. Cope acknowledges''^. 

That Dr. Gunther’s system admits now of some modification, I 
think its author would freely acknowledge. The discovery that some 
species of Caliula have very large digital disks, while others are 
totally devoid of such expansions, cannot but cause grave doubts as 
to the propriety of the dividing the Anura into large groups on the 
strength of such a character. Then the presence or absence of a 
Natural History Review, vol. v. p. 120. 
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web is sometimes so variable in one and the same geiius^ that, I sub¬ 
mit, family distinctness can hardly be determined W it. I therefore 
propose to treat the presence or absence of disks as a character of 
minor importance, and to place in one family all forms not otherwise 
distinguishable than by tiie presence or absence of a web. 

The two remarkable and aberrant genera Pipa and Bactylethra 
(which agree in having the eiistachian tubes so united as to have but 
one pharyngeal orifice, and in being destitute of a tongue) I am not 
disposed to regard as low forms. The absence of the tongue is a 
defect; but then the highest of all reptiles (the Crocodiiia) differ from 
the inferior forms of their class by a similar one. The single eiista- 
chiaii opening is certainly rather an evidence of higher development. 

It is with considerable doubt, and mainly out of deference to the 
opinion of others, that I make Flpa and Bactylethra types of one 
and 'the same primary subordinal division. It may be that Pipa is 
to the edentulous Anura what Bactylethra is to the toothed forms, 
and that they are, as Air. Cope has suggested'^, extremes of two 
different series. Nevertheless the agreement betw^een these genera 
is very reinarkable, not only as to the absence of a tongue and the 
structure of the tympanum, but also as regards the expanded sacral 
vertebra, the absence of parotoids and of teeth on the palate, the 
iiidden tympanum, and the broadly ebbed toes. 

In searciiing for an important character by which to divide pri¬ 
marily the rest of the Anura, I have to choose between that afforded 
by the expansion or non-expansion of the transverse process of the 
sacral vertebra, and the presence or absence of maxillary teeth, as 
(considering the conditions presented by the genus Calhila) I de¬ 
cline altogether to adopt as an important distinction the expansion 
of the ends of the digits into disks. ^ 

The sacral dilatation is certainly a very remarkable structure, and 
one probably rather essential than adaptive f. Nevertheless, were 
it to be selected as the primary character, it would lead to the asso¬ 
ciation of Engystoma and Bufo with Hyla and Biscoglossm^ and the 
radical separation of the last-named genus from Rana^ and of Poly- 
pedates and Hylodes from Hyla, 1 therefore conclude to adopt that 
character which Dr. Giinther considers the most important after the 

^ Natural History EeHew, 1SG5, vol. v. p. 98. 

t Dr. Glintber says, “ Wliat mthience the dilated or more cylindrical form of 
the process of sacral vertebra has upon the mode of life is difficult to explain, as 
it does not absolutely correspond with other physiological or anatomical charac¬ 
ters. The pelvis obtains by the dilatation of these processes miieli more firm¬ 
ness ; and a lateral motion is more or less entirely impeded. 'SSie should there¬ 
fore expect to meet with this character in those Balrachmiis which are provided 
with the longest and most powerful hind legs, according to the pliysicai problem 
that the longest lever requires the strongest centre. Hut, on the cotitrary, the 
Eatrachians with the shortest legs exl'iibit a much-dilated sacral vertebra, whilst 
on the other hand the long-legged Hylkla‘ show the same peculiarity. In fact, 
this osieohgkid form seems to be conneeied teifh none of the 'modifuritkyns cfb/co- 
■motion; for we find among these Eatrachians good swimmers as well as had. 
tree- as well as earth-frogs, those whicli always hop as well as those which often 
crawl; finally we are unable to refer to it a peculiarity of any part of the propa¬ 
gation.” (P. Z. S. 1858, p. 340.) 
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tongue and digital disks—which latter I decline to select. This 
character is the presence of maxillary teeth. 

On this subject Dr. Gunther obserYes'^, ‘‘When we consider that 
the lower jaw of the tailed Batrachiaus is prorided with a series of 
teethe and that these are wanting in all the tailless Batrachiaos, we 
are obliged to acknowledge the importance of this character.” Since 
this was written, however, two forms have been discovered which a?^e 
provided with mandibular teeth t; and this may perhaps be considered 
to strengthen Dr. Giiother’s refusal to consider the possession of teeth 
a primary character—a refusal lie fortifies l)y reference to the Eden¬ 
tata and Salmonidee. 

But the learned Doctor's refusal wrs mainly grounded on his “not 
being able to consider the character of the dentition among the tail¬ 
less Batracbians as one intimately connected ^\ith their mode of life” 
an objection the force of wdiich I am so far from being disposed to 
admit that I would select for classificatory purposes tiie least 
adaptive characters I could find, provided they were constant and 
easily to be ascertained. It is true that in the Edentata we have 
edentulous and many toothed forms, hut then these forms are very 
distinct; we have no edentulous Arniadiilos and no toothed Ant- 
eaters, and indeed the order may w'ell be primarily divided according 
to the dentition; so that I think that, on the whole, the Edentata 
favour my view. 

Gharacters as to dentition serve also to define the primary divisions 
of the orders Primates, Chiroptera, Insectivora, Cetacea, and Mar- 
supialia, at the least, if not others also; and the edentulous Chelonia 
form the most natural and well-defiiied primary groups of existing 
Eep tiles. 

Mr. Cope opposes the adoption of dental characters for important 
divisions as follow^s :—“The increase of knowdedge furnishes us with 
cases of rudimeiital dentition, indicating a less significance for the 
character which has been supposed to characterize the Bufoniformia. 
Such occurs in the genus Cofostethm^ Cope, wdiicli seems to be quite 
identical with Dendrohates, except in the possession of teeth. Micro- 
hyla^ a true Engystomatid, is said by Dr. Giiuther to possess teeth; 
and minute rugosities on the maxilise of Callida natatrix deceived 
me into the belief at one time that teeth actually existed. Among 
arciferoiis genera Eupenijdiix (Stekidachiier) is said by him to possess 
very minute teeth, wiiich in some adults are entirely wanting ”§. 

To this it may be replied that the loss of teeth in certain iodividnals, 
perhaps aged, can hardly be a valid reason to reject this character as 
one of weight. Secondly", Microfiyki does not possess teeth; the 
possession of teeth was attributed to it by Dr. Gunther on the 

* Proc. 2ool. Soc. 1858, p. ;]40. 

t These are:—described by Peters, in ‘Berlin Monats.’ 
18l3;,h p. l-W; and Crrj/jmcus, described by Capo in ‘Journal of Acad. Phila¬ 
delphia,’ 181)7, vol. vi. part 2, p- 205. ' 

J Proe, Zool. Soc. 1858, p. o40. 

^ Journal of the Acad, of Xai. Se. of PliiJadiJj'ihia. new series, vol. vi. part 2, 

p. 180. ■ 
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authority of Tschudi^ and MM. Biimeril and Bibroiif. Thirdly, 
Mr. Cope admits that he was misled as to the existence of teeth in 
Callida natatrh. Perhaps a similar circumstance may have occurred 
as regards Colostetlius, or perhaps Hylaplesia may be found to have 
teeth at some period of life. 

Next ill importance to the presence or absence of teeth I am dis¬ 
posed to rank the condition of the development of the ear and the 
dilatation of the sacral transverse process. I am moreover inclined 
to lay additional weight on them from their not being adaptive cha¬ 
racters—the dilatation of the sacral vertebra being, as we have seen, 
apparently independent of locomotive habit. 

As to the condition of the internal ear, neither Dr. Gunther nor 
Mr. Cope are disposed to attach primary importance to it; and I 
fully agree with the first-named author in thinking that ‘^'the Batra- 
chiaiis with imperfectly developed ear would form together an un¬ 
natural group, and would be separated too far from other allied 
forms”?, if that character were made the main character in Batra- 
chian classification. NevertheBss it seems to me a character of such 
great importance that I propose to rank it next after the presence or 
absence of teeth. 

Of the characters that remain the most readily available are the 
presence or absence of parotoids and the dilatation or non-dilatation 
of the tips of the digits. 

That the latter character is, as Mr. Cope considers, not one of 
any great real value, seems to me to be demonstrated, as before said, 
by tiie varying condition in which it is found in the single genus 
Calhila. The presence or absence of parotoids therefore may, I 
think, well take precedence of the digital disks as a distinctive cha¬ 
racter. .As to the presence or absence of a web between the toes,” 
that character can only be applied with doubt and uncertainty even 
to certain groups ranking as low as genera. 

Making use of these characters in the subordination above indi¬ 
cated, we shall have, besides Pqm and Dactyletkra, two great series— 
(]) a toothed (Frog) series, and (2) an edentulous (Toad) series. As 
some of the animals of the latter series seem to offer the lowest 
condition found in the order, we may ascend through them to the 
Frogs, beginning with a section containing those in which the ear is 
imperfect. The first family of these will be the MMnophrymda', 
which have parotoid glands and a tongue free anteriorly. The 
second family will be the Fhry:iisdd(Sy in which there are no parotoid 
glands, and in which the tongue is fixed in front. The next eden¬ 
tulous section will consist of such toothless forms as have a perfect 
ear. It will contain one family with an uodilated sacral vertebra 
(the Hylapksidm) and three families in which the sacral vertebra is 
dilated, the first of the three (Bufonid£e) having parotoid glands, the 
other two being destitute of such structures and distinguished from 

* ‘ Classification dev Batraehier,’ p. 71, maxHIares ei jmlafbwii 

t Erpetologie Oeiievale. vol. viii. p. 614. 

; Proc. Zooi. 8oe. 1858. p. 34*2. 
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each other by the tongue being fixed in front as usual (the Bngy- 
stomidca) or free in front (the KemrhinidcB), 

The toothed (or Frog) series may also be similarly divided into 
two sections:—first, those with an imperfect ear, the Bomhiaatoridcei 
secondly, those with a perfect ear. This latter section coutaiiis 
more families than any other section of the order, there being three 
families in which the sacral vertebra is not dilated, and four in which 
it is dilated—seven in all. In order, however, to place those families 
in Juxtaposition which have most affinity for each other {e.g, the 
Biscoglossidce next to the Ranidce, &;c.) I have thought it desirable, 
in the annexed table, to treat the dilatation of the sacral vertebra as 
subordinate to the presence or absence of parotoids. I do not, how¬ 
ever, consider, as I have already^ said, the latter character to be infe¬ 
rior in importance; but such a way of treating the matter is conve¬ 
nient in this particular instance. 

Thus the FlectromantidcB^ with parotoids and nori-dilated sacial 
vertebra, will come first, then those with parotoids and dilated sacral 
vertebra; first, the Alytida, without digital disks, and then the 
Felodryadidms with them. 

Of those without parotoids the Fhjlid<s have a dilated sacral 
vertebra and digital disks; while undilated sacral vertebra is common 
to the Folypedatid(s and Eanidcei which differ in the presence or 
absence of the disks ; after these the JDiscoglossidcs, which have tiie 
sacral vertebra dilated, but are devoid of disks. 

Finally come Fipa and Bactyletlira, which thus form a third 
primary division of the Anura, characterized by a highly developed 
tympanum, but no tongue. 

ANUEA. 

A. maxillary teeth at any time of lifey hut with a tongue. 


L Ear imperfect. 

Tongue free in front . Ehinophrynidre. 

Tongue fixed in front. Flirijimcidce, 

11. Ear perfect. 

a. Sacral vertebra not dilated. Ihjlaplesidce. 

p. Sacral vertebra dilated. 

1. Parotoids.. ... BiifonuRe. 

2. No parotoids. 

Tongue free in front. Xemrhhrhke. 

Tongue fixed in front... Engystomidte. 

B. With inaxiliary teeth at some time of life and with a tongue. 

I. Ear imperfect ... Bombinatondm. 

IL Ear perfect. 

a. Parotoids. 

1. Sacral vertebra not dilated .... Plectromanfidce. 

2. Sacral vertebra dilated. 

No digital disks.. Alytkice. 

Digital disks .. Felodnjadkhe. 
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/3. No parotoids. 

1. Sacral vertebra dilated; digital 

disks.. Sylidm. 

2. Sacral vertebra undilated; digital 

disks . Polypedatidm. 

3. Sacral vertebra undilated; no 

digital disks.. Manidi2. 

4. Sacral vertebra dilated; no digital 

disks. Bkcoglossidce. 

C. No tongue ; maxillary teeth present or absent. 

I. Maxillary teeth absent. Pipidce. 

n. Maxiiiaiy teeth present . Bactylethridce. 


Section A. iVb maxillary teeth; a tongue. 

Division I. Ear imperfect. 

Fam. L RllINOPHRYNIDiE. 

No tympanum ; no cavum tympani; no eustachian tubes; trans¬ 
verse processes of sacral vertebra dilated; parotoid glands present 
but hidden, large, with smooth surface; tongue free in front, fixed 
behind; fingers webbed at the base, toes half webbed; ^‘no articulated 
ribs or opistliocoelian vertebrae;” ^‘ethmoid septal walls ossified to 
the end of the muzzle, and separating the prefrontals; its superior 
plate covered by the completely ossified fronto-parietale. Fronto- 
nasalia well developed, entirely in contact with fronto-parietalia^ 
separated by a median point of the latter and by the ethmoid sep¬ 
tum.” Coracoid and epicoracoid divergent, connected by a nar¬ 
row single cartilage; the former not dilated, in contact with, or 
slightly separated from, that of the opposite side.” Nine vertebrae 
and a coccyx attached by two condyles. 

Tropical America. 

Ekmophrynus, Bum. & Bibron, viii. p. 758, pL 91. figs. 2, 2a; 
Gunther, P, Z. S. 1858, p. 348; Cope, Nat. Hist. Review, voL v. 
1865, p. 100, 

Genus Ehimphryms, Mexico. 

Fam. II. Phryniscid.®. 

No tympanum; no cavum tympani; eustachian tubes absent or 
rudimentary ; transverse processes of sacral vertebra dilated ; no pa¬ 
rotoid glands; tongue more or less elongate, fixed in front, free 
behind, where it is entire; digits free or webbed, but undiiated or 
only moderately dilated. No arciform cartilages. 

Neotropical and Australian, Indian and Ethiopian regions. 

This is almost equivalent to the Brachycephalina of Dr. Giinther, 
including, as it does, the Phryniscidces Brachycepkalidm, ancl adding 
to them the Micrhylidm (Cat. of Bat. Salientia, pp. 42, 45, & 121, 
and Synopsis, p. 8). 
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SuMam. 1. Phryntscina. 

Prefroutals small, widely removed from each other and from the 
froiito-parietals; eustachian tubes rudimentary; no digital disks; 
precoracoidei present and smaller than coracoids”^. 

See Cope, Journal of Acad, of Phil. 1(S67, p. 195, 

Genera:— Fhrpiiscus, Neotropia ; Psetidophrynei Australian ; 
BrachyeephahiSs Neotropia. 

Subfam. 2. Hemisina. 

No eustachian tubes; tongue posteriorly retractile into a sheath; 
fronto-parietal and prefrontal bones fully developed, in contact, the 
latter separated to end of muzzle by ossified ethmoid septum ; manu¬ 
brium present; coracoids more slender than precoracoids • no digital 
disks. 

See Cope, 1. c. p, 198. 

Genus Hemisus, Ethiopia. 

Subfam. 3. Michrylina. 

Precoracoidei wanting; no eustachian tubes ; ethmoid arch ossi¬ 
fied ; prefroutals fully developed, in contact witii each other and 
fronto-parietais ; latter complete; moderate digital disks. 

Genus Micrhyla, Indian region. 

Division II. Bar perfect. 

Subsection a. Sacral vertebra not dilated. 

Fani. IIL HYLAPLESiD.E (Gihither). 

A tympanum and cavum tympani; two eustachian tubes; pro¬ 
cesses of sacral vertebra not dilated; no parotoid glands; tongue 
free behind; digits free and all dilated at their ends; no arciform 
cartilages; precoracoids present ; sacrum distinct from coccygeal 
style, three lobes to the liver; prefroutals widely separated ; ethmoid 
broad, ossified to extremity of muzzle; terminal phalanges with two 
divaricate limbs. 

Tropical x\merica. 

Jlylaplesid^e, Giiiitber, Cat. of Bat. Sal. p. 124. 

Dendrohatidmy Cope, Journal Phil. 1867, p. 197. 

Genus HijlaplesiUy Neotropia. 

Subsection /3. Sacral vertebra dilated. 

Fam, lY. Bufonid^e (Gunther). 

A tympanum and cavum tympani; two eustachian tubes; pro- 

* These characters may not apply to Pmudophryne, which does not appear 
to^be iiiclucled by Cope in his though in the paper in the Nat 

Hist. Review it is placed beside /. c. p. 102. 
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cesses of sacral vertebra dilated ; parotoid glands present; tongue 
free behind ; digits not dilated, toes more or less webbed. 

Cosmopolitan, except Australia. 

Subfam. 1. Kalophrynina. 

No arcifonn cartilages; precoracoids present; prefrontals fully 
developed, forming suture with each other and fronto-parietals ; skin 
of the back forming one large flat parotoid. East-Indiaii islands. 

Genus Kalophrynus^ Indian region. 

Subfam. 2. Bufonina. 

Arciform cartilages ; precoracoids present; parotoids normal, pro¬ 
minent. Cosmopolitan, except Australia. 

Genera:— Bufo, cosmopolitan, except Australia ; Otilophus, Neo¬ 
tropical region; Feltaphryne, Neotropical region; Pseudobufot East- 
Indiaii archipelago; ScMsmaderma, Ethiopiaj}. 

Earn. V. Xenorhinid.®. 

A tympanum and cavum tympani; two eustachian tubes ; pro¬ 
cesses of sacral vertebra dilated; no parotoid glands; tongue en¬ 
tirely attached behind, free in front; digits all free, but only the toes 
provided with disks; tympanum distinct, large; no tarsal tubercle ; 
habit of Enyysioma. 

New Guinea. 

See Peters, Berlin. Monats. 1863, p. 82. 

Bomhinator oxycephalus, Scblegel, Handleiding tot de beolfening 
der Dierkunde, ii. p. o8, tab. iv. fig. 74. 

Genus Xenorkma^ Australian region. 

Fam. VI. Engystomid.'E. 

A tympanum and cavum tympani; two eustachian tubes; pro¬ 
cesses of sacral vertebra dilated; no parotoid glands; tongue fixed 
in front; digital disks present or absent. 

African, Indian, Neotropical, and Australian regions. 

Includes EngysiornidcB, Bkinodermatidce^ Brachymend^e, and 
I{yJmdacfyUd€B of Dr. Giinther, Cat. of Bat. Salientia, Synopsis, 
pp. 8 & 9. 

Subfam I. Engystomina. 

Coracoidei abutting; no precoracokls; no arciform cartilages. 

Mngystomid(X of Cope, 1. c. pp. 190 & 191. 

Genera :— Engystoma^ Neotropical region ; Diplopehna, Indian 
region; Chcojms (Systoma)^ Indian; Glypkogiossm, Indian; Caliida^ 
Indian; Br achy merits^ Ethiopian; Adenojnera, Neotropical; Pachj^ 
hatrackm (?), Australia. 

Subfam. 2. Brevicipittna. 

Coracoidei abutting; precoracoids present; no arciform cartilages. 
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Genera:— Breviceps^ Ethiopian region; Chelijdohatrachus, Xm- 
t rail an; Hypojiachus^ Neotropical; Bkimdenna, Neotropical; Ate- 
lopus, Neotropical; Copea, Neotropical. 

Subfam. 3. Paludicolina. 

Coracoids and precoracoids present; also arciform cartilages. 
Genus Faludicola, Neotropical region. 


Section B. With maxillary teeth at so7ne time of life, and with a 

tongue. 

Division I, Ear imperfect. 

Fam. VIL BoMBiNATORio.ii (Giinther). 

Tympanum and cavum tyampani present or absent; eustachian 
tubes always absent, or reduced to a minute foramen with an absent 
tympanum (Caeofus ); transverse processes of sacral vertebra almost 
always dilated ; no parotoid glands; tongue fixed in front; toes free 
or webbed; no digital disks; arciform cartilages present. 

Paisearctic and Neotropical regions, and New Zealand. 

Subfam. 1. Bombinatorina. 

No tympanum; no cavum tympaiii; eustachian tubes rudimentary, 
minute, or wanting; tongue entirely adherent; fingers free; toes 
webbed vomerine teeth; vertebrae opistboccelian ; ribs present; a 
fronto-parietal fontanelie; prefrontals in contact anteriorly; one 
coccygeal cotylus. 

Genus Bombinator':, Palsearctic region. 

Subfam. 2. Pelobatina. 

No tympanum; no cavum tympani; eustachian tubes, if present, 
very narrow; tongue free behind {Bidoeusl)^ nearly entire; ver¬ 
tebrae procoelian; no ribs ; vomerine teeth ; coccygeal style without 
condyloid articulation, its axial portion restricting that of the sacrum 
and connate with it.’’ 

Genera:— Pelohates, Europe; Didocus, Europe. 

Subfam. 3. Alsodina. 

No tympanum, cavum tympani, or eustachian tubes (Telmato- 
bms ?); toes webbed ; sacral vertebra not, or scarcely dilated ; ver- 
tebris procoelian; no ribs ; coccyx attached by two condyles; vome¬ 
rine teeth present or absent. 

Genera:— Abodes^ Neotropia; Tehmtohiiis, Neotropia. 

Subfam. 4. Ca cotin A. 

Tympanum absent, but minute eustachian tubes; sacral vertebra 
not dilated; toes quite free ; vomerine teeth. 

Genus Caeoftw^ Giinther, P. Z. S. 1868, p. 482, Neotropia. 
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When reading his paper before the Zoological Society, Dr. Giiiitlier 
called attention to the interesting and highly remarkable parallelism 
between this genus of South America and the European 

Subfam, 5. Liopelmatina. 

Tympanum none (or hidden) ; no eustachian tubes; sacral ver¬ 
tebra dilated ; no vomerine teeth ; toes webbed at tlie base. 

Genus Liopelma, Fitz., and Giinther, B. Mus. Cat. MS., New 
Zealand. 

Divison IL Ear perfect. 

Subsection a, Parotoids, 

Fam. Yin. Plectromantid.e. 

A tympanum and cavum tympani; tw’o eustachian tubes, each 
with a considerable aperture; transverse processes of sacral vertebra 
not dilated; parotoids present as a large oblong gland behind the 
mouth ; tongue large, rounded and free behind ; toes nearly all 
free, but with small disks; no disks to fingers. [Arciform cartilages 
present ?] 

Genus PieciromaniiSi Neotropical region. 

Fam. IX. Alytid.^. 

Answers to the Ahjtidcs and TJpeToliidcs of Dr. Giinther. 

A tympanuin, cavum tympani, and eustachian tubes present; 
transverse processes of sacral vertebra dilated ; parotoid glands pre¬ 
sent ; tongue fixed in front; digits not dilated at the tips; arciform 
cartilages present. 

Palsearctic, Nearctic, and Neotropical regions. 

Subfam. 1. Alytina. 

Vertebrae opistboccelian ; ribs present; first coccygeal vertebra 
united as usual with the second or style, but furnished with posteriorly 
divergent diapopbyses, and attached to the sacral by two cotyloid 
cavities ; a fronto-parietal fontanelle; terminal phalanges continuous, 
simple.” 

Genus Alytes^ Palaearctic region. 

Subfam. 2. Scaphiopobina. 

Vertebrae proccelian ; no ribs; no coccygeal diapopbyses; coccyx 
connate with sacrum ; terminal phalanges continuous, conic. 

Genus ScapMopus^ North jAmerica. 

Subfam. 3. Uperoliina (Uperoliidcs, Gunther). 

Vertebrae procoelian ; no ribs; coccyx separate, attached to two 
condyles, with no diapopbyses; terminal phalanges simple. 

Genera :— EyperoUii^, Neotropical region ; MeUoporm^ Neotro¬ 
pical ; Natterena^ Neotropical* 
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Farii. X. Pelodryadid.® (Giiiither). 

A tympaiiuiiij cavuin tympanic and eustachiaii tubes present; 
transverse processes of sacral vertebra dilated; parotoid glands pre¬ 
sent ; tongue fixed in front; digits dilated at tlie tips. 

Genera :— Fkijllomediisa, Neotropical region ; Pelodrijctii^ Aus¬ 
tralian j ChiroclryaSi iiustralian. 

Subsection |3. No parotoids. 

Fain. XL IIylid.e (Giiiither)- 

A tympanimij cavum tympaiii, and eustachiaii tubes present; 
transverse processes of sacral vertebra dilated; no parotoid glands ; 
tongue fixed in front; digits dilated into disks at the tips ; arciforni 
cartilages present; coccyx articulated by two condyles; “ fronto- 
parietals shortened anteriorly, usually embracing a fontanelle ; ter¬ 
minal phalanges articulated inferiorly on to the extremity of the 
penultimate, globular or swollen proximally, and giving rise to the 
curved acute distal portion.*’ 

Genera Cosmopolitan, except Indian and Ethiopian re¬ 

gions; H'ljlella, Neotropical; Olohjgon (TAoropa), Neotropical; 
Fseudaeris (CAorophiiiis), North xlmericaii; FoMiat Neotropical; 
Litoria, Australian; Tripriony Neotropical; Opisthodelphys, Neo¬ 
tropical ; Trachycephalus, Neotropical; Nototrema, Neotropical. 

Fam. XII. PoLYFEDATiD.E (Giinther). 

A tympanum, cavum tympani, and eustachiaii tubes present; 
transverse processes of sacral vertebra not dilated; no parotoid 
glands ; tongue fixed in front; arciforni cartilages present or absent; 
digits dilated at the tips. 

Answers to the Folypedatidis and Hylodidm of Br. Gunther. 

Cosmopolitan, except Palsearctic region. 

Subfam. 1. Polypedatina. 

Coracoids and precoracoids, but no arciforni cartilages; simple 
coccyx attached by two cotyloid cavities; manubrium bony. No 
fronto-parietal fontanelle; toes almost always more or less webbed. 

Genera:— Ltalus, Indian and Ethiopian regions; Meyalixahis^'y 

-?; Hylaranciy Indian and Ethiopian; Leptomantisfy Indian ; 

Jlyhmbaiesy Ethiopian; P/afyma?itis, Indian and Polynesia; 
Coniufer, Indian and ^iustralian; Hemimantky Ethiopian; Mkaao- 
2 )korus, Indian; Chira7iHtntiSy Ethiopian; Poiypedates, Indian and 
Ethiopian; ThelodertnaX, Indian; Rappia^ Indian and xlustraliaii 
regions and the Seyehelies. 

Subfam. 2. Acridina. 

' Arciforni cartilages present; vertebrae procoeliaii; simple coccyx 

* Skeletal characters unknown, but placed provisionally beside Lvctim. 

t Placed here on the authority of Peters, who says it is so like LvaJits. 

J Placed here on the authority of Cope. 
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with two condyles ; terminal phalanges curved, sharp-pointed, swollen 
at the base, lijdoid ; ethmoid never covered by fronto-parietals. 

Genera:— Acns^ North America; Leij/lal (iveferstein), Costa 
Rica. 

Sabfam. 3. Hylodina. 

Arciform cartilages present; vertebrcT procoeliaii; coccyx separate, 
attached to two condyles; manubrium wanting, or cartilaginous; ter¬ 
minal phalanges with a transverse limb (Straljonia/Uis‘1), not iiyloid. 

Genera:— Eiosia, Neotropical region; Epirkexis^ Neotropical; 
PhjjllohateSj Neotropical; Hylodes, Neotropical; Cropodactylas^ 
Neotropical; Strahomantis (1), Neotropical. 

Subfam. 4. Calostethina, 

Precoracoids present, but no arciform cartilages; xipliisternuin 
and manubrium wanting; terminal phalanges with transverse limb ; 
no vomerine teeth. 

CulosteihidcsQi Cope, Journ, Ac. Philad. 2nd ser. voL vi. pt. 2, 

Genus CalostetlmS) Neotropia. 

Fam. XIII. Ranidje, 

A tympanum, cavuni tympani, and eustachiau tubes present; 
transverse processes of sacral vertebra not dilated; no parotoid 
glands; tongue fixed in front; arciform cartilages present or absent; 
digits not dilated at the tips. 

Answers to the EanidcB and Cy^tlgmthidcQ of Dr. Giinther. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Subfam. 1. Ranina. 

No arciform cartilages; manubrium with a strong bony style; 
xipMsternum similar; no fronto-parietal foutanelle; no mandibular 
teeth. 

Genera:— Rana^ all regions except the Australian region; Odon- 
^oplirymis, Neotropical; Dicroylossiis, Indian; Oxijglomis^ Indian; 
P/irymbairaelms, Ethiopian; IlojolobatracIiiiSf Indian; Phrym-^ 
ghssus (? skeletal characters unknown, but otherwise very like Oxg- 
ghum) ; Clinotarms (skeletal characters unknown),-? 

Subfam. 2. Cystignathina. 

Arciform cartilages present; manubrium wanting or cartilaginous 
(except Limnochans) ; a styloid osseous xipMsternum with a carti¬ 
laginous disk; sometimes a fronto-parietal foutanelle; no mandibular 
teeth. 

Genera:— Pseudzs, Neotropical region; Pltliecopslss Neotropical; 
Mixophjes^ Australian; Pgxicephalus, Ethiopian and Indian; Cera- 

tophrgs. Neotropical; ZachcBmis, -- d ; Platgplectrum^ Australian ; 

J^feobatmekus, CgelorhamphuSi Neotropical; Limmdg’- 

nastes, Australian; Criala, Australian; Eimphleus^ Neotropical; 
Pleurademay Neotropical; Leiuperus, Neotropical; Hgiorldm^ Neo- 
Proc. Zoon. Soc, — 1869, No, XX. 
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tropical; Limnocharu^ - 1; CystignathiiSf Neotropical and 

Etliiopiaii* 

Subfani. 3, HEiiiPHiiACTiNA* 

Mandibular teetli. 

Gemis Ilemmhrmtus^ NeotropicaL 


Fam. XIY. Discoglossid.e (Giintlier). 

A tympaiiiirn^ caviuii tyrnpanij and enstacliian tubes present; 
transTerse processes of sacrrd A'crtebra dilated; no parotoid glands ; 
tongue fixed in front; digits not dilated at the tips ; arcifcrni carti¬ 
lages ]')reseiit or absent; bony inrjiul.riimi present or absent; ribs 
present or absent; maiidibiilar teeth present or absent. 

xiiistvers to both the BiseoglosskL'^ and the A^t eraphrydidm of 
Dr. Gihitlier. 

Cosmopolitans except Nearctic and Ethiopian regions. 

Subfam. i* Chieoleptina. 

Tertebixe proccelian; no ribs; areiforni cartilages present; iiia- 
nnbriuin wanting or cartilaginous; fronto-parietal bones complete^ 
no fontanelle; xiphisterniiin a cartilaginous plate; no mandibular 
teeth. 

Genera;— Chirole'pte^i Australian region ; Eackcsiim (?); Calyp- 
tocepkalms NeotropicaL 

Subfam. 2. Asterophrydina. 

Vertebrae opistliocoeliaii; no ribs; arcifonn cartilages present; 
210 iiiandibiilar teeth. 

Genera :■— Cryjitotis, Australian region; Asfemphrys^ Australian; 
XempJmjs, Indian; MegalopJirys, Indian; Xannopimjs, Indian. 

Subfam. 3. Pelddytina. 

Vertebrse proecElian; no ribs; arciform cartilages present; no 
Hiandibiilar teeth* 

Genera ;—FelodyieSj Pahearctic region ; Lepiolraekkwij Indian 
region. 

Subfam. 4. Biscogeossina. 

I'ertebrae opistlioccelian: short ribs present; arciform cartilages 
present; no inandibukr teeth. 

Genera:— Biseoglossits, Palsearetic region; Zaplmmij Palmar otic; 
Lafomay Palmaictic, 

Subfam, 5. Aethkoleptina. 

^No arciform caitiiages; no ribs; precoracoids present; no man¬ 
dibular teetli; manubrium and xipliistenium bony ; no foiitaiieiie. 

Genus drikmleptw^ Ethiopian region. 
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SuLfam. u. Gryfiscina. 

Arcifomi cartilages present: no ribs (?); mandibular teeth 
deyeloped. 

Cope, Joann Ac. Fhiiad. 1867 3 voL tI. pt. 2, p. 205» 

Genus Gryjnscv.s^ Neotropia. 


Section C. No tongue ; niaxilkiry teeth ‘present or absent. 
Dmsioii 1. No maceUlarg teeth, 

Fam. XT. Pipid-e. 

A tjnipaniim fuid an entirely bony caviim tjnij3ani; eiistacliian 
lubes united, wit]i a single oral opeiiing; transverse processes of 
sacral vertebra dilated ; no parotoids; no tongue; atlas and second 
vertebra coiidiient; vast cartilaginous xiphoid and great arciform 
cartilages. 

Genus Fipa, Neotropical region. 

Division II. Maxillanj teeth, 

Fam. XTI. Dactylethrid.e. 

A tympaiiiira and an entirely bony eaviim tympani; eustacliian 
tubes united, vitb a single oral ciicoing; transverse processes of 
sacral vertebra dilated; no parotoids ; no tongue; atlas and second 
vertebra distinct; coccyx and sacrum confluent; moderate carti¬ 
laginous xiplioid, and no arciform cartilages; yet coracoid and pre- 
coracoid very widely diverging. 

Genus Baetylethra^ Ethiopian region. 


2, Description of a New Genus and Sjjedes of the Family 
TrocMUdce, By John Gould^ F.E.S. &c. 

Genus Oreonympha. 

Gen. Char .—Bill longer than the head, stout, and with a some¬ 
what downward curvature; wings large and sickle-shaped; tail 
ample, and forked; tarsi clothed nearly to the toes, which are of 
moderate size; the hinder toe and nail rather shorter than the middle 
toe and nail. 

Notwithstanding the length and stoutness of the MU, I consider 
this form to be nearly allied both to Oxypogon and Mmiphomteron, 
It has the same kind of brilliant gular streak, a similar laxity of 
plumage, and soft flexible tail-feathers. 

OllEONYilPIlA NOBILTS. 

Bill and legs black; crown blue, with a streak of black down the 
centre; on the throat a lengthened streak of brilliant feathers, of 
which those nearest the bill are green, those which succeed are red* 
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disli purple, and tliose at the tip purplish blue, the whole being 
bordered on each side with black ; sides of the neck and chest greyish 
white; abdomen, flanks, and under tail-coverts mottled wliite, grey, 
and light brown ; back of tlie neck and upper surface bronzy brown ; 
wings Durplish brown ; outer tail-feather on each side white, with a 
longitudinal streak of bronzy brown at the tip of the inner web ; the 
next on each side the same, but the bronzy mark of greater extent; 
the central feathers entirely bronze, as in Oxypogou. 

Total length 6 inches, bill hi, wing 3.j, tail 3, tarsi 

Remark. —This remarkably large and handsome species was dis¬ 
covered by ]\Ir. H. Wiiitely at Tinta in Peru, at an elevation of 
11,500 feet. 


3. On the Pishes of Orissa. 

By Surgeon F. Day, F.Z.S., F.L.S.—Part I. 

Having during the last few months been employed in conducting 
an inquiry into the present state of some of the freshwater fisheries 
on the eastern coast of India, I propose in the following paper giving 
a list of such species of fishes as I obtained in the province of Orissa. 
This portion of Bengal is comprised in one Coinmissionership, com- 
meiicing in the south at the Chiika lake, and terminating at Jella- 
sore in the north. I have also included a few species from the 
Cossye at Midnap ore. 

My investigations occupied December 1868 and the following 
month, and were instituted into the condition of every river which 
empties itself into the sea, also into the condition of many tanks, 
and the fisheries at the month of the Balasore river. Although I 
was not so fortunate as to obtain many species new to science, I was 
much gratified in procuring several of Hamilton Buchanan’s and 
3iI*Cieliand’s fish whose existence has been doubted, or wbich have 
been referred to different species or genera or even renamed. 

Before commencing the list I may remark upon the interesting 
fact that at last I have been a witness to fish being exhumed alive 
from beneath the mud of an Indian tank. On January IS, I was 
out fishing a tank, when I mentioned to an intelligent native oflicial 
my wish to see fish exhumed from the mud of tanks. He remarked 
that the Lahyrinthkii OpJiioeephalid^e^ and MhyncIiobdeliicicS) be¬ 
sides the Saccohramlnis and Clarias^ invariably retire into the mud 
of tanks when the water dries up, hut denied that the Carps ever did 
BO. Pointing to a iieighbonriDg tank wdiich was almost dry, he ob¬ 
served that we could at once make the examination. I promised 
a reward ‘to whoever would let me see him exhume fish, and we ad¬ 
journed to the spot. 

The tank was about one acre in extent, and had not above 4 inches 
depth of water at its centre, wiiilst its circumference was suffi¬ 
ciently dried up to walk upon. The soil was a thick, consistent, 
bluish clay, and I refused to allow any one to go nearer the w^ater 
than 30 paces. Six coolies set to work, and in less than five minutes 
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extracted from at least 2 feet below the surface of the niudj two 
specimens of the Ophioc€];i7iaIus 2 mncfatus, Bloch, and three of the 
Rhjnchohdella aciileata, Willughby, All of these fish were very 
lively, and not in the slightest degree torpid. They were covered 
over with a thickish adherent slime; and on dissecting them at a 
subsequent date, none contained ova. The natives stated that if I 
returned in about a month, by which time they expected the ground 
would be hard and caked, they were confident that we should still 
find fish below the surface. 


1. Bates calcarifer, Bloch, 

BehJmt (Ooriah). 

This marine Perch ascends the rivers far beyond the iutlucnce of 
the tides, following those species which migrate to the fresh w^aters 
for the pmrpose of depositing their ova. In the Mahanuddi it is 
frequently taken at Benki, about 76 miles from the sea. 


2. Mesoprion chirtah, Cut. AYah 

Soosta (Ooriah). 

B. Yiii. D. g. P.19. V. i. A.|. C. 17. L. 1. 54. L.tr.y. 

Csec. pyl. 6. 

The form I obtained w’as the young 31, mmttlaris, C. & Y., at 
Chaiiderpore, near the mouth of the Balasore river, where I examined 
the stake-nets on three different clays during the spring tides, and 
obtained several species of fish and" two sorts of sea-snakes, one of 
the latter of which bit my left heel whilst wading in the sea amongst 
the fishing-nets. I procured specimens, and I find it to be the 
Enhydrina he^igaliensis. Gray. As the fangs drew blood, I am in¬ 
clined to think that perhaps the reptile had discharged his venom 
on some fish previously to trying his teeth on my heel. I may men¬ 
tion that I found alive on the shore at the same place a very fine 
specimen of that handsome Sea-snake the Felamis hicolor, Schneider. 

3. Mesopeion sileaoo. Cut. & Yah 

Furruwa (Ooriah). 

B. Yii. D. f.. P. 17. V. 1. A. C. 17. L. 1. 50. , L. tr. 

Some fine specimens of this fish were taken in the sea at Chan- 
clerpore; I likewise saw many which had been dried in the sun. 


4. AmbASSIS ALTA, CuY. & Yah 


Gliandee (Ooriah). 


B. vL B. 


1 

12 - 15 * 


P. 11. V.i A. 


% 


C. 17. L.l. 58, 


Several spines about Ibe head; six directed backwards on the pre¬ 
orbital ; one moderately strong one is placed on the centre of the 
anterior margin of the orbit, and five more along its iow’er edge* On 
the centre of the posterior margin of the orbit is a similar spine, with 
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disli purple, and those at the tip purplish blue, the whole being 
bordered on each side with black; sides of the neck and chest greyish 
white; abdomen, flauks, and under tail-coverts mottled white, grey, 
and light brown; back of the neck and upper surface bronzy brown ; 
wings ourplish brown ; outer tail-feather on each side wiiitc, with a 
longitudinal streak of bronzy brown at the tip of the inner web ; the 
next on each side the same, but the bronzy mark of greater extent; 
the central feathers entirely bronze, as in Oxypogon. 

Total length 0 inches, bill Ijl, wing 3.], tail 3, tarsi 
llemarh ,—This remarkably large and handsome species was dis¬ 
covered by Mr. IL Whitely at Tinta in Peru, at an elevation of 
11,500 feet. 


3. On the Pishes of Orissa. 

By Surgeon P. Da.y, P.Z.S., P.L.S.—Part 1. 

Having during the last few months been employed in conducting 
an inquiry into the present state of some of the freshwater fisheries 
on tlie eastern coast of India, I propose in the following paper giving 
a list of such species of fishes as I obtained in the province of Orissa. 
This portion of Bengal is comprised in one Coinmissionership, com¬ 
mencing in the south at the Chilka lake, and terminating at Jella- 
sore in the north. I have also included a few species from the 
Cossye at Midnapore. 

My investigations occupied December 1868 and the following 
mouth, and were instituted into the condition of every river which 
empties itself into the sea, also into the condition of many tanks, 
and the fisheries at the mouth of the Balasore river. Although I 
was not so fortunate as to obtain many species new to science, I wuis 
much gratified in procuring several of Hamilton Buchanan’s and 
McClelland’s fish whose existence has been doubted, or which have 
been referred to different species or genera or even renamed. 

Before commencing the list I may I'emark upon the interesting 
fact that at last I have been a witness to fish being exhumed alive 
from beneath the mud of an Indian tank. On January 18, I wxas 
out fishing a tank, when I mentioned to an intelligent native official 
my wish to see fish exhumed from the mud of tanks. He remarked 
that the Lahyrintkki, Ophiocephalidmi and lUiyuchobdelluke^ be¬ 
sides the SaceobrancIiu.s and Clarias, invariably retire into the mud 
of tanks wbeii the water dries up, but denied that the Carps ever did 
so. Pointing to a neighbouring tank which was almost dry, he ob¬ 
served that we could at once make the examination. I promised 
a reward to whoever would let me see him exhume fish, and we ad¬ 
journed to the spot. 

The tank was about one acre in extent, and had not above 4 inches 
depth of water at its centre, whilst its circumference was suffi¬ 
ciently dried up to walk upon. The soil was a thick, consistent, 
bluish clay, and I refused to allow any one to go nearer the water 
than 30 paces. Six coolies set to work, and in less than five minutes 
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extracted from at least 2 feet below the surface of the nnid, two 
specimens of the OpMocej)7iahis pimctatus, Eloch, and three of the 
llliptchohdeUa aculeaia, Willughby. All of these iish were very 
lively, and not in the slightest degree torpid. They were covered 
over with a thicldsh adherent slime; and on dissecting them at a 
subsequent date, none contained ova. The natives stated that if I 
returned in about a month, by which time they expected the ground 
would be hard and caked, they were confident that we should still 
find fish below the surface. 

1. Lates calcarifer, Bloch. 

Behhit (Ooriah). 

This marine Perch ascends the rivers far beyond the influence of 
the tides, following those species which migrate to the fresh waters 
for the purpose of depositing their ova. In the Mahanuddi it is 
frequently taken at Benki, about 76 miles from the sea. 

2. Mesofrion chirtah, Cuv. & Yal. 

Soosta (Ooriah). 

B. Yiii. D. P.19. V. 1. A.|. C. 17. L. I. 54. L. tr.|. 

Ccec. pyl. 6. 

The form I obtained was the young Jf. annularis^ C. & Y., at 
Chauderjiore, near the mouth of the Balasoie river, where I examined 
the stake-nets on three difllerent days during the spring tides, and 
obtained several species of fish and two sorts of sea-snakes, one of 
the latter of which bit my left heel whilst wading in the sea amongst 
the fishing-nets. I procured specimens, and I find it to be the 
Enhydrma heTigaUensis, Gray. As the fangs drew blood, I am in¬ 
clined to think that perhaps the reptile had discharged his venom 
on some fish previously to trying his teeth on my heel. I may men¬ 
tion that I found alive on the shore at the same place a very fine 
specimen of that handsome Sea-snake the Pelamis hicolor^ Schneider, 

3. Mesoprion sillaoo, Cuv. & Yah 

Ftimma (Ooriah). 

B.vii. D.l|. P.17. V.i. A. 5. C. 17. L.1.50. ,L.tr.^, 

Some fine specimens of this fish were taken in the sea at Chan- 
clerpore; I likewise saw many which had been dried in the suo, 

4. AmBASSIS ALTA, Cuv. & Yal. 

CJiandee (Ooriah). 

B.vi. D. 7 |i5^. P. 11. V.|. A.—. C. 17. L. 1.58. 

Several spines about the head; six directed backwards on the pre- 
orhital ,* one moderately strong one is placed on the centre of the 
anterior margin of the orbit, and five more along its lower edge. On 
the centre of the posterior margin of the orbit is a similar spine, with 
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five more, decreasing in size, along its superior half. The horizontal 
limb of the pniooperculiim with a double denticulated margin, 

JIah. Rivers and tanks of Orissa* 

fn Ambassis THE la, IL BnchanaiL 

Goa clmppi (Ooriali). 

B.vi. D. 7|n. IMl. V.i A. C. 19. 

Lower jaw much the longest. Three denticiilations along the an- 
terior edge of the orbit. Vertical limb of prmoperciilum with two 
or three small denticnlations at its angle in the young, which be¬ 
come blunted by age; its horizontal limb wdth a double ileiiticiilated 
margin, wdiicli also becomes blunter in the adult. Other opcrcles 
entire. A large canine tooth on either side of symphysis of lower jaw. 

Scales very niiimte. 

Lateral line at first curves upwards, and becomes liorizontal under 
the second dorsal fin. 

Hah. Tanks in Orissa. 

6. Ambassis dussemieri, Cuv. k Val. 

CIiaMdee (Ooriah). 

B.vi. 1). 7147;- V.|. A.^,. C. 17. L. 1. 27. 

L.tr.f. 

Lateral line interrupted. 

Ilah. Mostly in rivers oven within the influence of the tides, but 
is also found in tanks. 

7. Ambassis nama, IL Eucli. 

Carieana (Ooriah). 

B.vi. D. 7|-y P. 11. y. L A. c. 17. 

LowTt jaw much the longest. One deniiculation at centre of the 
anterior inargisi of the orbit, and another at its posterior superior 
angle. Preeorbital with three strong denticulations along ils margin. 
Vertical limb of prmoperenlum entire, l>nt two or three dent ieulutions 
at its angle becoming blunter whli age ; its horizontal limb has its 
double edge scarcely denticulated, (.)anine teeth in lower jaw, 

Lateral line entirely absent. 

Mafj, Tanks. 

8. Ambassis lala, II. .Ibich. 

Lml ekemdee (Ooriah), 

B.vi. D. 7|n- P-11. V.A.-i. 0,17. 

Length of head a little al)ovo of |)e(ttoral , of catnlal ^ of the 
total length. Height of licail 1,, of laaly .1 of tlie total length. 

Eyes. Diameter I- of loigtli of head,of a diameter from end of 

snout, 1 diameter aiarrt. 
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Pra 3 orbital strongly serrated; horizontal limb of prseoperculnm with 
a double denticulated margin. No denticiilatioiis around the orbit. 

Scales minute. 

Lateral line entirely absent. 

Colours as described by Biicbanaii. The term lala is evidently 
derived irom red/' the predominant colour. 

Hah. Tanks in northern Orissa^ where it grows to inch in 
length. 

9. Therapon trivittatuSj H. Buch. 

Gahm (Ooriah). 

These fish are frequently taken inside large inedusan 

Hah. Seas and estuaries in salt or brackish water. 

10. Lobotes sxjrinamensis, Bloch. 

Cliota hekJmt (Ooriah). 

Not uncommon at Chanderpore in the sea. 

IL SiLLAGO SIHAMA 5 Forsk. 

Ourama (Ooriah). 

B.vi. D.lO-lljg^,. P.IG, V.i A.:,,4. G. 17. L. 1. 71. 

Crec. pyl. 4. Vert. 

No elongated spine in dorsal dii. Teeth Yiliiibnn. 

This species about Coconada begins to give place to the nexf-i 
which is most numerous in the sea at Orissa. 

12. SiLLAGO .DOMINA. 

Gudfi curama (Ooriah). 

B.vi. D. 9|i. P.21. V.i. A. 4 C. ]<). L.l. .W. 

Coec. pyl. 4, 

A. n elongated spine in the first dorsal fin. 

Teeth, An external conierd row in both jaws, with the four largest 
in the centre of the upper jaw, and several viliiforrn rows posterior to 
them. A transverse semicircular band of viiliforin teeth in the 
palate. 

13. Mugil corsula, IL Buch. 

Kahmda (Ooriali). 

B. iv. D. 4j t IM.'S. V.i. A.|. 0.13. L. 1. 50. L. tr. 1 . 1 . 

Tlic eyes of this species of Mullet arc considerably elevated, their 
superior margin l>eing above the level of the upper profile of the 
head. 

This fish is very ahimdaut in the rivers of Orissa, ascending fer 
beyond tidal infiiience. 1 took considerable numbers above Cuttack, 
or 60 miles from the inoutii of the river. It grows to a foot in 
length, and is excellent eating. 
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It swims witli its snout on a level with the water, so that its eyes 
are above it; immediately it perceives any one approaching it rapidly 
darts down out of sight. 

14. Mugil axillaris, Cuv. & Val. 

3I(tgi (Ooriah). 

B.v. T>.4\1. P. 15. V.|. A. pq;. C. 14. L.l. 42. L.tr. 14. 

JIal), The sea and brackish waters, along with the 3.L pcmla, 

15. Mugil parsta, H. Buch. 

B. vi. D. 4||. P. 14. V. i. A. A- C. 14. L. 1. 35. L. tr. 12. 

I took tills species in brackisli water witliin tidal influence, but 

not in the sea. 

It grows to 8 inches in length. 

Id. Mugil BORNEENSis, Bleeker. 

B. vi. D. 4|5. P. 15. V.i A.|. C. 14. L. 1. 34. L. tr. 13. 

One specimen from Chaiiderpore in the sea. 

17. SCATOPHAGUS ARGUS, Lillll. 

Found in the sea at Chaiiderpore, and also ascending the mouth 
of the river. Is not used as food. 

18. CoRViNA miles, Cuv. k Val. 

Hab, Chaiiderpore, in the sea. 

I may here mention that I have satisfied myself that the species I 
named C, neilli in iny ‘ Fishes of Malabar/ p. 55, is the Q, aibida, 
Cuv. & Val. I took specimens at Pondicherry and ]\i’adras. The 
rays &c. were 

B. vii. D. 9 I A- f* L. 1. 53. L. tr. 24. 

I)r. Giiiither gives them as follows from the British Museum speci¬ 
mens:— D. A.|. L. 1. 75. .L. tr, 7/19. 

19. CoRVINA COITOR, IT .Eucll. 

Botahl^ IHitteriki (Ooriah), 

This species ascends rivers to far beyond tidal infiiiencc for hrecd- 
ing-ptirposes. I took it above Cuttack, 

20. Otolithus maculatus, Cuv. & Val, 

Birndii (Ooriah). 

E. vii. D, lOji. P.19. V. A. a 19. 

This fish, hitherto recorded from Malaysia, is very common in the 
sea at Chaiiderpore, where specimens were taken up to 13 inches in 
length. 
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21 . Bola PAM A 3 H. Bach. 

Botul (Ooriali). 

B.vii. D. loj—. V.i. A.|. C. 17 . L. 1.70-80. 
L. tr. Vert. 24. Ceec. pyl. 9. 

It ascends rivers for breeding-purposes as far as does the Ccmmia 
coito7\ It grows to 5 feet in length; and if cooked directly it is 
taken from the water 3 it is fair eating. 

22. PoLYNEMXJS PARADISEUS 3 Linn. 

Ttqm (Ooriah). 

B.vii. B. 7]^. P. 15/vii. Y. 5 . A. 1. C. 19. L. I. 70. 
L. tr. Csec. pyl. 5. 

Common in the sea at Chanderpore. I found only five ceccal 
appendages, and not ten, which is said to he the normal number. 

23. PoLYNEMtrS SEXTARIDS, Bloch. 

B.vii. D. P. 15/vi. V.|. A. C. 17. L.l. 48. 

L. tr. w _ ' \ 

Grows to 7 inches in length. Common in the sea at Chanderpore. 

24. PoLYNEMUS INDICUS, SliaW 

B.vii. B. 8]~. P. 20/v. V.i. A. jf:4 C. 17. L.l. 62-65. 
L. tr. I. Vert. 

One SO lbs. weight taken at Chanderpore in the sea. 

23, Trichixjrus sayala, Guy. & Val. 

J)roga pittiah (Ooriah). 
llab, Chanderpore, in the sea. 

25. Scomber kanagurta, Cuv. & Val. 

B. vi. D. 8-91^1 V. P. 21. V. A. i | v.-vii. C. 25. Vert. ^ 

No procanal spines. 

JIah, Chanderpore in the sea. 

27. Cybihm GtrxTATUM, Bloch. 

Very common at Chanderpore. 
llab. Chanderpore, in the sea. 

28. Stromatehs argentexjs, Bloch. 

Hah. Chanderpore, in the sea. 

29. Stromatexjs cinerehs, Bloch. 

Hah. Chanderpore, in the sea. 
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30. Stromatkos NIGER, Blocli. 

Baal (Ooriali). 

Ilah. Clumclcrpore, in tlic sea, 

31. C A RAN X A R M A'ru s, Fovsk. 

Ilab, Ciiaijilcrpore, in the sea. 

32. Chorinkmijs lysan, Forsk. 

One large specimen taken at Chanderpore, in the sea. 

33. EaniJEA ruconixjs, II. Bucli. 

? Eqimla splendens^ Cuv. & Val, 

Tunker chandee (Ooriah). 

B. V. P.21. Y.\. A. Ij. C. id. L. I. G8 . 

This species Br. Giinther has considered to ])c llie same as ilic 
jE', interrupta> Guv. & VaL, of which he observes, No spines above 
the orbit; the cavity on the head is triangular, and twice and a lialf 
as long as broad. The lower preeopercnlar margin is minutely ser¬ 
rated.’" 

The following is a description of Hamilton Eiiclianan’s fish, which 
I found common ill the rivers of Orissa, far beyond tidal influence :— 

Length of head of pectoral fin above of base of first dorsal -J-, 
of base of second dorsal k, of base of anal -J- of the total length. 
Height of head of body h, of first dorsal -Jr, of second dorsal 
of ventral of anal of the total length. 

Eyes* Diameter nearly jr of length of head, 1 diameter from end 
of snout, and 1 diameter apart. 

Dorsal profile rises rather abruptly to ofiposite the anterior third 
of the orbit, and the occipital process ascends very abruptly, as shown 
ill Hamilton Buchanan’s figure. 

Lower jaw inferiorly concave. Lips fleshy. Cavity on liead 
lanceolate, half as wide as long. Lower margin of prmopercuium 
with a strongly serrated edge. Two strong sharp s|)ine,s, one over 
the anterior third of the orbit, the other above it and, ])ostcrior to 
the nostril. The upper margin of the orbit serrated in the whole 
of its posterior two-thirds. 

Fms* Dorsal spines strong, tlic second being one-third as high 
as the body, and slightly longer but not so stianig as the seiJond 
anal spine. Third anal sfiine serrated on the lower half of its an¬ 
terior margin. Caudal forked, lower lobe sliglitly the longest. 

Scales minute, but firmly adherent to the fish. 

Lateral line in 08 line tubes, and distinct from the scailes. It 
first ascends slightly, and opposite to the cud of the second dorsal 
it proceeds horizontally. 

Oo/owiw. Silvery, shot ivith purple, and having dusky greyish 
hands descending from the back to the middle of the hociy. Snout 
covered with black spots. Fins yellowish. Eyes with a dark supe¬ 
rior edging, A silver stripe Is sometimes apparent along the side of 
the body. 
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34. Gobids giuris, H. Bucli. 

Giilah) Bali gidah (Ooriab). 

Mah, Tanks and rivers througliout Orissa. 

35. Apocryptes lanceolates, Blocli. 

Fittah (Ooriah). 

This fish resides in fresh or brackish water, but not be 3 ^oiKl tidal. 
influence so far as I have observed; the best })lace to capture it 
is the mud at the sides of rivers. Considering its size, this is a most 
savage species, biting at any other fish that comes near it, and hold¬ 
ing on with its teeth most tenaciously. 

36. Apocryptes bato, H. Buch. 

Mutt a (Ooriah). 

This fish inhabits the same localities as the last. The largest 
specimen captured was 5-|- inches in length. Natives take them in 
the following manner : they walk about in the mud, and as soon as 
they see or feel a fish moving they seize it with both hands. 

37. Eectenogobius striatus, Day. 

Mahturii Naolli (young, Ooriah). 

The very young have black vertical bands, most apparent in the 
posterior half of the body. The first dorsal is occasionally stained 
orange. 

Hah, Found in the rivers of Orissa. 

38. Boleophthalmus boddaertii, Pall. 

Apocryptes punct at us, Day, P. Z. S. 1867, p. 941. 

This fish climbs up rocks and on to pieces of wood, and appears 
to mostly inhabit muddy estuaries- It may be seen bobbing about 
in the soft mud or dirty water as the Muyil eo?'sulu does in rivers. 
In deep water it becomes drowned. It is as savage as the Apoenjp^ 
tes lanceolatus. 

39. Eleotris fusca, Bloch. 

Bmidi, halah her a (Ooriah). 

Hah. Fresh and brackish waters along tiie coast, also extending 
its range beyond tidal influence. 

40. Eleotris amboinensis?, Blcekcr. 

Qayi halah hera (Ooriah). 

B. iv. D. 6|i. P. 17. V.i A.i. C. 13. L. 1. 28. L. tr. 1.5. 

Length of head of pectoral 4, of base of first dorsal of base 
of second dorsal fp of base of anal y, of caudal of the total length. 
Height of head of body -b, of first dorsal of ventral 4, of anal y 
of the total length. 

Byes. Diameter |- of length of head, 1| diameter from end of 
snout, 11 diameter apart. 
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Head broad, depressed; snout produced. The greatest width is 
opposite the opcrclcs. There is a considerable rise from the snout 
to the base of the first dorsal. 

Lower jaw the longest. The maxilla extends posteriorly to be* 
neath the centre of the orbit. A finely serrated ridge along the 
superior and posterior edges of the orbit, from which iu the adult it 
is divided by one or two rows of scales. This serrated ridge is con¬ 
tinued towards the snout, dividing opposite the nostrils and enclosing 
an irregular lanceolate space which extends close to the margin of 
the upper lip. 

Teeth in numerous fine villiforni bands, those on the outer row 
being slightly enlarged. 

Fins» Base of pectoral rather muscular, the fin wedge-shaped, 
rays not silk-like. Caudal cut square. 

Scales ctenoid, but cycloid on the chest; they extend as far 
forward as the snout. 

Oolotirs, Of a blackish stone. Fins black, second dorsal and 
caudal edged with white. Pectoral also white, with the exception of 
two black blotches at its base. 

Specimens were captured up to 2|- inches in length in the Balasore 
river. It is said never to be found in salt water. 

This species may be tbe same as Dr. Bleekcr’s fish fromAmboina. 
Still in this Indian specimen there ai’c serrated ridges extending along 
the summit of the head and on to the snout, whilst the pectoral rays 
are not silk-like. 

41. Amblyopus C.ECULUS, Bloch. 

This species ascends rivers as far as tidal influence extends, even 
into fresh water. It is found in the same situations as the Apoenjp- 
tes^ and captured in the same way. 

42. Badis BUCHAN ani, Cuv. & Val. 

Boondei, kahli hundalmi (Oorinh). 

B. vi. I*- 12. V.i. C. It). L. 1.2()-28. 

L. tr. g. Cajc. pyl. 0. 

Air-bladder large and simple. 

Ilah, Common iu tanks in Orissa, up to 3 inches iu length. 

43. Nandu.s MARMORATiTS, Cuv. & Val. 

Bodosi, Gossiporak (Ooriah), 

Ilab, Rivers and tanks. 

44. xVnabas scandens, Bald. 

Corvu (Ooriah). 

In Madras the species of Anabas has no coccal pylori, and its 
body is banded. 

At Tranquebar and Pondicherry, to the south of Madras, and 
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Gaiijam and Orissa to the north, every specimen dissected had three 
Ccccal pylori, as stated by Cuvier. Placing the two varieties together, 
tiiere does not appear to be any difference apparent externally, except 
in the coloration. 

In the Ganjain district one was captured of a deep orange-colour, 
it appeared to be quite healthy, and the fishermen asserted that this 
change in colour is not uncommon. 

45. Trichogaster fasciatus, Bloch. 

KitssiiaJi (Ooriah). 

Ilab, Common in tanks. 

46. Ophiocephalus marulius, II. Bach. 

Saal (Ooriah). 

The coloration of these fish widely differs from the Madras speci¬ 
mens, and the ocellated blotch on the caudal wiis as distinct in a 
specimen 16 inches long as in the young. 

47. Ophiocephalus striatus, Bloch. 

Sola (Ooriah). 

Ilah, Common in tanks and canals. 

48. Ophiocephalus gaciiua, II. Euch. 

Cheyung (Ooriah). 

llah. Found in tanks, canals, and sluggish rivers. 

49. Ophiocephalus punctatus, Bloch. 

Cartiia gored (Ooriah). 

Mah, Found in tanks, canals, and sluggish rivers. 

50. Ehynchobbella aculeata, Bloch. 

Gutti (Ooriah). 

Hah. Eivers and tanks. 

51. Mastacemblus pancalus. 

Tiirij Baling (Ooriali). 

Hah* Eivers and tanks. 

52. Mastacemblus armatus, Lacep. 

Barm, Bummi (Ooriah). 

J£ab. Eivers and tanks. 

53. Etroplus suratensiSj Blooli. 

GimdaMa (0oriah). 

Hah. Found in tanks in the southern portion of Orissa near the 
sea-coast. 
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54. Clarias magdr, II. Buch. 

Magur (Ooriali). 

Hah. Tanks. 

55. Saccobranchds sincio, H. Buch. 

8ingi (Ooriali). 

Eak Tanks. 

56. Walla GO attu, Bloch. 

Boall% Ballia, Moinsia hallia (Ooriah). 

Hah. Rivers and tanks. 

57. Callichrods checkra, II. Buch. 

Fohtah (Ooriah), ButteiTish of Europeans. 

Hah. Rivers and tanks. 

58. Etjtropiichthys vacha, H. Buch. 

B.xl D.pO. P.i V.6. A.,j4. C. 17. 

Butchria (Ooriah). 

Cleft of mouth extending in the adult to behind and beneath the 
posterior extremity of the orbit. 

Teeth. Villiform teeth in a triangular spot on the vomer, and in a 
long pyriform shape on the palate; the whole of these with those on 
the upper jaw are so closely set together that it may give the ap¬ 
pearance on a superficial examination that there are no teeth on 
the palate/’ as remarked by Dr. Gunther. 

59. Pseddeutropius atherinoides, Bioclu 

Battuli, Jetmni carri, Bipotaese (Ooriah). 

Hah, Rivers and tanks. 

60. PSEDDEUTROPIUS MURIUS, IL Buch. 

JEJtitropiusI murinOy Giinth, Cat. v. p. 54. 

Motusi (Bengali). 

D.i|0. P. i V.6. A. i. C. 17. 

Snout rounded, upper jaw overhanging the lower to a slight ex¬ 
tent. The angle of the mouth is under and close to the anterior 
third of the orbit. Nasal cirrus extends from between the two 
nostrils to opposite the posterior margin of the orbit. Maxillary 
cirrus arises opposite the centre of the anterior margin of the orbit, 
and extends to the base of the pectoral fin. The tour mandibular 
cirri arise on a transverse line just behind the lower lip, and extend 
to slightly behind the vertical from the posterior margin of the orbit. 
Eyes lateral. 

Out of sixteen specimens, the largest was 0 inches; it, however, 
was said to grow to a greater size. Those I obtained were from the 
Cossye at Midiiapore. 
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61. PSEUDEBTROPIUS GARUA> H. Blicll. 

Fmiia huchua (Ooriah). PuUosi (Bengali). 

B.vi. D.i|0. P.i V.6. 0.17. 

This species forms the type of the genus ScMlheiehthys, Bleeker, 
which differs from the Pseudeut7^opius chiefly in liaTiiig no second 
or adipose dorsal fin. 

I have taken a large number of the young of this species from 4 
to 9 inches iu length, and find that the adipose dorsal, though small, 
is distinct in the fry; but as the size of the specimens increases up 
to 6 or 7 inches it has either almost or entirely disappeared, and is 
invariably absent in the adult. 

I therefore consider the^ species to be a Pseudeniropms; for the 
difference which exists in the nostrils between it and some others of 
the genus is insufficient for more than a specifle division. 

11 a5. Rivers of Orissa and the Oossye at Miduapore. 

G2. Ailia bengaliensis, Gray. 

Puttul% Bounce puttri (Ooriah). 

Hah, Rivers and tanks. 

63. Pangasius buchanani, Cuv. & Val. 

Hah, Ascends rivers far beyond tidal iuflucnce. 

64. SiLUNBIA GANGETICA, Cuv. & Val. 

Jillunffi Silhmd (Ooriah). 

Hah, Taken in the same places as the last.- 

65. Mac RONES cavasius, IL Buch. 

Gimtea, Cmitea (Ooriah). 

Hah, Rivers and tanks. 

66 . Macrones aor, H. Buch. 

Alii:, Arriah alii ; if young, Git.yah alii (Ooriah). 

Hah, Rivers and tanks. 

67. Macrones tenoara, H. Buch, 

BiJmniia (Ooriah). 

Hah, Rivers and tanks. 

68. Macrones corsula, H. Buch. 

Pmjfih gag ah (Ooriah). 

B. D.iio. P.i V. (i, A. C. 17. 

Hamilton Buchanan has given an engraving of this species ; but 
the description was omitted from the ^ Pishes of the Ganges.’ 

Length of head of pectoral -J, of base of first dorsal of base 
of adipose dorsal of base of anal of caudal ^ of the total 
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length. Height of head of body of first dorsal -J-, of adipose 
dorsal of ventral -y-, of anal ^ of the total lengtli. 

£'l/es. iJiameter -J- of length of head, 2 diameters from end of 
snout, 2 diameters apart. 

Month antcro-inferior j upper jaw the longest, its posterior extre¬ 
mity does not reach so far as to below the centre of the orbit. Nasal 
cirri extend to opposite the middle of the orbit, maxillary cirri to 
the base of the anal fin, the external mandibular to the base of the 
pectoral, and the internal to opposite the posterior extremity of .the 
preeoperculum. The central longitudinal groove along the summit of 
the head reaches to the base of the occipital process, which latter is 
short its whole length, not being equal to one diameter of the orbit. 

Fms. Dorsal spine slender and equals half the length of the head 
ill extent; it is slightly serrated posteriorly in its upper fourth. 
Pectoral spine strong, flattened, rugose externally, and serrated in 
its whole extent internally; it is slightly longer than the dorsal spine. 
Caudal deeply forked, iqiper lobe the longest. 

Lateral line ceases at the base of the caudal fin. 

Colours, Greyish brown superiorly, dirty white inferioiiy. Pius 
greyish, stained with black, several vertical rows of black spots along 
the anterior portion of the lateral line. 

Three specimens obtained from the Mahanuddi river at Cuttack, 
tlie longest being 8 inches. 

69. Rita xtuTUiiNEE, Sykes. 

Rita hiicha}ia7u, Bleeker. 

Mussayah% cuuta gagah (Oorkb). 

llah. Rivers of Orissa. 

70. ArIUS THALASSINUS, Rllpp. 

Cuntea (Ooriab), 

At Cbandcrpore large numbers were taken in tlie sea ; some were 
of a very large size. They are much esteemed by the natives as 
food. 

7L Hemipimelobus cenia, II. Eucb. 

Jungla (Bengali). 

Tills species appears to have been entirely overlooked in the 
^ Catalogue of Fishes7 

B.vi. D. g.|0. P.f V. 6. A. 1. C. 17. 

Lengtli of head i, of pectoral of base of first dorsal nearly 

of base of adipose_dorsal of base of anal -fV, of oaiidal {- of’tlie 
total lengtli. Height of head g, of body jj, of first dorsal l/, oi ven¬ 
tral nearly of anal § of the totah length. 

_ Eyes. High, covered by skin, diameter i of lengtli of head, 1 
diameter from end of snout, 1 diameter apart. 

Body fusiform, with compressed sides. A considcrablo rise from 
the snout to above the orbit. Suout overhanging the mouth, ujiper 
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jaw tlie longest^ the angle of the mouth is situated about midway 
between the snout and the anterior margin of the orbit. Maxillary 
cirrus osseous in its basal half; it extends nearly to the base of the 
pectoral fin. The four mandibular cirri arise in a transverse line 
just behind the margin of the lower jaw; they only extend to opposite 
the middle of the orbit. The occipital process is one-third as wide 
at its base as it is long; it extends to the basal bone of the first 
dorsal fiii« The superior longitudinal groove is wide, but rather 
shallow, becoming indistinct. For a short distance opposite the 
posterior margin of the orbit, its upper portion extends nearly to the 
base of the occipital process, which, as observed by Buchanan, may 
be regarded as a point from which seven bony ridges arise. The 
upper surface of the head granulated. Nostrils large and placed 
close together ; no well-developed valve to the posterior one. 

Teeth, Five in both jaws, none on the palate. 

Fins, Dorsal spine strong, anteriorly rugose. Pectoral spine 
somewhat stronger and of the same length as the dorsal; it is ser¬ 
rated internally, rough externally. The ventrals arise posterior to 
the vertical from the last dorsal rays. Caudal deeply forked. 

Lateral line ceases at the base of the caudal fin. 

Colours, Yellowish bronze, becoming silvery on the abdomen; 
three dark bands over the head, and four more over the back, de¬ 
scending as low as the lateral line. A black edging to the caudal, 
and a black blotch on each lobe. A dark mark across the dorsal fin. 

It grows to about 3 inches in length, and is abundant in the Cos- 
sye river at Midnapore. 

72. Bagarius YARRELLii, Sykcs. 

Sahl’un, Cart euntea (Ooriah). 

Jlab, Rivers of Orissa.' 

73. Gagata typus, Bleeker. 

Callomystaos gagata^ Giinther. 

This species was Dr. Bleeker’s type of the genus Gagata^ of which 
Dr. Gunther remarks, ^'Dr. v. Bleeker does not appear to have 
been acquainted with this fish ; so that not only the characters of the 
genus which he proposed for it are incorrect, but it is also improperly 
referred to the ‘phalanx’ of Ariiy and to the ‘stirps’ ot Bagrini,'"' 
He therefore renamed the genus, taking the same species as liis 
type! 

The air-bladder is divided into two portions, and enclosed in a 
bony capsule formed from the bodies of the anterior vertebrm. 

It grows to 1 foot in length, and is common in the rivers of 
Orissa. 

74. Belone cancila, II. Buch. 

■ Giingituri (Ooriah). 

Hah. Common in rivers and tanks. 

Froc. Zool. Soc.— 1809, No. XXL 
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'/fK IIemiramehus ECTUNTio, H, BucIl 

Gunffiiuri (Oorial))» 

1)» 1\ 11. 6. A. jr^. C. 15. L. 1. 52. L. tr. 7/4. 

Length of head of pectoral of base of dorsal of base of 
amil ot eaiulal of the total length. IleighI of head -j-V, of body 
xV:* of dorsal of ventral , of anal j\ of the total length. 

E^es, From h| to 2 diameters from the posterior extremity of the 
opercle, and 1 diameter apart, 

Praeorbital one*-third longer than high. Upper Jaw nearly triaii- 
gnlar, its base slightly longer than its length; it is keeled along its 
central line. 

Teeth in both jaws^ also on palatines. 

Fins. Dorsal commences somewhat in advance of the anal; the 
ventral nearly midway between the posterior margin of the orbit ami 
the base of the caudal fin, which last is lobed^ the lower being the 
longest. 

Scales scarcely deciduous, covering the body, and existing betweeo 
the orbits and over the prseorbital; none on the bases of the fins. 

Lateral line runs the lower fourth of the abdomen. 

Colours. Greenish above, silvery below. A burnished silvery line 
extends from above the orbit to the centre of the caudal fin ; it is 
widest over the anal, where it has a dark edge along its upper inargin. 
Dorsal and caudal stained at their edges. 

This fish is very iiiimerons in the rivers of Orissa; it has, how¬ 
ever, been placed amongst the “ doubtful s})eciesin tlie Catalogue 
of the British Museum. 

76, Haplocheilus panchax, H. Biicli. 

Kanalmri (Ooriah). 

Ilab. Tanks and rivers throughout Orissa. 

77. IIaplocheilus ivxelastigaia, MUkdlauil 

Fanchax cynmphthahwm, Eiyth. 

I). r. 11. V. {j. A. I,. ■ C. 111. L. 1. :J<J. L. tr. IX 

rial. This species is not uncommon in tanks in Chissa. 


4. Descriiitioiis of some new Suctorial Auticlides in the Col¬ 
lection of the British Musciun. By W. Baikj), M.D., 
F.R.S., &e. 

Genus Branchellion, Savigny. 

1. Branchellion intybifolitjm, Baird. 

Body elongate, Tery concave ventrally, convex dorsallv, consisting 
of about 48 segments, which are transversely striated on the back. 
Neck distinct from the body, consisting of 10 or 12 short, narrow 
segments. Oral sucker small. Ventral sucker large, circularly 
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striated round tlie external margm, and studded with granules in¬ 
ternally, at tlie bottom of the cup. Both suckers are plaited on 
the margins. Each segment from the commencement of the body 
to within four of the posterior sucker is furnished on each side with 
a large foiiaceous appendage, which is sessile, simple on the margin, 
but puckered and siiiuated like the leaf of the endive. 

Tiie only specimen the British Museum possesses is of a uniform 
very dark colour, the edges of the posterior .sucker excepted, which 
are much lighter. 

Length about 1| inch, breadth (of body) 4 or 5 lines 

The habitat is unknown. The specimen was added to the Museum 
collection by the late Mr, H. Cuming. 

2. Branchellton lineare, Baird. 

Body linear-elongate, flattened, distinctly annulated. Segments 
of body about 32, those of neck not so distinct as those on the body, 
and about 10 or 12 in number. The neck is separated from the 
body by a well-marked constriction, hut is nearly equal in diameter 
to tine body. The oral disk is circular and smooth, or only finely 
striated interiorly- The ventral is considerably larger, circular, and 
densely granulated within the cup. The disks are slightly excentral. 
Branchiform lateral appendages simple, not puckered on the margin. 

Length about 6 lines, breadth about 1 line. 

Tiiis species was taken from a s}>ecies of Mustelas in King George’s 
Sound, N. Australia, by Mr. Eayner, Surgeon to H.M.S. ‘HerahX’ 

3. Branchellion punctatum, Baird. 

Body narrow, elongate, nearly flat on both ventral and dorsal 
surfaces, distinctly annulated. Segments somewhat striated on their 
hacks, those of the body about 32 in number. Neck indistinctly 
annulated. Ventral surface light-coloured; dorsal dark, with nu¬ 
merous small, round, yellow spots scattered over the surface. The 
oral sucker is much smaller than the ventral, the margin thickened; 
and the cup is minutely granulated interiorly. Ventral sucker large, 
cpiite terminal, shallow, and with larger granulations on its interior 
surface. Branchiform appendages larger on the posterior portion 
of the body, simple, not puckered on the margin. 

Length of largest specimen nearly 1inch, breadth about 2 lines. 

The only specimen we possess in the British Museum collection 
was taken from a species of Mifliohates caught in King George’s 
Sound, N. xlustralia, by Mr. Kayncr, Surgeon of II.M.S. ‘Herald.’ 

Genus Eubranchella, Baird. 

Margins of body furnished with linear, pinnated, instead of broad, 
foiiaceous, appendages, much more resembling true branchim than 
those in BranaheUion, Neck separated from the body. Head small, 
leeciidike. 

^ The species described in this ))nper ai*e all preserved in spirits; and bcin^- 
more or less corrugated by flic spirit, Mie-dinKaisiuns are only approximalive. 
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Eubranceella branceiata. 

Himdo hrancMata^ Menzies, Linu.Tnms. i. 188, tab. xviii. fig. 3. 

Fohjdora ieshidmim^ Oken. 

Branchdlion pinnatum, Saviguy, Gmbe. 

Brmickiohdella mended^ Be Blainville, Diesirig. 

TliiSj as far as I am aware, is the only species of tliis genus known. 
Savigny was the first to recognize it as belonging to a different genus 
from Branehellion, Diesing and Moquin-Tandon appear to con™ 
sider the species doubtful; but Mr, Eayner, Surgeon of H.M.S. 
* Herald/ succeeded iu taking it from a turtle in Sharks’ Bay, Aus¬ 
tralia, eleven or twelve years ago. The animal is only half an inch 
long. 

Genus Pontobdella, Leach. 

L Pontobdella afra, Baird, 

Body cylindrical, ventricose in the middle, attenuated at each ex¬ 
tremity, slightly posteriorly, but more so anteriorly. Segments en¬ 
circled with a series of rather large warts, each wart being circular 
in form, rather flattened, and covered with a scries of smaller warts 
or minute tubercles on its centre. The neck consists of 12 segments, 
every third one being the largest and warty, tiie intervening ones 
quite smooth, and is separated from the body by five narrow smooth 
segments. The acetabulum or ventral sucker is much larger than 
the head, which is very small in comparison and armed on its 
margin with six rather small nodules or conical tubercles, three on 
each side. 

The postoccipital segment is armed with a row of similar small 
conical tubercles, differing from the warts on the body. The colour 
of this Leech is a dark olive, or of a blackish hue. 

The worm is about 4^ inches long, and the largest portion of 
the body is about 2^] inches in circumference. 

The only specimen the Museum possesses is ticketed San 
Vicente,” and was presented to the collection by the .Eev, It, T. 
Lowe, late of Madeira. 

2, -Pontobdella flanodiscxts, Baird. 

Body much flattened, attenuated at the anterior extremity. Seg¬ 
ments surrounded with a row of conical raised warts, each wart 
having two or three small nodules on the upper surfiicc, TIic neck 
consists of 12 segments, all of which are warty, the warts, however, 
being much smaller than those of the body, from which it is sepa¬ 
rated by five warty rings. The acetabulum is considerably larger 
than the head, is quite plane, not hollowed at ell, and rayed exter¬ 
nally with numerous rather broad bands of brown. The head is 
small and puckered round the edges, and has six small conical papill® 
on the margin, three on each side, not in a line with eacii other 
but set ill a triangular maimer, two on the same plane, the third, 
forming the apex of the triangle, at some little distance from the 
nnargin. The body is marked on the anterior portion and ilie neck 
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with rather narrow circular bands of dark brown on a yellowish 
grounds 

We possess only one specimen of this species. It was collected in 
Possession Bay, Patagonia, by Dr. Cunninghara, naturalist to the late 
Sorveyiiig Expedition to the Straits ot IMagellaii. 

Length of body about 2 inches, breadth (at broadest part) about 
4 lines. 

3. PONTOBDELLA VARIEGATA, Baird. 

Body cylindrical, somewhat fusiform, much attenuated at the an¬ 
terior extremity. Posterior extremity the larger in circumference, 
gradually tapering towards the head. Segments covered with smooth, 
conical, rounded warts, of nearly uniform size. The neck is com¬ 
posed of 10 or II segments, and is separated from the body by five 
narrower ones, all the segments being slightly warty. The aceta¬ 
bulum is considerably larger than the head, which is smooth on its 
margin, having no nodules round the rim. The body is marked 
with spots of a deeper brown colour on a yellowish ground, and the 
acetabulum is rayed with the same hue. 

We possess two specimens,—-one in very good preservation from 
the Straits of Magellan, presented by the Lords of the Admiralty ; 
the other from Possession Bay, Patagonia, collected by Dr. Cun¬ 
ningham along with the preceding species. 

One specimen (somewhat contracted) measures about 2| inches 
in length, the other (more relaxed) is nearly 3 inches long; circum¬ 
ference (at the broadest part) inch. 

4. PONltlBDELLA RAYNERI, Baird. 

Body cylindrical, much attenuated at the anterior extremity. 
Segments surrounded with raised conical warts, each wart having 
several small warts on its summit. The neck is elongated, and sur¬ 
rounded, as is the body, with warts. It consists of 12 segments, 
and is almost continuous with the body, being slightly separated 
from it by five warty rings. The acetabulum is larger than the head, 
faintly rayed with brown, and somewhat puckered round the margin. 
The head is small, circular, and the margin has six small conical 
papillse. On the side of the head are two -well-marked brown spots, 
Lmewhat triangular in shape. The warts on the body are so ar¬ 
ranged as to present one row of large ones, and two rows of smaller 
ones succeeding it; that is to say, every third row of warts is the 

largest. . , , ^ 

When relaxed, the length is about I meh ; when corrugated by the 
spirit it diminishes one-fourth. 

Hah« Found on a species of EUnohatis in Sharks’ Bay, Australia. 
Collected by Mr. Rayner, Surgeon ILM.S. “ Herald.’ 

Genus Aueastoma, Moc|um-Tandon. 

1. Aulastom A PLANUM, Bahd. 

Body flattened, slightly convex dorsally, very flat ventrally, aG 
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iemiated anteriorly, brojidest about the centre. Colour of a light 
olive, inufonn underneath, but marked with irregular black spots on 
the hack. Kings rsitber narrow, with au indistinct keel along both 
dorsal aiul ventral surfaces of each. Oral sucker rather siiiall, 
ventral large. Anus large. Teeth ou the jaw nearly black. 

Length of body (in spirits) 3 inches, breadth (at broadest part) 

!) iines. 

Ilab, Cidui? From the collection of the late Mr. John Cliristy, 
F.ILS. &c. 

2. xluLASTOMA icxiMio-STiiiATUM, Baird. 

Body flattened, es|)ecially on the ventral surface, slightly at¬ 
tenuated at each extremity, but more so anteriorly ; broadest about 
the centre. Back olive-coloured, speckled with black spots or marks 
scattered profusely over the surface ; veiitral surface of a onifonu 
colour, lighter than the hack. Rings very distinct, particularly well- 
marked at the sides, which appear as if crenate; on the hack they 
are marked with very numerous, minute fine strife, which are best 
seen when the specimen is taken out of spirits. Oral sucker small ; 
ventral moderate and rather deep, granosc on outer edge. Anus large. 

Length about 2 inches, breadth about 8 lines. 

IIah, -? Old collection. 

Genus lIiRtJDo, Linnaeus. 

1. HiRXJDO INCONCINNA, Bail'd. 

Body much depressed, of a uniform dark olive-colour, somewhat 
lighter underneath, much attenuated at anterior extremity. Body 
broad posteriorly, coarsely annulated; surface of rings roughly 
wrinkled. Oral sucker small; ventral large, sliallow, bordered with 
a smooth margin, distinctly radiately plaited on interior surface, and 
covered with flat granulations externally, or as it were tessellated. 

Breadth of anterior portion immediately below the oral sucker 
3 lines, breadth at broadest y>art of body 9 lines ; diameter of ventral 
sucker 5 lines ; length of body 4 inches. 

Hah, Ceylon {Sir A. Smithy M.DA- 

Several species of Leeches are found in Ceylon, and are particu¬ 
larly mentioned by the late Sir J. E. Tenneut in Ins history of that 
island. This may be the Leech mentioned by him in vol. i. p. 303 
(footnote), winch was observed by Mr. Thwaites at Kolona ICoolc, 
but which lie was not able to examine particularly. lie deserilies 
it flatter and of a darker colour” than the paddy-field Lt'Ccli 
{IIomo 2 )SU san^imorba) of Ceylon, , 

2. 'Hirubo LowEi, Baird. 

Body depressed, concave on ventral surface, slightly convex dor- ‘ 
sally, of a uniform olive-colour, rather lighter underneath. No 
bands' or marks on the surface to be seen. Attenuated anteriorly. 
Body distinctly annulated ; rings very irregular, contracted at about 
every fourth or fifth, the fourth or fifth being smaller than the rest, 
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and as it were sunk beneath the others. Rings beset with spiniilons 
tubercles^ about 30 or 35 in number. In many the spines are only 
oil the lower edge of the ring and point, downwards. Oral sucker 
small; ventral deep and large, much plaited both internally and on 
the external margin, and covered externally with spinulous tubercles. 

Length nearly 3 inches, breadth (at broadest part) about 9 lines. 

Ilab. Borneo* From the collection of Mr. Lowe, ILB.M. Consul 
at Sarawak, 

3, Hieubo belcheri, Baird. 

Body depressed, slightly convex on the back, of a yeiiowisii grey 
colour, indistintly banded near the dorsal margin with dark olive; 
edges as it were serrated, attenuated anteriorly. Body consisting 
of about 95 very narrow rings, each ring beset all round with nu¬ 
merous pointed raised dots or small tubercles, about 40 on each 
ring. Oral sucker of considerable size ; ventral moderate, and ra- 
iliately plaited internally and on external margin. The rings of this 
species are narrower and much more distinctly tubercular than 
those of Hirndo grmmlosa from India. 

Length of body 2| inches, breadth (at broadest part) 6 lines* 

H&b. Borneo {Sir E. Belcher, II.N,). 

4, Hirudo maculata, Baird, 

Body depressed, flat beneath, slightly convex on the back; at¬ 
tenuated anteriorly. Back of a deep grey colour, marked in the 
centre with an interrupted black line, and a row of spots of the 
same colour near the edges, the spots being distributed alternately 
-—first mi one ring with an intermediate ring without a spot, then, 
secondly, a spot and two rings without a spot, and thus alternately 
throughout its whole length Abdominal surface lighter-coloured, 
with a broad line of a dark colour on each side. Rings very narrow, 
beset with numerous small tubercles, about 36 in number. Oral 
sucker of considerable size ; ventral circular, with a simple border, 
strongly plaited internally and granulous externally. 

Length of body about 2} inches; breadth (at broadest part) 
about 74' lines. 

Mab. Siam. 

5, IIiRUBO ASS i MI ms, Baird, 

Body rather narrow, attenuated anteriorly, of a light yellowish 
colour above and beneath. Back convex, marked witli an indistinct 
row of small spots in the centre, and an interrupted row of larger 
black spots at the margins, the spotted alternating with the unspotted 
rings, ill the same way as in IL muculata, described above. Ventral 
surface of a uniform colour, without any markings. Rings larger 

^ In general I 'have obsiTved that in European species the marginal row of 
spots is continuous, a spot occurring on each ring, whilst in those from the 
Eastern countries tliie spots are alternate, as I have described them in the species 
mentioned here. Lhis holds good with the ITitkcIo gmmdosfi from India^ the 
present, and succeeding sjiieeies, all from tha Ifijish 
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tliaii ill niacu!((ki<i and tubercular. Oral sucker moderate iii size; 
ventral circular, radiately plaited internally and graimlous externally. 
Length of body about 3 inches, greatest breadth, about 4 lines. 
llah. Ilong-Kong, China (Sh* jL Smith, M.D.). 

A species has been described by Blainville from a drawing made 
by a native artist in the Chinese ' Eneyclopoedia/ and named by him 
Ilintdo nnicUn This Leech is said to be einjiloyed medicinally in 
China. It is small and entirely black, winch would show it to be a 
{lillcrent species from that found in Ilong-Kong. 


6. Hirudo semicarinata, Baird. 

Body rounded, of a uniform dark olive-colour above and bcncatb, 
slightly narrower at anterior extremity. Kings narrow, with a few 
tubercles on the surface. Oral sucker round, with scarcely any lip, 
but plaited round its margin; ventral sucker moderate, indistinctly 
plaited on internal surface. Anus small. The anterior half of the 
body is marked on the dorsal surface with a sort of raised keel. 

Length of body 16 lines, breadth of body about 3 lines (largest 
specimen). 

Hah. Vancouver Island (J. K. Lord, Esq.) ; Great Bear Lake, 
N. America {Sir /. llichardson, M.JD.). 

7. Hirudo LiEVis, Baird, 

Body depressed, flat ventrally, slightly convex dorsally, attenuated 
anteriorly. Of a uniform dull yellowish colour above and beneath. 
No bands or marks to be seen, unless an indistinct continuous band 
on each side dorsally. Rings quite smooth ; the lower margin of each 
raised somewhat like a keel; and on the edges at the sides the rings 
are as it were divided into two, but only on the edges. Oral sucker 
small; ventral rather small, radiately plaited. 

Length 4|- inches, greatest breadth about 9 lines. 

Hah. — ? Old collection*. 


Genus Heterobdella, Baird. 

Body composed of 100 rings. Male organ situated between the 
twenty-ninth and thirtieth ring; female between the forty-eighth 
and forty-ninth. Eyes flve pairs—three situated on first ring, one 
on second, and one on fifth. Anus rather small, round, and distinct, 
situated between the fourth and fifth last ring, in the centre, a little 
above the ventral sucker, which is obliquely terminal, and so placed 
as to have a ventral aspect. 

* A cargo of LeecliCR \vas lately imported into Loudon from Austndia ; but, 
the demand for Leeches being now much restricted owing to the disuse of l)laod- 
lottiug by medical men in this country, it appears that tlicy wore almost all 
thrown into the Thames. Three or four specimens, liowcvei; wore saved from 
t.lie mass, and kindly sent alive to the British Museum by Mr. M'orsou of Hout-h- 
ainpton Row. This Leech is one which is used in Australiii for medicinal pur¬ 
poses ; and a dissection of the mouth show’s the teeth to be si rong and well deve¬ 
loped. The sp('eics is the Einido of Schmarda, and described 

by him in his ‘Hone-Wirbelthiere,* vol. ii. 
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HeTEROBDELLA MEXICAN a, BaM. 

Body rounded dorsally, flattened veiitrally; narrow, nearly uniform 
ill breadth, but slightly attenuated anteriorly; of a uniform pale 
brown colour. Rings very narrow, rather rugose. Oral sucker 
rather small; upper lip prominent, plaited. Ventral sucker round, 
deep, plaited on outer margin, smooth, obli<|uely terminal, and with 
a ventral aspect ,■ in several specimens this sucker was c‘losed, being 
contracted longitudinally. Anus distinctly visible, of moderate size, 
between the fourth and fifth last ring, above the ventral sucker. 

Length about 20 lines, breadth about 4 lines. 

Hah, Mexico. Collected by M. Salle. 

Genus Glossiphonia, Johnson. 

1. Glossiphonia rudis, Baird; 

Body of an obovate form, and of a uniform olive-colour ; roughly 
annulated, each ring armed with a series of tubercles along its sur¬ 
face, and having a number of larger, reddish-coloured tubercles scat¬ 
tered irregularly over the surface of the back. Head and body 
continuous. Dorsum rather convex, veiitrally concave. Oral sucker 
smaller than ventral, which is round, hollow, and smooth internally. 
Eyes ? six in number (as far as could be made out). Sexual orifice 
about the twenty-third ring. 

Length about 1 inch, greatest breadth nearly | inch, 

11 ah. Great Bear Lake, N. America (/SiV J, Richardson, M.B.), 

2 . Glossiphonia trisulcata, Baird. 

Body obovate; head small, distinct from the body, being separated 
by a distinct notch. Eyes two, or, if four, placed so close together 
that they look as only two. Of a uniform dull olive-colour, with 
three distinct raised sulci or ridges, which converge to a point at the 
upper part of the body, just below the head, and nearly converging 
posteriorly also. The ridges are beset, all along their upper margins, 
with raised tubercles. Ventral surface as if trellised by crossing 
striffi. Ventral sucker rather small, round. Back somewhat con¬ 
vex, ventral surface concave. 

Length about 10 lines, greatest breadth 4 lines. 

Ilab, --- ? Old collection. 

3. Glossiphonia cimiciformis, Baird. 

Body rounded oval, flat, somewhat concave veniraily, nearly fiat 
on dorsal surface. Rings very close and indistinct, beset with six 
longitudinal rows of raised tubercles, the two central rows the largest 
and most distinct. Colour above of a reddish brown, the tubercles 
lighter in hue. Borders or margins of body very thick and large, 
leaving a hollow space in the centre of ventral surface, with a row 
of black spots on each side running longitudinally for the greatest 
part of its length. Eyes six; anterior pair very small, second pair 
large, and third pair smaller than second. Body of a hard crusta- 
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ccous sort of structure ; aud the form altogether presents very much 
the appearance of a bug. Ventral sucker round and rattier deep. 
Length about 3 lines, breadth about 2j!' lines. 
liiiL --- ? Old collection. 


5. Descriptions of new Australian Snakes. By G'ERAB,n 
IviiE'FFTj C.M.Z.S.;, Curator and Secretary of the 

Australian Museum at Sydney, N.S.W. 

Cacophts fordet. (Figs. 1 & 2.) 

Scales in 15 rows. Abdominal plates-'? Suheaudals-? 

Two anal plates. 

Total length 13 inches, head tail 1:]. 


Figs. 1 & 2, 




Oacophi^ fordet. 


Body elongate and rounded; head rather small, not distinct from 
trunk, fiat, regularly shielded; vertical moderate, with a very sharp 
angle behind ; siiperciliaries much smaller, occipitals slightly larger 
than the vertical; rostral rather depressed, with a groove on its 
lower edge ; one anterior, two posterior oculars; one large and elon¬ 
gate temporal shield, with two others behind, the upper one being 
nearly as large as the first temporal; six upper labials, tlie thir<l ami 
fourth coming into the orbit; these shields increase from the first to 
the last, which is tlie largest; the lower labials are also six in nurrdicr ; 
the eye is small, with rounded pupil; scales hexagonal, about as 
broad as tliey are long, except the upper rows on the back, which, 
are more elongate. The head is scarcely to be distinguished from 
the body, and for one-fourth of the whole length there is no increase 
in size; the body then .gradually enlarges, being much stouter pos« 
teriorly, with a short and very distinct tail. In young and half- 
grown individuals these characters are not so clearly defined; the 
tail is nearly of the same size as in the adult, rather stout, but dis¬ 
tinct from the body. The general colour is a kind of sepia-brown 
above, in adults much lighter anteriorly, a white or yellowish collar 
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dividing the head from the neck. This collar commences at the 
last labial shield^ covers live scales in length by one (or at the angle 
two scales) wide; it then crosses the neck, the width of a scale or 
iesSs and joins the opposite angle. The shields on the side of the 
face are all more or less spotted with wdiite, including the outer 
edges of the superciliaries, the rostral, and the first pair of froiitals. 
The general colour of the body covers the outer margin of every 
abdominal plate, ratber jagged and irregular in the middle, but 
sharply defined on the sides, particularly in young iridividmils; the 
inner margins of the two-rowed subcaudals are marked in the same 
way to the tip. The abdominal plates are otherwise of a clear straw- 
yellow, brighter in young individuals. The outer margin of each 
scale of the back is darkly shaded, with a light elongate spot in the 
middle, giving the body a keeled appearance. 

Had. Mr. George Masters discovered this handsome little Snake 
at the Pine-Mountain, near Ipswich, Queensland, and states that it 
can be freely handled without offering to bite. 

Cacophis harriett/E. (Fig. 3.) 

Scales in 15 rows. Abdominal plates 193. Two anal plates. 
Siibcaudals 35/35, or more. 

Total length 12 inches, head tail U. 


3. 



Cacophk harrl('tf(e. 


Body rather elongate and rounded; head scarcely distinct from 
trunk, quadrangular, not .much depressed; tail rather short and 
stout, distinct from the body. The vertical is rounded off behind, 
about as large again as the superciliaries ; the occipitals are rather 
small and narrow, not much larger than the vertical (too large in 
my figure). The plates on the side of the face are similar to those 
of G. fardel ; the third and fourth upper labials come under the eye, 
and the sixth and last is the largest; the temporal shields are one 
large one and two others of unecpial size behind. The general colour 
is a kind of purplish brown above, each scale with a white central 
streak (except the outer row on each side), forming thirteen thin 
lines from nape to base of tail; head and neck white above, with a 
central spot (the colour of the body) covering part of posterior 
frontals, vertical superciliaries, and occipitals, and one row of scales 
surrounding the occipitals. The shields on the side of the face, the 
lower labials, and chin-shields are dark-spotted and blotched; eye 
small, pupil rounded. Abdominal plates uniform purplish brown, 
with a light outer edge ; subcaudals with similar markings. 
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Hah. WaiTO, Port Curtis, Queensland, Discovered by P. A. 
Blackman^ Esq. 

CaCOFHIS BLACKMANII. (Fig. 4.) 

Scales ill 15 rows. Abdominal plates 197. Two anal plates. 
Subcaudals 43/43, or more. 

Total length 16 inches, head f, tail 2|. 



CacopJds hhichnan ii 


Body elongate and rounded; head distinct from neck, rather de¬ 
pressed, with obtuse muzzle. The vertical without the sharp angle 
behind would form a square ; the superciiiaries are very small, 
slightly larger than the anterior ocular; occipitals also of small size, 
and not as large again as the vertical; the hind part of the head 
rather thick; the vertical and occipitals depressed. Six upper labials, 
the two last of about equal size, with a large temporal shield wedged 
in between them ; seven lower labials. Purplish brown above, 
lighter on the sides ; all scales with a slightly transparent outer 
edge, but without any markings ; ventrals straw-yellow, with darker 
spots in the corners. Head, from the muzzle to the occipitals, dark 
brown above ; the upper margin of the upper labials tinted with the 
same colour, the rest of the lower labials yellowish; mental shield 
dark brown. The upper part of the head behind the occipitals light 
brown; a clear small spot in the corner of each superciliary yellow. 

Hah. The Pine-Mountain, Queensland. Discovered by Mr. George 
Masters. 

Vermicislla lunulata. (Figs. 5 & 6.) 

Scales in 15 rows. Abdominal plates 220, or more. Two anal 
plates. Subcaudals 26/26, or more. 

Total length 8.^ inches, head less than r|, tail 


Figs. 5 v% 6. 



JWmMh hm ulufa. 
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Head very flat; rostral not quite so higli as in V, annulata ; ver¬ 
tical and occipitals more elongate. Head, body, and tail covered by 
fifty-nine elliptical spots, wliicli, only in a few instances near tbe tail, 
join beneath, but very faint and scarcely a line in width. On the 
middle of the back these spots are about J inch wide. 

Hah, The Upper Burdekin. A single specimen in the Museum 
collection. 

Den ISON I A, Krefft. 

Head high and quadrangular, distinct from trunk, regularly 
shielded, but with a large ioreal, which is absent in all other Aus¬ 
tralian venomous Snakes. Body not very elongate. 

Denisonia ornata. (Fig. 7.) 

The present species is a very peculiar form on account of the 
Ioreal shield, which in the venomous Coluhrine Snakes is, I believe, 
generally absent. The head is rather thick, distinct from trunk, 
high, and quadrangular, with shelving snout; and in this respect 
resembles the genus Aca^ithophis, The markings of the upper and 
lower labials, the chin-shields, and the first ten or fifteen abdominal 
plates are almost identical with those of young Death-adders of the 
first year. The occiput is black from the posterior frontals to the 
commencement of the neck, leaving a mottled spot on the inner 
margin of the superciliaries, and another very small one at the pos¬ 
terior part of the vertical. The tips of the two occipitals and the 
scale between them are also light-coloured; and below these is another 
wliitisli spot formed by the inner portions of eight scales with a 
darker centre. The occipitals are slightly raised above the eye, and 
resemble in this respect the same scales in Acanthophis. The frontals 
are shelving downwards; and the rostral is very low, and not visible 
from above if the head is put in a horizontal position. Body and 
tail above lead-coloured, beneath whitish; the abdominals with 
brown spots in the corner of each plate, which become faint towards 
the tail. 

Fig. 7. 



Hah. Mr. Thomas Nobbs, a liberal donor to the Museum, dis¬ 
covered this new Snake near Eockhampton, in Queensland* 

Emydocephaltjs, Krefft, 

Anterior half of the trunk rounded, posterior part compressed; 
ventral plates well developed. Head shielded, gape of mouth short; 
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three upper and three lower labials, the middle one largest, coveriug 
nearly the whole upper and lower lip (scales large and mneh imbri¬ 
cated, in sixteen rows), Occipitals not much larger than the super- 
ciiiaries, very irregular, with sometimes a plate between them, and 
much broader than long. Tail much compressed, ending in a large 
dat scale, with two or three deiiticulations and a strong keel on each 
side. Scales in sixteen or seventeen rows, hexagonal, rniicli iiiibi'!- 
cated, and covered with from five to ten or more tubercles. Ventral 
plates much tubercuiated, in particular those near the tail. 

EmYDDCEPHALUS ANNtJLATUS. 

Scales in 16 or 17 rows. Ventral plates 144. One anal plate. 
Suhcaudals 36 (ending in a broad spine). 

Total length 30 inches. 

Scales large and imbricated. Head small, about as long as broad, 
covered with rounded plates, which are more or less raised in the 
middle and much tubercuiated; one or two elongate shields wedged 
ill between the superciliaries; the number of upper and lower labials 
reduced to three, a middle one of extraordinary siae between two 
small scale-Iike shields, each scale and plate covered with many 
small tubercles, and the body encircled by thirty-five black and as 
many white rings. The white scales upon the back and sides more 
or less black, and some of the black rings white-spotted. 

Hab. Probably the Australian seas. Two specimens in the Mu¬ 
seum collection, 

EmYDOCEPHALUS TUBERCULATUS. 

Scales in 17 rows. Abdominal plates 135, One anal plate. Sub- 
caudal plates 30. 

Total length 32 inches, head 1, tail 5|, girth 4. 

Head short, but longer than in the previous species; neck rounded ; 
all the other parts of the body compressed, very stout, with strongly 
compressed tail, ending in a large flat scale or spine divided into three 
segments. Scales very large, hexagonal, the greater portion fully 
one quarter of an inch wide, much imbricated and tubercuiated. 
Abdominal })lates large, with a fold or ridge in the middle, But not 
keeled; each plate covered with several elongated tubercles. Head 
shielded, tlie sutures of tlic frontals and nasals forming right angles ; 
vertical nearly rounded; superciliaries large, five-sided; occipitals 
short, much broader than long. Three upper and lower lal)ials, tIli^ 
middle one very large, covering nearly the whole gape ; tlu^ middle 
lower labial shield very irregular in form, with one or two indenta¬ 
tions. One anterior and two posterior oculars; eyenf moderate sizen 
General colour uniform purplish brown; some of the scales on the 
side mottled with lighter brown spots. 

Jlab, Probably the Australian seas. A single specimen 'in the 
Museum collection. 
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6. A Moiiograpli of tlic Siliceo-fibrous Sponges, 

By J. S. Bowerbank, LL.D., F.E.S., F.Z.S., &c.—Part II.* 

(Plates XXI.-XXV.) 

Iphiteon, Valenciennes. 

Iphiteon panicea, of the Museum, Jardin des Plantes, is distinctly 
a symmetrical structure. The skeleton is reticulated in a very remark¬ 
able manner. The whole consists of a series of regular areas, with 
pentagonal or hexagonal margins, from each angle of which a fibre 
passes in a direct line to the centre of the area, where they unite, 
forming a central, slightly protuberant mass. From eacli of these 
centres one or two fibres are given off at about right angles to the 
plane of the area, in opposite directions to each other, by which the 
adjoining areas above and below are connected. These connecting 
fibres always terminate at junctional angles of the nearest adjoining 
area, and the fibres thus projected never seem to unite with any 
other portions of the reticulating skeleton. 

The appearance resulting from this mode of structure is very re¬ 
markable when we view a microscopical plane of this beautiful tissue. 
The effect is that all the areas present a singularly confluent appear¬ 
ance, each perfect in itself, and each forming, as it were, a part of a 
neighbouring area. Occasionally square spaces may be found; but 
these are only intervals of the reticulations. 

In treating of the gemmules in my paper “ On the Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Spongiadae,” I have figured a small portion of the 
skeleton of the specimen in the French Museum, said to be from 
Porto Rico (plate 34. fig. 17, Phil. Trans, for 1862), and I 
have there designated it as identical with Stutchbury’s genus 
locahjx ; but a more critical examination, with a view to the deter¬ 
mination of its specific characters, has convinced me that I was in 
error in doing so. Neither Dactylocahjx nox Iphiteon appear in 
Lamarck’s ^Animaux sans Vertebres,’ second edition, published in 
1836, nor in Agassiz’s ‘Nomenclator Zoologicus/ published in 1848. 
Nor is there any notice of the subject in the list of the works of Prof. 
Valenciennes publislied in the ‘ Bibliographia Zoologifc et Geologise,’ 
by the Ray Society, 1854; we may therefore reasonably conclude 
that although named by Prof. Valenciennes in the Museum of the 
Jardin des Plantes, he never published any descrijitive characters, of 
the genus. The symmetrical arrangement of the skeleton-stnietures 
distinctly separates Iphiteon from bmtylocalyXf with which it has 
hitherto been confounded by other English naturalists as well as by 
me. r therefore propose the following characters "for the genus 

Iphiteon, Valenciennes. 

Skeleton siliceo-fibrous. ’ Fibre solid, cylindricaL,, Reticulations 
symmetrical. Areas rotulate, confluent. 

Type Iphiteon^panieeci from Porto Rico,’ Museum'Of the Jardin des 
PlanteSy IVis, , Vv../,; 

Purt J. p]). 
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Iphiteon panicea, Valenciennes. 

Sponge cyatliiforms slightly pedicelled. Surface of rigid skeleton 
even ? Osciila, poreSj and dermal membrane iinkiiowiL Skeleton 
symmetrically radial; radii short and stout; areas of the rete mostly 
six-sided, spaces within triangular; fibre cylindrical, incipiently 
spinous. Tension-spicula simple, hexradiate, slender, abundantly 
spinous; radii terminally more or less clavate. Retentive spiciila 
spinulo-pentafurcated? hexradiate stellate, few in number. Gem- 
mules simple, membranous, subsplierical, irregularly dispersed, very 
iiumerous- 

Colour in the living state unknown. 

Hah, Porto Rico, 1799 {Frof, Valenciennes). 

Examined in the state of skeleton. 

The specimen designated Iphiteon panicea in the Museum of the 
Jardin des Plantes, Paris, is said to have been brought from Porto 
Rico in the year 1799. It is an irregularly cup-shaped sponge, the 
diameter of its distal margin being about equal to its height, which, 
to the best of ray recollection, was from 7 to 8 inches. From the 
colour and general appearance of the specimen, I believe it to be the 
one from which Prof. Valenciennes gave a small fragment to Prof. 
Melville some years since, •which he kindly transferred to me, and 
which fragment contains the gemmules in situ. I have so fully de¬ 
scribed the general structure of the skeleton in my description of the 
genus, as to render it unnecessary to dilate further on that portion 
of its history. 

No fragments of the expansile dermal system could be detected; 
and we are therefore deprived of the most important specific cha¬ 
racters. 

I could not detect auxiliary skeleton-spicnla, simulating hexradiate 
spicula, springing from the primary skeleton-fibres and anastomo¬ 
sing freely with each other, as in Bactylocahjx hut in lieu of them 
true simple hexradiate tension-spicula were frequently to be seen in 
groups in the interstitial spaces, but they never appeared to inoscu¬ 
late with each other or to deviate from their normal forms. These 
spicula are of comparatively large size; the radii are slightly and 
progressively attenuated, and entirely and acutely spinous, but they 
do not terminate in a point, but either in a group of acute spines or 
they are more or less sub clavate. 

The retentive spicula appear to be exceedingly few in number in 
the interstitial tissues; in several small masses of the skeleton 
abounding in sarcode and gemmules I found but two of them. The 
secondary radii were apparently five in number, but they were so 
mucli^ obscured by the surrounding sarcode as to render the deter¬ 
mination of this character very uncertain. 

The simple membranous subspherical gemmules are very like 
those of a halichondroid sponge; they are very numerous, some¬ 
what variable in size and form, and are nearly all of them attached 
to the skeleton-fibres. 

A portion of the skeleton with the gemmules is figured in the 
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illastrations to my paper On the Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Spoiigiadse” (Phil. Trans, for 1862, plate 34. figs. 17 & 18), 
and also in vol. i. of 'Monograph of British Spongiadse’ (plate 35. 
figs. 340 & 341). The latter figure in each of these epiotations 
represents one of the gemmules filled with granular matter, x 666 
linear. A small portion of the skeleton from the Porto Rico speci¬ 
men is also figured in Plate XXII. fig, 1, of the present work, X 108 
linear, to exhibit the abundance of these organs in situ. In this 
portion of the skeleton (fig. 1, Plate XXL, representing the general 
contour of the skeleton) the gemmules are very few in number, the 
original of the figure being from a dhferent portion of the sponge. 

Iphiteon BEATRIX, Bowerbauk. 

Aplirocallistes heatrix, Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858, p. 115, pLxi. 

Sponge fistulous, branching irregularly. Surface of the rigid 
skeleton undulating or tuberous. Oscula congregated, terminal. 
Pores and dermal system unknown. Skeleton symmetrically ra¬ 
dial ; radii short and stout; areas of the rete mostly six-sided, spaces 
within triangular ; fibre cylindrical; central umbo of the areas spi¬ 
nous. Inhalant spaces of the skeleton-surface armed with stout 
elongo-conical, acutely terminated, arsd abundantly spinous defensive 
fibres. External defensive spicula of the skeleton acerate, distal por¬ 
tions incipiently recurvato-spinous, long and slender, very numerous ; 
and also stout subfusiformi-cylindrical, entirely spinous spicula, few 
in number. Interstitial spicula attenuated rectangulated hexradiate, 
large and small; axial ray of the latter occasionally spinous at one 
or both of its terminations; spines very long and slender, cur'^dng 
towards the extremities. Spicula of the membranes;—Tension- 
spicula acerate, very slender. Retentive spicula acerate, verticil- 
lately spinous; verticilli few in number; spines large and acute, 
and also porrecto-spinulo-multiradiate spicula with slightly attenu¬ 
ated shafts; radii from three to six or more, slender and minute, few 
in number, Gemmules spherical, membranous, irregularly dispersed. 

Colour in the living state unknown. 

Hah. Malacca {Admiral Sir Hdward Belcher). 

Examined in the skeleton state. 

Br. Gray’s description of this beautiful sponge in the ' Proceed¬ 
ings’ of this Society for 1858 is inaccurate in several important 
points. In the first place he describes it as calcareous, whereas 
it is purely siliceo-fibrous* He also states the outer surface to be 
" formed of intertangled transparent spines which inosculate and 
unite with each other at the intersection,” while the whole of the 
skeleton is formed of a symmetrical network of siliceous fibre. lie 
further states that the end of the main tube is closed with an 
open network formed of spicula,” when in reality it is an intricate 
reticulation of siliceous fibre of a Tory remarkable structure. Subse¬ 
quently the author writes, " in this genus the mass of the sponge is 
formed of small spicula, which inosculate and are united together, 
forming a hard mass pierced with numerous closed, small, uniform 
Proc. Zood. Soc.— 1869^ No. XXII, 
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iiexaiigular pores, lined witli a thin layer formed of elongate fusiform 
spicnla, placed parallel in bungle in a more or less longitudinal 
direction round tlie inner moutli of tbe pores.^^ The whole of this 
latter description of tlie structure of the sponge is remarkable for its^ 
inaccuracy. He repeats the fallacy that tbe sponge is formed oi 
small spicnla/’ and describes their inosculation, when no such inos¬ 
culation ever takes place among true spicula. He describes the 
pores in the total absence of the dermal membrane, evidently mis¬ 
taking the inciiiTent orifices of the skeleton for those organs, and 
then he lines the cavities ‘'"with spicnla placed parallel in bungle.” 
What may he the mode of disposition of spicula in bungle I must 
leave my readers to imagine, as I really cannot conceive their arrange- 
nieiifc under such circumstances, and especially as I Inave been totally 
unable to detect any such lining of spicula within the orifices de¬ 
scribed by Dr. Gray. 

The sponge, of the natural size, and slightly magnified, has been 
beautifully represented in plate 11 of the "Troceedings of the Zoolo¬ 
gical Society’ for 1858. 

The natural surface, and the whole of the dermal system of this 
sponge, have been entirely destroyed, and the pores are therefore un¬ 
known to us; but from tbe regularity of tbe size and mode of dis¬ 
position of the incurrent orifices of the skeleton, it is very probable 
that they were congregated immediately above them. Within the 
sponge, on the surface of the great cloacal cavity, there are a series of 
large areas for the discharge of the excurrent streams into the cloaca; 
the}?" are very like in size and form to those of the inhalant surface, 
but they are destitute of the elaborate defences that characterize the 
inhalant organs. Fig. 4, Plate XXI. represents one of these areas 
X 108 linear. 

The form and mode of disposition of the oscular area readily in¬ 
dicates the congregation of the oscula after the same manner as that 
indicated in Alcyoncelhmi speciosunii and as exhibited in various 
species of Geodia. The reticulation-fibre closing this area in the 
sponge under consideration is remarkably complex and beautiful; 
each fibre of the oscular area is a compound structure. When a 
portion of it is immersed in Canada balsam, and viewed by a micro¬ 
scopic power of about 150 linear, it is seen to be a complete cylinder 
formed of a dense network of siliceo-fibrous structure, produced on 
the same radial principle as that which prevails in the skeleton of 
the sponge, but in consequence of the small elongate cylindrical 
space in which it is developed, its structure is necesssnily very con¬ 
fused ; yet the indication of radial fibres within it are sufficiently 
apparent to assure us of this fact. On the surface, and within the 
xetieulations, there w^ere a few very slender, smooth, acerate spicula 
which, from the mode of thmr disposition, are evidently the tension- 
spicula of the membranous tissues of the sponge. From the ex¬ 
ternal surface of the compound fibre there were a few basal portions 
of, apparently, hexradiate auxiliary fibres projected; but none of 
them were developed to tbe extent of the production of the rectan- 
gulated lateral fibres. The external fibres of this beautiful com- 
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pound structure were iucipiently spinous, but the internal ones were 
smooth. The portion of the compound fibre examined measured 
inch in diameter, and is represented by fig. 2,, Plate XXIL, x 108 
linear. 

The structure of the skeleton of A.phroeallutes heatrLv^ Gray, is 
precisely in accordance with that of Iphiteoii panicea; and if agree¬ 
ment ill organic structure be an evidence of close alliance, the two 
must belong to the same genus, however different their external 
forms maybe. The same description of symmetiieal coiifiuent areas 
of siliceo-fibrous structure forms the skeleton, the only difference 
being that the areas are rather less in their average diameter than 
those of I. panicea. In the latter species they average inch, 
while in the former they are inch; but in their general structural 
aspect they so closely resemble each other that, if it were not for 
the spinous iiiiibonate centres of the areas in J. heatrix, they could 
not be clistingiiished when examined beneath the microscope. Pig. 2, 
Plate XXL represents a section at right angles to the surface of the 
sponge. The view of the surface of the sponge does not exhibit 
distinctly the peculiar rotulate structure of the areas ; and it is only 
when we obtain a section at right angles to tlie surface that this 
strikingly characteristic structure is to be seen in all its symmetry 
and beauty. But the surface view exhibits many of the specific 
characters in an extremely striking and beautiful manner. Here 
we observe large inhalant spaces, abounding in fcctangulated hexra- 
diate spicula, for the support and multiplication of the nutrient 
membranes of the sponge ; and that the delicate tissues may be pre¬ 
served from the ravages of minute annelids and other insidious ene¬ 
mies, the mouths of the apertures are abundantly defended by the 
projection into them of large elongate cones of fibre, profusely fur¬ 
nished with minute spines ; and deeply imbedded amidst the skele¬ 
ton-fibre we find an abundant supply of acerate tensioii-spicula, and 
of the short, acerate, verticillately spiiied retentive ones, and occa¬ 
sionally groups of two or three of the poiTecto-spinulo-quaternate 
spicula with attenuating shafts (fig. 3, Plate XXI,, X 108 linear). 
The surface of the skeleton is furnished wdtli a profusion of attenu¬ 
ated acerate external defensive spicula, the distal portions of which 
are abundantly spinous, the spines appearing as if notched upward 
out of the shaft of the spiculmn, their acute points being all directed 
downward. The greater portion of these defensive organs are deeply 
immersed in the skeleton-mass beneath, their distal ends projecting 
not more than about one-fifth or one-sixth of their length beyond 
the general surface of the sponge. A section at right angles to the 
mass of the skeleton is necessary to exhibit distinctly their structure 
and position in the sponge. The auxiliary rectangiilated hexradiate 
fibres of the skeleton are produced very sparingly in this species i 
they do not attain the full development of the shaft and lateral ra¬ 
diations as in BactylocalyX) the lower half of tlie shaft only being 
produced; and this portion of it is abundaiitlj spinous, and termi¬ 
nates hemisphericaliy. In one portion of the skeleton, mounted in 
Canada balsam, their purpose in the economy of the animal is dis- 
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played in a very beautiful manner. Five of them are projected at 
different angles in about the same plane; and as it fortunately happens 
that the interstitial membrane is in a beautiful state of preservation, 
it is seen suspended on the points of the fibres, the margin curving 
gently from one to the other of them, in precisely the samc^ niaii- 
iier as wet linen cloth would if it were supported on a series of short 
props for the purpose of being dried; and the resemblance is rendered 
the more complete by the doubling and folding of the membrane at 
the points of contact with the rough terminations of the supporting- 
fibre ; and in the space of membrane between two of these support¬ 
ing props, we have one of the rectangulated hexradiate interstitial 
spiciila,\vith its almost brush-like spinous axial spiciilum, imbedded 
in tlie surface of the membrane, to contribute its share of support to 
that portion of the structure. 

The attenuated hexradiate rectangulated interstitial spiciila are 
comparatively small and delicate in their structure ; the proximal and 
distal portions of the axial spiculum are very nearly equal. They 
have usually one or both of these parts furnished with very long ami 
slender spines, which curve in the directions of the terminations of 
the shaft (fig. 3, Plate XXIL). But when this form of spiculum 
occurs in some of the larger interstitial cavities, they are increased in 
size in proportion to the necessities of the situation, and two or three 
of them are grouped so as mutually to support each other, as well 
as to perform the common office of supporting the membranous 
structures. In this case their radii appear to he entirely destitute 
of spines. 

The slender acerate tension-spicula are few in number, and appear 
to abound more towards the surface of the sponge than in its deeper 
recesses. 

The acerate verticillately spinous retentive spicula are exceedingly 
abundant in those parts where there are any remains of the mem¬ 
branous and sarebdous structures. The spinous verticilli are few in 
number; when in a fully developed condition there are frequently as 
many as four of them; but three is the more usual quantity, with 
perhaps a single intermediate spine to represent the fourth whorl. 
Sometimes they exhibit only two irregular terminal groups of spines 
and a smooth shaft intervening. The spines are long and acutely 
conical (fig. 4, Plate XXII., x 308 linear). 

The porrecto-multispinulate spicula are comparatively few in 
mimber. They do not appear to be irregularly dispersed, but occur 
ill groups of two or three together. They agree very nearly in size, 
hut the degree of expansion of their terminal radii differs considerably; 
nor do all the rays on the same spiculum agree in that respect. The 
number of the radii at their apices appears to vary considerahl}' ; 
those I have observed and figured in Plate XXIL figs. 5, 0, 7,^8, 
range from 3 to 6 spinulate radii. The shaft is long, slender, and 
attenuating to its base. Prof. Wyvilie Thomson, in describing this 
form of spiculum in his paper on Sponges in the ^Annals and Maga-* 
zine of Natural History'' for February 1868, p. 124, says, “no 
doubt these are the separate branches of a complex hexradiate spi- 
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ciile, closely resembling those figured by Bowerbauk (‘^British 
Sponges/Pol. i figs. 190, 192).’’ I cannot agree with, the learned 
Professor in this opinion. All the numerous specimens that I have 
seen, both separated from the sponge and in, situ, have their natural 
basal terminations; and no indication whatever exists of any central 
hexradiate spiculum from which they may have been separated. 

A few gemmulcs were observed adhering to the skeleton-fibres of 
the inner surface of the interstitial cavities of the sponge; they are 
similar in character to those of I. jpa7iicea., but in the specimen under 
consideration they are not nearly so numeious as in the Porto-Eico 
specimen of that species. 

Iphiteon subglobosa, Bowerhank. 

l)actylo€(ily.v suhglohosa, Gray, P. Z. S. 1867, p. 506, plate xsvii. 
fig. 1. 

Sponge massive, somewhat cyathifonn, sessile. Surface uneven. 
Oscula and pores unknown. Dermal membrane—retentive spicula 
spiculated biternate, minute, very numerous? Skeleton symmetri¬ 
cally radial; areas confluent, somewhat irregular, mostly six-sided, 
spaces within triangular; skeleton-fibre at the external surface 
coarsely and irregularly tuberculated; fibre within the sponge mi¬ 
nutely tubereulated ; disposition of the tubercles sublinear. Auxi¬ 
liary fibres lectaiignlated hexradiate, abundantly spinous j radii spi- 
iiulate. External defensive spicula fusiformi-acerate, very large and 
long, distal terminations occasionally incipiently spinous. Intersti¬ 
tial spicula rectaugulated hexradiate, very slender, radii subclavate, 
basal ray very long. Spicula of the membranes—retentive spicula 
spinulo-quadrifiircate and pentafurcate hexradiate stellate, numerous; 
margins of the spinulate terminations crenulate. 

Colour in the living state unknown. 

Hab. Malacca f (Dr. /. D. Gray), 

Examined in the state of skeleton. 

This sponge is in the collection at the British Museum. It is 
figured of the natural size in the ‘Proceedings’ of this Society for 
1867, plate 27. ig. 1; and at p. 506 of the same volume, Dr. J. E. 
Gray gives the following brief description of it:—“ Sponge subglo- 
bose, with a deep central concavity above; the outer surfiice with 
irregular anastomosing osculcs. 

“M, Malacca?” 

The sponge is based on a fragment of coral, and has very much 
the form of a young and undeveloped specimen of one of tlie best 
description of Turkey sponges, in which thefomi of the cup is rather 
indicated than produced; and it is veiy probable that in its fully 
developed state it will be found to be a truly cyathiform species. 

The expansile dermal system of the sponge has been entirely de¬ 
stroyed ; the oscula and pores are tberefore unknown to us; but on 
one fragment of the outer portion of the skeleton submitted to exa¬ 
mination there was a very small piece of the dermal ineinhrane ad- 
liering to the surface of the skeleton, and this was densely crowded 
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witli minute spiculated biternate retentive spicula, and a few single 
ones were entangled in the adjoining interstices of the skeleton. As 
the colour of this small portion of the membrane was the same as 
that of minute portions of sarcode dispersed amidst the reticulations 
of the skeletoiij there can be no reasonable doubt of its really belong¬ 
ing to tbe sponge. 

These spicula are so minute that they require a microscopic power 
of about 700 linear to define them in a satisfactory manner, and in 
the present case they were only visible after having been immersed 
in Canada balsam. A detached specimen of one of these spicula is 
represented by hg. 11, Plate XXII. 

The structure of the skeleton is stronger, larger, and more irre¬ 
gular than that of J. panicea or J. heatrix ; but there is no doubt of 
its being truly an Iphiteon, The average diameter of tlie skeleton- 
fibre is inch. The surface-fibres are very closely tuberculated, 
the tubercles looking very like small extraneous patches of siiex 
adherent to the surface; and clusters of these coarse tubercles are 
frequently accumulated on the umbones of the eonfiuent areas of the 
skeleton-structures, as represented in fig. 10, Plate XXIL, which re¬ 
presents a portion of the surface of the rigid skeleton. The tubercles 
of the interior fibres are much more regular in their form, and are 
frequently disposed in lines, consisting of five or six of them at 
nearly right angles to the axis of the fibre; and a very considerable 
number of the fibres have no tubercles upon them. 

The rectaiigulated hexradiate auxiliary fibres were very abundant 
in some of the large interstitial spaces of the skeleton: when fully 
developed they are abundantly spinous, and the radii have spinulate 
terminations ; in an earh^ stage of gro\Yth they are frequently spine¬ 
less, or only incipiently spinous, and in this condition, intermixed 
with the stouter and more developed ones, they may be readily mis¬ 
taken for spicula; but their habit of anastomosing with each other, 
and their basal connexion-with tiie parent skeleton-fibre, readily dis¬ 
tinguish them. Fig. 12, Plate XXII., I’cpresents two of the auxili¬ 
ary fibres in a less complicated form than they are usually met with 
in the interstitial spaces of the skeleton, and exhibiting distinctly 
their basement on the skeleton-fibre, and their subsequent i;ioscuia- 
tion. 

The rectaiigulated hexradiate interstitial spicula are comparatively 
few in number; the)’- are very slender, smootli, and their radii are 
clavate. The auxiliary fibres seem to have superseded them in their 
peculiar office of affording support to the interstitial membranes, 
and of multiplying^thc sarcodous surfaces of the iaterstitiai spaces. 

The external defensive spicula of the skeleton are remarkably large 
and long. I have not seen an entire one; but in a perfect condition 
they cannot be less than inch in length, and the diameter of tine 
middle of one w?. was inch, more than twice the size of an 
average-sized skeleton-fibrcn Their basal i)ortions are deeply im- 
Tiiersecl in the external portion of the skeleton. The basal termina¬ 
tion in a few cases appeared to be incipiently spinous j but this 
seemed to be rather the exception than the rule. 
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The retentive spinnlo-quadrifurcate and peiitafiircate spicula are 
very niimerons, and the numbers of the two appear to be about 
eqiiaL When a power of 700 or 800 linear is applied to them, their 
margins are seen to be regularly and closely crennlated. I do not 
remember to have seen this remarkable character in the correspond¬ 
ing spicula of any other species of siliceo-hbrous sponges. 

Iphiteon Ingalli, Bowerbank. 

Bactylocalyx pimicea, Gray, P. Z. S. 1867, p. 506, plate xxvii. 
fig. 2. 

Sponge cup-shaped. Rigid skeleton—upper or exlialaiit surface 
with large interraarginal excurrent canals radiating irregularly from 
the centre towards the circumference. Under or inhalant surface 
with short radiating iiitermarginal canals. Surface even. Oscula, 
pores, and expansile dermal system unknown. Skeleton—fibre stout, 
more or less furnished with scattered warty tubercles. Auxiliary 
fibres abundantly tuberculated, terminating spiimlately. Interstitial 
spicula rectangulated hexradiatc, large; radii nearly equal, attenuated 
and acutely terminated. Retentive spicula spinulo-qaadrifurcate 
hexradiate stellate; terminal radii long. 

Colour in the natural state unknown. 

Ilah. St. Vincent’s, West Indies (Tkos, Inyally Esep), 

Examined in the skeleton-state. 

This sponge is figured by Dr. Gray, on the scale of one-eighth of 
its natural size, in plate xxvii. of the ‘Proceedings’ of this Society for 
1867, and is erroneously designated Bactylocalyx irmnicea in p. 506 
of the same volume, but without any reference either to its internal 
or external characters, although the latter in I. Inyalli are strikingly 
different from those of the rigid skeleton of the former, as I have stated 
at lengtli in my description of the surface-characters of Bactylocalyx 
jnmicetis, anted p. 77. 

Beside the difference in the surfaces of the rigid skeletons, there are 
such conclusive structural charactei's in their configurations that, had 
Dr. Gray taken the trouble to compare sections of the two sponges, 
he must have at once seen that they were not only different species, 
but distinct genera as well. 

In the absence of the expansile dermal systems in both sponges, 
they agree in their external forms exceedingly well; but this cha¬ 
racter is common to so many and such discordant genera and species 
as to be of little or no value in their specific discrimination, even had 
they belonged to the same genus. 

1 have been unable to detect any characteristic fragments of the 
expansile dermal system of the type specimen of L IngallL 

The outer or inhalant surface of the sponge is covered in numerous 
places with a thin brown membrane adhering closely to the surface 
of the rigid skeleton, and dipping into and lining the, incurrent 
orifices of the sponge. The membrane is completely covered by 
minute spherical vesicles; but I could not detect any imbedded spi¬ 
cula. Prom its close adherence to the surface of the rigid skeleton. 
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its delicate striicturej and tlie total absence of dermal spicula^ it is 
evident that it lias formed no part of the expansile dermal systciri^ 
and that it is truly the enveloping membrane of the rigid skeleton 
of the sponge thickly covered by sarcode. 

Whether these minute molecules are the basal vesicles of the 
ciliary system is a question of considerable interest, to be hereafter 
determined by naturalists who have the opportunity of examining 
these interesting sponges fresh from their native element. Their 
situation and general character are very similar to the homologous 
organs in Grcmtia cotnpressa, and their position in/. Ingalli is just 
that in which we should expect to hnd the ciliary system. We 
cannot hope to find any cilia remaining under such circumstances ; 
those of Grantia compressa and other nearly allied species are rarely 
visible, except during the life of the animal and while in a state of 
activity. 

In a small piece of the membranous structure of this sponge 
which I received from my friend Mr. Ingall, in March 18G0, the 
appearances presented are widely different from those of the mem¬ 
brane I have described above. The colour and the sarcode are very 
similar; but there is a total absence of the minute spherical bodies. 
The field of view presents a very confused appearance. Numerous 
long, slender, and flexible attenuato-acerate spicula are confusedly 
matted together, and amongst them there are a considerable number 
of large rectangulatcd hexradiate spicula with radii of equal length, 
gradually attenuated from their proximal to their distal terminations ; 
and amidst this complicated mass there are innumerable spiiiulo- 
qiiadrifurcate hexradiate stellate retentive spicula. 

From what part of the sponge these portions of its structure have 
been derived it is difficult to conjecture; hut it is evident that there 
are other forms of spicula than those we have observed in situ that 
belong to it, and that, although the spinulo-quadriturcate retentive 
spicula are ratlier abundant in tlie interstices of the rigid skeleton, 
there are other parts of the sponge in whidi they are crowded te 
such a degree as to be innumerable. 

The general appearance of the spinulo-qundrifurcate hexradiate 
spicula is very like that represented by fig. 2, PI. XXIIL; and I have 
chosen a mutilated specimen which has only three of its primary rays 
remaining as best calculated to display its quadrifurcate structure. 
The configuration of the rigid skeleton is decidedly that of an Iphiiemi 
of a soraewliat delicate structure. The skeleton-fibres near the 
surface are rather strongly tubereuiated; but those of the interior 
are very much less so, and in some parts they are almost smooth. 
The mouths of the incurrent canals on the surface of the rigid skeleton 
are numerous and frequently closely adjoining each other, the sepa¬ 
ration often not exceeding half of their own diameter. The auxi¬ 
liary fibres at some distance within these canals are frequently 
abundant and much complicated in structure. They are stout, very 
rugged, with irregularly disposed tubercles, and their fi'ee termina¬ 
tions are spinulate. The rectangulatcd hexradiate interstitial S] 3 i- 
cula in situ are few in number, and their radii are gradually 
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attenuated to a sharp point. In size, compared with those I have 
previously described in a fragment of the membranous tissue, they 
are small and slender. 

The genera of the two sponges I- Ingalli and Bactylocal'^x pnmi- 
eem being distinctly different, it is unnecessary to enter into a long 
description of their differential characters to prove that; Dr. Gray is 
ill error in assigning the type specimen of the former to the latter 
geniis; but it may be as well to state that none of the singular and 
beautiful forms of spicula which I have obtained fromtlic type speci¬ 
men of D. ]pimiceu^, and have figured in Plate III., part 1, are to be 
found in the tissues of the type specimen of I, IngallL 

Iphiteon callocyathes, Bowerhank. 

Myliusia callocyallies^ Gray^ P. Z. 1839, p. 459a IRadiataj 

pi. XVI. 

Sponge sessile or slightly pedicelled, cyathifonn. Upper surface of 
rigid skeleton even ; under surface sinuously plicated and tubulated. 
Oscula and pores unknown. Expansile dermal system—dermal mem¬ 
brane pellucid, furnisbed abundantly with minute short, stout, acerate 
tension-spicula; connecting spicula furcated foliato-expaudo-tenuite. 
Skeleton—fibre vari^ible in diameter, verticillately spinous, spines 
small, acutely conical; interstitial spicula rectangulated liexradiate, 
axial and rectangulating radii nearly equal in length, slender, termi¬ 
nations subclavate ; retentive spicula spinulo-inultifurcate liexra- 
diate stellate, terminations of each heptaradiate or octo radiate; of two 
sorts, one with terminal radii expanded, the other with terminal 
radii contracted into separate groups. 

Colour in the natural state unknown. 

Mah, West Indies (Dr. M^Gee). 

Examined in the skeleton-state. 

In the description of the external characters of this s ponge it must 
be remembered that it is that of the rigid skeleton only, and that it 
is probable that both surfaces would be more or less smooth and even 
wiieii covered by the expansile dermal system. 

The arrangement of the skeleton is decidedly that of an Ipldieo^i; 
bat the structural character of the fibres of which if; is composed 
is strikingly distinct from any other species of the genus. They are 
variable in size to a considerable extent; but whatever may be their 
diameters, they are always furnished with numerous small sharply 
conical spines, which exhibit a strong tendency to a veiticillate ar- 
rangeineut; and around the central umbones of the confl iient areas 
of liie skeleton they are frequently congregated on slightly elevated 
detached patches, each containing from seven to ten minute spinules. 

These structural characters would have sufficed, m the present 
state of our knowledge of the species of this genus, to distinguish 
it from any other member of the group; but, by a careful exami¬ 
nation of the type specimen, I fortunately obtained from near the 
base of the sponge on the inner surface a small piece of the ex¬ 
pansile dermal system in connexion with a portion of the surface of 
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the rigid skeleton ; but as these tissues on the exhaknt surface are 
not nearly so distinct and regular in their structure as those of the 
iiihalaut surface, I could not find a piece that would have afforded 
a satisfactory figure, although when viewed beneath the microscope 
the nature and characters of the tissues were beyond a doubt. The 
furcated foliato-expaiido-teruate connecting spicula, when thus seen 
ill dfu^ are so closely packed, and the terminations of their radii 
are so locked together, that they cannot he separated by the eye; and 
the small acerate tension-spicula so profusely scattered on the dermal 
membrane covering their apices tends greatly to conl’use the aspect 
of the tissues beneath; it is only when we have one of them 
separated, as represented bjfig. 6, PI. XXIII., that we are enabled to 
comprehend their structure. But although ineligible for figuring, 
this fragment of the expansile dermal system clearly demonstrated 
the agreement in general structure of this species with those in which 
it is more amply and clearly exhibited. 

The furcated foliato-expando-ternate connecting spicula are sin¬ 
gular in their form, and are very characteristic of the species. Both 
the primary and secondary ramifications of their apices are very 
much depressed; they are vei’y thin, and small short branches are 
projected from their edges so as greatly to increase their plane of 
support to the dermal membrane, which appears to have closely ad¬ 
hered to them in the living state, as I have not seen any separate spi- 
culum of this form without a portion of the dermal membrane and its 
numerous tension-spicula closely adhering to its external surface. 

The rectangulated hexradiate interstitial spicula appear to be few in 
number in the present condition of the sponge. They are small and 
slender, and the apices of the radii are slightly inclined to be clavate; 
the axial and rectangulating radii are usually of very nearly the same 
length,—a few of them only having the basal portions of the axial 
radii elongated to about twice that of a rectangulated ray. 

There are two sorts of spiuulo-multifurcate hexradiate retentive 
spicula, with seven or eight spinulate radii to each termination :—one 
in which the primary radii are short, and the secondary ones pro¬ 
jected expansively, so as to form one great compound stellate spicu- 
ium, in which it is very difficult to separate with the eye the six sets 
of terminal spiiiulate radii; the other form in which the primary 
radii are longer and the temunal groups of spiniiiate spicula, usually 
six, rarely seven or eight in number, are projected eontractedly so 
as to form six separate and very distinct groups of terminal spiniiiate 
spicula, as represented by fig, 7, PL XXIII. The first-mentioned 
form is very like that from Dactylocahjx pumiceus, represented by 
fig. 4, PL III., part 1, wuth the imaginary addition of as many more 
radii as ate there represented. 

Myliusia, Gray, Proc. ZooL Soc. 1859, p. 439. 

Bkeleton siiiceo-fibrous. Fibres solid, cylindrical. Eete symmetri¬ 
cal, disposed in a series of crypt-like layers parallel with the external 
surface, with intervening planes of perforated siliceous tissue. 
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The stratified charaetM' of the reticulating skeleton of the type 
sponge of this geiiiiSj when viewed in a section at right angles to its 
natural surface, with a microscopical power of 100 linear, at once 
separates it from the unsymmetrical structure of Bactylocalyx ; and 
although participating with Ij)hifeon in the character of symmetrical 
arrangement of its skeleton, it is equally well distinguished from 
that genus by the total shsence of the confiaent areas that are so 
characteristic in those sponges. 

In a paper read before this Society, November 22, 1859, by Dr. 
J. E. Gray, entitled Description of MacAndrewia and Myliusia, 
two new forms of Sponges,’^ and published in the ^Proceedings’ of 
the Society for that year, page 437, the author has described his 
genus Myliusia, page 439, and has figured in plate xvi. Itadiata, 
of the same volume, his species Myliusia callocyatJies as the type 
of his genus; subsequently, in the ‘ Proceedings ’ of this Society for 
1867, p. 506, in his ‘"Notes on the Arrangement of Sponges,” he 
has given the folloAving characters as those of the genus;—The 
sponge conical, cup-shaped, pierced with numerous short truncated 
tubes, forming raised folded anastomosing laminae on the lower sur¬ 
face.” This'description applies only to the external characters of 
the skeleton, entirely omitting ail the other anatomical peculiarities 
of the sponge. On microscopically examining the structures of the 
type specimen I found them to be identical with those of the genus 
iphiteon^ and I have therefore arranged Dr. Qv2i.f ^ Myliusia eaU 
locyathes as fyhiteon calloctjathes in the present paper. 

in Dr. Gray’s “Notes oil the Arrangement of Sponges,” p. 506, 
he states that, “ There are two small specimens in the British Mu¬ 
seum which probably belong to the same species. The smaller one 
was collected by the Eev. L. Guilding at St. Vincent’s in 1840; and 
the other was received from the West Indies by Mr. Scrivener in 
1842.” On examining microscopically the structures of the speci¬ 
men collected by the Rev. L. Guilding at St. Yincent’s, I found it to 
differ widely in the construction of its skeleton from either Iphiteon 
or Bactylocahjw, and I therefore propose to apply Dr. Gray’s genus 
Myliiisia to this species in place of the one to which he has erro¬ 
neously attached it. 

The specimen from “ Mr. Scrivener in 1842 ” is identical hi struc¬ 
ture with Dr. Gray’s type specimen of his genus Myliusia, both as 
regards generic and specific characters, and should therefore be ar¬ 
ranged with that sponge ©s I^phiteon callocyatAes. 

Myliusia Grayii,' 

Myliusia callocyatfm^ Gray, T. Z. S. 1859, p. 439, et 1867, 
p. 506. 

Sponge sessile, massive. Dermal surface unknown. Surface of 
rigid skeleton uneven and excavated. Oscula, pores, and expansile 
dermal system unknown. Skeleton stratified, forming a series of 
eximnded crypt-like spaces- Fibre cylindrical, incipiently or mi¬ 
nutely spinous. Iiiterstitial spicula numerous, acerate, large and 
long, variable in size; disposed in lines at right angles to the strati- 
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iication in loose fasciculi of two to four or five together. Retentive 
spicula spiniilo-multifurcate bcxradiate stellate. 

Colour of skeleton translucent white. 

llab, St. Vincent’s, "West Indies {Rev, Laimhioii Giuldlng), 

Examined in the skeleton-state. 

The specimen proposed as the type of the genus Mylimia has on 
the front of the board on which it is fixed Mylmsla^ St. Vinccjit’s, 
Rev. L. Guilding, 40. 10. 23. 11.” On the hack of the board Serb 
vener.” 

The sponge is sessile, the base being as wide as the specimen, 
which has a "diameter of about three-fourths of an inch, and is about 
half an inch in height. The form of the mass is slightly oval; it is 
composed of a series of thin sinuous plates of skeleton-structure not 
more than one-third of a line in thickness. The siiiuations of tlie 
],)lates form deep orifices in the substance of the sponge, which some¬ 
times extend nearly to the base. By the aid of a lens of an inch 
focus, the stratified texture of the sinuous plates is distinctly visible. 
No sarcodous matter could be detected. 

There are no visible remains of the expansile dermal system of the 
sponge. When viewed by the microscope the surlace of the rigid 
skeleton has a very remarkable aspect. It is formed of a series of 
square or irregularly angular areas, the angles of which are filled in 
with thin perforated angle-plates with their inner margins curved, 
so that when combined they leave a large circular or oval orifice in 
the middle of each space; and the upper surface of each layer of 
vaulted structure presents as nearly as possible the same aspect as 
the external layer of the rigid skeleton. There is no uniibmiity, 
either of size or arrangement, in the perforations of these horizontal 
angle-plates; but combined they present to the eye the idea of the 
greatest amount of lightness, strength, and beauty that can well be 
conceived to exist in such a structure (fig. 8, H. XXIIL). 

When we obtain a favourable section of the rigid skeleton at right 
angles to the surface of the sponge, we find that it is formed of a 
series of crypt-like layers of skeleton-fibre, each layer fomiing as 
it were a distinct and extensive crypt-Iikc space with short, stout, 
cylindrical pillars with gradually expanded bases and capitals, the 
intervening portions of the shafts of the columns being irregularly 
studded with acutely conical incipient spines. Occasionally the 
regularity of the columnar arrangement is broken by the oceiiiTcnce 
of large irregular interstitial spaces, into which short, stout, very 
spinous cylindrical or attenuating portions of fibre are projected, very 
like the basal portions of the auxiliary fibres that occur in several 
species of Iphiteony hut never appearing to throw off rectangulatitig 
lateral branches. These organs are evidently rather for defensive 
purposes than as auxiliary supporters of the sarcodous membranes, 
. as beside them these spaces frequently have several long and slender 
acetate interstitial spicula traversing them in various directions j 
while in the crypt-like spaces a few only of such spicula are seen 
passing through them in diagonal directions (fig. 1, PL XXV.). 
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These interstitial spiciila are very long and are frequently flexuous, 
and are sometimes extremely numerous and closely matted together. 
In this state they have probably belonged to the expansile dermal 
system; but in the present well-washed condition of the specimen 
the true position of these matted groups could not be determined. 
The probability, however, of their having belonged to the external 
surface is increased by the presence among them of fragments of a 
thin brown membrane and numerous grains of sand. 

The skeleton-fibres are more or less spinous. The spines are acutely 
conical, and are irregularly dispersed over the surface; some parts 
of the skeleton have the fibres nearly spineless, while others are 
abundantly furnished with those minute organs. 

The spinulo-liexradiate stellate spicula are found dispersed in all 
parts of the skeleton-tissues; but there are some little patches of in¬ 
termingled remains of membranes and spicula in which eight or ten 
were in close conjunction, indicating the probability that in the 
natural condition of the sponge they were very numerously dispersed 
in the membranous tissues. I counted thirty ivays in some of them ; 
and we may therefore designate them as spinulo-multifurcate hexra- 
cliatc stellate spicula. 

The basal structure of the sponge is a remarkably beautiful tissue. 
It has on its surface an indistinct indication of irregular areas, similar 
to those of the skeleton-structure, when viewed at right angles to its 
surface; but the spaces of tlie open central areas are filled up by 
plates of siliceous structure perforated by numerous round or oval 
holes. The skeleton-structure immediately above it is an irregular 
modhlcatioii of the ordinary skeleton-tissues, with dense patches of 
stout acerate spicula intermixed with it. A few patches of the basal 
membranous tissue remain in situ ; in its present state it is of a 
brown amber-colour ; no spicula could be detected imbedded in them. 

Kaliapsis, Bowerbank. 

Skeleton siliceo-hbrous. Basal fibres cylindrical and canaliculated; 
distal fibres non-canaliculated, compressed. Basal reticulations sym¬ 
metrical and reversedly arcuate ; distal reticulations unsymmetrical 
and continuously ramifying. 

The structures of the sponge which is the type of this genus are 
remarkably anomalous, it combining in its skeleton both solid aitd 
canaliculated fibre, each having a separate and distinct mode of dis¬ 
position in the animal. The terminations of the central canals of 
the basal cylindrical fibres are abrupt, and they are distinctly visible 
at the parts where the ramified skeleton commences. No evidence 
of central canals could be detected in any part of the upper ramify¬ 
ing portion of the skeleton-structure, which divides continuously as 
it approaches the surface, where the terminations spread horizontally 
in every direction, their extremities interlocking and forming a com¬ 
plicated and very beautiful lace-like surface to the rigid skeleton, a 
small portion of which is represented in Plate XXV. fig, 3. 

These structures, and their modes of disposition, are so remarkable 
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as to cause tliis genus to be readily distinguished from any others 
with which we are a€{|^uainted among the siiiceo-fibrous sponges. 

Kaliapsis cidaris, Bowerbank. 

Sponge coating, parasitical, very thin. Oscula and pores unknown. 
Expansile dermal system furnished with foliato-peltate connecting 
spicula, peltate beads more or less mammiliated, very various in 
form; shafts short and conical. Dermal membrane furnished 
abundantly with minute incipiently spinous fusiformi-cylindrical spi- 
cnla, short and stout, dispersed. Skeleton—basal portion composed 
of stout canalicLilafed cylindrical fibre arranged symmetrically in a 
series of reversed semicircular confluent arches, from the crowns of 
which emanate short stout cidarate prehensile fibres with acutely 
conical terminations. Basal limbs of the arches attenuating and ra- 
nrifying irregularly upivards, and terminating at the surface of tlie 
rigid skeleton in a plane of very complicated non-canaliculated reti- 
form layer of depressed fibres. 

Colour in the dried state white. 

Ilah, Parasitic on the base of Ociilina rosea, from the South 
Seas (/. S, Bowerbank), 

Examined in the dried state. 

I found this singular and beautiful little sponge on the base of a 
specimen of Oculina rGsea from the South Seas in 1855, and figured 
a portion of it in illustration of my paper on the ‘^Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Spongiadse’’ published in the ^Philosophical 
Transactions of the Boyal Society’ for 1862, plate 28. fig. 12, 
p. 759, as a specimen of prehensile sponge-fibre; and also in vol. i. 
of Monograph of the British Spongiad^/ plate 15. fig. 278, 
p. 80, for the same purpose. 

I also figured seven specimens of the dermal connecting spiciila in 
the ‘Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society.’ for 1858, 
plate 24. figs. 32-38 inclusive, in illustration of the foHato-pel- 
tate forms of connecting spicula, and described in detail the mode of 
their development from the simple discoid form to their mature and 
most complicated ramified condition. They are also figured in ‘ Mo¬ 
nograph of British Spongiadae,’ plate 4. figs. 1(12, 103, and plate 5. 
figs. 104-108 inclasire, in illustration of the terminology. 

'^The whole sponge, when attached to the base of the "coral, did not 
exceed about 3 lines in diameter; and the largest portion obtained for 
examination is nearly square, 2 lines in length, and about 11 line 
in breadth, and not exceeding ^ inch in thickness. Its peculiar 
structure is singularly illustrative of its parasitic habit. I have 
carefully examined many other specimens of Oetdina rosea, but have 
never been fortunate enough to find another specimen. 

On several portions of the largest piece of rigid skeleton I found 
one or two of the foliato-peltate spicula adherent and in situ ; and 
in the material scraped from the coral matrix immediately surround¬ 
ing the sponge, they were found in abundance in every stage of de¬ 
velopment, and along with them numerous very minute fusiformi- 
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cylindrical spicula, whicli bad every appearance of belonging to the 
dermal membrane. With this indication, I mounted all the lemain- 
ing fragments of the sponge in my possession, and I was fortunate 
enough to find a small piece of dermal membrane crowded with these 
minute spicula, and having several of the foliato-peltate spicula 
attached to its under surface, thus leaving no doubt reraaitiilig re¬ 
garding the presence and nature of the expansile dermal membrane 
of this singular and beautiful species of siliceo-fibrous sponge (PI. 
XXV. fig. 4). 

The specific characters of the sponge, although few in immber, 
combined with the peenliar and very striking ones derivable from the 
skeleton, which I have described in detail in treating of the genus, 
enable us readily to distinguish the species from any other siliceo- 
fibrous sponge. The cidarate prehensile fibres at the base of the 
sponge are remarkably curious organs; they proceed at riglrt angles 
from the crowns of the reversed basal arches, and terminate iu stout 
and acute cones ; and intermediate between their origins and termi¬ 
nations each has a ring of stout round bosses admirably Httiiig them 
first to penetrate the fleshy external coat of the coral, and, when once 
inserted, to securely maintain their position. There is no mistaking 
tlie office of these curious and beautiful organs and the admirable 
adaptation to the nature of the basis on which they were destined to 
be parasitic (Pi. XXV. fig. 2), 

The forms of the foliato-peltate heads of the connecting spicula 
are exceedingly varioiLS, passing through every gradation from simple 
circular plates to the most elaborate foliations. On some of the 
heads of the detached spicula groups of three or four of the minute 
fusiform-cylindrical retentive and defensive spicula w^ere attached; 
hut on some parts of the small fragment of the dermal m embrane 
they were so nunnerons and so ‘crowded together as to render their 
individual forms perfectly undistinguishable. The membrane is of 
a dark brown colour, and can scarcely be said to be transparent:, in con¬ 
sequence of the number of the spicula and the density of tbesarcode 
in which they are imbedded. I measured some of the largest and 
smallest of them, and found their average length not to exceed 
inch. The greatest diameter of a large one was -ei/oo (FI. XXV. 
fig. 5). 

In these minute spicula the central canal was risible with a linear 
power of 666 throughout the whole of their lengths, and iteceupiM 
about one-sixth of the greatest diameter, so that its omi diameter 
could not exceed about -y^InTu 

Farrea occa, Bowerhank. 

Sponge massive, pcdicelled? Surface even? minutely hispid? 
Oscula and pores unknown. Dermis furnished with a quadrilateral 
smooth siliceo'fiibroiis network, armed at the angles oppositely, ex¬ 
ternally and internally, with short imbricated conical spiciilar de¬ 
fences. Skeleton—jete irregularly quadrilateral; fibre cylindrical, 
more or less miimtely tuberculated or spined. Tensioii-spicula 
biternate, sjiculated biternate, and furcated spiculatecl biternate. 
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and rarely attenuato-rectangulated tviradiate spicula. Retentive 
spicula attenuato-steliate, very irregular in structure, minute, very 
numerous. 

Colour in tlic living state unknowu. 

Ha7j. Sejclielle Islands {Cupt, EiJierulge, R>N.). 

Examined in tlie state of skeleton. 

The remarkable sponge, the subject of the present description, is 
beautifully figured in the * Transactions of the Linnean Society of 
London,’ voL xxii. plate 21, as the basal mass ‘"of a coarse iiTC- 
gular siliceous sponge,'’ upon which the subject of the paper, 
Eiiplectella ciicmnerj Owen, is based. Tiie author very hrietly 
notices the structure of this basal portion of ins figure; and three 
small portions of its structure are rej)resentc‘d by figures 8, 9, and 9r7, 
with scarcely a sufficient amount of microscopic power to give an 
adequate idea of their structures. 

The sponge is an irregular mass, 4 inches in length by about 
inches in width, of siiiceo-fibrous structure: about 2 inches of the 
basal portion of its length consists of a dense irregularly cylindrical 
stem about ^ inch in diameter; from its surface-structure, as seen by 
the aid of a 2-inch lens, there appears to be no doubt of its being truly 
a portion of the sponge whence it is projected. The dense structure 
and mode of projection of this indurated portion of the si)onge 
renders it probable that in the living state the animal was more or 
less elevated on a pedestal.- 

The greater portion of the body of the sponge is in a disrupted 
state, apparently from compi-ession ; but the whole of its structurexs 
are loosely bound together by the numerous long prehensile basal 
spicula of Eitplectella, which penetrate its substance and envelop 
it on every side. Fragments of the beautiful harrow-like tissue of 
the dermis ai’e dispersed on various portions of the specimen; and in 
one place, partly hidden by what appears to be the small valve of a 
Terehratnla, there is a portion of the harrow-like tissue about equal 
to half or three-fourtlis of a superficial square inch. The general 
distribution of the fibres of the skeleton is not readily to be dctcr- 
inincd, as the intermixture of the prehensile basal spicula of the En-^ 
plectelia with its tissues is so abundant as to very much confuse its 
general aspect to the eye of an observer. The dermal structure of 
this sponge is very remarkable. It consists of a regular quadrilateral 
network of smooth siliceous fibre, from the angles of which a double 
set of short conical spiculum-sliafts are projected, each about inch 
in length, and entirely covered with spines. Each set are at right 
angles to the plane of the network, one series pointing inw^ard and 
serving the purpose of attaching the dermis to tiic body of tiic sponge 
beneath, while the other set are directed outward, serving as defen¬ 
sive weapons; so that a small piece of this tissue beneath the micro¬ 
scope closely resembles an agricultural harrow, with the difference 
that it has two sets of teeth in opposite directions instead of one. 
The dermal membrane lias been nearly ail destroyed ; but entangled 
with the fibres of tbe skeleton ibere are some of the attenuato-stel- 
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late spieukj with which it is probable tliat the raeinhraue was amply 
furuished as secondary defences against minute enemies. 

This singular tissue is figured in the ‘ Philosophical Traiisactioiis 
of the Royal Society’ for 1SG2, pkte 32. %. 7, and also in my 
‘^Monograph of the .British Spongiada'/ vol. i. plate 21. iig. 31 f. 
I believe the ])ortioii3 presented to the eye in the pieces figured to 
he the external surface, as the fragments of the dermal membrane 
which remained all seemed to cover that side of the fibres of the 
network, and the presence of tbs external series of the spicular 
organs is strongly indicative of the minute hispidation of tlie surface 
of the sponge in its natural condition. 

In tlie present condition of the sponge it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine whether this singular liarrow-likc dermal structure was con¬ 
tinuous over the whole of its surface when in the living condition; 
but the probability is, judging from the general structure of the ex¬ 
pansile dermal system of every other known species of silieeo-fibrous 
sponge, that it was composed of detached sections, so as to allow of 
the usual amount of expansion and contraction that we observe to 
exist in every other such sponge. 

The reticulation of the skeleton is alw^ajs angular, but the areas 
vary from square into all imaginable varieties of the oblong figure. 
The fibre is stout and strong, with a well-defined central canal in its 
fully developed condition; a portion of it is represented in Plate 
XXIV. fig. 1, with numerous attenuato-stellate retentive spicula-ad¬ 
hering to the fibres. 

Occasionally in some portions of the skeleton-fibre we find two 
canals, neither of which are central: this abnormal form probably 
arises from two immature fibres, closely approximated in an early 
stage of their development, uniting longitudinally; and in one case 
I observed as many as three irregular portions of canals in one frag¬ 
ment of the fibre ; but this irregulaiity of structure is the exception 
and not the rule. The spination of the skeleton-fibres is very slightly 
produced in the form of acute cones, and in some of the larger fibres 
it may be almost designated as incipient, while occasionall}^ in some 
of the immature ones the spinules assume the forms of tubercles, 
which are sometimes more or less bifurcated. 

The interstitial tension-spicula of this sponge are very remarkable 
organs. They are simple biternatC;, spiculated biternates and fur¬ 
cated spiculated biternate. Sometimes one termination only is spicu¬ 
lated, sometimes both are thus furuished. One or two of the terminal 
radii are frequently furcated; but it is of rare occurrence^that the 
whole of them are produced to that extent. Tliey occur in groups 
entangled together; in several of these groups they were numerous 
and closely packed, much in the same manner in which we find the 
spinulo-trifurcated hexradiate spicula of the interstitial membranes 
of Battylocahjw yiimicea when seen in situ. They are stout and 
comparatively of large size (PL XXtV. figs, 5 & 6). 

The atteniiato-stellate retentive spicula are minute and very irre¬ 
gular in their structure and in the inimber of their radii. They have 
evidently been very numerous, as they are frequently found adhering 
Proc. Zool. Soc.— 1869, No. XXIII. 
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ill considerable minibers around portions of the skeleton-fibres; and 
it is probable tliat tlie dermal and interstitial membranes were abiiii- 
clantly fiirnisliecl witli them (PL XXIV. %s. 2, 3, 4). 

This remarkable sponge is in its skeleton-structures exactly like 
those of a Verongia, its siliceous nature constituting tiic only essen¬ 
tial difference. The specimen is undoubtedly hir the most valu¬ 
able of the two represented in the plate in the ‘ Transactions of the 
Liimeaii Society.’ In conclusion, I must return my best thanks to 
my friend Br. A. Farre for the repeated opportunities I have had of 
closely examining its structure. 

PxjRisiPHONiA, Bowerbank. 

Skeleton siliceo-fibrotis, reticulate, misymmetrical; fibres com¬ 
posed of concentric layers of solid silex, with a continuous central 
canal. 

This genus is intermediate in its structure between Dactglocahjx, 
Stutchbury, and Farrea, Bowerbank. Like the latter, its fibres are 
continuously caiialicuiated; but it has not anything approaching the 
angiilated symmetrical arraiigement of its skeleton-fibres; on the 
contrary, it very closely simulates the inode of the distribution of 
the fibres that prevail in Bactylocalyoo, The central canals in the 
fibres of the species of Furuijylioma on which the genus is founded 
occupy from about one-fifth to one-third of the entire diameter of 
the fibre | they are straight and uniform in their own diameter, and 
have little or no enlargements at their junctions wdth each other. 
The reticulations of the skeleton are frequently extremely close, so 
that the areas do not exceed, or sometimes even equal, the diameters 
of the fibres bounding them. 

PuRisiPHONiA Clarkei, Bowei’bank. 

Sponge fistulous, branching; surface of rigid skeleton even. Os- 
cula simple, dispersed over the inner surface of the fistulse. Dermal 
structures unknown!. Skeleton stout, closely reticulated. Inter¬ 
stitial cavities furnished with rectangulatcd hexradiate spicula. 

B.ub\ ’Wollumbilla, Queensland, Australia (Dr. Clarice), Fossil. 

There is much greater diificulty in the specific description of a 
fossil sponge than of a recent one, as a considerable portion of the most 
decisive specific characters are usually absent, in consequence of the 
decomposition of the softer parts of the organization previously to 
fossilizatioii; and this is doubtless the case with the specimen under 
consideration; but although thus deprived of the use of many valu¬ 
able descriptive characters, there are sufficient rcmaiiiing to enable 
us to securely determine its specific identity. 

It is difficult to say what has been the correct form of the speci¬ 
men in its uiimutilated state; but, judging by its present condition, 
it lias originally been a large fistulous sponge, giving off fistular 
branches at irregular intervals. The large fistular body of the 
sponge has been split longitudinally, and a portion 4 inches in length, 
and of about half of the tube of the sponge, remains, and from the 
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surface of tMs tlie entire basal portions of two secondary fistular 
brancbes proceed. There are also the remains of another such 
branch at the margin of the primary fistula at the right-hand side. 
The outer surface of the sponge has an irregular reticulation of stout 
siliceous fibres, very similar to those of JDactylocalyx immediately 
beneath the dermis. 

Ill all the recent species of this tribe of siliceo-fibrous sponges 
with which I am acquainted, there is an expansile dermal system 
attached to the stiff non-expansile skeleton beneath by connecting 
spicula cemented at their basal points more or less to the mass of 
the skeleton beneath by keratode only, and which would naturally 
be separated from the body of the sponge by maceration and by de¬ 
composition of the membranous and keratose matter a short period 
after its death; and none of the expansile dermal system, it is pro¬ 
bable, wonld appear with the fossil niiless it were to be enveloped 
and fixed in the matrix after its death—a result scarcely to be ex¬ 
pected. This organized envelope usually affords the most distinct 
and determinative specific characters of the sponge, and it was very 
important to discover its remains if possible; but in this attempt I 
have been iinsuccessfuL 

In its living condition this sponge would probably exhibit a smooth 
membranous surface; but in its present state we have large open 
areas exhibited in lieu of the smooth dermal membrane. These 
areas are, in fact, the distal ends of the iiitermarginal cavities, and 
are usually much larger than the interstitial spaces immediately be¬ 
neath them. In the specimen under consideration, as in similarly 
organized recent sponges, the proximal terminations of the intermar- 
ginal cavities communicate immediately with the distal ends of the 
interstitial spaces, and these uniting increase in their size as they 
progress towards the inner parietes of the great cloaca! cavity of the 
sponge, into which they finally discharge their streams through the 
oseula. In this organization they closely resemble the structures in 
the recent genera Grantia, Verongia, and many of the fistular 
keratose sponges of the West-Indian seas. 

I have not detected any connecting spicula, and I have assigned 
the rectangulated hexradiate ones to the interstitial cavities on the 
faith of some very dilapidated remains of them, deeply immersed 
in the tissues, and rendered visible only by the penetrating power of 
the Lieberkiihn—and by two other fragments, one detached^ repre¬ 
sented in Plate XXV. fig. 7, and the other in eitUf in the portion of 
the skeleton figured at fig. 6, Plate XXV. 

The nearest relations to this tribe of sponges among the fossil 
ones are decidedly the siliceo-fibrous sponges of the Flamborough 
Chalk; below that formation I am not aware of any such sponges 
having ever been found. The matrix of the Australian fossil ^also 
possesses much of the character of chalk; it dissolves completely in 
dilute hydrochloric acid, leaving only a small quantity of sandy resi¬ 
duum. 

I may also observe that the similarity of form and structure he- 
tweeii the Australian and the English Chalk fossil sponges in this 
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case is by no means a new fact, as there are abundant instances of 
similar close alliances existing among the recent Australian sponges 
and those of the chalk formation of England ; and amongst the most 
prominent are the existing representatives of Ohoanites and Ventri- 
culiies, 

Alcyoncellum speciosum, Q,uoy ct Gaimard. 

Eiij)Jeetella asjiergiUiim^ Owen, Trans. Zooh Soc.iil. p. 203. 

Euplectella cncximer, Owen, Trans. Linn. Soc. xxii. p. 117, pi. 2L 

Sponge sessile, cylindrical, more or less curved, enlarging pro¬ 
gressively from the basal to the distal extremity; upper portion 
iiirinslied with numerous sharp ridges of interlacing fibres disposed 
diagonally and somewhat symmetrically ; apex truncate, closed by a 
coarse, ventricose, fibrous network, and encircled by a strongly pro¬ 
duced fibrous ridge or frill. Base iurnisbed with numerous fasciculi 
ot large and long prehensile spicula projected downward ; spicula at- 
tcmiato-^qnaternate, barbed alternately for about one-third of their 
length from the distal extremity. Oscula congregated, terminal. 
Bores congregated \ inhalant apertures symmetricrdlj equidistant, 
disposed in lines radiating from the base to the apex of the sponge. 
Dermal membrane abundantly spiculous ; spicula acerate, long and 
slender, fasciculated; fasciculi compact, disposed in radiating or 
parallel groups. Skeleton symmetrical: primary lines radiating from 
the base to the apex, equidistant; secondary lines at right angles to 
the primary ones ; interstitial structures interlacing diagonally. Spi¬ 
cula of^ the membranes—interstitial spicula rectangulated attenuated 
hexradiate, short and stout, rarely completely developed; also at¬ 
tenuated rectangulated triradiate apically spined. Spicula of the 
sarcode trifurcated attenuato-hcxradiate stellate, and floricomo-liex- 
radiate,very minute. 

Colour aniber-yellow ? 

llab. Philippine Islands 5 Island of Bohol, 10 fathoms (Mr. 
Cuminf/); Island of Zebu, about 24 fathoms (Mr. M, Geale). 

Examined in the skeleton-state. 

There are several indications of a close alliance between Alcyon* 
Gellmn BactyloeahjXy Xjihiteoxi^ and tlie other genera of well 
developed siliceo-fi.brous sponges. 

ihe structure of the skeleton-fibres and their habit of anasto¬ 
mosing whenever they touch each other are precisely the same as 
they are in the genera I have named. The floricomo-hexradiate stel¬ 
late retentive spimla of AkyonceUm^^^ Plate XXIY. fig. 11, and the 
beautiful spinulo-multifurcate hexradiate spicula of IjpMteon callo- 
cyatheSi^Ylaie XXIII. fig. 7, are so peculiar in their forms, and so 
similar in the mode of their construction and relative positions in 
the two sponges, as to at once lead us to the conclusion that the two 
species are in very close alliance with each other. A similar close 
alliance is indicated by the comparison of the slender attenuated rec- 
taiigulated-hexradiate interstitial spicula of Ahyoncelhm (PL XXIV. 
ng. 9) and those of Iphiteon callocyathes represented Plate XXIIL 
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fig. 5. These strongly marked points of resemblance in form and 
identity in relative situation and office between the auxiliary spicula, 
in addition to those of the skeleton, irresistibly lead us to the con¬ 
clusion that these sponges, however different in their forms, are 
structurally members of the same family. Strongly marked dif¬ 
ferences in form are apt to lead our judgments astray when super¬ 
ficial observations only are made of the specimens before us; but 
when we see such extraordinary variations of form occurring in the 
same species under different circumstances and amounts of develop¬ 
ment as those we observe in sponges with the habits of which we 
are perfectly familiar, as, for instance, in our protean species Hali- 
cJiondria panicea^ we should be prepared to admit, as in truth we 
ultimately must do, the same latitude of variation among the nearly 
allied species and individuals of the same species of the siliceo-fibrous 
sponges. 

In all the numerous specimens of Alcyoncelliim with which I am 
acquainted, the skeleton is composed of rigid inosculating siliceous 
fibre, as I have stated in my paper on Alcyoncellwn speciosim^ 
Proc. Zool. Soc. 1867, p. 351, in my description of the generic 
character in p. 353, in the following terms:—'^Skeleton siliceo- 
fibrous ; primary lines radiating from the base in parallel, straight, 
or slightly spiral lines; secondary lines at right angles to the pri¬ 
mary ones.^’ I will not reiterate here the full details of the struc¬ 
ture of these beautiful sponges that I have given in my paper as 
quoted above ; and such a repetition is the more unnecessary as 
they have been imported so abundantly of late as to place specimens 
for microscopical examination within the reach of almost every one 
interested in the subject. The sponges have also been figured in 
Trans. Zool. Soc. voL iii., and in Trans. Linn. Soc. London, xxii. 
pi. 21, and also in the Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, for Eeb. 1868, pi. iv.; 
but in none of these plates is there any delineation of the skeleton- 
structure with a high microscopical power, and it is this want that 
I purpose at the present time to supply, that we may be enabled to 
arrive at a sound conclusion as regards its true skeleton-structure, 
and also as to sucli of its specific characters as have not hitherto 
been figured or described. 

Dr. Gray, in his Notes on the Arrangement of Sponges,” Proc. 
ZooL Soc. 1867, p. 492, has, at ]). 504, described ilio, Euphctella(l(je 
(jllcyoncelhim^ Quoj et Gaimard) as having a ‘‘ skeleton composed 
of longitudinal, transverse, and oblique bundles of spicules inter¬ 
secting each other and forming a networkand Prof. WyTilie 
Thomson, in his paper on the '^Yitreous” Sponges, Ann. & Mag. 
Nat. Hist, for Eeb. 1868, p. 114, at p. 126, in his description of 
his proposed new genus ^'^ Bahrodictyoji/^ has adopted the error into 
which Dr. Gray has fallen by describing the skeleton as consisting 

of a perfectly irregular network of siliceous needles loosely and 
irregularly arranged in sheaves crossing one another at low angles, 
and connected by a small quantity of soft mucilaginous sarcode.” 
These descriptions of the skeleton are, in both cases, completely 
erroneous, as can he readily demonstrated by boiling portions of the 
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skeleton in nitric acid^ when it will be immediately apparent tliat no 
disintegration of the reticulated structure results from tliis operation, 
which would inevitably be the case if it were formed of fasciculi of 
spiciila held together by sarcode only. On the contrary, the wliQle 
of the skeleton is formed of an irregular network of solid siliceous 
fibres approaching each other and anastomosing with more than the 
usual frequency in such sponges. 

Yery few, if any, of the secondary fibres in either the transverse 
or diagonal portions of the skeleton are simple in their structure. 
They seem always to be composed of two or more simple fibres 
running parallel to each other and anastomosing at short distances. 
Sometimes the anastomosing points of two parallel fibres are so close 
to each other that the two thus combined have the appearance of a 
narrow tape or ribbon with thickened margins and a line of nearly 
uniform pinhole perforations running down the middle of it. 

Amidst these complicated anastomosing lines of the skeleton nu¬ 
merous stout rectangiilated hexradiate and triradiate spicula are irre¬ 
gularly mixed; they appear as if they were simply entangled amidst 
the tissues supporting and supported by the interstitial membranes 
of the sponge. None of them under these circumstances have any 
permanent connexion with the skeleton; neither do the spicula of 
the numerous bundles of long prehensile organs so abundant towards 
the base of the sponge ever anastomose wuth the skeleton-fibres or 
with each other. No marks of such an attachment can be detected 
upon any part of them ; and, in truth, their recurved spinous appen¬ 
dages and their long and flexible shafts imbedded in the tough mem¬ 
branous integuments of the dermal tissues renders such anastomsis 
of the organs with the rigid skeleton quite unnecessary ; and if we 
measure the probability of the possession of such dermal integu¬ 
ments by Alcyoncellum in a living state with what we know of the 
dermal structures oiBactyhcahjiv Masoni, Frattii^ &c., little doubt 
can remain in our minds that its dermal integuments are much 
of the same nature as those of the rest of the rigid siiiceo-fibrous 
sponges. The structure of the stout network of the oscular area is very 
similar to that of the corresponding organ in Iphileon heatrix. Each 
fibre of the net is compounded of a condensed mass of simple skeleton- 
fibres anastomosing in every direction as in that of I. heatrix. In 
truth, the more searcliingiy w^e examine the skeleton-structures of 
the beautiful subject under description the more closely %vo find its 
alliances to be to the great family of the siiiceo-fibrous sponges. 

It is much to be regretted that, amidst the large number of speci¬ 
mens that have recently been imported, there does not appear to 
have been any one of them preserved in the living state as when 
taken from the sea; nor have we any well authenticated report by 
a competent naturalist of their condition when thus obtained. But 
if may reason from the analogies presented by other siiiceo-fibrous 
sponges preserved in the state in which they were taken from the 
sea, we should expect to find Alcyoncellmn with a stout and some¬ 
what coriaceous enveloping dermal membrane; and I have in my 
possession a fragment of such a membrane about 2 lines in length, 
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and I ill breadth, which was shaken off a specimen of A. spedosim 
that I purchased of Mr. Geale in January 1867. 

This fragment of membranous tissue is, comparatively speaking, 
of considerable thickness, and abounds in amber-coloured sarcode, 
ami there appear to be two well-defined layers of tissue. In the 
external one there pe numerous fasciculi of long slender acerate 
spicula, the number in each being much too numerous to be counted, 
and they are veiy compactly disposed. In one part of the siuface 
the fasciculi radiate from a common basal point, while in two other 
parts they are nearly parallel to each other. On reversing the speci¬ 
men the iiiternal layer presented a rudely celiulated appearance, 
abounding in sarcode, in which two of the most characteristic auxili- 
my spicula of Alcyo^icellum were deeply imbedded—one of them, an 
incompletely developed stout rectangulated hexradiate interstitial 
spicuium, exactly represented by fig, 181, plate 7, Mon. Brit. Spoii- 
giadse, voL i., and the other a rectangulated hexradiate one, repre- 
seated by fig, 198, plate 9, of the same work; and there is also a 
slender rectangulated hexradiate spicuium, like the one represented 
by fig. 10, Plate XXIV., illustrating the present paper. With these 
indications, I think there is little doubt that the structure I have 
described is a portion of the dermal sj^stem of Alcyoncellum, and that, 
when we obtain a specimen in the condition in which it is taken from 
the sea in the living state, w^e shall find the beautiful skeleton entirely 
enveloped by sneb a dermal membrane as I have described from the 
fragment in my possession. 

Should these ideas prove correct, a slight addition would become 
necessary in my description of the specific characters of Aleyoncelhim 
spmmum in the Proc, Zool. Soc. for March 28, 1867, p. 354, line 12 
ot the specific cliaracter, where the dermal membrane is described as 

unknown,” in place of which should be added, Dermal membrane 
abundantly Dpiciilous; spicula acerate, long and slender, fasciculated; 
fasciculi compact, disposed in radiating or parallel groups.” 

In this description of the dermal structure of the sponge, it will 
be observed that tliere are no connecting spicula present; and we 
may therefore infer that the genus Alcifoncelhim is not furnished 
with an expansile dermal system as in the massive rigid skeletons of 
Dact If localyiv and other similar siliceo-fibrous sponges. The fistular 
construction of tlie skeleton iu AlcyonaeUimi renders such a provi¬ 
sion as an expansile dermal system cpiite as unnecessary as it would 
be in the genus Grantia and numerous other fistulous sponges. 

I obtained also two fragments of the skeleton in which tliere was 
a cunsiderabie quantity of sarcode; raid immersed in this substance 
numerous rectangulated triradiato and rectangulated hexradiate spi- 
cnla of the slender descriptions were intermixed without any apparent 
arrangement. Every one of the interstices of the fibrous skeleton, 
large or small, was abundantly supplied with them. The well- 
washed specimens of the sponge now so numerous afford no adequate 
idea of the profusion of these descriptions of spicula that exist in the 
sponge in its natural condition. 

There were also numerous indications of the presence of fforicomo- 
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liexradiate stellate spicula amidst the sarcode; but the density of 
that substance rendered them almost invisible. 

In some of the specimens that I have recently examined, I have 
observed a remarkable habit of some of the rectangulated hexradiate 
spicula—that is, that one of the axial radii is more or less sheatiied 
or enveloped by branches of skeleton-fibre, so as to give the spiculuiii 
a firm and permanent position; and this appears to be more frequently 
the case with those which are projected into the inhaiant areas. 
This attachment of the spiculum by the fibre is not a fusing of one 
into the other, as when two fibres touch each other, but it is simply 
a partial envelopment of a portion of one of the radii, so as to give 
it a secure basal point of attachment to enable it to perform its 
appointed office of sustaining the interstitial membranes of the spongy 
under peculiar circumstances, or to protect the orifice over which it 
is projected. The portion of the ray thus enveloped may frequently 
be traced within the enveloping fibre. It is a very remarkable fact 
that none of the other auxiliary spicula, although large and strong, 
are ever seen to.be thus agglutinated by the fibres. This singular 
habit of the rectangulated triradiate spicula assimilates them in their 
office ill some measure to the auxiliaiy fibres in the skeletons of 
Dactylocahjx and Iphiteon, Although thus agglutinated by the 
fibre, they really form no essential part of the true rigid skeleton of 
the sponge, but are in reality neither more nor less than auxiliary 
supports to the interstitial membranes under certain conditions. 

APPENDIX (x\Iay 25, 1869). 

Since the preceding portion of this paper was written, I have s.ceii 
several specimens of Alcyoncellum s-peclosmn that were sent home in 
spirit ill the condition they were in when taken from the sea. There 
were five specimens, all as nearly as possible in the same condition. 
They were of a dark dirty colour, and looked very mucli as if they 
had been dipped into thin mud and then dried. On mounting slices 
from the surface, and fragments of the entire structure of the skele¬ 
ton, this dirty-looking substance, when immersed in Canada balsam, 
proved to be the remains of the membranous and sarcodous tissues; 
but I could not find any traces of a dermal membrane, such as might 
naturally be expected to be present if tbe sponges were in a fil ing 
condition when taken from the sea. The largest specimen in spirit 
had a considerable portion of one side of it entirely deficient of the 
sarcodous and menibranous structures that were abundant in tlie other 
parts of the specimen. This circumstance, the deficiency of dermal 
memhrane, and the condition of the sarcode and interstitial mem- 
braiies in the whole of the specimens, appears to lead to the conclusion 
that these specimens were dead sponges in a state of partial decom¬ 
position, and that we have yet to acquire specimens which were in 
the living state when brought up from the bottom of the sea. 

Although not in so satisfactory a condition as may have been 
desired, they were still in such a state of preservation as to afford 
some intemting points of information regarding the structural pccu- 
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liarities of tlie animal. Thns tlie true natural positions and mode 
of arrangement of tlie stout attenuated rectangulated iiexradiate spi- 
ciila, the full series of the varieties of which are figured in the ‘ Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions,’ 1858, plate 25. figs. 24-33, and in Mon. Brit. 
Sponges, voL i, plate 7. hgs. 174-183, are well exhibited in situ, 
which I have never yet seen in any of the well-washed specimens 
with which we are now so familiar. In the large lateral orifices of 
such specimens they are sometimes entirely wanting, or a few only 
of them are found in the neighbourhood of the large circular area. 
In the specimens in which they arc held in their natural positions by 
the sarcodous and membranous tissues, they are regularly disposed 
around the circular area, forming a compact marginal ring, their 
stout radii projecting in every direction among the surrounding por¬ 
tions of the skeleton, but not within the circular area; so that where 
one of the radii would, by the natural laws of development, have been 
found, its production is arrested, and it is represented by only a 
slight tumefaction on the axis of the spiculum; hence it is that we 
find such numerous varieties of form among these remarkable spi- 
cilia. All the other radii immersed in the surrounding structures 
are completely developed, crossing each other in every direction; so 
that although unconnected by siliceous cementation with the fibrous 
skeleton, they form a strong but somewhat expansile marginal baud 
to the circular area. We are thus enabled to perceive the reason of 
the numerous cases of the suppression of frequently several of the 
radii of these marginal spicula, and to read the important fact from 
their positions and modifications that their production is as much 
regulated and modified by the structural necessities of the organs in 
which they form important parts, as are the bones and other organic 
structures of the most highly constituted animals. 

The true positions of the slender rectangulated hexradiate spicula 
with elongated basal axial rays are also well determined in these 
specimens; they are seen in considerable numbers in the interstitial 
cavities of the sponge, supporting the interstitial membranes, and 
vastly increasing the amount of surface in those vital organs. 

The trifurcated attenuato-hexradiate and floricomo-hexradiate spi- 
cilia are not very numerous; they are irregularly dispersed on the 
sarcodous membranes of the sponge, and are completely immersed in 
the sarcode, and without the aid of Canada balsam are usually invh 
sibie. 

BESOBIPTIOH 01^ THE PLATES. 

Plate XXL 

Fig. 1. A portion of the rigid skeleton of TfMieon panimi from the specimen 
from l^orto-Rico, in the Museum of the Jarclin des Plantes, Paris, ex¬ 
hibiting tho confluent structure of the rotulate areas of the skeleton, 
rectangulate Iiexradiate spicula, and a few geminiilcs in situ, xlOS 
linear. 

Fig. 2. A section at right angles to tho surflico of Iphiteon beatrix, exhibiting 
the confluent rotulate struetiu'e of the rigid skeleton, the fasciculi of 
acerate spicula, and tho vertieillately spinous retentive spicula in situ, 
X108 linear. 
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Kg. 3. One of the inhalant areas on the external surface of the rigid skeleton of 
1. heatrix, exhibiting the elongo-conical defensive fibres and numerous 
vertieillately spined retentive spiciila in situ, X108 linear. 

Fig. 4. One of the large cxcurrent orifices on tlio side of tlie great eloacal cavity 
within the sponge of /. beatriTj X108 linear. 


Plate XXII. 

Fig. 1. A small portion of the rigid skeleton of IiMtcon fcmicea from Porto 
EicO; exliibiting the abundance of the gemmules in some parts of the 
sponge, X108 linear. 

Fig. 2. A portion of one of tlie fibres frn’ming the oscular area of Iplilleon 
heatri:i\ exliibiting the compound reticulate nature of its structure and 
a few of the slender acorate spicuia in situ, X lOS linear. 

Fig, 3. One of the attenuated rectangulatcd liexradiate interstitial spicuia with 
one of the shaft-radii spinous, from L hcatrix, x308 linear. 

Fig. 4. A retentive verticillately spined spiculinu from /, iicat)'i.T, X30S linear. 

Figs. 5, G, 7, 8. Four of the porreeto-multiradiato retentive spicuia from Z bea- 
trh\ X 308 linear. 

Fig. 9. One of the subfusiformi-cyliudrical entirely spinous spicuia from Z. 
beatrix, XlOShnear. 

Fig. 10. A portion of the surhice of the rigid skeleton of IjjJdfeon snhyhhosa, ex¬ 
hibiting the nnibonal clusters of coarse tuberL-les, reetanguluted hex- 
radiate interstitial .sy)icii1a iu situ, and numerous spinulo-quadrifiir- 
cate and pontafurcato hexradiato stellate retentive spicuia dispersed 
amidst the interstices of the skeleton, x lOS linear. 

Fig. 11. One of the minute spicidated biternate retentive spicuia of the dermal 
membrane of Z. stihgiohosa, xGGG linear. 

Fig, 12. Two of the rcetangiilated hexradiate auxiliary fibres from Z. sulghlmti^ 
based on a portion of a fibre of the rigid skeleton, anastomosing by 
their radii, X175 linear. 

Fig, 13. One of the pentafurcate hexradiate stellate retentive spicxila of X, mthylo- 
boMi xGGG lineax% 


Plate XXIII. 

Fig. 1. A small portion of the surface of the rigid skeleton of Ijihiteon IngalU, 
exhibiting its conilucnt rotnlatc structure with quadrifurcate hexi-a- 
diato stellate spicuia amidst the fibres opposite ii, a, a, u, XlOS linear. 

Fig. 2. One o(' the quadrifurcate hexradiato sicllato retentive spicuia of Z. InyaUi; 

three of the primary radii having been, broken off, the quadrifurcate 
structure of the remaining radii is very distinctly displayed: X 530 
linear. 

Fig. 3, One of the rectangulaled hexradiato interstitial spicuia of Z XngalU, X 
108 linear, 

Ifrg, 4. A small portion of the surface of tlie rigid skeleton of Z. eattoiy/athcs, 
exhibiting the more or les.s verticillate disposition of the minute spines 
of the skeleton-fibre, X108 linear. 

Kg. 5. One of the reetangulated hexradiate interstitial .spicuia of Z. cuUoci/diJics, 
X175 linear. 

Fig. G. A furcated foliato-expando ternate connecting spieuliim of Z. eallocifa- 
thes, covered by the minute, short, stout acerate tension-spiculu of the 
dermal membrane, xlS3 linear. 

Fig. 7. A very perfect and beautiful example of a spinulo-multifurcatc Iiexra- 
diato stellate retentive spiculum of Z mllocyathes, xGGG linear. 

Fig. 8, A view of portions of two of the intervening planes of perforated sili¬ 
ceous tis.siie parallel with the external surface of the rigid skeleton, 
and which divide the layers of crypt-like tissue of the skeleton of 
Mylhma Grai/H from each other, with their numerous circular orifices 
of intercommunication between the upper and lower strata of the 
skeleton, X108 linear. 
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Plate XXIT. 

Fig, 1. A small portion of the rigid skeleton of Farrea occa^ exhibiting its an- 
gulateci structure and central canals in the fibres, on which are 
dispersed numerous small attenuato-stellate retentive spicula, X108 
linear. 

Figs. 2, 3, & 4. Three of the small attenuato-stellate retentive spicula from F, 
ocea^ showing some of their numerous variations in form, size, and 
the number of their radii, figs. 2- & 3 X 400, & fig. 4 x 6GC linear. 

Fig. 5. A spiciilated biternate interstitial s|)iculiim from F. occa, x45 linear. 

Fig. G. A furcated spiculated biternato interstitial spiciilum from F. occa^ XG5 
linear. 

Fig. 7. A portion of the harrow-shaped quadrilateral silicco-fibrous dermal 
structure of F, occa oiopositely armed at its angles, x50 linear. 

Fig. 8. A fragment of the siliceo-fibrous skeleton of AloyonccUimi speciosurii. 

Fig. 9. A slender attenuated rectaiigulated hexradiate interstitial spiculum with 
nearly equal radii from A. .^peciosim, Xl75 linear. 

Fig. 10. A slender attenuated rectangnlated hexradiated interstitial spiculum 
with elongated basal shaft from A. S 2 )ecwsiim, X108 linear. 

Fig. 11. Avexyfine specimen of fioricomo-bexradiate stellate Retentive spicu¬ 
lum from A. s^cciosumi x 666 linear. 

Plate XXY. 

Fig. 1. A portion of a section of the rigid skeleton of Mylimia G^xiyii^ at right 
angles to the surface, exhibiting the crypt-like arrangement of the 
skeleton, X108 linear. 

Fig. 2. A section at right angles to the surface of the skeleton of Kaliapsis 
cidaris, from the surface to the basal prehensile organs, exliibiting 
the cliango of the structure from the basal eanaliculated fibres to the 
imperforate and ramifying ones of the superior mass of the skeleton, 
X183 linear. 

Fig. 3. A portion of the minute ramifications of the fibrous struotiu’e of the 
sm'faee of the rigid skeleton of K. cidark, X308 linear. 

Fig. 4. Tiiree of the foliato-peltate connecting spicula of the expansile dermal 
system of K. cidaris, one of them («) having upon it a group of 
minute inoipiently spinous fusiformi-cylindricai spicula, Xl75 linear. 

Fig, 5. Two of the minute incipiently spinous fusiformi-cylindricai spicula of 
the dermal membrane of K. cularis^ X666 linear. 

Fig. 0, A portion of the rigid skeleton of Fumlphonia Vktr/m, exhibiting the 
irregular mode of disposition of the eanaliculated siliceo-fibrous struc- 
tiu*e, and one of the rectangnlated hexracliate interstitial spicula in 
sitic, opposite (a), X108 linear. 

Fig. 7, An imperfect rectangnlated hexradiate interstitial spiculum from P, 
Clarkeii x 175 linear. 


7. On the Genus Alcyone. 

By E, B. Sharpe. 

I propose to give short synopses of some of the more obscure 
genera of the family Alcedinidm, in order that the various species, 
before appearing in my * Monograph/ may be brought under the 
notice of ornithologists, and thus my arrangements and synonymy 
may be fairly exposed to criticism. It is my wish to make the 
Monograph of the Kingfishers as complete as possible; and I there¬ 
fore invite the criticisms of ail my friends, in order that I may be 
able to take advantage of them in my larger work. 
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Haying already (P. Z. S, 1868, p. 587) treated of tlie genns Ceijx, 
I propose in the present paper to discuss the genus Alcyone^ which 
has only three toes, and is otherwise closely allied to Ceyx. The 
genus Alcyone was founded in. 1837 by Swainson (Classif. of Birds^ 
ii. p. 336), and at present contains seven species. 

The two most distinct and clearly characterized are Alcyone pnsilla 
and A, cyanojpectus ; but the other five are very closely allied and 
hard to distinguish. I believe that the following synoptic table will 
materially assist in their identification ;— 

A. Torque pectorali laziilino ..... 1, A, eyanopectus^ 

13. Torque pectorali nuUo. 
a. Abdomxne rufo. 

a\ Eostro robiistiore- 

g/'. Sapra saturate ultramarina... 2. AAcsmiL 

W, Supra laitissime idtrauxarina . 3. A. ajfvnis. 

h\ Eostro tenuiore. 

a*', Eostro breviore: j)ilco nigro indistincte 

fasciato . 4. A, cliconensis. 

b". Eostro longiore: pileo baud fasciato. 

a''\ Hypochondriis rufis. 5. A. azurat, 

h"*, Hypochondriis pulclierrime ul- 

tramarinis... G. A. pulchra, 

Abdomine albo .... 7. A,pimlla, 

The first on the above list, Alcyone cyanopieetu$> serves to connect 
the genus Alcyone with Ceyw^ as it is very closely allied to Ceyx 
pAiilippinensis^ Gould; and, on the other hand, another link is dis¬ 
covered in Alcyone pnsilla and Ceyx solitaria^ both of which species 
are closely allied. The principal difference between the genera Ceyx 
and Alcyone is in their habits. Whereas the Ceyces are almost 
entirely insectivorous, the members of the genus Alcyone feed almost 
entirely on fish. The geographical distribution of each genus is also 
in favour of their direct affinity. Ceyx is an Indian genus strictly 
speaking, extending all over the Indian peninsula and Malayasia, 
being also distributed over the Malay archipelago, where, how¬ 
ever, a different form of the genus (with bright blue back) is met 
%Titli. On the other hand, Alcyone is essentially a typical Austra¬ 
lasian genus, being widely distributed over the whole Australian 
continent, and thence extending northwards, through the Austro- 
Malayan subregion, to the Philippines. In these islands the aber¬ 
rant species Alcyone eyanopectns occurs; and in every respect as 
regards plumage this species is a true Qeyx, In form of bill, how¬ 
ever, it is an Alcyone —although, but for the distinct pectoral band 
and blue fianks, it might be mistaken for Ceyx philippinemis. My 
friend Dr. Salvador! has written to me, calling in question the pro¬ 
priety of my placing this latter bird in the genus Ceyx; but in my 
opinion the species really belongs here. Alcyone cyanopeetus should 
probably also be included in the genus Ceyx as an aberrant species 
forming the point of union between the two genera, and I should 
not be at all surprised to find this view adopted by some future 
systematist. But no satisfactory conclusion can be obtained until we 
know more of the habits and geographical distribution of these two 
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Philippine species. The arrangement proposed above, viz. of uniting 
Alcyone cyanopectus to Ceyx philippinensis under one and the same 
genus, would be more natural, as we should then have all the three- 
toed Ivingdshers with bright backs under the genus Ceyx ; and all 
those having the upperside uniform under Alcyone. No one who 
saw the specimens from which I described and figured the species in 
my " Monograph’ would doubt for an instant that I had placed them 
in the proper genera, from a study of their external form. 

The following I believe to be the correct synonymy of the various 
species of Alcyone^ specimens of all of which arc at present before 
me:— 

1, xIlcyone cyanopectus. Blue-girt Kingfisher. 

Qeyx cyanopectusy Lafr. Rev. Zool. 1840, p. 33; Gray, Gen. of 
Birds, App. p. 5 (1848). 

Alcyone cyanopectuSy Jard. Contr. to Orn. 1850, p. 82 ; Sharpe, 
Monogr. Alced. pt. 4 (1869). 

Alcyone cyanipectiiSy Bonap. Consp. Gen. Av. i. p. 158 (1850); 
Reich. Handb. Alced. p. 7, t. 396. f- 3060 (1851); Bonap. Consp. 
Vol. Allis, p. 10 (1854); Hartl. Journ, f. Orn. 1854, p. Ixiv. 

Alcedo cyanipectiiSy Schleg. Mus- Pays-Bas, Alced. p. 18 (1863). 

Alcyone cinctay Jard. Contr. to Orn. 1850 (plate only). 

A. torque pectorali lazuUno lato: mandibida nigricante, maxilla 
aurantiaca. 

Hah. in insulis Philippinis. 

, Head deep bluish black, irregularly banded with bright blue, more 
thickly on the nape; the whole of the back rich shining cobalt; 
scapularies and wing-coverts black, broadly washed with dark blue, 
the latter also spotted with bright cobalt; wing-feathers brownish 
black; the secondaries narrowly edged with indigo; tail black, w^ashed 
with indigo; cheek indigo, spotted with cobalt; a spot in front of 
the eye, a patch of feathers at the side of the neck, throat and upper 
part of tlie breast, whitish tinged with pale sienna; a band across 
the upper part of the breast and the flanks deep indigo, tinged with 
brighter blue on the latter; abdomen and under wing-coverts rufous ; 
bill brownish black, the lower mandible tinged with orange. Total 
length 5 inches, of hill from the front P4, from gape I*7, wing 2*5, 
tail 0*7, tarsus 0-3, middle toe 0*3, hind toe 0*2. 

Eab. Philippine Islands {Mus. T. C. By ton). 

The description and measurements are from Mr. EytoAs speci¬ 
men, the same described by Sir William Jardine and kindly lent me 
by Mr. Eyton. 

2. Alcyone lessoni. Lesson’s Kingfisher. 

Alcyone lessoniiy Cass. Proc. Phil. Acad. 1850, p. 69; id. Cat. 
Hale. Phil. Mus. p. 5 (1852); Sclater, Journ. Proc. Linn. Soc. 
1858, p. 156. 

Alcyone asurea, var. lessonih Gray, P. Z. S. 1859, p. 155; id. 
P. Z. S. 1861, p, 433. 
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Ceijso azurea^ Less. Voy. Coq. Zool. i. p. 690 (1826). 

Alcyone azurea, Eosenb. Journ. f. Orn. 1864, p. 118. 

A. torque pectorali nullo: abdomine rufo : rostro rohustiore s 
supra saturate uUramanna, 

Hah. ill Nova Guinea et in insulis dictis 

Above deep rich ultramanne; wing-coverts deep blue-black edged 
with iiltraTnariiie; quills blackish, the inner web very light rufous 
from the base, the secondaries broadly edged with rich ultramarine; 
tail deep ultramarine above, black beneath; a minute loral spot 
rufous; a longitudinal patch of feathers along the sides of the neck 
white tinged with pale orange; throat whitish tinged with pale 
rufous; cheeks, sides of the neck, and a large patch of feathers on 
the sides of the upper part of the breast deep rich ultramarine ex¬ 
tending a little on to the flanks; rest of the under surface of the 
body deep rufous, with a rich lilac shine upon the flanks; bill jet- 
black ; feet red. Total length 7 inches, of bill from front 1*7, from 
gape 2*1, wing 2*85, tail 1*2, tarsus 0*3, middle toe 0*5, hind toe 
0*25. 

The above description is taken from a very beautiful male pro¬ 
cured in the Aru Islands, and kindly lent to me by Mr. Wallace. 
Another male specimen from New Guinea, collected by Mr. Wallace, 
for the loan of which I am indebted to the Viscount Walden, is 
apparently a younger bird, and differs in having the tips of both 
mandibles ivory-white, and the whole under surface paler, especially 
on the throat, wliicli is nearly pure white. To this specimen Mr. 
Wallace has attached a MS. note on the spot, as follows;—feet 
Vermillion; bill black, tipped with white; eyes dark brown; length 
6*6 inches.’’ The measurements of this bird agree exactly with the 
Aru-Island specimen described above. 

3. Alcyone affinis. Allied Kingfisher. 

Alcyone affinis. Gray, F. Z. S. 1860, p. 348. 

A. torque pectorali nullo: abdomine rufo: rostro rohustiore: 
supra IcBtissime ultramarina. 

Hah. in insulis '^Batchian” et ^^Gilolo” dictis. 

Above brilliant ultramarine, brightest on the back; wing-coverts 
black washed with ultramarine; quills blackish, the inner web light 
rufous from the base, the outer web of the secondaries narrowly 
edged with ultramarine ; a very small loral spot faint rufous; throat 
and a longitudinal patch of feathers along the sides of the neck 
whitish tinged wdtli orange-rufous, paler on the chin; cheeks, ear- 
coverts, and a patch of feathers on the sides of the upper part of the 
breast brilliant ultramarine; under surface of the body rufous, with 
a rich lilac lustre on the flanks; feet red; bill brownish black, 
towards the tip whitish. Total length 6*7 inches, of bill from front 
1*6, from gape 2*0, wing 3*85, tail 1*2, tarsus 0*3, middle toe 0*5, 
hind toe 0*25. 

Hah, Batcliian, Gilolo QVallaee). 

From Alcyone lessoni this species differs in being slightly smaller, 
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and in liaving tlic back of a mncb. more brilliant blue than in the 
New-Guinea bird. The description and measurements are from a 
bird kindly lent me by Mr. Wallace, and procured by him in Gilolo. 

4. Alcyone diemensis. Van Diemen’s-Land Kingfisher. 

Alcyone diemensis, Gould, P. Z. S. 1846, p. 19 ; id. Introd. Birds 
of Austr. p. 31 (1848); Gray, Gen. of Birds, i. p. 82 (c. 1844); 
Kaup, Fam. Alced. p. IS (1848); Reich. Yog. Neuholl. p. 278 
(1850) ; Cab, & Heine, Mus. Hein. Th. ii. p. 143 (1860); Gould, 
Ilandb. Birds of Austr. i. p. 141 (1865). 

A. torque pectorali mdlo : ahdomine rvfo: rosti^o tenuiordi 
more .* fileo nigro indistincte fasciato. 

Hah. in Tasmania. 

Above deep blue, a little brighter on the rump, the head having 
the appearance of being indistinctly banded with dusky black; 
cheeks, ear-coverts, scapularies, and wing-coverts black washed with 
blue; wing-feathers blackish, the inner web light rufous from the 
base, the outer web distinctly w’ashed with blue; tail blue above, 
black beneath; a small loral spot, a patch of feathers along the sides 
of the neck and the throat white tinged with, rufous ; the whole of 
the under surface of the body deep rufous, with a very faint lilac 
lustre on the flanks; a large patch of feathers on the sides of the 
upper part of the breast black, with a slight blue shine; bill black ; 
feet red. Total length 6 inches, of bill from front 1*4, from gape 
1*9, wing 3*1, tail 1*35, tarsus 0*3, middle toe 0*55, hind toe 0*25. 

Hah. Tasmania {Gould). 

This species is rare in collections; and I have only met with one 
specimen, which I purchased of Yerreaux. It is allied to A. amrea^ 
but is much smaller and not nearly so brightly coloured, while on 
the back, as Mr. Gould justly observes, there is a slight greenish 
tinge in some lights. There are also some obscure black bands on 
the head. The description and measurements are taken from the 
specimen in my collection mentioned above. 

5. Alcyone azurea. Azure Kingfisher. 

Jlcedo acurea, Lath. Ind. Orn. Suppl. ii. p. xxxii (1801); Swains. 
Zool. Iliustr. 1st ser. pi. 26 (1820); Schl. Mus. Pays-Bas, Alced. 
p. 17 (1863). 

€eyx asurea, Steph. Gen. Zool. xiii. p. 106 (1826); Jard. and 
Sell). Ill. Orn. ii. pi. 55. f. 1. 

Alcyone azurea^ Gray, Gen. of Birds, i. p. 82 (c. 1844); Gould, 
Birds of Austr. ii. pi. 25 (1848); id. Intr. to Birds of Austr. p. 31 
(1848); Gray, Oat. Fiss. Brit. Mus. p. 65 (1848); Blyth, Cat. 
I&ds Mus. As, Soc. Bcng. p. 50 (1849); Bonap. Coiisp. Gen. Av. 
i. p. 158 (1850); Reich. Yog. Neuholl. p. 278 (1850); id. Handh. 
Alced. p. 7, t. 397. f. 3064, 3065 (1851); Cass. Cat. Hale. Phil. 
Mus. p. 5 (1852); Macgill. Yoy. Rattl. ii. p. 355 (1852); Bonap. 
Coiisp. YoL Allis, p. 10,(1854); Pck. Toy. Novara Yog. p. 50 
(1865); Gould, liandb. Birds of Austr. i, p. 139 (1865). 
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Alcedo trihrachjSj Shaw and Nodd. Nat. Misc. pL 281 (1804). 

Ceijx fribraclii/s, Cav, Regn. Anim. i. p. 417 (1817). 

Oe^x cijanea, Less. Traite d’Orii. p. 241 (1831). 

Alcedo australis, Swains. GlassiP. of Birds, ii.'p. 336 (1837). 

A. rosiro tenuiore, longiore : j^ileo hand fasciato: kgpoeJioudriis 
7'ufis. 

Jlab. ill Australia. 

Above bright ultramarine; wing-coverts blackish, edged with 
ultramarine ; quills blackish, the inner web light rufous at the base, 
the secondaries externally edged with faint blue; tail deep ultra¬ 
marine above, black beneath; a loral spot pale rufous; throat and 
a longitudinal patch of feathers along the sides of the neck white 
tinged with orange; cheeks, ear-coverts, and sides of the upper part 
of the breast bright ultramarine; rest of the under surface of the 
body rufous, wutli a lilac shine on the flanks and under tail-coverts ; 
bill black ; feet reel. Total length 6*8 inches, of bill from front T8, 
from gape 2*25, wing 2*8, tail IT, tarsus 0*3, middle toe 0*5, hind 
toe 0*2. 

Had. Australia: New South Wales, and Southern Australia 
(Gould) I Cape York (Cockerell)', QyjiCQmlmdi (Mas. U. B. Sharpe). 

This species, which is the commonest of all the genus, is inter¬ 
mediate between A. dieine^isis and A. piilchra, which replace it in 
Tasmania and Northern Australia respectively. It is a beautiful 
species, yielding in this respect only to A. pulclira. 

6. Alcyone pulchra. Resplendent Kingfisher. 

Alcyone pulclira, Gould, P. Z. S. 1846, p. 19; Gray, Gen. of 
Birds, i. p. 82 (c. 1844); Gould, Intr. to Birds of iliistr. p. 31 
(1848); Reich. Vog. Neuholl. p, 278 (1850) ; id. llandb. diced. 
p. 7 (1851); Cass. Cat. Hale. Phil. Mus. p. 5 (1852); Elsey, 
P. Z. S, 18573 p. 25; Gould, Handb. Birds of Austr. i. p. 141 
(1S65). 

A. torque p7^<^lorali nullo: ahdo^nine rii/b: rostro tenuiore, lon¬ 
giore: pileo hand fasciato: liypochondriis puhhcrrme idtra- 
marinis. 

Hah. in Australia septciitrioiiali. 

Above very brilliant ultramarine, a little deeper on the wing- 
coverts ; wing-coverts browmish black, edged with ultramarine; 
wing-feathers brownish, the inner web very light rufous at the base, 
the secondaries externally edged with ultramarine; tail deep blue 
above, black underneath; a small spot in front of the eye light ru¬ 
fous ; throat and a patch of feathers along the sides of the neck 
white tinged with orange; cheeks and ear-coverts brilliant ultra¬ 
marine ; sides of the body also brilliant ultramarine, extending on to 
the flanks; rest of the under surface of the body deep rich rufous, 
with a lilac shine on the abdomen and under tail-coverts; bill deep 
black; feet orange. Total length 6*5 inches, of bill from front T95, 
from gape 2*2^ wing 3*0, tail T3, tarsus 0*3, middle toe 0*5, hind 
toe 0*2. 
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Hah. Australia, Cape-York peninsula {Miis. R. B. Sharpe); Vic¬ 
toria River and Port Essington, N.W. Australia {Gould, Blsey'). 

Prince Bonaparte, following Mr. G. R. Gray, has united this spe¬ 
cies to the foregoing, in my opinion erroneously, and I can only 
believe that they have not seen a speciraen.' Mr. Gould and Mr. 
Cassin, both of whom have examined the type specimens (now in 
the Philadelphia Museum), have separated the two as distinct, and 
I entirely agree with their decision. I have in my collection two 
beautiful specimens of /L piilchra, and I certainly consider it one of 
the most clearly characterized of all the species of Alcyone. The 
brilliant hue of the whole plumage and the extension of the blue 
from the sides of the breast down on to the flanks distinguish it 
from any of the allied species. Both of my specimens have a slight 
blue edging to the feathers of the breast, one of them showing this 
peculiarity more than the other; in fact it almost forms a pectoral 
band in this specimen. 

7. Alcyone pusilla. Little Bine Kingfisher. 

Ceijos pusilla, Temm. PL Col. 595 (1836); Miill. Verb. Ethn. 
p. 22 (1839); Gray, P. Z. S. 1858, p. 1/2. 

Alcyone pusilla, Gould, Birds of Austr. ii. pL 36 (1848); Reich. 
Handb. Alced. p. 7, t. 398. f. 3068, 3069 (1851); Cass. Cat. Hale, 
Phil. Mus, p. 5 (1832); Macgill. Yoy. Rattl. ii. p. 356 (1852); 
Sclater, Joiirn. Proc. Linn. Soc. 1858, p. 172; Rosenb. Jourii. f. Orn. 
1864, p. 118; Gould, Handb. Birds of Austr. i. p. 142 (1865); 
Ramsay, P. Z. S, 1868, p. 383. 

Alcedo pusilla, Schl. Mus. Pays-Bas, Alced, p. 18 (1863); id, 
Vog. Ned. Ind. Alced. pp. 12, 48, pi. 3 (1864). 

Nu‘Tea-bin-mo, of the natives of the Coburg peninsula {Gould). 

A. torque pectorali nullo : abdomlne albo. 

Hah. in Australia septentrionali, in Nova Guinea, et insiilis Mo- 
luccensibus. 

Above rich ultramarine, having a greenish tinge in some lights on 
the head, cheeks, and wing-coverts; quills blacldsh, the inner web 
lighter at the base, the outer web distinctly washed with greenish 
blue, especially on the secondaries; tail blue above, Mack beneath ; 
a loral spot and a patch of feathers along the sides of the neck white, 
the latter slightly tinged with orange; entire under surface white, 
with a greenish gloss on the breast in some lights; shoulders, sides 
of the breast, and fianks rich ultramarine; bill and feet black ; irides 
dark blackish brown. Total length 4*8 inches, of hill from front 
1*15, from gape 1*4, wing 2*0, tail 0*85, tarsus 0*25, middle toe 
0*45, hind toe 0*2. 

Hah. Australia: N. Australia {Gould) i Rockingham Bay {Ram¬ 
say); New Guinea {Muller); Aru Islands {Wallace); Gilolo {Wal¬ 
lace'). 

This little species, though everywhere rare, is widely distributed, 
My description and measurements are from a Gilolo specimen lent 
to me by Mr. Wallace, 

Proc. Zool. Soc. —1869, No. XXIV. 
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8. On tliree new S|)ecies of Australian Marine Shells. 

By James C, Cox^ M.D.^ Sydney^ New South Wales. 

(Plate XXVI.) 

CYPR.EA THATCHER!, 11 . sp. (Plate XXVI. figs. 1, la.) 

Shell pyriforrnly ovate, rather thin, markedly ventricose, base 
almost fiat; sides steep, deeply notched; anterior end contracted 
and prominent; posterior end produced, narrow; aperture almost 
straight, except in front, rather open; teeth thick, obtuse, faint 
purplish white, about twenty-four on the outer edge, and confined 
to the margin of the aperture; on the columellar side the teeth are 
short, oval, blunt, and larger, becoming almost obsolete in front; 
cream-coloured with a cinnamon tinge, smooth and polished, varie¬ 
gated with rather large orange-brown spots of irregular size and irre¬ 
gularly distributed; the cinnamon tinge is slightly deeper at the 
ends; base white and perfectly smooth, sides light; extremities 
rather recurved ; interior pinkish white. 

Length 3 inches, breadth 1||, height 

Hab, Dampier’s Archipelago, West coast of Australia. 

The two specimens of this beautiful species now before me, one 
of which I send to be figured, were obtained by Mr. C. R. Thatcher, 
from a fisherman who took them at the locality above recorded, 
about ten years ago; and, so far as I know, no other specimens 
have yet been found. The two specimens are exactly alike in every 
way, and in a fine state of preservation. The surface of the shell 
is uniformly covered with a smooth shining enamel, showing no trace 
of a dorsal opening. 

VoLUTA HARFORDi. (Plate XXVI. figs. 2aj 2b.) 

Shell elongated, ovate, thick; spire acuminate, short, apex papil¬ 
lary ; whorls smooth, slanting, strongly excavated or channelled at 
the suture; columella four-plaited, pinkish white; aperture elon¬ 
gated, lip simple; pinkish white, shining, longitudinally striated by 
fine waved brown lines, ornamented by four bands of squarely elon¬ 
gated orange-brown spots on the body-whorl, and by a band of round 
spots of the same colour about the centre of the shell, between the 
upper and lower rows of squarely elongated markings. 

Length inch, breadth height 

Hab. Wreck Reef, near Lady Elliott’s Island. 

This species in general aspect much resembles Foluia maciihia 
of Swainson, but is at once distinguished from that or any other 
species by its channelled or excavated suture, elongated striation, 
and regular squarely elongated orange-brown markings. 

VoLUTA scLATERi. (Plate XXVI. fig. 3.) 

Shell pyriforrnly oblong, ponderous; spire rather short, obtuse, 
papillary; whorls smooth, porcellanous, the last tending to be angled 
or protuberant round the upper part; columella strongly five- 
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plaited, tlie top and second plait semibifurcated, pure white, sliiniiig 
and porcellaiious, as is also the interior of the mouth and the under 
part of the shell; aperture elongated, lip .simple, not thickened; of 
a dull whitish-brown colour above. 

Length 3 inches, breadth 1|, height 
Hah, Banks’s Straits. 

This beautiful species, of which I have two specimens in mj 
cabinet, is at once distinguished from any other species by its dense, 
white, shining, porcellanous interior and under surface. 

DESOBIPTION OF PLATE XXYI. 

Figs. 1, Cyprma. thatc7m% p. 358. I Fig. 3. Vohita sclaieri, p. 358. 

2a, 2h. Voluta harfordi, p. 358. | 4. Haliotis hargmvesi^, p. 49. 


9. Some further Eemarks on the Cuckoos found in the Neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sydney, and their Foster-parents. By E. P. 
Ramsay, C.M.Z.S. 

(Plate XXVII.) 

In some former remarks on the Cuckoos found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sydney (P. Z. S. 1865, p. 460), it will be remembered that 
the species recently termed by Mr, Gould Lamprococcyos plagosm 
and L, basalis (Gould’s Handb. B. Austr. i. pp. 623, 626) w'ere 
regarded as one species 'under the name of Chalcitea hcidus 
(Gould’s Birds of Austr. iv. pi. 89), and that I described their eggs 
as two varieties of the egg of the same species. At that time my 
remarks were so fiir correct. Now, however, as most ornithologists 
agree in considering L. plagosus and L, basalis distinct species 
(and i. lucidus from New Zealand as a third), it will be necessary 
to make a few remarks on the subject. My reasons for treating 
L. plagosus and X. basalis as varieties of tlie same species were 
manifold. The young on leaving the nest are scarcely (if at all) to 
be distinguished from one another; their notes are for the most part 
exactly alike; the colouring and marking of the eggs are not con¬ 
stantly different; and, lastly, the plumage of one is merely a shade 
lighter or darker than that of the other. The only differences of 
any value are the tbiiiuess of the bill in X. hasalis, and the much 
deeper tint and greater extent of the rufous on the second and third 
outer tail-feathers ; for it must be remembered, although seemingly 
overlooked by Mr. Gould, that the two tail-feathers next to the 
outer one on either side are distinctly marked with rufous in X. 
plagosus. 

But, however slight the differences between these two species may 
be, either in the eggs, the young on leaving the nest, or in the fully 
adult birds, there is one fact that sets the question at rest, viz. that 
the young, about three months old, have the same characteristic 
* For the description of tbis shell see Dr. Cox’s previous paper, anfea page 49. 
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niarlciiigs as tlieir parents, wliicli fully proves that L, hasalis cannot 
he the young of L. plagosiis. 

A, young bird of L. plagosus now before me, shot in September 
and supposed to have been hatched in June, distinctly shows the 
wavy bands on the chest, breast, and flanks, also the rufous blotches, 
to the same extent as the adult, on the second and third outer tail- 
feathers on either side. 

The accompanying coloured drawings represent the eggs of the 
various Cuckoos found in the neighbourhood of Sydney, and the 
eggs of their most usual foster-parents, as spoken of in my former 
paper. They are all taken from fresh specimens. 


Fig. 1. Egg 

a 

6 . „ 


EXPLAISFATION OF PLATE XXVII. 


of Lamp'ococcgx plagos^its. 

- hasalis, 

Ouculus inovnafus. 

- cinei'aceus. 

Acanthha Uneat a, 

- 2n(siUa. 


Fig. 7. Egg of AcanfHza nayici. 

8. „ Creobasilens regiiloides. 

9. „ SmicTornis hremrostfis, 

10. „ SHpiturus malacarus. 

11. „ Chikonicola minima. 

12. „ Ptiiotis auricomis. 


May 27, 1869. 

W. H. Flower, Esq., F.E.S., in the Chair. 

Mr. J. E. Harting, F.Z.S., exhibited a skin of a rare wading bird, 
A7iarki/nchus frontalis^ from New Zealand, together with three bills 
of the same species which had been saved from birds eaten by the 
natives, and remitted through the kindness of AI. Jules Verreaux. 
He remarked that the chief peculiarity in this bird lay in the form 
of the bill, which was curved, not downwards as in Numenius, nor 
upwards as in Mecuwirost^'a, but to one side, and that be had good 
grounds for believing that this peculiarity was constant. He had 
seen six examples of the bird, and had heard of others, in ali of 
which the bill was curved as described. He had no doubt, from its 
general appearance, that its habits resembled those of Sirepsilas, 
although it differed in other respects from the only two species 
known of this genus. He believed that its nearest ally would be 
found in another New-Zealand bird, Thinornis novoi !:'ealandi(s^ of 
which genus Thimr7iu another species, Thmornu rossii, had been 
found in the Auckland Islands. The bird now exhibited had been 
described so long ago as 1830 by AIM. Quoy and Gaimard in their 
zoology of the ‘Voyage de FAstrolabe’ (i. p. 252, pL 31. fig. 2), 
and had since been noticed by Air. G. E. Gray, in ‘Dieffeiibach’s 
Travels in New Zealand’ (ii. p. 196), in the ‘Voyage of the Erebus 
and Terror’ (Birds, p. 12), and in ‘The Ibis’ (1862, p. 234). 

Mr. Harting proposed at some future time to offer some further 
remarks on this curious bird. 
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The following papers were read :— 

1. On a Collection of Birds made by Mr. H. S. le Strange 
near the city of Mexico. By P. L. Sclater^ M.A.^ 
Ph.D,;, F.B.S.j and Osbert Salvin^ F.L.S. 

Mr. IL S. le Strange, during his residence in Mexico, as attache 
to the British Legation in 1865 and 1866, formed a considerable, 
series of bird-skins, principally in the Ticinity of the capital itself 
and in the upper parts of the valleys which fall towards the Atlantic. 
Mr. le Strange having kindly submitted this collection to our exami¬ 
nation, we have had great pleasure in determining the species con¬ 
tained in it (which are 262 in number), and beg leave to offer to 
the Society some notes on a few of the rarer species, made during 
our examination of the specimens. 

1. PipiLO MACULATES, Sw. Phil. Mag. 1827, i. p. 434. 

Three skins of this bird are in the collection. Mr. le Strange 
notes that it is found in the tierra fria, in the barrancas, and that its 
Mexican name is Ghahnero.^^ 

It seems to us very doubtful whether it will not be necessary to 
unite under this name Fipilo arcticus^ Sw., F. o7'ego7ms, Bell, and 
P. megalonyXi Baird. The northern specimens are mostly blacker 
on the back; but a skin sent to Sclater by Prof. Baird as P. mega-- 
lonyx from South California, and another as P. arcticus^ are not, in 
our opinion, separable from Mexican specimens. This bird descends 
as far south as the highlands of Guatemala, and was obtained by 
Salvin near Quezaltenango (‘Ibis,’ 1866, p. 193), 

2. PiFiLO MACRONYX, Sw. Phil. Mag. 1827, i. p. 434. 

We have usually called the species in our collections Fipilo vires- 
cens, under which name It was described by Hartlaub, ‘ Journ. f. 
Ornf 1863, p. 169. But upon referring to Swainson’s characters 
there can be no doubt that the same bird is his Fipilo mac 7 *onyx. 
It is easily known from the preceding (P. maculatiis) by the olive- 
green edgings of the back- and wing- and tail-feathers ; but Mr. le 
Strange has not distinguished the two species in his MS. Sclater 
has one of the original specimens of P. virescens in. his collection, 
received from Dr. Hartlaub, also examples collected by Boiicard 
during his last expedition, and a skin obtained by Mr. White near 
the city of Mexico. 

3. PiPILO FUSCUS. 

Fipilo fused, Sw. Phil. Mag. 1827, i. p. 434, et Anim. in Men. 
p. 347 ; Bp. Consp. p. 487 ; Cab. J. f. Orn. 1862, p. 474. 

Fipilo mesoleucus, Baird, Pr. Ac. Phil. vii. p. 119, et B. N. A, 
p. 518 ; Sclater, P. Z. S. 1856, p. 304. 

There is no doubt that, as pointed out by Cabanis, the present 
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species (called by Baird P. mesoleiicm) is tlie true P. fmetis of 
SwaiiisoUj and that tlie Californian bird (called P. fusciis by Baird 
and others) should be termed P. crissalis, Sclater’s collection con¬ 
tains an original specimen of P. mesolemus^ collected by Kennicott 
in New Mexico, which agrees perfectly with the skins in Mr. le 
Strange’s collection^j and with others obtained in Mexico by Boucard 
and De Saussure. Mr. le Strange notes that this bird is “ common 
in the valley of Mexico.” 

4. Carpodacus casstnii, Baird, B. N. A. p. 414. 

Three specimens (2 S and 1 $) of' this species, obtained by 
Mr. le Strange, are the first of it we have seen. As stated by 
Baird, it is most like 0. pitrpureiiSy but remarkable for the large 
size and elongation of the bill. Baird’s specimens were from New 
Mexico. 

5. Cheysomitris finds (Wils.); Baird, B. N. A. p. 425; Sclater, 
P. Z. S. 1864, p. 174. 

Three skins of what we believe to be this North-American species, 
agreeing with one in Sclatcr’s collection from the same locality. We 
much doubt the distinctness of C, macroptera, Du Bus (Esq. Orn. 
t. 23), which appears to be the same bird. 

6. Icterus bdllockii, Sw. Ph. Mag. 1827, i. p. 436 ; Baird, 
B. N. A. p. 549. 

Examples of both sexes of this species, Avhicli is stated to inhabit 
the tierra fda, and is called Calandria nogalera.^^ 

7. Icterus abeill.ei (Less.); Sclater, P. Z. S. 1860, p. 252, et 
1864, p. 175 ; Cat. A. B, p. 130. 

A pair of this species, stated to have been brought in alive and 
kept in a cage for some time. Mexican name ‘‘ Qalandria muderaJ' 
The female does not appear distinguishable from that of /. huUockii ; 
the males are readily separable by the black sides and uropygiiim of 
the present species. 

8. Cyanocitta CALIFORNICA (Vig.); Sclater, Cat. A. B. p. 143. 

Jpheioeoma Jloridana^ Bp. C. R. xlii. p. 956. 

Oganoeitta floridmia^ Scl. P, Z. S. 1856, p. 300. 

Mr. le Strange’s skin (obtained in the tierra fria) agrees well with 
a Californian specimen in Sclater’s collection, and with the charac¬ 
ters whereby Baird distinguishes C. ealifornica from 0. woodhousiL 
It is white without any bluish tinge below, and the crissum is 
nearly pure white. It is probable, therefore, that Prof. Baird has 
wrongly referred his specimen no. 8465, from Mexico, to (7. wood^ 
housii. 

We have little doubt that Salle’s specimen (no. 186 of bis first 
collection), referred by Sclater (following Bonaparte) to C.floriduna^ 
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was really of tliis species. Salvin has received a skin of this Gyano- 
citta from the vicinity of Oaxaca, collected by Mr. A. Fenochio. 

9. PsiLORHiNES MORio (Wagler). 

Two skins of this bird, marked S ^t § j coloured alike, ob¬ 
tained from the tierra caliente of the Atlantic, where Mr. le Strange 
says they are very common, and often follow the passer-by, taking 
short flights from tree to tree, and making a harsh and discordant 
noise.’* 

This bird has long been confounded with the Fsilorliinus mexi- 
canm of Riippell, which is immediately distinguishable by its white 
belly and the broad white terminations of the rectrices. Riippell 
gives the locality of his species as Tamaulipas ; but all the Mexican 
specimens of Psilorhinus which have come under our notice have 
belonged to the black-tailed Ps^ morio^ while all the Guatemalan and 
more southern examples have been of the (so-called) Pb. mexicanus. 
Under these circumstances it is not unlikely that there may have 
been some mistake in Ruppell’s locality. 

The two species (if such they be) will stand as follows:— 

Psilorhinus morio. 

Pica morio, Wagl. Isis, 1829, p. 751. 

Pica fuliginosa. Less. Traite d’Orn. p. 333. 

Psilorhmiis moino, Bp. Consp. p. 381 ; Cab. Mus. Hein. p. 226 j 
Baird, Birds N. Am. p. 592 ; Scl. P. Z. S. 1856, p. 300, and 1859, 
pp. 57, 365. 

Diagn. Ventre cinerascente; rectncihus tofts eoncoloribus. 

Hab. S. Mexico, Cordova (Salle), Jalapa (de Ocu). 

Psilorhinus mexicanus. 

Corvus morio, fern, et juv., Wagl. Isis, 1829, p. 751. 

Psilorhinus fnexica^ius, Riipp. Mus. Senck. ii. p. 189, t. II. f. 2. 

Psilorhinus morio, Scl. & Salv. Ibis, 1859, p. 22; Taylor, Ibis, 
1860, p. 113; Cab. Journ. f. Oru. 1861, p. 83; Scl. Cat. Am, B. 
p. 145; Lawr. Ami. Lyc. N. Y. ix, p. 104. 

Diagm. Ventre albicante, recfricum lateralimn apicihus latis albis. 

Hah. Guatemala (Salvin), Honduras (Taylor), Costa Rica (Arce), 
Tamaulipas, Mexico (lliipp.).^^ 

10. SiTTASOMUS OLIVACEUS (Max.). 

■We have already given our reasons for using this name for the 
bird usually called S. sylvioides (cf. P. Z. S. 1868, p. 630). 

11. Centura rutila (VieilL), Sclater, Cat. A. B. p. 283. 

Mr. le Strange’s collection contains a pair of this beautiful Swift 
from the tierra fria, the first Mexican specimens we have seen of 
it. Mr. Lawrence has lately presented to Sclater an Ecuadorian 
skin of the bird, which agrees perfectly with Mexican and Gua¬ 
temalan examples. 
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12. Centurds albifrons (Sw.). 

Ficus albifro7iSi Sw. Phil. Mag. 1827, i. p. 439 ; Simd. Pic. p. 52 ; 
Cab. Joiim. f. O. 1862, p. 324. 

Centurus santaci'usii Bp. P. Z, S, 1837, p. 116; Sclater, Cat. 
A. B. p. 343. 

We have hitherto called this species by Bonaparte’s name; but 
there can be no doubt that, as pointed out by Cabaiiis, it is the P. 
iilbifro 7 is of SwainsoD. It is common in Southern Mexico and 
Guatemala. 

13. Buteo eleoans, Cassin; Baird, B. N. A. p. 28. 

Mr. le Strange’s collection contains a single skin of this Buzzard, 
agreeing with Texan specimens collected by Mr. Dresser, We hare 
also seen an example of it in a collection recently sent to M. Salld 
from Orizava by M. Botteri. 

14. Ortalida vetxjla, Wagler, Isis, 1830, p. 1112, et 1832 
p. 1227; Sclater, P. Z. S. 1859, p, 391. 

0^ poliocephala^ Sclater, P. Z. S. 1856, p. 310. 

Mr. le Strange’s collection contains a single skin of this Ortalida^ 
which he found “very common” in the tierra caliente of the 
Atlantic. He shot many on the road to Tampico, in April 1866. 
We believe that the Texan bird called by the American ornitholo¬ 
gists 0. vetuhi O. poliocephala^ and O. maccalli is probably refer¬ 
able to this species. 

15. Ortaeida poxaocepkala, Wagler, Isis, 1830, p. 1112, et 
1832, p. 1227. 

Two skins of this species, in Mr. le Strange’s collection, are the 
first we have met with. It is immediately distinguishable from the 
preceding by its larger size, longer tail, whiter belly, and the much 
broader terminal bands of the tail-feathers, which are fulvous and not 
pure white. 


2. Notes oil the Species of the Genus MicraMiir* By P. L. 
Sclater^ M.A.; Ph.D., F.B.S., and Osbeiit Salvin^ 
M.A., F.L.S. 

As in case of the Asturinoi, to which we have lately called the 
Society’s attention^, some of the members of the germs Miemstur 
are at present in a state of great confusion. We trust that the 
following remarks may serve to render the species of the group with 
which we are acquainted more readily distinguishable. 

The genus Micrastur^ established by Mr. G. R, Gray in 184If 

^ See P. Z. S. 1869, p, 129. 
t List of Genera of Birds, p. C. 
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(ill the place of Brachypiems of Lesson, previously employed), 
embraces a series of American Hawks witli the general structure of 
Jccipiter^ but distinguished by their short toes and more rounded tail. 
"We have examined specimens of seven species of it, wdiich may be 
shortly distinguished as follows :— 


A. Majores: subtus aibi fere unicolores. 

a. major, supra nigricans. 1. M. semitorquatus. 

h. minor, supra cinereus . 2. M. mirandollii. 

B. minores : subtus albi, dense transfasciati. 

a. dorso rufa: pileo cinereo: 

a'', minor : dorso dilutiore rufo.... 3. M. ruficollis. 

major ; dorso saturatiore rufo ... 4. M. 2:o7iotlioTax. 

h. dorso cinereo: pileo concolore: 

a", ventre imo et crisso aibis immaculatis. 5. M. gilvicoUi$. 

b". ventre imo et erisso cinereo transfasciatis: 

a"\ dorso dilutiore cinereo . 6, 3f. leucmwken, 

h'*'. dorso saturatiore cinereo . 7- M. giterilla. 


L IMicrastur semitorquatus. 

/Sparvius mnitorauatus^ Vieill. N. D. x. p* 322, et Eiic. Meth. 
p. 1263. 

Sparviiis melanoleucus,. Vieill. N. D. x. p. 327, et Enc. Meth. 
p. 1267. 

Falco hrachyptenis, Temm. PI. Col. 116 (jr.) et 141 (adult.). 

Micrastur brachypterus, Pelz.Orn.Novara, p. 12, et Orn. Bras. p. 7. 

Micrastur semitorquatus, et Salv, Ibis, 1859, p. 218; Law¬ 
rence, Ann. L. N. Y. ix. p. 134. 

Climacocercus hrachypterus, Burm. Syst. Ueb. ii. p. 88. 

Falco leucomelas, Licht. Boubl. p. 62, 

Ca^mifex naso, Lesson, Rev. Zool. 1842, p. 379. 

Falco per coni at or, Cabot, Boston Journ. iv. p. 462. 

llah. Rio Janeiro {Natt,); Mato Grosso {Natt.') ; Borba (Natt,); 
Rio Negro et Rio Brancho (Natt.) ; Costa Rica (Zeledoni) ; Guate¬ 
mala (Salvm) ; Yucatan (Cabot). 

This species, well known by the figures of the adult and young in 
Temminck^s ' Planches Colorife,’ is widely distributed throughout 
Tropical America, from Yucatan to Paraguay. It does not, however, 
appear to occur in the wood-region of Eastern Brazil, nor have we 
yet seen specimens from New Granada and Ecuador. In Guatemala 
it seems to be rare, as Salvin only obtained one specimen from 
Retaluleu, in the forest-region bordering the Pacific. Another 
Guatemalan specimen, in the Noiwich Museum, is probably from 
Vera Paz. 

The large size of this bird renders it easily distinguishable from 
every other species of the genus. 

2. Micrastur mirandollii. 

Jstur mirandollii, Schi. Ned, Tijdschr. i. p. 130, et Mus. de P,- 
B. Astw*es, p. 27. 

Micrastur macrorkynckm, Natt, MS.; Pelz. Orn. Novara, p. 21, 
et Orn. Bras. p. 7. 
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Micrastnr fnirandollei, Scl. et Salv. P. Z. S. 186 7^ p. 759. 

Mah.. Eastern Perils Chyavetas (Bartl.) ; Rio Negro et Rio 
Branclio {Natt,) ; Barra do Rio Negro {Cast, et Dev.). 

This "bird is most nearly allied to the preceding species, but is 
easily recognizable by its smaller size and slaty-grey upper plumage. 

The only example of it in this country is, as far as we know, the 
specimen obtained by Mr. E. Bartlett in Eastern Peru, noticed in 
our article, P. Z. S. 1867, p. 759. As already mentioned there, 
Sclater has compared the typical specimen of Astur mirandollii in 
the Leyden Museum with an example of v. Pelzeln’s Micr astur 
macrorhynchus in the same collection, and has little doubt of their 
being identical. 

In the Paris Museum there is a specimen of this bird collected by 
Castelnau and Beville at Barra do Rio Negro. 

In its range this species appears to be restricted to the district 
of Upper Amazonia. 

3. Miceastijr ruficollis. 

Sparvius ruficollis, VieilL N. D. x. p. 322, et E. M. iii. p, 1263 ; 
Puch. R. Z. 1850, p. 91. 

Micrastitr ruficolliSi Strickl. Orn. Syn. p. 122. 

Falco xa^ithothorax, Temm. PI. Col, 92. 

Climacocercus ocanthothorax, Burm. Syst. Ueb. ii. p. 85. 

Micr astur xanthothoraw, Pelz. Orn. Bras. p. 7* 

Hab, S.E. Brazil (Burm.); S. Paulo (Natt.); Goyaz (St,~ 
Hilaire). 

The adult of this species is well figured in Temminck*s ‘ Planches 
Coloriees,’ no. 92. It is easily recognizable by its deep lufous, 
almost chestnut breast. In younger specimens this colour is only 
partiallj;^ apparent, and the bars on the belly are much wider apart; 
but in all stages we have seen the reddish-brown back is more or 
less persistent, thus distinguishing it from M. leucauchen. 

Our specimens of this bird are from Rio and Bahia. Natterer 
obtained it in the Province of San Paulo, and St.-Hilaire in that of 
Goyaz. 

4. Micrastur zonothorax. 

Climacocercus somthoraX) Cab. J. f. 0. 1865, p. 406. 

3£icrasiur sonotkorax, Scl. et Salv. P. Z. S. 1869, p. 253. 

Hub. Puerto Cabello; Bogota. 

Dr. Cabanis has lately separated this bird as a nortbern repre¬ 
sentative of the preceding, stating that it differs in its larger size, 
stouter bill, and in the darker reddish-brown of the upper surface, 
also in having the red-brown on the lower surface confined to the 
throat and not extending over the breast. 

We have not yet^ met with the adult of this species, but have 
referred to it a bird in immature plumage collected by Mr. Goering 
in the coast-region of Porto Cabello, which is the same district as 
that whence Cabanis’s type specimens were derived. A second im¬ 
mature bird, in the collection of Salvin and Godraan, is from Bogota. 
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5. Micrastur LEUCAUCHEN. 

Ftdco leucatichen, Temm. PL CoL 306. 

Micrastur leitcauchen, Strick. Orn. Syn. p. 123. 

Micrastur gilvicolUs (adult.), Pelz. Orn. Nov. p. 10. 

Hah. Brazil; Bahia (fFuc/ierer) ; Mato Grosso (Natt.). 

This Micrastur is inimediately distinguishable from M, ruficollis 
by its grey back and by the entire absence (in the adult bird) of any 
rufous colouring upon the throat and breast. In specimens not quite 
mature there is a rufous tinge upon the breast, which has apparently 
caused the species to be confounded in most collections with M. 
ruficollis. As in the latter bird, the belly is regularly banded con¬ 
tinuously down to the crissum. This character and its paler upper 
surface serve to distinguish it from M. gilvicolUs. 

In his ‘ Planches Coloriees ’ (no. 306) Temminck has figured his 
FaUo leucauehen^ which has been regarded by most writers as being 
the young of the same author's Fcdco xanthothorax {==:Micrastur 
rmficolliSi VieilL), Temminck does not expressly say whether his 
dgure was taken from a specimen in the Paris Museum or in that of 
Vienna, both of which he states contain examples of this bird; 
but according to Schlegel (Musee des Pays-Bas, Astures^ P* 51) 
Temminck's type is one of NatterePs specimens now in the Leyden 
Museum. To determine positively whether Temminck’s figure is 
applicable to the young of the present species or to that of M. rufi'- 
coilis, reference must be made to this type specimen, which we have 
not yet had an opportunity of doing. But to avoid the unpleasant 
necessity of giving a fresh name to the present bird, which is certainly 
a most distinct species, we propose for the present to use Temmiiick’s 
name for it, bearing in mind that M. Pucheran, a very accurate ob¬ 
server, has stated that in his opinion naturalists have erred in consi¬ 
dering Temminck's two names synonymous^. 

Three specimens of this Hawk, in the collection of Salvin and 
Godman, are from Bahia, and were received from Hr. Wueherer, 
All example which we regard as the adult, and of which we shall 
speak subsequently, was obtained by Natterer in Mato Grosso. 

6. Micrastur guerilla. 

Micrastur guerilla^ Cass. Proc. Ac. Phil. iv. p. 87, et Journ. Ac. 
Phil. vol. i. p. 295, t. 40,- Bp. Consp. Av. p. 30. 

Micrastur conee?itrictiSf Scl. P. Z. S. 1856, p. 285. 

Micrastur gilvicolUs, Scl. et Salv, Ibis, 1859, p. 218 ; ScL P. Z, S. 
1858, p. 96 ; ScL P. Z. S. 1860, p, 96; Lawr. Ann. L. N. T. viL 
p. 317.' 

Micrastur xanthothor ax, Scl. P. Z. S. 1859, p. 368. 

Hah. Mexico, Jalapa (Oassin) ; Cordova {Salli) ; Guatemala 
{Salvin') ; Veragua {Arcs) ; Western Ecuador, Nanegal (Fwer). 

We have long been well acquainted with this Micrasint ; Salvin 
obtained specimens of it in every stage of plumage during his expedi¬ 
tions to Guatemala, and it is also common in Mexican collections ; 

^ Rev. Zool. 1850, p. 91. 
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but we liave liitiierto wrongly referred it to its sontbern representa¬ 
tive J£ gilvicoUis^ in which other authors have followed us. In its 
plumage above^ this present bird very mncli resembles that species; 
blit beneath the narrow grey bands are closer together, and are con» 
tiiiued regularly over the thighs, belly, and crissum, whereas in M, 
gilvicollis they gradually disappear, leaving these parts nearly white. 
Ill the adult of 31. guerilla also there appear to be three distinct 
white tail-bands besides the narrow terminal band; in the adult M, 
eo7icentricus the normal niirnber seems to be one, or sometimes twm. 

Cassin founded his 3£icrastur guerilla upon immature specimens 
obtained by Mr. Pease near Jalapa in Mexico, and has figured the 
bird in this plumage. As already stated, we have seen other ex¬ 
amples in the numerous collections recently made in the same dis¬ 
trict. In Guatemala Salvin found it common in all the low¬ 
lands of the Atlantic slope. From Veragua Arce has transmitted 
individuals both in the adult and immature plumages. We have not 
yet seen it from Panama; but it certainly extends as far south as 
Western Ecuador, where Mr. Fraser obtained an adult specimen in 
1859. This bird is nowin the collection of Salvin and Godmau. 

7. Micrastur gtrvicolls. 

SgarviiisgiivieoUiSy Vieill. N. D. x. p. 323, et Enc. Mdli. p. 1264 ; 
Piich. Eev. ZooL 1850, p. 91* 

Micrastur gilvicollis, jr., Pelz. Orn, Novara, p. 10, et Orn. Bras, 
p. 7; Scl. et Salv P. Z. S. 1867, p. 590. 

Nisus concentricus. Less. Tr. d’Orn. p. 60 ; D’Orb.Voy. Ois. p. 88. 

Climaeocercus concentrims. Cab. in Tsch. F, P. pp. 18, 98, et in 
Schomb. Guian. iii. p. 735; Eurm. Syst. Ueb. ii. p. 87* 

Hah, Cayenne {Less^) ; Eastern Peru(Ibc/n) ; Bolivia (D’Or6.); 
Rio Negro, Barra and Para {Natt,). 

Vieillot’s Sparvhis gilvicollis was founded upon a specimen in the 
Paris Museum^ which Pucheraii, in one of his articles upon Yieillot’s 
types, declares to be the same as M. co7icentricus. Now, although 
Falco eon€e7itricus is an old MS. name of IlligeFs, it was first pub¬ 
lished by Lesson, and based upon a specimen brought by Poiteaii 
from Cayenne, likewise in the Paris Museum. It follows that M. 
Piicheran, haviiig had the two types before him, had an excellent 
opportunity of arriving at the result which he came to. 

Our worthy friend Herr von Pclzeln, of Yieima, 1ms, however, 
recently come to a different conclusion, and, in his treatise on the 
birds of the Novara Exj>edition, has treated 11. gilmcollis and 11. 
concentriciis as different species. This caused us no small perplexity, 
until, with his usual kindness, Herr v. Pekeln transmitted to us for 
examination the whole series of specimens of these two supposed 
species upon which lie had founded his remarks. We trust that our 
good friend will piardon us, if, in the interests of science, we state that, 
after inspection of the specimens and comparison of them with others 
now before us, we have arrived at a somewhat different conclusion. 

It is certain that the bird from Mato Grosso, which Herr v. Pekeln 
regards as the adult of his If. gilvicollis, is distinct from his 1/. cow- 
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ce7itricus ; but^ as we liave already stated, we believe that this bird 
should be referred to the Brazilian species which we have termed 
ill leiicauchen. The younger specimens, called ill gllvicollis by 
Ilerrv. Pelzehi, in spite of the number of tail-bands, w^e consider 
referable to the present bird, which he calls M eoncentricus. 

One of the main points which Herr v. Pekeln urges as distinguish¬ 
ing his ilf. gihicollis from his M. eoncentricus is that the former has 
in every age and sex, besides the termination, three white tail-bands, 
whereas the latter has usually only one, but sometimes two. But 
we do not consider. this character altogether to be relied upon, it 
being notoriously variable in other species of Accipitres. When it 
is discarded there is, as far as we can see, nothing to prevent us 
associating the two immature female birds from the Amazonian 
district, which Herr v. Pelzeln refers to If. gihicollis (as dis¬ 
tinguished from ill eoncentricus)i with the present species. 

We may also urge that this interpretation is more consonant with 
the phenomena of geographical distribution, it being primd facie un¬ 
likely that two so closely allied species should be found maintaining 
their distinctive characters in the same area. 

All the specimens of the present species which have come before 
us with ascertained localities have been either from Guiana or from 
some part of Amazonia, which we regard as belonging to the same 
fauna. Natterer’s specimens were collected at Para and upon the 
Eio Negro. Other specimens we have seen are from Cayenne and 
the Lower Amazon. Tschudi’s Peruvian specimens have no doubt 
been correctly referred by Cabanis to the present bird; but we have 
not yet had an opportunity of ascertaining to which species 
D’Orbigny’s Bolivian examples belong. 


S. On the Fishes of Orissa, 

By Surgeon Francis Day, F.Z.S., F.L.S.—Part II.* 

Amongst the Siluroids, I captured one small specimen of a Ilara 
in Orissa, which I left uiidescribed; I have since taken many more, 
and compared them with those in the Calcutta ]\'Iaseum. It is the 

78. Haea buchanani, Blyth. 

D. ijo- P-5- V. G. A. I- C. 15. 

Length of head of caudal | of the total length. The bases of the 
first dorsal and anal fins are of the same length, and equal the dis¬ 
tance from the posterior margin of the orbit to the end of the snout. 
The length of the base of the adipose dorsal is only equal to one-half 
of that of the anal. Height of body equals the length of the head; 
the width of the head opposite the opercles equals its length. 

Eyes small, situated in the posterior half of the head. 

Gill-openings narrow, the skin confiuentwith that of the isthmus. 

See P. Z. S, 1809, p, 292. 
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Maxillary barbels dilated at their bases; they extend as far as the 
pectoral fin. The four mandibular barbels are on a transverse line; 
the two outer the longest, reaching the gill-opening. Nostrils 
placed close together and divided by a short barbel. The occipital 
process is about three times as long as wide at its base, and has 
another parallel bony process on either side. Basal bone considerably 
dilated. Humeral process rugose, elongate, and with two ossicles 
posterior to it. 

Teeth villiform in the jaws and also in a fine band on the palate. 

Fim. Dorsal spine stout and nearly as long as the bead, serrated 
posteriorly. Pectoral spine one-fourth longer, flattened, strongly 
serrated internally, and with finer serrations externally but arranged 
in a very peculiar manner, each alternate tooth being directed 
anteriorly or posteriorly. Pectorals reaching ventrals. Caudal 
deeply forked. 

Skin covered with little rough elevations, which in the posterior 
part of the body are in parallel lines. This roughness is also seen 
on the cheeks. 

Lateral line proceeds direct towards the centre of the base of the 
caudal fin, but ceases before arriving so far. 

Colours, Brownish, banded with a darker shade. Fins banded 
with black. Barbels annulated with black. 

This little fish grows to about 2J inches in length, and lives 
amongst weeds or in very muddy parts of rivers. 

The Cyprinidce are extensively represented in Orissa. 

79. Catla buchanani, Cuv. & Val. 

Barhur (Ooriah). 

B. iii. D. P.21. V. 9. A.|. C. 19. L. 1. 40-4.3. 

L. tr. S Vert. H. 

The gill-rakers in the adult are long, moderately strong, and set 
rather widely apart. 

The Cijprmus ahrmnioides, Sykes, may be this species, which 
abounds in the river Kistna. 

80. Amblypharyngodon mol a, II. Buch. 

Morara (Ooriah), 

B. iii. D.|. P.15. V. 9. A.|. C. 20. L. 1. 71-75. 

L. tr. 20. 

Dr. Giiiither observes that the engraving of Leueiscus melettinus^ 
Cuv. & Val., is incorrect; for he considers the lateral line, instead of 
being continued to the base of the caudal fin as delineated, ought to 
cease, which would make it an Amblypharyngodon, Might not the 
drawing be correct, and the species be a Thynnichthys, as I have taken 
one in India? Mr. Blyth (Journ. Asiat. Soc. of Bengal, 1860, p. 164) 
observed of his genus Mola, of which he made this species his type, 
^‘^The (Lemiscus) harengula and (L.) melettina of Valenciennes 
should also range in the same division, even if the lateral line be 
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continuous as represented in the figures of those species.’’ The 
correctness of placing Amhlypharyngodon and Thynnichihys as 
distinct genera is, I think, questionable; and I am the more confirmed 
in this belief by an examination of the A. atJdnsonii, Blyth (not 
A, pellucidus, McClelland), from Burmah, in which the lateral line 
is continued for one-third of the length of the body of the fish, or 
for 19 scales, thus reaching nearly as far as the base of the ventral 
fin, from which it is divided by six rows of scales. 

81. CiRRHINA MRXGADA, H. Buch. 

Mriyale, Mm^yak (Ooriah), 

B. iii. D. 4 P.17. V. 9. A. |. C. 19. L. 1.40-43. 

L. tr. 

Differs from the C. leschenmdtii^ Cuv. & VaL, by only having the 
rostral barbels. In Orissa it appears entirely to supersede the 
C* leschenaultii, which is a species very common in Madras. 

Amongst the fishes brought to Calcutta by the late expedition to 
China are specimens of the C. mrigalay H. Buch., probably identical 
with C. chinensis^ Griinther, 

82. Crossocheilus bata, H. Buch. 

Crossocheilus rostratus, Gunther (immature). 

Bungiidaporah (Ooriah). Bommai'ci hatta (Bengali). 

B. iii. D. P.19. V. 9. A. |. C. 19. L. 1. 30-38. 

This species I obtained throughout Orissa, as well as from the 
Cossye, where Dr, Giinther’s specimen, 4 inches long, was captured. 
I have therefore no doubt respecting its identity, although he re¬ 
marks of the gems, Barbels two or four; if two, the upper only 
are presentand of the species, two barbels, only shorter than 
the eyewhereas in this fish it is the maxillary ones which exist. 

It loses the black spots on the lateral line more or less completely 
when it attains a mature state. Being largely domesticated, how¬ 
ever, it is subject to certain variations. In one specimen, 10 inches 
long, the snout was covered with elevated pores, whilst another of 
the same size, taken along with it, was destitute of them. 

The number of rows of scales between the lateral line and base of 
the ventral fin* sometimes alters with age. Thus in the immature 
there are generally four series, but in the adult five. This fish 
grows to two feet in length. 

83. Crossocheidus gohama, H. Buch. 

Kala hatta (Bengali). 

B. iii. D.|. P.15. V. 9. A.§. C. 19. L. 1. 38-40. L. tr. j. 

This fish has a distinct lateral lobe to the snout. 

Hah, Cossye river, at Midnapore. 
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84. Crossocheilus reba, H. Bucli. 

Cketchua porah (Ooriah). Batta (Bengali). 

B. iii. D. P. 15. V. 9. A. C. 19. L. 1. 3.5-38. L. tr. {. 

The Ghondrostonia hoggut, Sytes, appears to be identical with 

tills species, wliicli is common in the Kistna river. 

85. Labeo fimbriates, Bloch. 

Laheo leschenauUiiy Cuv. & Val. 

Bahrnm (Ooriali). 

B. iii. D. P.15. V. 9. A. |. C. 19. L. 1. 44-48. 

T tr 

Hab. Found in rivers and tanks. 

The Varkorliinus hohree, Sykes, appears to be this species, which 
is abundant in the Kistna. 

86 . Labeo gonius, H. Bueh. 

Laheo microlepidotus, Cuv. & Yal. 

Laheo dussmnie^'i, part. ?, Giinthcr. 

Cu7'sua (Ooriah). 

B. iii. D. P.17. V. 9. A.|. C. 19. L.'l. 64-74. 

L. tr. I 

Length of head -fj, of pectoral -^ 3 , of base of dorsal |-, of base of 
anal -yU, of caudal ^ of the total length. Height of head of 
body I, of dorsal fin of ventral of anal | of the total length. 

Diameter of length of head, diameter from end of 
snout, 21 diameters apart. 

No lateral lobe to snout, which is covered with fine pores. Two 
pairs of very short barbels, the maxillary being slightly the longest. 
Lips thick, with a distinct fold, and also fringed. 

Teeth pharyngeal, with flattened crowns, 5, 4, 2 / 2 , 4, 5. 

F'ins, Dorsal commences much nearer to the snout than to the 
base of the caudal fin, and anterior to the ventral. 

Scales. Nine and a half rows between lateral line and base of the 
ventral fin, in large specimens from Burmah eight and a half. 

As food this fish is said to be indifferent. Many specimens were 
taken in the rivers of Orissa up to inches in length. 

The species is very closely allied to, if not identical with Laheo 
cursa^ H. JBuch., which, however, is said to have 11 or 12 rows be¬ 
tween the lateral line and base of ventral fin. 

87. Labeo cAUBAStJ, H. Buch. 

CirrMnus affinis^ Jerdon, Madras Journ. Lit. & Sc. 

Kala heinse (Ooriah). 

B. iii. P.19. V. 9. A.|. 

L.tr.L^. 


C. 19. L. 1.41-44. 
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Ill one specimen taken in the Cossye the scales were spotted with 
red. 

Ilab. Rivers and tanks in Orissa. 

88. Labeo rohitAj, II. Buch. 

MuJm (Ooriali). 

B.iii. P.17. V.9. A. f. C.ID. L.1.41. L. tr. f. 

Hah, Rivers and tanks in Orissa. 

89. Labeo ricnorhynchus, McClelland. 

Kiil-ka-hatta (Bengali). 

B.iii. D. gj. P.17. V.9. A.|. C. 19. L. 1 . 42. L.tr.f. 

Pharyngeal teeth 5, 4, 2/2, 4, 5. 

I am doubtful whether this fish should not be referred to Cyprinm 
miisiha, TI. Buch., which, however. Dr. Giinther considers to be the 
Labeo morala ; and he remarks, ** four barbels as long as the eye 
whereas Buchanan observes, ‘cR {Cyprimis mnsiha) differs from the 
description of the morala in nothing but the want of tendrils.’^ 

90. Labeo boga, H. Buch. 

Kala hattali (Ooriah). 

B.ui. D.?^. P.17. V. 9. A.|. C.19. L.L42. L.tr.ri. 

My reason for being unable to'accept the genus Tylognathus^ 
Giinther, is, that the separation of this genus from Labeo is arti¬ 
ficial/’ being defined in its having nine or less blanched rays, dowm 
to which number Labeo is included. Thus the existence of an extra 
ray in the dorsal fin, or whether the last double dorsal ray is re¬ 
garded as one or two might alter the genus of the species. The 
same author has observed respecting the genus Barbus^ which has 
been subdivided into several genera and subgenera, Nothing would 
more be contrary to the idea of natural genera, the transition from 
one extreme species to the other being perfect’’ (p. 84). 

Mab. Rivers and tanks of Orissa. 

Dr. Gunther notices how the subgeneric forms of the genus Ba7'biis, 
as Barhodes with two pairs of barbels, Capoeta with one pair, and 
Fmitius destitute of any, pass gradually from one into another. But 
in specimens from India I do not think it will be of common occur¬ 
rence to find barbels abnormally increased or decreased in numbers. 
I have tried, but hitherto unsuccessfully, to obtain such specimens. 
Even if such were frequent, their abnormal or accidental absence 
will scarcely be considered a sufficient reason against accepting such 
natural suhge^ierio divisions of this exceedingly extensive genus. 

Dorsal ray serrated, 

91. Barbus (Barbodes) chagunto, H. Buch. 

Barbus beavani, Giinther. 

Jerruah (Bengali). 

Proc. Zool. Soc.— 1869, No. XXV. 
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B. iii. D. I- P.15. V.9. A. C. 19. L.l. 44. L. tr. J-i- 

8 5 

Many of tlae young of this species were taken in the Cossye rivei% 
at Miiiiiaporej up to 3 i inches in length; it is said, liowe%^er, to 
attain to 18 inches- A specimen 11 inches long exists in the 
Calcutta Museum. 

92. Barbus (Barbodes) sarana, H. Buch. 

Ba^'his chrijsopoma, Cuv. & Vai. 

Barhus russeUii^ Giinther. 

Sarana (Ooriah and Bengali). Kunnalm (Telugu). 

B.iii. D.^. P.15. V.9. A.i C. 19. L. 1. 28-32. L. tr. |. 

a t> 0 

This species is subject to slight variations in accordance with age, 
the locality it inhabits, and the sex of the specimens. I obtained it 
from Trichinopoly in the south, to the Hooghly in the north, and 
have received it from Yunam in China. 

Dorsal ray entire, 

93. Barbus (Barbodes) tor, H. Buch. 

? Cy^rimis mosal, H. Buch. 

B.iii. D. |. P.18. V. 9. A. |. C. 18. L.l. 23-27. L.tr. 

Some young specimens of the species or variety with the thick 
labial lobes were taken in the Mahanuddi. The fish is said to grow 
to 3 or 4 feet in length at the base of the hills. 

Dorsal ray entire, 

94. Barbus (Capoeta) choea, H. Buch. 

Barhus sojihoroidesj Gunther. 

Kerrundi (Bengali). 

B.iii. D.f. P.15. V.9. A.|. C. 19. L. 1.25-26. L.tr. 

Hah, Cossye river. 


Dorsal ray serrated, 

95. Barbus (Puntius) ambassis, Day. 

Btmhuai (Ooriah). 

B.iii. D. P. 11. V. 9. A. |. C. 19. L. 1. .30. 

Hah. Rivers of Orissa. 

96. Barbus (Puntius) gelius, IL Buch. 

Cuttnrj^oh (Ooriah). 

B.iii. D. |. P.15. V. 9. A. |. C. 19. L. 1. 25. L, tr. 9. 

Lateral line incomplete, only extending along 5 or 6 scales. 

Hahn Tanks in Orissa. 
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97 . Barbus (Puntius) ticto, H. Bach. 

Kudji Im'vndi (Ooriah). 

B.iii. D. P.15. V.9. A. C. 19. L.l. 23. L. tr. g. 

Lateral line incomplete. 

In some specimens the fins are black. 

Hah. Rivers and tanks. 

98. Barbus (Puntius) phutunio, H. Biicli. 

liudji kerundi (Ooriah). 

B.iii. D.|. P.15. V.9. A. |. C. 19. L.l. 20-23. L.tr.8-10. 

The dorsal raj in some specimens, apparently in all in Orissa, 
undergoes a very curious change in this speciris. Serrated in the 
young, the teething decreases as age advances, so that when the fish 
is about 2 inches in length the ray is quite smooth. This I do not 
find to be the case in specimens from Burmah, five fine ones of 
which are in the Calcutta Museum, up to 2 inciies in length. Their 
lateral line has 23 scales, and their lateral transverse 5/5. Mr. 
Blytli remarked upon these specimens in the ‘ Jonrn. Asiat. Soc. 
Beng.’ 1860, p. 159, considering them, and I believe correctly, to 
be of this species. Dr. Glinther has named some specimens from 
Ceylon B. cuminyii and B, nigrofasciatus^ the one having two, the 
other three vertical bands, a very common occurrence in this species 
—adding also that the latter have one more row of scales, and are 
scarcely striated, which is not the case in those he has seen of the 
former. Dr. Bleeker appears to have considered the Ceylon and 
Indian forms identical; but, without comparing specimens from the 
two localities, it must be exceedingly difficult to offer an opinion, 
especially as this fish is subject to considerable variations, and the 
Indian form does not appear to be in the British-Museum collection. 
Some of my Orissa specimens have six strise on each scale, others 
four, whilst in some no striae are observable. Many have twenty-one 
TOWS of scales on the body. 

Dorsal ray entire. 

■ 99 . Barbus (Puntius) stigma, Cuv. & Val. 

Systomus sophore, McClelland. 

Puntius modest us, Kner. 

Patia kerundi (Ooriah). 

B. iii. D. 3/8. P. 17- V. 9. A. 3/5. C. 19. L. L 25* 
L. tr. 5/4, Vert* 

Kner’s fish shows a coloration which is very common, denoting 
the specimen to be out of season, in bad health, or that it has been 
macerated some time. 

I gave my reasons, in the P. Z. S. for 1868, p. 198, for not 
accepting Dr. MTfiellaud’s fish as identical with Hamilton Bucha- 
naids. In the old collection of the fishes of the Asiatic Society of 
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Bengal I find tlie trae species still exists, but -witliout any label; it 
is as follows;—: 

Barbus (Barbodes) sophore, H. Bucb. 

B. iii. D. 3/9. P. 15. Y. 9. A. 2/5. L. 1. 25. L. tr. 

Leiigtb of bead 5 of length of body. Height of body rather more 
than the length of the head. 

Eyes* Rather more than of length of head, 1 diameter from end 
of snout, 1 diameter apart. 

Barbels four, the rostral ones reaching the anterior margin of the 
orbit, the maxillary ones extending to below the middle of the eye. 
Cleft of mouth extending to under orbit. 

Fms* Dorsal arises midway between the snout and the base of the 
caudal; its third ray is rather weak, osseous, smooth, and as long as 
the head without the snout. The ventral arises a little posterior to 
the dorsal. 

Scales. Two and a half rows between the lateral line and the base 
of the ventral fin. 

The specimen is 3| inches to the base of the caudal fin, which is 
injured from pressure. The specimen is bleached, 

100. Barbus (Puntius) cosuatis. 

B. iii, D. 3/8. P. 13. V. 9. A. 2/5. 0. 19. L. 1. 22 . 

L. tr. 6 . 

Lateral line incomplete, ceasing on the fourth scale. 

Hab. This little species I took in the Midnapore district. 

101 . Barbus (Puntius) vittatus. Day. 

Ftttii (Ooriah). 

B. iii. D. 2/8. P. 12 . Y, 9. A. 2/5. C. 20 . L. !. 20 ™ 22 . 

L. tr. 

Lateral line incomplete. 

Sab. Rivers and tanks in southern Orissa. 

102 . Barbus (Puntius) terio, H. Buch. 

KakacMa kerundi (Ooriah). 

B.iii. D. |. P.15. V.9. A.3/5. C. 18. L.l. 21. L. tr. 5/5. 

Lateral line incomplete. 

11 ab. Tanks in Orissa. 

103. Rasbora daniconius, H, Buch. 

Emidikerri (Ooriah). 

B. iii. D. 2/7. P. 15. Y. 9 . A. 3/5. 0. 19. L* L 33-34. 
L. tr, 5/3, 

Hah, Rivers and tanks. 
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104. Nuria danrica, H. Buch. 

Bundikem (Ooriali). 

B. iii. D. 2/6. P.12. V. 9. A.^. L. 1. 32-34. L. tr. 

IIah« Rivers and tanks. 

105. Aspidoparta morar, H. Buch. 

Aspidopaiia sardina, HeckeL 

Bayi (Ooriah), Morari (Bengali). 

B. iii. B. 3/8. P. 15l V. 8 . A. 2 /10. C. 19. L. I. 42. 

L.tr.|. Vert.g. 

This species is very common in Orissa, but still more so in the 
Cossye river, where it attains 41 inches in length. I obtained one 
adult specimen in which the anal fin was entirely absent. 

106. Danio (Paradanio) devario, H. Buch. 

BonJciiaso (Ooriah). 

B.iii. D.jjljj. P.13. V.6. A.^. C. 17. L.I.41, L.tr.ii. 

Length of head of pectoral of base of dorsal -J, of base of 
anal 4, of caudal ^ of the total length. Height of head of body 
of dorsal fin of ventral of anal ^ of the total length. 

Byes, Diameter ^ of length of head, | of a diameter from end of 
snout, diameter apart. 

Posterior extremity of upper jaw extends to beneath the anterior 
margin of the orbit. The lower jaw is the longest. Third sub¬ 
orbital bone broad. Barbels absent. 

Fins, Dorsal commences midway between the anterior margin of 
the orbit and tbe base of the caudal fin. Pectoral reaches the 
ventral, which last extends nearly to the anal. The anal commences 
below about the third dorsal ray. Caudal lunated. 

Scales, Two and a half rows between the lateral line and the base 
of the ventral fin. 

Colours, Superiorly greenish, becoming silvery wiiite on the abdo¬ 
men. The anterior portion of the body is reticulated in its centre 
with steel-blue lines, divided from one another by narrow yellow 
bands. Three bluish lines are continued towards the caudal fin, 
where the two lower coalesce, and passing upwards" become lost on 
the upper half of the caudal fin. 

Hab, Salundee river, in Orissa. 

This species varies but slightly from the B, demrio, H. Buch., of 
which I consider it a variety. Some five specimens of the B, devario 
have been received from Assam at the Calcutta Museum, and they 
have A. but do not otherwise differ from the Orissa fish. 

107. Barilius (Pachystomus) cosca, H. Buch. 

Bahgra hahri (Ooriah), 

B.iii. D.f. P.13. V. 9. A. C. 18. L. 1.42. L.tr.2 

I i—0 «3 

Sah, Common in rivers in Orissa, 
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108. Earilihs (Pachystomus) lineatus. Day, 

Po7icha geraldi (Ooriah). 

B. iii. D. P.13. V. 8. A. C. 19. L. 1. 28. L. tv. C. 

Lateral line absent. 

This fish I have placed as a Barilius instead of Danio, in accord¬ 
ance with Dr. Gunther’s division of the two genera. 1 find in the 
Calcutta Museum several specimens obtained from tlie Hooghlj hy 
Mr. Blythj and labelled Gypriniis rerio, H. Bach. It may therefore 
turn out to he this latter species, which I shall shortly be able to 
determine in the locality where the original species exists; the C. rewia 
is said to have D, 8, V. 7, A. 16. 

109. Barilius (Bendilisis) barila, H, Biicli. 

Gilland (Bengali). 

B.iii. D. f. P.13. V. 9. A. |j. C. 19. L. 1.44-46. L. tr. f. 

This species has two very fine rostral barbels, whose existence has 
been overlooked. 

Teeth, riiaiyngeal 5, 4, 3/3, 4, 5. 

Ilab. Cossye river, where it attains 4 inches in length, 

110. Barilius (Barilihs) barna, H, Each. 

Bahri (Ooriah). 

B.iii. D. P.13. V. 9. A. i. C. 19. L.1.42. L.tr. 9/4. 

Dorsal fin rather higher than long; its last ray is over the an ah 
and only extends halfway to the base of the caudal. A variety exists 
in the Maliainicldi which has the dorsal rays rather more elevateds 
the eye slightly larger, and the cleft of the mouth a little greater. 

111. Barilius (BApauius) papillatus, sp. n. 

B. iii. D. 3/7. P. 15. T. 9. A. C. 21. L. 1. 3.9. 

Length of head of pectoral of base of dorsal of base of 
anal of caudal of the total lengtli. Height of head of 
body -f-, of dorsaHiii of anal § of the total length. 

Eyes. Diraneter 4 of length of head, nearly 1 diameter from end 
of snout. 

Third suborbital bone thrice as deep as tiic check below it; 
humeral process rather narrow* No barbels. 

Fins. Dorsal arises midway between the posterior margin of the 
orbit and the base of the caudal fin; its base is as long as the fill is 
high ; the last ray is thickened and divided to its root; it reaches as 
far as the base of the caudal fin. The pectoral extends to heyoiid 
the origin of the ventral, and the latter fin to the base of the amil; 
its inner rays are thickened and rather stiff. The caudal is forked 
in its posterior two-thirds, and the lower lobe is ratiier the longest; 
the ends of both are rounded. . 
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Scales in regular rows, eacli scale having a few round elevated 
spots upon it. Three and a half rows between the lateral line and 
the base of the ventral fin. 

Lateral line first curves gently downwards; subsequently it is con¬ 
tinued to just below the centre of the base of the caudal fin. 

Colours, Can ary-colour, with the hack stained grey, and from seven 
to nine broad and deep blue bands extending from the back to the 
abdominal profile. Dorsal fin stained with grey in its upper third, 
as is also the caudal in its posterior third. 

Eah, Cossye river, attaining 3 inches in length, and said not to 
be^ common; however, I obtained eleven specimens. A variety 
exists in the Mahanuddi, the eye being somewhat smaller, opercle 
less wide, but otherwise similar. 

Genus Ofsarius. 

OpsARtus, sp., McClelland. 

Bolctj Gunther, preoccupied by Genus VI. in Hamilton Bucha¬ 
nan’s c Fishes of the Ganges,’ p. 73. 

112. Opsarius goha, H. Bxieh. 

Leudscm salmonoides, Biyth. 

Biigguuh (Bengali). 

B.iii. D,|. P.13. V. 9. A. 4 C. 19. L. 1.88. L.tr.iyl 

Mab. Cossye river at Midnapore. 

Genus Bohtee, Sykes, 1841. 

Osteohmna, Heckel, 1842. 

113. HoiiTEE viGORSii, Svkes. 

Osteohmna ra^pax, Giiother. 

Gollund (Ooriah). 

B.iii. D.|. P.19. V. la. A. 0.19. L. 1.75. 

L.tr.|. 

Dr. Giinther considers that Colonel Sykes’s species is identical 
with BoJitee {Oxjprmus) cotio, H. Biich.; hut if the two figures pi. 39. 
f. 93, c Fishes of the Gauges,’ and t. 63. f. 3, of Sykes’s '^Fishes of 
the Dekkuii,’ are compared, the distinction is apparent. In the 
former the ends of the jaws are even in front; in the latter the lower 
jaw projects. Besides this I obtained numbers of this species in the 
Kistna river, from one of whose tributaries some of CoL Sykes’s 
specimens were probably procured ; on the other hand I could not 
find the E. cotio in that river. Col. Sykes appears to have written 
29 instead of 26 rays for the anal fin, but a few more or less does 
not seem to have been considered of great moment, especially as 
the <lrawmg gives 36. 

llab. Hi vers and tanks in Orissa. 
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114. E-ohtee aefrediana, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunda^ Goihmd (Ooriah). 

B. iii. D. 5. P. 13. V. 10. A. C. 1'9. L. 1. 57-60. 

llab. Rivers and tanks in Orissa. 

Genus Peridampus, McClelland. 

CacMaSi Giintlier. 

115. Perilampus atpar, H. Buck. 

Ferilampzis macropodus^ Jerdon. 

Bonlmaso (Ooriah). 

B. iii. D. 2/7. P. 10. V. 5-6. A. C. 19. L. 1. 55. 

L. tr. 

This fisli ill some rivers and tanks appears to entirely supersede 
the Eashora. 

116. Perilampus laubuca, 11. Buck. 

Bankoe (Ooriah). 

B. iii. D. 2/9. P.13. V. 6. A.^. C. 19. L. 1. 34. 

L. tr. 7/5. 

Length of head of pectoral of base of dorsal of base of 

anal -1-, of caudal ^ of the total length. Height of head of body 

of dorsal of ventral of anal ^ of the total length. 

Byes. Upper margin near the dorsal profile, diameter | of length 
of head, nearly 1 diameter from end of snout, 11 diameter apart. 

Body somewhat elevated to the base of the dorsal fin, with a slight 
concavity over the occiput. The whole of the body much com¬ 
pressed, with the abdominal edge cutting from the pectoral to the 
anal fin. 

Teeth pharjmgeal, 5, 4, 1/1, 4, 5. 

Fins, Dorsal arises slightly posterior to the origin of the anal. 
Pectoral ray elongated and reaching as far as the base of the anal. 
The outer ray of the ventral slightly elongated. Caudal deeply 
forked. 

Seales. Three and a half rows between the lateral line and the 
base of the ventral fin. 

Golours. Silvery, with some vertical golden stripes, which disap¬ 
pear after death. The whole of the body with fine black dots, and 
a black mark, shot with green, above the base of the pectoral fin, 
and another at the base of the caudal. 

This fish is common in Orissa, growing to 3 inches in length, and 
is without doubt Hamilton Buchanan’s species delineated by McClel¬ 
land at t. 45 (erroneously also marked 56), and t, 4 (erroneously 
marked 10)*. Many specimens received from different localities exist 
in the Calcutta Museum, and have been correctly labelled Ferilam- 
* 8oe M‘Clelland, " Indian Cyj^rinkla}/ p. <314. 
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pus lauhuca^ H. Bncli., by Mr. Blytb. Dr. Giintber lias eridently 
received a very different fish from tbe Hooglily (? Cyprinus dan- 
eena, H. Bucb.); for it is referred to tbe genus Chela, under which 
bead I perceive lie has also placed tbe Perila?npus fulvescens, Blytb, 
whose two typical specimens I have examined in tbe Calcutta 
Museum, and which do not belong to tbe genus Chela^ H. Bucb., 
but to Penia7npus, McClelland. 

117. Chela phulo, H. Bucb. 

B. iii. B. 2/7. P. 13. V. 9. A, 3/17. C. 19. L. 1. 87. 

L. tr. 12/6. 

Hah, Bather common in rivers and tanks in Orissa. 

118. Chela uNTRAHi, sp. n. 

Unfrahi (Ooriab), 

B. iii. D. 2/7. P. 13. V. 7. A. 3/17. C. 17. L. 1. 52. 

L. tr. 7/5. 

Length of head of pectora 4-, of base of dorsal of base of 
anal of caudal I- of tbe total length. Height of head of body 
-I-, of dorsal of ventral of anal of the total length. 

Fyes, Upper margin near tbe profile, diameter ^ of length of 
head, | of a diameter from end of snout, nearly 1 diameter apart. 

Dorsal profile nearly horizontal, abdominal profile with a cutting- 
edge from opposite the base of the pectoral fin. 

Mouth very oblique, knob or symphysis minute. The lower jaw 
in advance of the upper, and the maxilla extends to under the ante¬ 
rior margin of the orbit. Suborbital ring of bones moderately wide. 

Fms, Pectorals reaching ventrals, and a dilated humeral support¬ 
ing a smooth thoracic edge. Dorsal arises midway between the 
posterior margin of the orbit and tbe posterior extremity of the 
caudal fin, and is situated over the anterior anal ray. Caudal iobed, 
the lower the longest. 

Scales deciduous, extending as far forwards on the nape as to 
opposite the posterior margin of the orbit. 

Lateral line descends rather abruptly to opposite the posterior 
third of the pectoral fin, whence it is continued along the lower 
margin of the abdomen, ceasing a little beyond the posterior extre¬ 
mity of the anal fin. One row of scales between it and the origin 
of the ventral. 

Colours^ Silvery. 

Hab, Mahanuddi, grows to 5 inches in length, 

119. Chela gora, H. Bucb. 

Hum catchari (Ooriab). 

B.iiL D.3/7. P.15. V. 9. A. 2/13. C. 19. L.l. 140-160. 

The scales on the top of the head extend as far forwards as the 
nostrils. 

This species I first obtained at Jellasore, in Orissa, on the frontier 
of the Midnapore district. It grows to 9 inches in length. 
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120. Chela bacaila, II. Bucli. 

Jeliahri (Ooriah). 

B. iii. D. 2/7. P.13. V. 9. A. C. l.Q. L. 1. 110. 

ITah. Common in rivers and tanks, attaining 9 inches in length. 

Dr. Jerclon, in the Madras Jonrn. of Lit, & Sei. 1849, p. 327, ex¬ 
pressed his doubts whether a species of Chela which he obtained in 
the Canvery, and termed Felecus Jiavijym^iis, might not be identical 
with the Leiiciscus iiovacula^ Val. Having taken the former in the 
C'anvery, I find the fins rays to be as follows:— 

B. iii. D. 2/7. P.13. V. 9. A. C. 19. L. 1. C.'i. 

L. tr. 9/5. 

The Chela novacula is said to have the following :— 

B. iii. D. 9. A. 17. L. 1. 60. L. tr. 15/3. 

121. Nemacheilus botia, H. Buch. 

B. iii. D. 3/11. P. 13. V. 8. A. 3/5. C. 19. L.L 70-80. 
L. tr. 14/15. 

The variety existing in Orissa is that without any projection below 
the skill in the prseorbital region (AT, biltimo, H. Buch.), whilst in 
all the x4ssam specimens I have examined this prominence is more 
or less distinct (iV. botia, H. Buch.). 

Hah. Orissa, and in the Cossye river at Midnapore, where it 
attains 2| inches in length. 

122. Nemacheilus mugah, sp. n. 

3higah (Bengali). 

,B. iii. B. 2/7. P. 11. V. 8. C. 17. 

Length of head of pectoral of base of dorsal of base of 
anal of caudal -I- of the total length. Height of head 4., of body 

of dorsal fin of ventral of anal y^- of the total length. 

Eyes, Sniali, diameter ^ of length of head, 2 diameters from 
end of snout, diameter apart. 

Body fusiform, with compressed sides. The free portion of the 
base of the caudal as long as high. 

Snout pointed, overhanging the jaws. Nostrils much nearer to 
the orbit than to the end of the snout. No enlargement of the priu- 
orbitah The two pairs of rostral and the maxillary barbels all about 
as long as the eye, A rather deep central longitudinal groove ex¬ 
tends from opposite the posterior margin of the orbit to the end of 
the occiput. 

Fins. Dorsal arises midway between the snout and the base of 
the caudal fin, its upper margin is straight. Pectoral extends more 
than halfway to the base of the ventral, which latter is situated 
under the anterior third of the dorsal, whilst the fin reaches halfway 
to the base of the anal. The anal is situated in the posterior two- 
fifths of the total length. Caudal eniarginate in its last fifth. 

Scales small but very distinct; twelve rows exist between the 
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lateral line and the dorsal profile, and thirteen between it and the 
base of the ventral fin. 

Lateral line arises by two roots close to the head ; they soon join, 
when it goes direct to the centre of the base of the caudal fin. 

Air-bladder small, enclosed in a bony capsule. 

Colours. Yellowish, with a tinge of green. About fifteen browm 
bands, one-third as wide as the ground-colour, pass across the back 
and descend on either side below the lateral line; a few near the 
lieacl, and some in the posterior third of the body, are interru})ted. 
Upper surface of head marbled with black. Fins immaculate; but 
the first tw'o rays of the anal are black anteriorl}^, and there are also 
slight black marks near the end of the ventral and on the outside 
of the pectoral. Rostral barbels orange. 

Ilab. Cossye river at Midnapore, where it attains 2 inches in 
length. 

123. COBITIS GUNTEA, II. Buch. 

Ilondaturi, Jujjkari (Ooriah). 

B. iii. D.Jj. P.9. V. 8. A.|. C. 17. 

Length of head of pectoral of base of dorsal of base of 

anal -yh;, of caudal ^ of the total length. Height of head of body 

of dorsal fin of ventral -J-, of analof the total length. 

3i/es. Diameter ^ of length of Lead, 2 diameters from end of 
snout, 1 diameter apart. 

Body strongly compressed. 

A free bifurcated suborbital spine arises opposite to, but below, the 
ancerior margin of the orbit, and extends to below its centre. The 
posterior extremity of the upper jaw does not extend so far as to 
beneath the orbit. Barbels large, well developed, and all six longer 
than the eye. 

Fins. Dorsal arises midway between the posterior margin of the 
orbit and the base of the caudal; its first three or four rays are an¬ 
terior to the ventral fin. Caudal generally entire ; but its centre rays 
are sometimes the longest, occasionally the shortest. 

Scales very conspicuous. 

Lateral line absent. 

Colours. Generally dirty yellowish, with a dark band extending 
from the centre of the snout, and ending in a black ocellus just above 
the centre of the base of the caudal fin. Along this dark band are 
a series of indistinct but nearly black blotches, wiiilst the back has 
similar dark stains. Dorsal and caudal with blackish rows of dots. 

Ilab. Rivers and tanks throughout Orissa, growing to nearly 4 
inches in length. 

124. Lefidocephalichthys balgara, H. Buch. 

Jiihhi eowri (Ooriah), 

B. iii. ,D. P.7. V, 7. A. |. C. 16. 

I have not seen the armed jmctoral ray in this species, which 
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otherwise appears very similar to the Madras one ; howeverj I have 
no specimen from that locality with me so as to be able to compare 
the two. 

Dr. Giinther remarkSj in * Catalogue of Fishes/ voL vii. p. 365, 
that in my drawing in the ^Proceedings’ of this Society and in the 
Fishes of Malabar/ the pectoral fin of the latter fish is erro¬ 
neously represented/’ as the semiosseous spine is attached to the 
fin by the usual interradial membrane, and not detached. The 
drawing was a correct one of my single specimen, which was not in 
a good state of preservation, and which I placed in the British 
Museum. My reason for not delineating the membrane, which 
normally exists, was simply because it was absent; and I merely 
copied correctly from what I saw before me, without adding to or 
subtracting from it. 

125. Engraulis bcelama, Forsk. 

B. xi. D. n- P. 13. V. 6. A. C. 19. L. 1. 40. L. tr. 9. 

Teeth, Five in both jaws, vomer, and palatines. The serrated 
abdominal scales extend from the gill-openings, there being fifteen 
anterior to the base of the ventral, and nine posterior to it. One 
specimen 5| inches long from the sea at Ghanderpore. 

126. Engraulis pueava, H. Buch, 

Tampa7‘a, Fussai (Ooriah). 

B. xii. D. ^ 0 - P. 15. V. 6. A. L. 1. 46. L. tr. 12. 

Hah, Taken in numbers in the sea at Ghanderpore. 

127. Engraulis rhinorhynchus, Bleeker. 

B. xi. D. 4 P. 13. V. 7. A.^. C. 19. L.l. 37. L. tr. 9. 

Mab, Many specimens up to 4 inches in length were taken in the 
sea at Ghanderpore. 

128. Engraulis TATY, H. Buch. 

B. xiii. D. i. P. 16. V. 7. A. C. 19. L. 1. 42-46. 
L. tr. 12. 

Hah, Rivers in Orissa within tidal influence. 

129. Engraulis telara, H. Bnch. 

Fenclia (Bengali). Tampara (Ooriah). 

B.xiii. D.|. P. 15. V.7. A. C. 19. L.l. .52. L.tr. 14. 

Hab, Rivers in Orissa within tidal influence. 

130. Coilia ramcaeati, H. Buch. 

Oorialli (Ooriah). 

B.xi. D.I. P.l. 


V. 7. A. 110. L. 1. 70-76. 
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Dr. Giinther obseryes, “Abdomen not serrated in front of the 
ventrals/’ and apparently has four specimens to describe from. 
However, I have not been fortunate in obtaining any such as he 
records; for out of 28 specimens in Orissa and at Cocoiiada, all were 
serrated anterior to the ventrals, with 4 sharp scaleSa and with from 
8 to 11 posterior to it. 

I obtained a very curious malformation in one of these fishes. 
The caudal end of the fish is superseded opposite tlie 44th scale of 
the lateral line, and an entirely new description of tail exists, being 
a long forked one, nearly 5 of the total length of the fish. 

Hah, Orissa, from the sea. 

13L Chatoessus manmina, H. Buch. 

T Clupanodon cortmSi H. Buch. 

Mackundi (Ooriah). 

B.vi. D. 4- 'P-17. V.8. C. 21. L. 1.58-60. 

L, tr. 22 . 

Hah, Grows to about 8 inches in length, and is found in rivers 
and tanks in Orissa. 

132. Clupea chapra, H. Buch. 

0. indica, Gray. 

Having been favoured with an examination of the MS. drawings 
of Hamilton Buchanan, of which he was deprived when leaving 
India, I find the Clupea chapra of liardwicke’s illustrations is traced 
from the Chpanodo7i chapra of Hamilton Buchanan, and is the same 
as the species described by Dr. Gunther as Chtpea indica (Gray). 
Hamilton Buchanan's description is at pp. 248, 3S3» of his work 
on the fishes of the Ganges. On the back of the original drawing 
is written “ Chpanodon chapra^^ leaving no question of doubt as to 
its identity. 

133. Clupea palasah. Guv. & Yal. 

Clupanodon iluha, II. Buch. 

Eisha (Ooriah), Ilika or Ilisha (Bengali), Pulasu (Telngu), Oo“ 
lurn (Tamil). 

B. Ti. D. isig. R 15. V. 9. A. C. 19. L. 1. 45-49. 

L. tr. 17 . 

Having for the last few months been examining the fisheries of 
this and other species of fish, I have no hesitation in most positively 
asserting that KusselFs fish and Hamilton Buchanan's are identical, 
I have specimens from 2 inches in length to 19 inches* 

This fish ascends the rivers to breed, and 1 have seen it taken in 
thousands from the Hooghly to the Canvery. 

Genus Corica, H. Buch. 

Ciu 2 }eoides, Bleeker. 
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134. CoRiCA SOBORNA, H. Bucb. 

Cutwai alise^ Godhaee (Ooriah). 

D, P. 13. V. 8. A. ii. C. 19. L. 1. 40. L. tr. 10. 

Both this genus and species, as given in the ' Fishes of the Ganges/ 
appear to have escaped Dr. Giinther’s observation. 

Length of head of pectoral of base of dorsal of base of 
anal of caudal of the total length. Height of head of body I, 
of dorsal fin of ventral of anal -J- of the total length. 

Eyes> Diameter f of length of head, a diameter from end of 
snout, I of a diameter apart. 

Abdominal edge cutting, having 11 serrated scales between the base 
of the pectoral and ventral fins, and 6 more posterior to the ventral. 

Lower jaw the longest. Posterior extremity of the maxilla ex¬ 
tending to beneath the centre of the orbit. 

Fins. Origin of dorsal rather nearer to the base of the caudal than 
to the snout, the origin of the ventral being slightly anterior to it. 
The anal commences under the last dorsal rays. Caudal forked in 
its posterior third, the lower lobe the longest. 

Colours. Silvery. 

Mai). Mahanuddi river. 

135. Pellona dussxjmieei, Cuv. & VaL 

Paunia puiee (Ooriah). 

B. vi. D. i. P.19. V.6. A. C. 21. L. 1. 4G. L. tr. 12, 

Hah. Chanderpore, in the sea. 

136. Pellona moties, H, Buch. 

Uw' (Ooriah). 

B. vi. D. P. 15. V. 6. A. 4 C. 19. L. 1. 45. L. tr. 13. 

Hah. Rivers and tanks in Orissa, growing to 4 inches in length. 

137. RxICOnda resselliana. Gray & Hard. 

P. 13. A. 92. C. 19. L. 1. 64. L. tr. 12. 

Hob. Specimens from 2 to 10 inches in length taken in the sea 
at Chaiiderpore. 

138. Megalops cyprinoides, Brouss. 

Wahami (Ooriah). 

B. sxiv.-xxvi, D. P, 15. V. iO. A. 24. C. 19. 

L. 1. 39. L. tr. 

Ilab. Rivers and tanks in Orissa. 

139. Chirocentrus dorab, Forsk. 

Kimda (Ooriah). 

B.viii. P.15. V. 7. A.^, 1 . C. 19. 

JIah. , Sea at Chanderpore. 
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140. Notopterus chitala, H. Buch. 

Chitul (Ooriali). 

B. viii.-k. D. i P- 19- V. 6 . A. 110-125. C. 11 . L. 1.180. 

Ceec, pyl 2. 

Mab. Rivers and tanks in Orissa. 

141. Notopterus kapirat, Lacep. 

Fulliy “a slice” (Ooriah). 

B. Ti.-Tiii. D.i P. 17. V. 6 . A. 100-108. C. 13. L. 1. 225. 
Vert.M. 

Mah» Fresh waters of Orissa, 

142. Symbranchus cuchia, H. Buch. 

Hab. This Eel is not rare in the rivers of Orissa. 

143. Trygon uarnak, Forsk. 

SanJmsh (Ooriah). 

This fish ascends the Mahanuddi as high as* Cuttack. The spine 
on its tail is very much dreaded by the fishermen. 

144. Microphis cunculus, H. Buch. 

Ku7imr dant (Ooriah), “ Crocodile’s tooth. 

The Ooriah natives say that these little pipefishes have some 
mysterious connexion with the teeth of the Crocodile, some fisher¬ 
men asserting them to be vivified teeth, others that they are rejected 
tooth-picks. 

145. Tetrodon potoca, H. Buch. 

Blmig'pulli (Ooriah), 

Hah, Found at Cuttack in rivers and tanks. 

146. Tetrodon gularis, H. Buch. 

Teepali benki (Ooriah). 

This species is still more common than the preceding, and at long 
distances inland. 

Besides the foregoing, I took several specimens of the Common 
Ganges Shark as far inland as Cuttack, and a species of Fristis^ 
which I have not as yet identified. 


4. Additional Remarks on the Megascoie^v diffi'ingens. 

By W. Baird, M.D., F.R.S. &o. 

Since I sent to the Society, last Januaiy"^, a short account of 
a new species of Earth-worm {Megascolex diffnnge7is\ found in the 
liot-bed for stove-plants in the garden of Plas Maeliyiilleth, in 
* Vide (intm p. 40. 
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Nortli Wales, I liave had several specimens of the same species of 
worm forwarded to me from a similar habitat, viz. a stove-bed 
for hothouse plants in the garden of Lady Callum, at Hardwick 

House, near Bury St. Edmunds, in Suffolk. I am indebted to 

the kindness of Mr. Maxwell Masters, editor of the ^Gardeners* 
Chronicle,’ for the first intimation of the creature’s existence in 

Suffolk; and since then, a letter from the intelligent gardener at 

Hardwick House, Mr. D. S. Fish, explains to me the particular 
localities in which he has found this worm, and gives some very in¬ 
teresting information with regard to its habits and manners. In 
his letter to me Mr. Fish says that he has known the worm for 
about twenty years, and that from its peculiar motions he has always 
called it the eeUwor7n, This name applies very well to its particular 
wriggling movements, and answers exactly to the description given 
hy my first correspondent, Mr. Johnstone, of Machynlleth. Mr. 
Fish says, in the letter mentioned above, I first made acquaintance 
with this worm, twenty years ago, at Glevering Hall, near Wood- 
bridge, in the eastern division of this county. I have only met with 
it there and at this place (Hardwick House). It was found among 
tropical plants, and is limited in its range by the temperature. I 
have not found it among greenhouse plants, and it seems incapable 
of subsisting out of doors. It differs from other worms in the 
following particulars. At night it will come out and travel along 
bare walls and clean stones with great rapidity, and without apparent 
inconvenience. When disturbed it vanishes at once, and is thus 
difficult to destroy. Again, on turning out a plant infected with 
worms of the common sort, they are readily brought to the surface 
of the ball by tapping or vibrating the mass of earth. We imagine 
that the worms anticipate moles^ and so rush to the surface to escape ; 
they thus become a ready prey to us. But these worms, unless 
seized at once, make for the centre of the ball the moment they are 
disturbed, and thus avoid detection and destruction. Again, you 
will observe they differ wholly in the rate and manner of their loco¬ 
motion. They are also much more destructive. I cannot say that 
they eat the roots; I think not; but they speedily render the soil 
incapable of supporting them in health. They appear to eat out its 
centre stamina, causing it to undergo a species of putrefaction. They 
seem fonder than the common worm of getting down among the 
potsherds and crocks at the bottom of the pots, and they speedily 
work down among them to the complete destruction of the drainage. 
Lastly, the plants show signs of distress sooner under the infliction 
of these worms than any other. The roots decay, tlie leaves turn 
yellow, and the whole life becomes as it were paralyzed. It seems 
to affect their vitality somewhat as heart-disease affects animal life® 
Every vital function loses force; and unless the worms are destroyed, 
the contest ends in the destruction of the plant. 

^Mt is most difficult to eradicate this worm. It is evidently of 
foreign origin and is far from common; but once established it 
breeds rapidly in heat, and is not easily destroyed hy the usual 
remedies of lime-water Mr, Fish’s supposition that this 
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worm is a foreign importation is what I have already, in my previous 
paper, suggested. The chief habitats for worms of this peculiar 
genus are Ceylon and India. We have specimens also of a species 
from Australia. In a second letter from Mr. Fish, dated April 9th, 
he further says, as to its foreign origin, I think it probable the 
worms come from the Cape of Good Hope, or some part of Africa. 
The proprietor of Glevering Hall, where I first met them, was a 
great fancier of bulbs and imported a good many; and it was in a 
large Crinum-amahile pot that I first found the worm. My theory 
is that they came from Glevering here (Hardwick House), as it is 
quite possible that plants may have been exchanged between the two 
places.” “ They seem to have no fear of moles, as when disturbed 
they rush inwards, and not outwards as our common worm always 
does.” Mr. Fish, in repeating that he has known this worm for 
twenty years, says that he has observed it for the last fourteen years 
at Hardwick House. 

I have very little d ubt that this curious worm will be found in 
various gardens throughout Great Britain, 


5. On Dr. Gray^s Genus Theonella. 

By J, S. Bowerbank, LL.D., F.R.S., F.Z.S., &c* 

On October the 23rd, 1868, 1 visited the British Museum for the 
purpose of reexamining some of the Siiiceo-fibrous Sponges before 
sending my paper on that subject to this Society; and I then saw, 
for the first time, the specimen from Formosa sent by Mr. Swinhoe. 

I pointed it out to Dr. Baird, and expressed my wish to examine 
it. He forthwith conveyed it to the entomological department, 
where I closely inspected its structures and satisfied myself that it 
was a specimen of my previously named DactylocaUjx Pratiii ; and 
as such I have alluded to it in the first part of my paper on the — 
Siiiceo-fibrous Sponges, which was read at the meeting of this Society, 
January 28, 1869. I was not then aware that Dr. Gray had read a 
paper on the Formosan Sponge on November 12, 180S, immediately 
after my inspection of it at the British Museum. I received my 
copy of the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Society on the 28th of April last, 
and I then saw Dr. Gray’s description of the Formosan specimen 
under the designation of Note on Theonella^ a new genus of Cora!'* 
loid Sponges from Formosa,” P. Z. S. 186vS, p. 565, and a very 
excellent woodcut of the sponge, p. 566. 

Having previously become well acquainted with “the specimen, I 
was somewhat surprised to see it designated as a new genus. The 
author’s generic characters are ample enough it is true, as he em¬ 
braces not only external form and the skeletomstructure, but every 
other character with which he became acquainted; but imfortimately 
he describes the anatomical structure so incorrectly as to inevitably 
lead the student into doubt and difiSculty in the veiT first stage of 
pROC. Zoon. Soc. —1869, No. XXTL 
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his researches. Tluis in the second line of his generic description 
he says :—Internally formed of netted spicules arranged so as to 
leave an hcxangnlar mass ; the spicules subcylindrical, united at the 
inosculation of the network by a siliceous callosity/’ Tliis is cer¬ 
tainly the most incomprehensible description of a purely siliceo- 
fibrous network that can possibly be imagined; and tlie figure he 
has given of the reticulations of a portion of the skeleton-structure, 
P. Z. S. 1868, fig. 2, p. 566, at once contradicts his description. 
Throughout the remainder of his description he continues to describe 
the siliceo-fibrous structure as spicula. 

Ill the first paragraph, p. 565, the author writes :—The sponge 
in some external characters is like the genus Macmidrewia {Dactylo- 
cahj 3 b\ Stutchbury), but it differs from that sponge in not having any 
stellate spicula/’ It is quite true that the Formosan sponge has no 
‘^stellate spicula;” but neither has the Doctor’s %Iacanch*ewia 
asiorica ; so that it is not the only sponge of the family in which 
they are not discovered/’ 

The author describes the long slender interstitial spicula inter¬ 
mixed with the fibrous skeleton; but it is a singular circumstance 
that he appears to have entirely failed in detecting the remarkable 
forms of connecting spicula on the dermis, which I have desig¬ 
nated as irregularly furcated patento-teraate, and which were first 
figured in the Phil. Trans. R. S. 1858, plate xxix. fig. 8, in sUn, 
and fig. 9 as separated by nitric acid ; and they are also repre¬ 
sented in P. Z. S. 1869, Plate V. fig. 9, in situ, and figs. 9, 10 & 
11 in the separate condition; and it is stated in the first part of my 
paper on the siliceo-fibrous sponges that they belong to my Bacty” 
iocalyx Prattii, These spicula certainly form the most prominent 
specific characters of the sponge, and they are so abundant in the 
expansile dermal system of the animal that it appears singular that 
any approach to a careful examination of its structure should fail to 
immediately discover them; nor has the author observed the minute 
entirely spined fusiformi-cylindrical spicula which are so abundantly 
dispersed on the surfaces of the dermal and other membranes of this 
species of sponge, and which are represented in Plate V. fig. 7, 
F. Z, S. 1869. Thus the author has been led into the error of 
believing the sponge to be the type of a new genus by merely abs¬ 
taining from a careful and proper examination of the structural 
peculiarities of the specimen under consideration. I will not reiterate 
the description of the Formosan specimen that I have given in my 
paper, F. Z. S. 1869, in mjhistoxj of l)actyloca/yx Prat Hi; I-wiil 
quote only a few lines comparing the two specimens under consider¬ 
ation;—The sponge is fortunately in very nearly as fine a state of 
preservation as when taken from the sea; and every organ tliat is 
found in the type specimen appears in abundance in tlie one from 
Formosa. In truth, portions of the structures taken from the one 
specimen cannot, by microscopical examination, be distinguished 
from those mounted from the other/’ 
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6. Oil the Bepreseiitatives of the Malleus and the Incus of 
the Mammalia in the other Vertebrata. By T. H. 
Huxley^ F.E.S. 

Ixi the course of the last two years, Professor Peters has contributed 
to the Monatsberichte ’ of the Berlin Academy a series of papers 
in which he advocates what I may term, for brevity’s sake, the Oke- 
iiiaii” doctrine of the homologies of the ossiciila aiicUfils of Mammals 
and of the quadrate bone of the other Fertehrata. According to 
this view, the ossicida aiiditm of Mammalia are completely repre¬ 
sented by the auditory columella in other Vertebrata^ while the 
tympanic is the homologue of the quadrate bone- In supporting 
it, Professor Peters necessarily argues against the doctrine originally 
put forward by Reichert, and subsequently adopted by myself, that 
the auditory columella of the lower Vertebrata does not answ^er to 
all the ossicula auditus of the Maimnalia, but only to thes 2 fu 2 ie.s—the 
mens being represented by the quadrate hone, the malleus by the 
articular; while the homologue of the tympanic is only to be found 
occasionally, in ossifications of the fibrous frame of the tympanic mem¬ 
brane. 

In the first two papers of the series. Prof. Peters bases his argu¬ 
mentation upon the anatomical relations of the lower jaw and the 
tympanic bone in the Marsupialia and Monotremata ; but as these 
facts are, undoubtedly, capable of being interpreted as well upon the 
Reichertian as upon the Okenian hypothesis, I did not conceive it 
necessary to enter, at present, upon any discussion of them. 

Oil the 19th November, 1868, however. Prof. Peters made a third 
communication to the Berlin Academy, ^*Upon the Auditory Ossicles 
and the Aleckelian Cartilage in Crocodiles,” which was followed on 
the 7th January, 1869, by a fourth, Upon the Auditory Ossicles of 
Chelonia, Lizards, and Ophidia, as well as upon the cavities of the 
Lower Jaw of the Crocodile,’’ which seemed to me to demand imme¬ 
diate attention; for the quadrate bone of the Crocodile cannot pos* 
sibly represent either the incus, or the malleus, if the statement of 
anatomical facts made by Prof. Peters is correct. 

I therefore proceeded to the verification of his descriptions with 
much interest and a little anxiety; but after dissecting the skulls of 
several young Crocodiles with great care, I must declare my convic¬ 
tion that Prof. Peters is in error as to the facts, and, therefore, that 
the argument he bases upon them falls to the ground. 

The able anatomist Staniiius first drew attention to the piieimia- 
ticity of the lower jaw in the Crocodile, in the following terms:— 

‘‘The os articulare of the lower jaw is distinguished by its pneu- 
inaticity ; its great hollow cells communicate, by a canal which lies 
at the back of the os tympanicum [quadratum], with the air-chambers 
of the cranial bones. The lowest part of the canal in question forms 
a groove in the dry skull. This, in the fresh skull, is converted into 
a soft tube ; and a"free membranous tube leads into a hole placed on 
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the inner side of the surface of the os at^ticidareJ' (Staiioios, Hand- 
bucli d. Zootomie/ Zweitcr TheiL Amphibien, p. 58, 1856,) 

Prof. Peters adds to this account of the matter the following 
statements (Monatsberichte, 18()9, pp. 593, 594):— 

Timt Meckel’s cartilage, which ])ersists throughout life in the 
Crocodile, becomes very slender posteriorly, and passes through the 
hole ill the os articulare ; that this slender cartilage then ascends 
upon the posterior and upper face of the quadrate bone enclosed in 
a membranous sheath; that, having reached the posterior edge of 
the membrana tympani, “ it becomes connected with a cartilaginous 
plate, the narrow middle part of which is bent inwards towards the 
columeUa auris^ with the external end of which it is connected by a 
joint. The broadest part of this cartilaginous plate is shaped like 
an axe-head, is directed perpendicularly against the membrana h/m- 
paniy and forms, at the anterior end of its convex outer edge, a little 
plate which lies in the middle of the 7nembra7ia tympani. It causes 
this region of the membrane to project slightly outwards, in the adult 
as well as in the young, and gives attachment to a filiform tendon 
which proceeds from the posterior boundary of the tympanic cavity. 
The other part of the cartilaginous plate bends away at an obtuse 
angle from the former, and has also the form of an axe-head, the 
convex edge of which, however, is narrower, and is applied below 
the posterior and inner part of the tympanic membrane to the carti¬ 
laginous margin of the tympanum.” Prof. Peters considers that the 
last mentioned triangular cartilage is the honiologue of the malleus. 

In another embryo 20| centimetres, long, Prof. Peters finds {L c, 
p. 594) a “little, short, cylindrical, intermediate cartilage,” which 
connects the columella [stupes'] and this so-called malleusj and which 
he compares to the incuSy or the os leniiculare. 

In a subsequent communication (7th January, 186.9, Monats¬ 
berichte, pp. 6-8) “On the cavities of the Lower Jaw in the Croco¬ 
dile,” Prof. Peters repeats the assertion that his so-called 'malleus'' 
is connected by a cartilaginous cord with the posterior end of Mec¬ 
kel’s cartilage, aud states that he is unable to find the duct by 
wiiich (as Stannius states) the pneumatic cavity of the os articulare 
is placed in communication with that of the quadrate bone. 

Nevertheless the description given by Stannius is perfectly correct, 
and I am puzzled to comprehend how the pneumatic duct, wlrich 
places the air-cavities of the quadrate and articular bones in com¬ 
munication, can be confounded with a cartilaginous rod surrounded 
by a membranous sheath. The fact is that there is no direct con¬ 
nexion between the posterior part of MeckePs cartilage and the so- 
called ‘^malleus and thus, I cannot but think, the whole founda¬ 
tion of Prof. Peters’s argument collapses. 

Before particularly describing the very curious and instructive 
character of the outer extremity of the stapes (or so-called colimiella 
auris^ and of the parts connected with it in the Crocodile according 
to my own observations, it is proper to remark that both Cuvier and 
Windischmanii observed, though they did not c[uite rightly inter¬ 
pret, its structure. 
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Cuvier (Ossemeiis Fossiles, ix. p. 177) states of the stapes of the 
Crocodile, that it consists of a long narrow elliptical plate, attached 
to the fe7iestra ovalis, from which passes a long and slender stem, 
which goes, becoming a little softer, to attach itself to the tympanic 
membrane ; it then bends back and follows it, being fixedly attached 
thereto and taking a cartilaginous consistency, as far as its posterior 
margin. From the posterior wall of the tympanum a muscular hla- 
Tuent proceeds and becomes attached to the stem of the bone at 
about a third of its length [from the tympanic membrane]; and a fold 
of the internal lining of the tympanum forms a triangular ligament 
which extends to the same point, and thus contributes to fix the stem 
to its recurved and tympanic portion.” 

Windischmaim observes, “Ossiculum auditorium Scarpa delineavit, 
fere quatuor lineas longum, operculo triangulari iiistructum. lu 
altera extremitate in cartilaginem tripartitam clesinit, cujus uiia pars, 
ut dixi, in menihrana media tympani adhaeret, alise duae in faice 
membranam hancce excipiunt.” (Windischmanii, De peiiitiori auris 
in Amphibiis structura. 1831.) 

Tlie “triangular ligament” of Cuvier Is clearly the malleus of 
Prof. Peters ; and the same part seems to be meant by the “alise 
duae ” of Windischmann. 

What Cuvier terms the “ stem ” of the stapes of the Crocodile is 
more or less completely ossified ; but I find, in all cases, that it passes 
directly into the cartilaginous axehead-like plate, the convex edge 
of which is connected wdth the memhrana tym 2 ^ani. There is no 
trace of the joint described by Prof. Peters in any of the specimens 
I have examined; neither have I been ’able to see anything of the 
“filiform tendon” which is said to “proceed from the posterior 
boundary of the tympanic cavity.” 

Where the outer end of the stem of the stapes widens out into 
this process for the tympanic membrane, which I shall call the 

extrasta^yedial’’^ cartilage (fig. 1, E,Sf)i it gives off, upwards 
and backwards, a slender cartilaginous prolongation, which expands 
and becomes the second “axehead-like” process, called “ malleus^' 
by Prof. Peters (S.Sl); but I have not been able to detect any 
trace of what Prof. Peters calls “ a little short cylindrical interme¬ 
diate cartilage ” between this and the stem of the stapes. In all 
the specimens I have examined there is complete cartilaginous con¬ 
tinuity between the two. 

What Prof. Peters terms the “ cartilaginous margin of the tym¬ 
panum ” is a backward prolongation of the cartilage of the periotic 
region of the skull, w'hich corresponds in part, if not wholly, with 
the ieymeu tympani of a mammal. It may be called the “ parotic 
process” (fig. 1, Pc,c) ; and in the adult it is converted, in great 
measure, into a slender and curiously curved process of the pro-otic, 
and, in part, into a process of the so-called exoecipital hone. Mus¬ 
cular fibres, which represent the stapedius muscle (fig. 2, Stp), 
proceed from this cartilaginous margin, or the corresponding bones, 
to the margin and outer face of the cartilage called malleus” by 
Prof. Peters, but which I shall term the supimstapedkd” carti- 
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lage (S.Si). The inner surface of the posterior edge of the siipra- 
stapedial cartilage is thus closely connected with the posterior part 
of the parotic process of the skull, wlule its anterior end comes into 
contact with the quadrate bone, which is connected with the front 
part of the same process. 

Fig. 1. 


S.St Q.U. 



Side ^iew of tlie right side of the hinder part of the slvuli of a young CrococlK'ia^ 
hijjurcafii.s. The squamosal, the postfrontal, and the tjinpauic membrane 
are removed, and the quadrate (Qii) is, in part, indicated only by an 
outline. 

KO. Exoccipital. Pc.c. Cartilaginous termination of the parotic process of the 
sliuU, E,St Exix'iistapediul process of the stapes.; Its suprastapedial 
process. Sth. The stylo-hyal cartilage supposed to be seen throng]i tiu^ 
cpiadrate bone, rg h. Air'-chambei’s of the quadrate. D.'p. Pneumatic duet, 
leading from the posterior of these {(() to c, the air-chamber of the articuiare 
{Art). Mck. Meckel’s cartilage. 

In the natural position of the parts, and when the head is hori¬ 
zontal (iig. 1), the plane of the extrastapedial cartilage is also nearly 
horizontal. The long axis of the suprastapedial cartilage is inclined 
at an angle of 45*^ to that of the extrastapedial cartilage; and the 
posterior ends of the two cartilages approach one another very 
closely. Ill close proximity to both lies the upper and broader end 
of a small and short rod of cartilage (8tk) which tapers below to 
a free rounded extremity. It lies upon the upper and posterior face of 
the quadrate hone ; and its lower extremity terminates some distance 
above the upper end of the pneumatic duct (D.p), the fibrous wall of 
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which is coiitinooiis with the sheath of connective tissue which en¬ 
velopes the cartilaginous rod in question. It is this relation of the 
parts which, I am disposed to imagine, has deceived Prof. Peters, wiio 
seems to have taken the pneumatic duct and this cartilage for one 
pintiiiuous cartilaginous rod. In front, this minute cartilaginous style 
is in relation, as I have said, with the quadrate bone ; behind, the 
poriio-dura nerve passes down close to and parallel with it, and 
the digastric muscle covers it; above, it abuts against the lower 
and posterior walls of the tympanic cavity. Can there be any doubt, 
therefore, that it answers to the styloid cartilage, or proximal end 
of the hyoidean arch, in a mammal ? 

A fold of the lining membrane of the tympanum (r/, iig, 2) 
somewhat obscures the junction of the extrastapedial and suprasta- 
pedial cartilages with the styloid cartilage; but by detaching the parts 
and saturating them with glycerine and caustic soda, it is plainly 
demonstrable that the styloid cartilage is only connected by fibrous 
tissue, and, indirectly, by the stapedius^ with the stapes* 


Fig. 2. 



Inner view of the iympiniie inembrnne {Tyni) of a young OroaKJtlas hipoi'- 
with the attached stapedial cartilages {S.St, E.St\ the fold (u),^ 
the styloid cartilage {SfJi), and the stapedius nniselc {Sijj). The stem of 
the stapes is cut through just wiiere it begins to o.ssify. 

Thus, then, in the Crocodile, the connexion between the articulare 
and the stapes, supposed by Prof. Peters, does not exist; but there is 
a very close connexion between the stapes and a cartilage which 
distinctly represents the upper extremity of the hyoidean arch ; and, 
so far from the Crocodile furnishing any ground for the supposition 
that the stapes and its appendages are modifications of the skeleton 
of the first visceral arch, as is suggested by Prof, Peters, the facts 
observed strongly suggest that these parts are modifications of the 
skeleton of the second visceral arch. 

This suggestion is converted into a certainty when that remark¬ 
able Lizard Spkemdon 2 itinctahim {'=zHat(€ria) is examined. Dr. 
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Giiiither’s statement (Phil. Trans. 1867, p. 620), that, in this Lizard, 
the stapes is '^attached by a fibro-cartilaginous ligament’’ to the 
anterior conin of the hyoid, strongly attracted my attention wlieii I 
read his valuable memoir on this reptile; and having had an oppor¬ 
tunity, thanks to him, of examining into the question for myself, I 
can fully confirm his assertion. 

Nothing can be more instructive than the arrangements represented 
in Fig. 3. Sjpkenodo?i has no externally visible tympanic membrane ; 
but on removing the integument which lies over the aural region and 
the anterior portion of the digastric muscle, the fibres of a strong 
aponeurotic expansion, which takes its place, are seen to pass from 
the posterior edge of the quadrate bone and from the angle of. the 


Fig. 3. 



The right side of the posterior half of the skull of S^dienodon ^wiKdaimn, twice 

the size of natoe. 

The integument is taken away and the digastric muscle {Bg) detached from its 
origin. E 0, Bxoccipital. ^ Qil^ Q.uadnite. M. Mandible, 

Anterior and posterior cornua of the hyoid. Sih “ Stylo-Iiyal ” part ot 
the anterior cornu. E St, Extrastapedial cartilage, JPh, The membra¬ 
nous wall^ of the pharynx, attached, in front, to tl.\e hyoidean cornua, and 
then continued into the aponeurotic outer wall of the tympanic cavity, tg. 
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mandible, to tbe anterior margin of the anterior cornu of the hyoid 
the upper part of which is entirely cartilaginous. The 
hyoidean cartilage ascends behind the quadrate bone, with a slight 
backward convexity, until it has nearly reached the skull, and then 
appears to be suddenly bent into the form of a little scroll with a 
backward concavity (%. 3, E Si). The upper end of the scroll 
becomes connected with the skull; the concavity is filled up by 
aponeurotic fibres. 

The aponeurotic expansion wdiich has been mentioned covers the 


Fig. 4. 



The tympanic cavity and the adjacent parts laid open from behind, and the apo¬ 
neurotic expansion removed, in Sphenodon pimctatim, Five times the size 
of nature. 

The letters as in fig. 3, except:— Ta. Parietal, Fc.C. Parotic cartilage. 8.Bt, 
suprastapedial cartilage, h. Origin of this cartilage from tlie stapes, a. 
Foramen included betw’een it and tlie extrastapedial. M'hi. The eut edge 
of the mucous membrane. Tymp. The pharyngeal recess which takes the 
place of ihe tympanic cavity. The exoceipital is supposed to be broken 
away to show the fenestra! end of the shipes. 
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outer end of the tympaiiie cavity ; when it is removed, the proximal 
end of the cornu of the iiyoid is seen to expand, and becomes 
converted into a broad ])late of cartilage, the curved margin of which 
gives rise to the scroll/’ Internally the plate is cmdinued into tlie 
stem of the stapes, and speedily bcooiues ossified (lig, d). There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that it corresponds with tiie extrastapedial 
cartilage of the Crocodile. 

What answers to the axehead-shaped suprastapedial cartilage of 
the Crocodile is the upper process of the cartilaginous part of the 
stapes {S. St), which, however, passes into the extrastapedial car¬ 
tilage externally and above, so as to enclose the foramen, a (fig. 4). 
On the left side, the suprastapedial process was fibrous at the point b 
(fig. 4). Superiorly, the suprastapedial cartilage (S, S.t) is directly 
continued into the cartilaginous termination of the parotic process 
of the skull (Fc.C), in which granular osseous matter is deposited. 

Thus the suprastapedial cartilage turns out to be nothing more 
than the proximal end of the hyoidean arch, while the stapes and 
its appembiges are exclusively related to this arch, and have nothing 
whatever to do with the mandibular arch. 

With respect to the stapes (or columella auris) in Birds, I may 
remark that Prof. Peters makes no reference to the careful iiivestiga- 
tions of Platner (‘ Das Quadratbeiii der Vogel ’), who takes the same 
view of the homology of that structure as himself. 

Platner observes {1. c. p, 16):—‘‘The functions of the parts which 
lie wdthin the tympanic cavity of birds almost all bear upon the 
tightening or relaxation of the tympanic membrane. If we consider 
the apparatus directed to this end in the tympanic cavity of Birds, 
we find:—(1) the stapes with the attached cartilage, which represents 
the other auditory ossicles in an aborted condition; (2) the tendon 
of the tensor tympani, wdiich arises from the low’er part of the occiput 
and is attached partly to the stapes and partly to the tympanic 
membrane; (3) an elastic ligament, which I have found in all the 
birds which I have examined, and wdiich passes from the base of the 
cartilage which is attached to the stapes, on the side which is opposite 
to the insertion of the tensor tympani (i. e, from the front aspect), 
up to the tympanal articulation (Paukenhohlengelenk) of the os 
ci[uadratum, where it unites with the mucous membrane which covers 
the tympanic cavity internally/’ 

Tile disposition of the parts described by Platner, in the Common 
Fowl, is shown in the accompanying figure (fig. 5). 

As in the Crocodile, the stem of the stapes is ossified and ends in 
a tiiradiate cartilaginous expansion. When the skull is horizontal 
one ray of the expansion is represented by a horizontal triangular 
plate, the outer edge of which is fixed to the tympanic membrane. 
It represents the extrastapedial cartilage of the Crocodile, but 
differs tberefrom in being perforated by a large hole. Where the 
stem of the stapes passes into this plate, it gives off a short vertical 
process upwards and a long slender curved process downwards. 
Both these lie free in the tympanic cavity. From the root of the 
upper process an elastic ligament arises and passes forwards to the 
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outer wall of tlie periotic capsule, just beiiiiid the articulation of the 
quadrate bone. 

Fig. 5. 






A. The auditory region, the tympanic ineinhraue being taken away, in a Fowl. 

Qi(. Qriadratiim. S.St. Platner’s ligament. E.St. The exti’astapediai 
cartilage, the edge of which is fixed to the tympanic membrane, h. The 
end of the extrastapedial wdiich is fixed to the posterior boundary of the 
tyniipanum. c. The ascending process. I.Sf. The infrastapedial process. 

B. Tlie outer end of the stapes separated from the stem where the latter begins 

to be ossified. Turned round and magnified. 

I see no room for any doubt that this ascending process and the 
clastic ligament represent the suprastapedial cartilage of the Cro¬ 
codile. 

As ill the Crocodile, the posterior end of the extrastapedial 
cartilage is closely connected by fibrous tissue with the posterior 
boundary of the tympanum and the tympanic membrane; but I have 
been unable to discover even a rudiment of a styloid cartilage. The 
inferior, free, curved process of the stem of the stapes, which may 
be termed infrastapedial {I.St) seems at first to answer to that 
cartilage; hut its relations are quite different. 

Thus the Lizard, the Crocodile, and the Bird present a complete 
series of modifications of the parts described. In Sphenodo?i the 
hyoidean arch is histologically continuous throughout its entire 
length; and in its upper part is a rod of cartilage which, at one 
point, passes into the stapes. 

Ill the Crocodile, the upper part of the hyoidean cornu has no 
direct connexion with the lower, and the rudimentary styloid part is 
not histologically continuous with the stapedial part. 

In the Bird the styloid part has vanished, and the suprastapedial 
is represented only by fibrous tissue. 
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Snell clevelopnieiital evidence as exists is entirely in accordance 
witli tlie view of winch these anatomical facts appear to me to afford 
a sufficient demonstration. 

llathke distinctly states that in Coluher natrix the sta^)es results 
from a nnodification of the upper end of the hyoidcaii arch. Prof, 
Peters does not allude to this important circumstance; andj what is 
still more remarkable, in giving an account of his observations on 
the condition of the parts in a young Crocodilian embryo, he does 
not point out that Rathke’s statements on the same topic are 
diametrically opposed to his own. The embryo examined by Prof. 
Peters (/. e. p. 595, figs. 1, la) was 70 millimetres, or nearly 3 
inches long. He says that the quadrate bone was angelegt,” but 
contained neither cartilage nor boneso that it is not obvious 
what the histological condition of the part referred to may have 
been. 

But ill an embryo of Aligator Indus of less size (2'^ 2^" long, the 
skull measuring 7^'0 Rathke (‘Untersiichungen iiber die Eutwickeliing 
mid den Kdrperbau der Krokodile,’ 18G3, p. 34) found the quadratum 
quite cartilaginous. 

The quadrate bone resembled in form that of young and adult 
specimens of Alligator Indus, but was narrower and thinner, in 
proportion to its length, in its lower part, which is provided with a 
sliallow articular excavation. It consisted of cartilage ensheathed in 
its middle third by a bone. By its broader and flatter upper half it 
was loosely attached to the outer surface of the cartilaginous auditory 
capsule, in front of and above the fenestra ovalis ..... 

“With the quadrate bones articulated two long and, on the whole, 
slender Meckelian cartilages, which extended to the mandibular 
symphysis. For the greater part of their length they were cylindrical, 
and diminished in diameter very gradually from behind forwards ; 
posteriorly, however, where they were connected with tlie quadrate 
bones, they were a good deal enlarged. An absolutely and relatively 
short, hook-like prolongation extended beyond the articulation. The 
thinner and longer cylindrical portion of each was loosely invested 
by five very thin, but completely ossified, plates, which enclosed it, as 
in a sheath, though they were separated by larger or smaller intervals. 
At a later period these plates grow and become closely united, tinis 
giving rise, as in other Reptiles and in Birds, to the greater part of 
each ramus of the mandible. But of MeckeFs cartilage only the 
enlarged part ossifies, and thus gives rise to the articular piece of 
the lower jaw.” 

How is this discrepancy to be accounted for? Unfortunately I 
have been able to procure no specimen of an embryonic Crocodile 
so small as either of those here described ; but Prof. Peters’s figures 
(Taf. i» figs. 1, 1«) leave very little doubt on my mind that the 
cartilage which he marks m, and imagines to be his “malleus” 
(the suprastapedial cartilage) is really the quadratum, the articula¬ 
tion of which with Meckel’s cartilage takes place in the ordinary 
way, and that C called the columella (or stapes), is neither more 
nor less than the pterygo-palatine cartilage. The most cursory glance 
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is sufficient to prove that fhe inner extremity of i must needs lie 
beneath and internal to the eye, and cannot by any possibility come 
near the fenestra omlis. It therefore seems to be impossible that 
i can be the stapes. 

Bearing clearly io mind the demonstration now given that the 
stapedial apparatus (if I may so term the stapes with its appendages) 
of the Sauropsida is connected entirely with the hyoidean arch, and 
that it consists of a stem terminating, at one end, in the plate which 
covers the fenestra ovalis, and, at the other, in sundry processes of 
cartilaginous or fibrous texture, one of which is connected with the 
tympanic membrane (wdien that structure exists), while another 
passes up to be united with the otic region of” the skull, close to the 
articulation of the quadrate bone, we may pass to the consideration 
of the homologies of these parts in the ordinary Mammalia^ of wffiich 
Man may be taken as an example. 

The Okeniaii view, adopted f)y Prof. Peters, assumes that the ramus 
of the mandible of the Mammal answers to the whole ramus of the 
mandible of a Sauropsfdan, that the tympanic bone of the Mammal 
answers to the quadrate bone of the Saiitopsidan, and that the 
ossicula aiiditus of the Mammal, or the malleus, incus, and stapes, col¬ 
lectively, correspond with the stapedial apparatus of theSauropsidan. 

The Reichertian view, which I have hitherto supported, assumes 
that the ramus of the mandible of the Mammal answers only to 
part of the ramus of the Sauropsidan, inasmuch as the arti¬ 
cular piece of the Sauropsidan mandible answers to the malleus of 
the Mammal—that the quadrate bone of the Sauropsidan is the 
homologue of the mcus of the Mammal—and, consequently, that 
the stapedial apparatus of the Sauropsidan is entirely represented by 
the stapes of the mammal. In the place of the tympanic bone of 
the mammal there are only the ossifications which are found in 
the membranous frame of the tympanic membrane in some Saurop¬ 
sida (e.^. many birds) and Amphibia, 

The arguments by wdiich this view has been supported are briefly 
these:— 

In the Sauropsidan embryo a rod of cartilage occupies the first 
visceral arch on each side, and meets its fellow in the middle line. 
The rod becomes jointed, and the part on the distal side of the joint 
is converted into MeckeFs cartilage, while that on the proximal 
side of the joint is modelled into the rudiment of the quadrate bone, 
which is invariably, io its earliest state, cartilaginous. Soon, how¬ 
ever, the quadrate cartilage ossifies, and a centre of ossification 
appears in that part of MeckeFs cartilage which articulates with the 
quadratum. This gives rise to the articular element of the mandible. 
All the other constituents of the lower jaw are developed in the 
fibrous tissue which surrounds the rest of MeckeFs cartilage, which 
structure either persists throughout life, or disappears. 

In a mammalian embryo the first visceral arch also contains a rod 
of cartilage, which, there can be no doubt, is the.homologue of that 
in the Sauropsidan. The ramus of the mandible is developed in the 
fibrous tissue which surrounds the distal portion of the rod, which 
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remains for a time, as Meckel’s cartilage, but soon disappears» The 
ramus of the mandible of a Mammal, therefore, cannot contain any 
representative of the os articulare of the Sauropsidaii, wliicli takes 
its^origin in the proximal end of Meckel’s cartilage. 

The tympanic bone of the Mammal is developed, quite iiidepeii” 
deiitly ot the cartilaginous axis of the first visceral arch, in the 
fibrous rim of the tympanic membrane. Therefore it cannot repre¬ 
sent the Sauropsidan quadrate, which is preformed in cartilage, and 
is, in fact, the proximal end of the cartilaginous axis of the first 
visceral arch. ' 

These arguments, to my mind, retain their full force, and have 
not been affected by the observations of Prof. Peters. 

In the next place, it is not disputed that the malleus of the Mammal 
arises by the direct ossification of a part of the cartilage of the first 
visceral arch. But I have shown, in the present paper, that the supra- 
stapedial of the Sauropsidan is the proximal end of the hyoidean, 
or second, arch. It is therefore impossible that the suprastapedial 
should be, as Prof. Peters supposes, the homologue of the malleus^ 


Fig. (5. 



qqic ear-bones and tlie adjacent x>arts (the tympanic membrane, the tympanic bone 
of the squamosal, and the ramus of ibc mandible being removed} ot a hmnun 
foetus at about the bth month. Magnified four diameters. 

T.t The legmen tgmpani, part of the periotic mass. M, The malleus, with its 
Folian process (IV/) passing into MeckcTs cartilage. /. The ineus. pt. 
The stapes, with the cartilaginous process whiclt extends from the region 
of the orbicular bone into the sfapediUR muscle, Sip. ^ SiJt. Tlie stylo-liyal 
01 ' styloid process, still quite carlilaginous. /r. The foramen rotimdum. 
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Thus I find myself compelled to dissent from every one of Prof. 
Peters’s conclusions ; but, in working over the ground* again, I have 
also been led to depart from the Eeichertian view (which I have 
hitherto adopted) in one point, and that a very important one. 

In a young mammalian foetus, Meckel’s cartilage passes, above, 
directly into the malleus ; and at no time is any articulation developed 
between the malleus and the rest of the cartilage. Further, the in¬ 
cus articulates by a broad surface with the malleus, and its dimen¬ 
sions are such that its long axis appears to continue that of the mal¬ 
leus and Meckel’s cartilage. In fact it appears exactly as if the 
incus w’ere the proximal end of the cartilage of the first visceral arch. 
If so, the articular surface betw^eeii the incus and the malleus must 
needs answ^er to that between the quadrattim and the articulare of 
the Sauropsidan; and as the mens and the ?ualleus ossify, nothing 
can seem closer than the resemblance which they bear to the quadra- 
turn and the articulare respectively. Hence Reichert conceived 
that the quadratum was the homologue of the incm, and the malleus 
that of the articulare, and I have followed him. But the study of 
Sphenodon and of the Crocodile has led me to believe that we have 
fallen into an error. 

It is admitted, on all hands, and indeed cannot be disputed, that 
the stem and fenestral plate of the stapedial apparatus of the Saii- 
ropsidan answer to the crura and fenestral plate of the stapes of an 
ordinary mammal. But the incus of a mammal is related to the 
stapes on the one hand, and to the walls of the tympanic cavity on the 
other, nearly as the suprastapedial of a Crocodile is to the same parts ; 
if the incus remained cartilaginous the resembance would be complete. 
On the other hand, in the human feetus, the stapes has a cartila¬ 
ginous prolongation which is embraced by the stapedius muscle, and 
contributes to reduce the interval between the stapes and the upper 
extremity of the cartilaginous styloid process (or upper end of the 
iiyoidean arch) to a very small space. 

Thus, in the Mammal, the proximal end of the hyoidean arch is 
in nearly the same condition as in the Crocodile, except that— 

(1) There is a distinct articulation between the suprastapedial part 
and the stem of the stapes, 

(2) The extrastapedial portion of the stapes is no longer distiu- 
gidshable, and the stapes has lost its direct connexion with the tym¬ 
panic membrane. 

(3) The suprastapedial is ossified and converted into an incus. 
The incus, therefore, cannot lie the homologue of the quadratiiin. 

If this view be correct, it follows that as the malleus is the ossified 
proximal end of the cartilage of the first visceral arch, the malleus 
must represent the quadratum. 

And thus the difference between the Sauropsidan and the Mammal 
will be, that in the latter the cartilage of the first visceral arch does 
not become jointed, and does not develope any representative of the 
articulare; while it gives off an extrastapedial process, wdiich becomes 
connected with the middle of the tympanic membrane. 

Thus, in principle the Reichertiau doctrine still holds good ; but 
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ill one matter of special homology it must be altered, and for qua- 
7'afmii^mcus wc must read qnadratim^malleus* 

The modification of Reichert’s view which I now propose completely 
removes a difficulty which has often presented itself to my own mind, 
and which is urged with much force by Prof. Peters, in his first two 
papers. If the incus be the homologiie of the (piadratum, why does 
it become so small and insignificant in the Marsupials and Mono- 
tremes, which, in so many respects, approach the Saiiropsida ? This 
question I have always felt could only be met by another. Why, if 
the ossiciila midltus of the mammal do not represent bones of much 
more importance in the Sauropsida, does the malleus attain such a 
vast size in the Monotremata ? 

If the malleus is, as I have endeavoured to prove it to be, the bo- 
mologue ot the quadratum, the last question receives an obvious 
answer ; and no less readily is it intelligible why the incus should be 
reduced, seeing that the suprastapedial is always insignificant in size, 
and may even become a mere fibrous band, in the Sauropsida, 

Fig. 7. 



Mn, Mandible. Sq. Squamos«al. The pterygoid. Ri,k The Hiylodiyal. 

VII. The portio dura. liit. The stapes. I. Tiie incus, the greater iiart of the 
contour of which is supposed to be seen through tlio inalleiis [M). P,f/. 

Folian process of the malleus. 'P\t. The tensor tyrnpani, 

I may mention, incidentally, that Echidna presents other anomalies 
than those which have been described by Prof. Peters and others. 
The muscle which plays the part of the tensoj* tynipani is very 
large and arises from the base of the skull, where it forms the roof 
of that posterior and iimer region of the tympanic cavity which is 
bounded below by the pterygoid. The strong tendon of this muscle 
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passes outwards, and is inserted into the upper aspect of that knee- 
like process of the malleus which is fixed to the tympanic membrane. 

The cartilaginous “ styloid ”'end of thehyoidean arch is fixed into 
the wall of the outer and posterior end of the tympanic cavitVs xery 
near the incus and stapes ; but I can find neither a stapedius muscle, 
nor any ligament representing it. 

It will be observed that the proximal end of the skeleton of the 
first visceral arch (whether it be osseous, cartiiaginoas, or fibrous), 
like that of the second, remains attached to one and the same part of 
the skull, viz. the outer and upper w'all of the periotic mass, external 
to the vestibular sac, throughout the Mainmalia and the Saiavpsida, 
In Mammals the proximal skeletal elements of the arches {malleus 
and wens) are very generally equal, or the incus may be the smaller. 

In the Sauropsida^ the suprastapedial (=^mcus) is always smaller 
than the (pmdratum {-^-malleus). 

Ill Teleosteaii and Ganoid fishes, and in the Sharks, the general 
relations of the two arches remain unchanged, but their proportions 
are reversed. 

The only vertebrated animals in which a portion of the first visceral 
cleft remains open throughout life are some Ganoidei and most 
Elasmohrmichii^ in which, according to Wyman’s observations, the 
spiracle is the remains of that cleft. It follows that any skeletal part 
wiiich bounds the spiracle posteriorly cannot belong to the first, 
or mandibular, visceral arch, but must appertain to the second, or 
liyoidean arch. Now the suspensorial cartilage of the Elasmobranchs 
occupies this position. Its proximal end is attached to the outer wall 
of the auditory capsule; its distal end bears the proper liyoidean arch. 
Thus it answers exactly to the upper end of the second cartilaginous 
visceral arch, and therefore must contain the homologue of the incus. 
But the suspensorial cartilage of the Elasmobranchs is undoubtedly 
the homologue of the hyomandibular bone and symplectic of the 
osseous Ganoidei and of the Teleostei —which, therefore, must, in part 
or wholly, answer to the incus. Where, then, is the homologue of 
the proximal end of the skeleton of the first visceral arch of the fish, if 
the hyomandibular belongs altogether to the second? I find it in that 
prolongation of the quadrate cartilage of the Teleostean which ascends 
in front of the hyomandibular, and is at first quite free from it, but 
afterwards becomes surrounded and replaced by the metapterygoid, 
which eventually helps to bind it to the hyomandibular. 

Thus the puzzling division between the mandibnlax and the 
hyoidean parts of the suspensorial apparatus in a fish becomes intel¬ 
ligible as the result of their primarily separate development. 

Ill the osseous fishes the proximal end of the mandibular arch is 
arrested in its development and loses its direct connexion with the 
skull; but in the Sharks the ascending portion of the quadrate 
atrophies altogether, or is represented merely by pre-spiracular car¬ 
tilages ; and the quadrate itself forms only the posterior termination 
of the palato-quadrate arch, or so-called upper jaw. 

pRoc. ZooL. Soc.—1860, No. XXVII. 
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Ill tlie Chhnmr£Bi Di^noiy and all Amphibia, the proximal ends of 
the cartilaginous first and second visceral arches become united 
together, at an early period, into a common plate, in which the 
inalleal and iiicudal elements are not separately distinguishable. In 
the Clmnm'm, Dipnoi, and the lower Amphibia they remain in this 
condition throughout life ; but in the higher Amphihia changes of a 
most remarkable kind take place, of wdiich I do not now ])ropose to 
speak, as my friend Mr. Parker is engaged in working out that part 
of the subject. 

Fig. 8. 



I liave endeavoured to give risual expression to iny interpretation of tiio 
modifications of tlie proximal ends of the mandibular and Jiyoidean aiafiies 
in the series of diagrams A, B, C, B, E, F, displayed in fig. 8. In ail t hese 
the mandibular arch is shaded with vertical lines, while tliclwoidean arch is 
left unshaded or nearly so. The letters have the siime significaition throwgh- 
out. In the mandibular arch:— Qn, Quadrate. Mn. Mandible or Meekers 
cartilage. In the hyoidean arch:— a. Extrastapedial. Siiprastapcdial. 
Stp, Stapes. S't Stylo-hyal. JS^. Tlie ventral moiety of the liyoiclean 
cornu. A, Sjphenodon. B. Crocodile. 0. Bird. I). Mammal, E, 
Teleostean fish. F. Shark. 

In .1), oh stands for the orhicularf*; in E, Mpt is the metapterygoid, and % the 
symplectic. 
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I subjoin a tabular view of the homologies of the parts under dis- 

ciission ill the Blamnialkiy Sauropsida, and Teieostean Fishes. 

Mandibular areli:— 

I. M.VMMA.L . MaUms . MecJccVs carfUage. 

II. S.4i[jROPSiDAN ...Quadratum . Arficidare...MecheVs cartllaqe. 

III. Teleostean... ...ArticuluTc ...MecM's oaHil.y,. 

Ilyoidean arch:— 

T. . Incvs .■. Htapes ... Sfap)ec7iu,% Sfgloid, Hgoid cn}’}th. 

TI. Sauropsiban. Columella aHrh...Hgokl vormi (B])liciiodon). 

III. TELEOSTEANn. . Stylo-hgal, Hgoid. 


June 10, 1869. 

George Busk, Esq., F.E..S., in the Chair. 

The Secretary called the attention of the Meeting to the following 
noticeable additions to the Society’s Menagerie during the inontli ot 
May: — 

1. Five Greenland Seals {Phoca g^'amlandica)^ which had been 
lirought from the north by one of the sealing-vessels into Peter¬ 
head, and purchased for the Menagerie on the 6th and 1 Ith of May, 
This species of Seal had not been previously exhibited in the Society’s 
Menagerie, and presented several interesting points of difference wdicn 
compared with its allies. In particular it was noticeable for the use 
of its fore limbs in locomotion, instead of progressing by the action 
of the muscles of the belly as is the case wdth Phoca vitidina and 
Phoca faetidM. 

On the 18tli of May two additional specimens of the same species 
had been brought home in one of the Hudson’s Bay Corapain^’s 
ships, and presented to the Society by Sir C. M. Lampson, .Bart., 
F.Z.S. 

2. A Golden-headed Marmoset {llapale chrijsom.eIas\ from Brazil, 
purchased hfay 14th, and believed to be the first example of this 
scarce species ever exhibited in the Society’s collection. 

3. Two additional specimens of the Aard-wolf of South Africa 
(Proteles laiandii), brought home by Captain Dixon on the 20th of 
May, and purchased for the Menagerie. These animals had been placed 
in the collection in company with the former specimen, purchased 
October 26th, 1868 (see P. *Z. S. 1868, p. 5.30). All three of them 
appeared likely to thrive in captivity. 

4. A fine example of the Vulturine Eagle (Aepiila vuliurina)^ 
brought home by Captain Dixon, on behalf of Air. E. L. Layard, 
F.Z.k, by whom it had been presented to the Society’s Afenagerie. 
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The only example of this Eagle previously exhibited was believed to 
be the one acquired at the sale of Lord Derby’s Koowsley collection 
in 1851. 

5. x4ii example of the Panda (Aihinis fidr/em), presented by Dr. 
IL Simpson, May ‘22nd, being one of three specimens obtained in 
the neighbourhood of Darjeeling, as mentioned by the Secretary 
in a former communication to the Society (miiea, p. 278). Two of 
the animals of this species, with which Dr. Simpson iiad started 
from Calcutta, had unfortunately died upon the voyage; the tliird 



Aihn'Hti 


had reached the Gardens in a very exhausted state, but was gra¬ 
dually recovering under the care of the Superintendent. Its fhod 
appeared to be mainly of a vegetable nature. 

f). A specimen of tbe West"In<]ian Brown Pelican {Peiecanus 
fimm) in immature plumage, presented by Captain Dow, F.Z.S,, 
of the Royal Pacific Steamship Company’s ship ‘ Costa Rica,’ and 
received May 30th. This bird had been captured by Captain Dow 
on Pedro Gonzalez Island, one of the group of Pearl Islands in the 
Bay of Panama, on the 4th of May. 
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Tlie following papers were read :— 

1. Notice of tlie Discovery at Sarawak in Borneo of the Fos¬ 
silized Teetli of Rhinoceros and of a Cervine Ruminaut. 
By George Busk, F.R.S. 

As the existence of the Rhinoceros in the Island of Borneo is at 
present a matter of considerable doubt amongst zoologists, the 
discovery of remains belonging to that genus in the country of Sara¬ 
wak is one of considerable interest in a zoological point of view. 
PalEcontologically, also, the fact that these remains are in a fossilized or 
sub fossilized condition and associated with the tooth of a probably 
extinct ruminant renders the discovery one of great interest, if only 
as affording encouragement to the attempt that it is to be hoped will 
shortly be made, under the auspices of Mr. Brooke, the present 
Rajah of Sarawak, to investigate the mammalian paleeoiitoiogy of 
that tropical region—an investigation which, if soccessfully carried 
out, cannot fail to afford results of the highest interest. 

As regards the existence of a Rhinoceros in Borneo at the pre¬ 
sent time, the question must be regarded as quite an open one. 
In the opinion of some (amongst whom, I believe, I may cite Mr. 
Wallace), and certainly in that of Mr. Brooke, the existence of a 
Bornean Rhinoceios is by no means improbable, although perhajjs 
limited to the northern parts of the island. It is certainly not now 
found in the Sarawak country ; but the present specimens are amply 
sufficient to show that it existed there at some former period. 

It should, moreover, be stated that some direct evidence, were it 
fully to be relied upon, has recently been afforded of the presence of 
Rhinoceros sondaicus in Borneo, in the shape of a very perfect and 
beautiful skull now in the British Museum, which w'as purchased as 
coming from that island; but as this testimony rests, so far as I am 
aware, solely upon the statement of a dealer, it may not be regarded 
as of much weight. 

The evidence I have now to adduce of the former residence of a 
Rhinoceros in Sarawak is that afforded by two molar teeth, for an 
opportunity of exhibiting and describing which I am indebted to 
the kindness of Sir Charles Lyell, to whom they were sent by Mr. 
Brooke. In a letter to Sir Charles the Rajah states that, ‘^although 
he has forgotten the exact locality in which the teeth were found, 
lie is able to say positively that tliey were picked up in the Sarawak 
country, but whether in a cave or not does not appear.” As addi¬ 
tional evidence of their p'ovenance I may state that within the last 
few days Sir Charles Lyell has been informed by Signor Beccari 
that when he was at Sarawak he was shown some fossils, consisting 
of tlie neck-bone and tooth of a pachyderm, and, if he is not mis¬ 
taken, two teeth of a ruminant, which were not found in a cavern, 
but in transported strata, formed by the decomposition of basalt, in 
the east of Sarawak, where the Chinese are working gold. It is 
highly probable, however, that Signor Beecarfs memory may have 
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failed liim, and that the two teeth are those of the Rhinoceros, and 
the single one that of the llnminant in question. 

The Rhinoceros-teeth are the right and left second upper snolars 
(m, 2), evidently belonging to the same individual. They consist 
oidy of the crown portions, which appear to be not fully developed 
at the base, and are wholly in the “germ’’ state, having no fangs 
and never having been protruded from the alveolus ; they amply 
suffice, however, to afford distitictivc characters. As regards the 
condition in which they are, the enamel and dentine, so far as the 
latter can be seen here and there, are extremely brittle and obviously 
contain but little animal matter. The surface is of a deep brown 
colour, and the subjacent substance has also a strong ferruginous 
tinge; it is also, as shown by experiment, strongly impregnated 
with iron. There is no dendritic appearance in any part When 
wetted they exhale a remarkaldy strong peaty or earthy odour. 
These circumstances prove that they have lain for a long time in soil 
containing much iron and vegetable matter, and probably of a peaty 
nature. The hollows of the teeth, moreover, were partially ffiled 
with mould Raving the above characters. It may consequently be 
concluded from this, and from the entire absence of anytlfmg like 
the usual cave-earth, that the teeth had in all probability been 
lodged in a dried-np bog or peaty marsh, and not in a cavern—a 
conclusion which is in accordance with the statement of Signor Bec- 
cari above cited. They must be regarded as fossilized in the same 
sense as the usual remains found in quaternary deposits of a similar 
kind, tlioiigh it is impossible, in the absence of other data, to express 
any opinion as to the probable period they had been so imbedded. 

Before proceeding to describe the morphological characters of the 
teeth, it will be as well to premise a few words in explanation of the 
terms employed. 

The upper molars of Rhinoceros arc of a more or less qiiaclriiatcrai 
form, and are almost always rather wider in the transverse than in the 
longitudinal or antero-posterior direction. They present, therefore, 
four sides—an external or dorsal (the dorsn?^), an internal^ an mt- 
terhry and a imsterior. They may also be described as consisting 
of an external wide lamina, which forms the entire outer side of the 
tooth, and from which |n-oject obliquely, inwards and backwards, two 
transverse plates which, on the inner aspect, end in two conical or 
pyramidal columns or pillars. These columns and ])lates are sepa- 
lated from each other by a wide and deep valley, tlie median mim; 
and in front of tlie anterior column, towards tlie inner part, there' 
is in most cases a shallow valley, the anterior sinus, and behind 
the posterior column a much deeper one, the posierior sinus. 

On the dorsum may be observed, besides the anterior and pos¬ 
terior margins, which are very usually more or less elevated, three 
vertical elevaiiotis or costa, of which the anterior is always by far 
the most prominent. 

On the anterior face the anterior sinus is crossed at the bottom 
by a prominent ridge, the anterior valhmi*, whilst the posterior 
Biniis, on the opposite side of the tooth, is closed in behind by the 
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posterior vallum, which extends across from the posterior and external 
angle of the tooth to the side of the posterior column. This vallum 
is in some species deeply ernarginate in the middle, and in others 
presents, in the middle a denticle or small pointed cusp. On the 
Imier face are seen the two pyramidal cohiinus separated by the 
entrance of the median valley or sinus ; and at the bottom o*f this 
entrance there is frequently a small tubercle, the median tubercle. 
Within the median sinus is seen projecting into it from the posterior 
column a process of enamel, which is usually termed the “ crochet,''^ 
and by some the posterior combing-plate;” and in addition to this, 
in many cases, there are one or more small projections of the same 
kind, usually springing from the outer lamina into the sinus, which 
have been termed the “anterior combing-plate or plates.” They 
might be conveniently designated as the crista or cristce. 

To describe the Sarawak teeth in the same order:— 

1. On the dorsum the anterior costa (a c, fig. 1) is very prominent 
aiul prolonged to the base of the crown in its present immature con¬ 
dition. It is of considerable thickness. The second or median costa 
is very distinct and rounded; the third or posterior almost obsolete. 


Pig. 1. 



Dorsum of m. 2, Sarawak tooth. 


being visible only towards the base and quite at the apex. The hinder 
border of the dorsum is imieli raised, so that between it and the an¬ 
terior costa the surface of the tooth is deeply hollowed or concave. 
2. The anterior vallum {a.v. fig. 2, p. 412) is strongly developed, 
and the anterior sinus deep, especially at the base. 3. The posterior 
vallum {p.v. fig. 3, p. 412) is deeply ernarginate and presents no 
trace of a denticle, and its upper edge is even and not tuberculated, 
4. On the inner face the entrance of the median sinus is contracted 
, at the bottom and wide upwards, so that the columns, and especially 
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the posterior, are somewhat slender, and the latter is curved forwards 
towards the summit. There is a very minute tubercle at the bottom 
of the iissnre. The crochet (c, fig. 4, p. 413) projects directly for¬ 
wards, and rises from the hinder column at a very o[)en angle. There 
is no trace of a crista. 

Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 



Posterior surfuce. 


The question now is to determine the species, recent or extinct, to 
which these teeth belong. Although the evidence afforded by a 
single tooth, and that in a not fully developed condition, cannot be 
regarded as very ample or sufficient in many cases, still I think in 
the present it may be safely relied upon. 

"Without entering into other details, I may say that the dimen¬ 
sions of the tooth alone exclude from consideration, among existing 
species, B. indims, R. hicornis, and R, sinus, leaving of known 
species only R. sondaicus and R. sumatranus, and, amongst qiiater-* 
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nary fossil or extinct forms, all except B. etrmcus. All tlie other 
characters, moreover, would equally exclude tliese species ; I shall, 
therefore, at present advert only to the latter three above named. 


Fig. 4. 



Crown surface. 


1, If we regard the entire dentition of Rhinoceros $o7idaieus^, it 
is of course at once distinguished from R. stwiairanus by the size of 
the outer incisor, and by the conformation in many respects of nearly 
all the teeth, and especially of the premolars; but as we are now 
concerned only with the second upper molar, I will limit what 1 have 
to say to that tooth alone. 

As regards the dorsum (fig. 5, p. 414), the resemblance between 
this surface in R. soiidaicus and in the Sarawak tooth is obvious at 
fir.st sight; the only difference, so far as 1 can perceive, is in the cir¬ 
cumstance that the anterior costa {a c) is not prolonged quite to the 
base of the crown ; but this, I think, may be explained by the imma¬ 
ture condition of the Saiwak specimens. But by this surface alone 
it would not be easy, I conceive, or even possible, in some cases, to 
distinguish between R, sondaicus and R, sumatra 2 ms, as shown in 
figure 6 (p. 414), which represents the dorsal surface of the same 
tooth in R. smnatra7ius. The chief points upon which I should 
rely, as showing the identity of the Sarawak teeth with those of R. 
sondaicus, are:—I, the wide angle at which the crochet (c) is given 
off (fig. 7, p. 415); 2, the emargination and absence of a denticle 
on the posterior vallum ,; 3, the comparatively greater transverse as 
compared with the longitudinal diameter of the crown,—since in R. 
simatramis the crochet springs at a right angle or even less from the 
hinder column (fig. 8, p. 415), and the posterior vallum, which has 
a more or less crenate edge, presents a very distinct and constant 

^ Under this name I include R, nasaliSj E. sfenorh/nchis^ and B. floweri of 
I)r. Gray, not because I would venture at present to decide as to the true rela¬ 
tions of these forms to each other, but because the dental characters at any rate, 
so far as I can perceive, afford no suificient distinctions between them; and one 
thing appears abundantly clear, that, as contrasted witli other well-marked spe¬ 
cies, they ail constitute a group apart which I should myself regard as specific. 
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denticle, wliilst tlic longitudinal exceeds tbe transverse diameter of 
the crown. 


Fig, 5. 



Fig. 6, 



l)or:mm of rn. 2, B, inmutranus. 


2. As regards R. etniscus, which, in the crochet and posterior 
'mlhmi, exhibits the same charactei’s as R, sondaicus^ the distinction 
from the Sarawak fossils, and from the latter species, is to be sought 
(1) in the dorsal surface, in which the anterior costa is very little pro¬ 
minent, and much narrower or thinner than in R, sondaiem, and the 
hinder border is not at all raised, so that, instead of a concavity, the 
surface behind the anterior costa presents a convexity. The second 
or .median costa also is much wider and more convex, and the third 
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or posterior is contimxous throughout the eutire height of the crown 
(see %. 9, p. 4 JO). 



Crown surface, i?. sondaictis. 


Fig. 8. 



(h’own surface, 7t 


I consider^ therefore, as regards the Sarawak teeth, that they 
belong to a species not distinguishable by its dental characters from 
R, sondaictis, and that that species formerly inhabited the country 
about Sarawak. 

Before concluding, I would mention that Mr. Wallace has been 
good enotigh to place in my hands two upper molars, and, strangely 
enough, the two upper second molars of the same individual, and in 
the most beautiful and perfect condition, which he procured in 
Sumatra, but which present indubitably all the characters of the 
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tootli ill qoestion in jK. mndaicus. That sjiecics, therefore^ wouhl 
seem to exist in Sumatra as well as in Javaj but I am not aware 
that zoologists are acquainted with this fact. 



Dorsum of in, % B. etruscKS, 


The Cervine Tooth. 

I shall say hut very few words on the subject of the other fossil 
tooth sent by Mr. Brooke to Sir Charles Lyeil, as it is scarcely in a 
state to justify any extended observations. It is probably the second 
upper molar of a species of Cerviis ; but it is considerably larger than 
the corresponding tooth of Cervus kippelajjhus, and it is remarkable 
among all the ruminants’ teeth with which I have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of comparing it by the depth and wideness of the median 
sulcus in the outer surface. 

It appears to me to belong to an extinct species; but at present I 
shall refiaiii from expressing any decided opinion on it. The fragment 
is much worn, and imbedded in a hard dark-coloured matrix which 
looks as if it had been much rolled; in fact the specimen bears a 
very close resemblance to many of those procured from the Crag, 


2. Descriptions of six new Species of American Birds of 
tlic Families Tanagridm, Dcndrocolaptidai, Formicariidic, 
Tyrannidm, and Scolopacidm. By P. L. Sclater, M.A.^ 
PkD.^ F.E.S.^ and Osbebt SajlviN;, M.A., F.L.S. 

(Plate XXVIII.) 

1. Calliste FLORIDA, sp. HOY. (Plate XXVIIL) 

Lmteviridk; pMeo et xiropygio aut'ulento lavatis; infeiseapiiUo 
nigro varieyato j alia niyrisy semndunm et teetricibu^ omnibus 
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viridi marginatis: cauda nigral rectricihiis hitermediis extus 
C€Eridescenti-vhidi late 7narginatis : vegione jiarotica nigra : 
ventre medio cum crisso et tectricibus suhalarihusfladicantihus ; 
rostro et pedibus nigris: long, iota 5*0, alee 2*5, caiidm 1*7 
poll. Angl. 

IIah, Costa Rica. 

Ohs. Species CallisUe schranid maxime affinis, sed fronte nigra 
et pectore fiavo omiiino caret, et rostrum magis tenue liabet. 

A collection of Costa-Rican birds recently received from Mr. 
Julian Carmiol contains a single skin of this new Calliste. It is 
marked ^’‘female but the male is probably hardly different, though 
it may be a little brighter in colouring. 

The only described species at all resembling it is Halliste schranhij 
which is of the same general appearance, but may readily be distin¬ 
guished by the characters given abo%'e. 

In his last catalogue of Costa-Rican Birds'^, Mr. Lawrence in¬ 
cluded five Tanagers of this group—namely, Callistce icterocephala, 
guttata, gijroloides, francesece, and domi. Salvin has received 
examples of all these from the same district. The present bird is 
therefore the sixth Costa-Rican species of Calliste, 

2. SyNALLAXIS AREaUIP.®. 

Synallaxis 07'hig7iu, Scl. et Salv. P. Z. S. 1867, p. 986, nec auett. 

Supra fusca, pileo parwn obscuriore, uropygio rufo: alts extus 
fusco-nigris, tectricihus et seciindariis fusco itidistincte margi¬ 
natis : cauda 7iigra, rect7’ice una utrhique exthna fere oninmo et 
diiabus uh'biqiie proxhnis m pogonio exteriore 7nifts: siihtus 
lacteo-alha, macula gulari, tectricihus suhalarihus, kypochon- 
driis et crisso rufis : rostro obscure corneo, pedibus 7iigris: long, 
iota 6*8, alee 2*7, eaudee 3*0, tarsi 1*0. 

Hab, in vicin. urbis Arequipae, Peruv. occidentalis. 

We now find that w^e have been wrong in identifying this bird 
with S, orhignii {S. Mmiicola, d^Orh.) —that species being easily 
distinguishable on comparison by its rufous wings, and the more 
rufescent tinge of the upper plumage, particularly on the head and 
forehead. In S. orbig7ni the rufous colour of the secondaries extends 
through both webs, and makes a conspicuous large square basal patch 
of this colour. This patch is quite absent in the present bird. 

For an opportunity of examining the true S, orbignii, and thus 
correcting our error, we are indebted to Mr, T. Moore, Curator of 
the Derby Museum, Liverpool, who has kindly submitted to our 
inspection two skins of it belonging to that collection. They were 
obtained by Mr. Bridges, in Bolivia, and purchased by the late Lord 
Derby through Mr, Cuming in 1846. 

3. Gymnocichla chiroleuca, sp. n. 

Gymnocichia 7iudiceps, Moore, P. Z. S, 1859, p. 55; Scl. et Salv, 
Ibis, 1859, p. 119 ;■ Lawr. Ann. L, N. Y. ix. p. 109. 

^ Ann. Lyc. Y. Y. ix, p. 98. 
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Nigerrvma: catnjHerio toto et tectricimi alariwn marginUnis^ nec- 
non remigis primi limbo angnsfo^ albis: vostro et pedihus 
nigricmiti-pluynheis,-illo versus apicem albieante : long, tola 
(rO, 3*2, caudm 2*8, tarsi 1*3, rostri a rictu 1*0. 

Ihih. in Costa Rica et in rep. Hoiidurateusi. 

Ohs. Similis (?. nudicipiiif sed campterio toto albo et rostro validiore 
iiisigiiis, et plaga dorsi ad basin plumariim alba valde min ore. 

Upon comparing Arce’s specimens of Gijmnocichla collected at 
Tucurriqiii witli Panama skins of 6r. imdiceps, we find that they 
belong to different species, of which we have pointed out the 
characters above. We have therefore selected the name chiroleuea 
for the present bird, as expressing one of its most noticeable 
characters, the pure whiteness of the bend of the wing. 

We have also, through Mr. Moore’s kindness, had an opportunity 
of reexamining the bird collected by Ley land at Omoa, in Honduras, 
and named by him G. nudicepSy in his list of Leylaiid’s collection 
(Proc. ZooL Soc. 18o9, p. 55), and find it also belongs to tlie 
present species. Mr. Moore notes that the bareness of the liead in 
his specimen is only partial; and this is likewise the case in the 
Costa-Rican example. The denudation only extends, over the top 
of the head, rather further than a line joining the eyes, but embraces 
the whole space immediately round the eyes. In the adult G. nu- 
diceps (as is shown in Cassin’s figure, Pr. Acad. Sc. Phil. v. p. 100, 
t. 6) the whole summit of the head is bare. 

4. Grallaria princeps, sp. nov. 

Grallaria guaiemalensis, Salvin, P. Z. S, 1867, p. 146. 

Supra oleagineuy plumis nigro marginatis ; pileo et coUo postico 
valde obscuriorilius et cmeraceo tinctis; laris et oculorum aM- 
hitu rvfescentihiis: alls obscure fuseiSj extvs et intus castaneo 
Umbatis : cauda omnino fuscescenti-castanea : subtus saturate 
ferruginea, pectorepaulo obscuriorey gutturis niedii plumis 7iigro 
variegatis; rostro obscu?'e corneo, mandihulcB hast albieante; 
pedihus eorylinis : long, tota 6*5, aim 4*3, caudm 07, tarsi 1*9, 
7^ostri a ^detn 1‘3. 

Ilah. in Veragua {Arce). 

Obs. Similis 5 . guatemalensiy sed rostro robustiore, altiore, colore 
corporis superi obscuriore, ventris autem riibigiiioso saturatiore 
distingnenda. 

The receipt of a second and more adult specimen of this Grallaria 
from Veragua has enabled us to distinguish it from its nortlierii 
ally, to which Salvin had previously referred it with some hesitation. 
It is still more different from G. regulus of Western Ecuador, which 
is smaller and much less deeply ferruginous below. 

The present species makes the sixth of the grou|> allied to G. rex, 
which are thus distributed :— 

1. G. imp er at or, ex Brasilia. 

2. G. rex, ex Guiana. 

3. G. regulus, ex ^Equator, occidentali. 
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4. G. princeps, exYerngna. 

5. G. guatemalensis, ex Guatemala. 

6. G. mexicmia, ex iMexic. raerid. 

f). CONTOPUS OCHRACEUS, Sp. BOV. 

Supra olivaceuSi plleo ohscuriore: alls caudarpie nigricaniibus; 
secundarits et tectricihus alarum oehraceo late nuirginatis: 
sub tics ochraceus^ in ventre medio clarior^ meutmi versus oh- 
scuvior; rostro superiore mgro, wferiore Jiavo ; pedihus nigris : 
long, tota 6*5, ales 3*3;, caudce'l'^, tarsi 0*6, rostri a rictu O’f). 

IIab. in Costa Rica. 

A single skin of this apparently undescribed Tyrant has lately been 
transmitted to us by Mr. Julian Carmiol. It is a typical species of 
Gontojmsy rather larger than Qontopus virens^ and \\’ith the bill 
considerably larger, but readily distinguishable from this and evei*y 
other member of the genus known to us by its yellowish ochre- 
coloured belly. 

Mr. Lawrence’s Contopus lugnhris (Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ix. p. 134) 
is not known to us, but is stated to be a “very sombre-coloured 
speciesso it can hardly be intended for the present bird. 

6. Gallinago imperialis, sp. n. 

Supra saturate rvfa, nigro variegata et transfasciata^ facie 
paulo dilutiore, remigibus primariis nigricantibuSi secundaidis 
extus dorso concoloribus : subtus gntture ioto ad medium pectus 
nigro et rufo variegato; abdomine albo nig7*oque regulariter 
transfasciato: cauda brevi, a teciricibus superioribus cooperia, 
nigricante. unieolore: teciricibus suhalafibus ' nigricantihus^ 
fasciis paucis obscuris alhis: tarsis hrevibust 7'ohustis, tibiis 
fere omnhioplmnis ohtectis: long, tota 11*0, ^te6*0, catidm 1*5, 
tarsi 1*2, digiti medii cum ungue 1*7, rostri a rictu 3*3. 

Ilab, in Nova Granada interiore. 

Mus.S.SsQ.^ 

Of this very singular bird Salviii purchased an example some time 
since from a London dealer along with a number of other skins re¬ 
ceived direct from Bogota. It should be mentioned that the speci¬ 
men was not prepared after the usual well-known fashion of “Bogota” 
skins, having been roughly mounted. But the dealer stated that his 
correspondent in New Granada had called his attention to the bird 
as being something rare, and that there could be no doubt as to its 
origin. 

At first sight w^e were nevertheless inclined to think that the bird 
might be Scolopax saturata, of Java, which it somewhat resembles 
ill general coloration, and that an error had been made about the 
locality. This point was soon settled in the negative, by reference 
to the original type specimen of Horsfield. Scolopax saturata pos¬ 
sesses the characteristic white terminations of the rectrices and the 
cross patches on the back of the head which distinguish the veritable 
Woodcocks. 

There can be no question, however, that our bii'd shows consider- 
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able rapprochement towards true Scolopacc, though we think it best 
to keep it within the limits of Gallmagoy its nearest structural allies 
being G, stricMaiirli and G, jamesoni^ both of which hare short 
robust tarsi and the tibioe feathered, as in the present species, nearly 
down to the tarsal joint. The wings of our single specimen of this 
bird are not in very perfect condition; hut, as far as we can tell, the 
third and fourth primaries would be rather longer than the first and 
second, and longest. The secondaries, as in all Snipes, are very long, 
and ill the present bird quite reach to.the points of the primaries 
when the wing is closed. The tail-feathers are likewise deficient, 
only three of them remaining in situ. These show no traces of 
transverse markings whatever, in which respect this bird is more like 
true Scolopax than GalUnago. But there are likewise no traces of 
the white terminations of the tail-feathers, which are so conspicuous 
in the Woodcocks. 


3. Note on Gyropus dwotylis, a new Species of Parasite. 
By Alexanber Macalister^ Demonstrator of AiiatoniV;, 
Royal College of Siirgeons_, Ireland'^^ 

The specimens of this insect which have been submitted to me 
were obtained from the skin of a Collared Peccary {Bicotyles tor- 
quatiis) which died in the Dublin Zoological Gardens several years 
ago; and for the opportunity of examining and describing them I 
am indebted to Dr. Carte, Director of the Royal Dublin Society’s 
Museum, and to Mr. Kirby, Assistant Curator, who kindly forwarded 
them to me. As far as I am aware, the species is a new one; and 
accordingly I have followed the practice usually adopted in the no¬ 
menclature of Anoplura and have named the parasite after its host. 
The specimens submitted to me were ten in number, of both sexes, 
and had been lying in spirits for some months. They accorded in 
all respects with the generic character of Gy7*opiis given by Nitzscli 
(Thierinsekteo, p. 44) and Denny, namely:—head depressed, scale- 
like, horizontal; frontal and temporal margins sinuated ; mouth 
anterior; mandibles without teeth; maxilise obscure; labium and 
labrum produced, trapezoidal, entire; maxillary palpi long, rigid, 
conical, four-jointed ; labial palps none ; antennae four-jointed, capi¬ 
tate ; eye inconspicuous or none; thorax of two segments; abdomen 
of ten segments; tarsi two-jointed, ungues simple; two posterior 
limbs of each side long, curved to base of femur; stomach symme¬ 
trical. 

The specimens vary from '15 to *1/5 of an inch in length, the 
males being rather longer but narrow^er than the females. The head 
is broader than long. The clypeus is not marked with the deep frontal 
sinuosities which are visible in G, ovalis or gracilis. The temporal 
lobes are produced and acute, with their anterior margin sliglitly 

^ Communicated by Dr. J. J^Iurie. 
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concave, and tlie posterior convex, the apex of the lobe being directed 
forwards and outward&b This appearance is similar to the arrange¬ 
ment of these lobes in G. ovalis of the Giii|i«a-pig. Frontal margin 
convex, obtuse, fringed by a few hairs ; eye very small, inconspicuous, 
situated in front of the temporal sinus on the upper surface of a 



small eminence, and guarded by a few hairs. Occipital margin con¬ 
vex on either side, slightly concave in the centre, but not nearly so 
jnuch as in Cr. ovalis* The antennae have their basal joints cylin¬ 
drical, large, the second short and rounded, the third club-shaped, 
the fourth and last is large and dilated, bent upwards and backwards; 
these joints are well defined, and each one begins extremely narrow. 
In.^G. or«/M“the“Iast joint is securiform; in the present species it is 
more club-shaped. The maxillary palpi are four-jointed, each joint 
being more slender than its precessor, the terminal segment being 
the smallest, and the third the longest. 

The neck is one-third the breadth of the head (one-half in G. ovalis). 
Prothorax hexagonal, flattened, wider transversely than aiitero-pos- 
teriorly, smaller than the head ; this segment is longer than the head 
in G* loiigicoUis of the Agouti, but it is equal to it in G,Mspidus (the 
parasite of the Three-toed Sloth). There is no trace of the transverse 
depressed line on the prothorax, which is characteristic of G* ovalis. 
Sternum slightly prominent. Tlie union between the prothorax and 
liie cotnbined meso- and metathorax is of the same size as the neck. 
This compound segment is quadrilateral, wider behind than in front, 
and bearing the two posterior pair of legs, between which opens, 
on eacii side, a spiracle. It is once and a half the length of the 
prothorax, and very slightly wider. The first pair of limbs are *05” 
loiig, with a single incurved unguis. The tibia is armed at the 
junction of its middle and lower third with a prominent tooth, wliich 
Pkoc. Zool. Soc.— 1869, No, XXVIII. 
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forms witli the unguis about two-thirds of a circle. This tooth is 
capable of being opposed to the claw like a finger and thumb, by 
which means the parasite can “ pick his steps” along a hair, although 
uniunguiculate* In one young specimen this tooth appears as a 
knob and not as an incurved spine; and it is usually a little sharper 
in the female than in the male. These processes are frequently no¬ 
ticed among such Anoplura as are parasitic upon bristly animals ; thus 
Hminatopimis eimjsterms of the Ox and H. .mis of the Pig both 
possess a similar spur, in these, however, tiie tooth is at the lower 
end of the tibia, and not removed from it by one*third as in G. dico~ 
txjlis. The lower end of the femur, the upper end of the tibia, the 
lower end of the latter, and the base of the tarsus are each furnished 
with a small, brown, oval, transversely striated scale on the extensor 
aspect. The tarsus is two-jointed, the unguis faintly transversely 
striated and incurved, ending in a single sharp point. The second 
pair of legs is twice the length of the first pair, the coxa being short, 
nearly cylindrical, the trochanter bent almost to a right angle with 
the femur and contracted at its coxal articulation. Tiie femur is half 
as long as the entire first limb, slightly curved at its lower end. The 
tibia is also equally elongated and sharply incurved, destitute of a 
tooth at its extremity, this appendage being confined solely to the 
first pair; in this respect it differs strikingly from Ilcsmatopinus suu\ 
in which a tooth exists on the tibia of each of the three pairs of legs. 
The tibia is garnished with a few scattered hairs, not nearly so nume¬ 
rous as in 6r, Mspidm or G» gracilis. Unguis curved, triquetrous, 
transversely striated, twice as large as that of the first pair of legs ; its 
extremity split into two teeth, of which the outer is the longer. The 
third pair of limbs resemble the second in every respect; and both 
exhibit the small brown scales, similar to those described on the first 
pair. 

The abdomen is large, flattened and membranous, composed of ten 
segments, as is usually the case in the genus. Walckenaer, however, 
only found eight in G. gracilis. The first segment is closely united 
to the metatliorax, the last is small and nearly hidden. The central 
segments are distinctly separate, margins rather acutely toothed, eaeli 
tooth having a few hairs in its vicinity, not being nearly so pu!)escent 
as 0. gracilis or G, Mspidiis, The male abdomen is oblong and nar¬ 
row posteriorly ; the female abdomen is broadly ovate, more sharply 
toothed along its margin, with its segments more distinctly separate; 
trachea distinct and looped. 

The species of this genus hitherto described have been found in¬ 
festing Rodents and Edentates, among which may be mentioned the 
Agouti, G-ninea-pig, and Ai, None, as far as 1 know, have l)eeii 
found on Pacbjderms, with the exception of the present species. 
The characters which I would suggest as diagnostic of this species 
are the following :—Frontal outline convex, non-sinuated; last joint 
of antennae bent and dilated; no transverse depressed line on protho¬ 
rax, which is smaller than head ; brown scales at bases of tibia, femur, 
and tarsus; tibiaof fore leg with a prominent spur at its lower tliird, 
colour ferruginous brown : size f of an inch. 
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The species of the Pig-family, as far as at present known, are in¬ 
fested by comparatively few parasites, which, when we bear in mind 
their uncleanly habits and mode of life, is rather singular. Oar com¬ 
mon Pig has but one parasite, the RcEinalopinus iiritis of Nitzscli, or 
II, mds of Biiniieister and Denny. 

It is an interesting fact that this genus Gyropus seems peculiarly 
American in distribution: the G, kispidus of the Ai, G. gracilis and 
G. omiis of Cavia cobay a, and G. longicoLlis of Basyprocta agree with 
G. dicofylis in being from the western hemisphere. All the other 
sfjecies are of minute size, the Gyropus ovalis being G, gracilis 
.y", G. longicollis J of a French line, G, hispndus about the same 
size. This species, being one-seventh of an inch in length, may fairly 
be reckoned as a giant in the genus. 


4. Descriptions of some Species of Fishes from the Peruvian 
Amazons. By Dr. x4lbert GtuntheR; F.R.S.^ F.Z.S., &c. 

Some collections of fishes sent by Mr. E. Bartlett from the Upper 
Amazons wmre noticed in Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1866, xviii. p. 30, 
and. in Proc. ZooL Soc. 1868, p. 229. In this paper I intend to de¬ 
scribe those species which were brought home by this traveller on his 
return to England, and which prove to be new. Unfortunately the 
specimens are not in so good a condition as those previously sent. 
The proportion of new forms is much less than we might have 
expected from those almost unexplored parts of the river Amazons, 
Mr. Bartlett’s collections having added only twenty-three species to 
this fauna. I may mention that the last collection contained also 
Sonihim lima (BL Schn.), Ekytiodus microlepis (Kner), and Myleies 
asterias (MiiiL). 

MeGALOBRYCON, g. 11. 

This genus is closely allied to Brycoyiops, from which it is techni¬ 
cally distinguished by the presence of a maxillary series of teeth. 

Dorsal fin placed in the middle of the length of the body, imme¬ 
diately behind the ventrals. Anal long, ikbdomen rounded in front 
of, and somewhat compressed behind the ventrals. Cleft of the 
mouth of moderate width. Teeth notched, in a triple series in the 
iiitermaxillarys and in a single in the maxillary and mandible; no 
other teeth behind the maiidibulary teeth or on the palate. Nostrils 
close together. Gill-openings wide. Scales of moderate size, with 
the free portion striated, 

Megalobrycon cephabus. (Fig. I, p. 424.) 

D. IL A. 24-26, L. lat. ca. 70. 

The height of the body is one-third of the total length (without 
caudal), the length of the head one-fourth. Intermaxillary in a 
triple series, those of the outer series being smallest, about twice as 
large as those of the maxillary; the front mandibulary teeth largest. 
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The upper jaw projects beyond the lower, the teeth not being covered 
by the lips. Snout scarcely longer than the eye. Head very broad, 
the interorbitai space very convex, its width being equal to the length 

Fig. 1. 



of the postorbital portion of the head. The coloration appears to 
have been uniform. 

The specimens are 13 inches long, and in a bad state of preserva¬ 
tion, 

Chirodon alburn us. (Fig. 2.) 

B. 10. A. 20. L. lat. 37. L. transv. 11. 

The height of the body is a little more than the length of the head, 
and one-fourtli of the total (without caudal). Upper profile of the 
liead not concave. The pectoral does not extend to the ventral. 
Teeth scarcely compressed, pointed, with a minute (niicrosco|)ieal) 

Fig. 2. 



lobe on each side; there are about twelve in the upper and eigliteen 
in the lower jaw. Sides with an ill-defined silvery longitudinal band ; 
the middle caudal rays blackish. 

Two and a half inches long. 
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than one-third of the total (without caudal). Head without any 
ridges above; iiiterorbital space exceedingly broad, its width being 
five times the horizontal diameter of the small eye. Snout covered 
with small scutes, which are rough with small spines along the mar¬ 
gin. Interopercuhim with two Jcinds of spines, there being a 
group of about twehe slender but stiff and sUgJittg hooked spines 
surrounded by a ring of long setiform spines the longest of the stiff 
spines is about twice the length of the orbit, and the longest setifoiun 
spine about thrice that length. Tljurax and abdomen nearly naked, 
with non-confluent minute granulations. Teeth exceedingly floe. 
Dorsal fln higher than long, but the spine is much shorter tlian tiie 
head. There are seven scutes between the two dorsal fins. The 
pectoral spine extends beyond the middle of the ventral, the ventral 
beyond the anal. Eleven scutes between the anal and caudal. 
Scutes without keels, rough, but without prominent spines. Uniform 
greyish; each dorsal scute lighter in the centre. 

One specimen, inches long. 

Ce.-ETOSTOMUS LATIFRONS. 

1). 1/8. A. 5. L. lat. 25. 

Head much depressed, a little longer than broad, its length being 
rather more than one-third of the total (without caudal). Head 
without any ridges above; interorbital space broad, the diameter of 
the eye being somewhat less than oue-tliird of its width. Snout 
naked, without tentacles, luterofjerculum with about sixteen spines, 
hooked at the apex, the longest being nearly twice the length of the 
eye. Thorax and abdotneii naked. Scutes without ridge, but spiny, 
the marginal spines being rather strong and prominent. Teeth 
exceedingly fine. Dorsal fln rather higher than long, the first ray 
rather feeble, shorter than the head. There are six scutes between 
the two dorsal fins. The pectoral spine does not extend to the middle 
of the ventral; the ventral reaches beyond the anal. Eleven scutes 
between the anal and caudal. Tectoraf spine rough. Uniform black. 

One specimen, 7 inches long. 

Loricaria macromystax. (Figs. 5 8s 6, pp. 427, 428.) 

Snout somewhat produced and rather narrow, sliglitly concave on 
the side; mouth of moderate width, the upper lip terniinating late¬ 
rally in a long barbel, extending beyond the axil of the pectoral fin ; 
lower lip broad, with numerous barbels and smaller fringes. Small 
teeth in both jaws. Orbit with a very shallow notch behind, its hori¬ 
zontal diameter being not quite equal to the width of the iiiterorbital 
space. Scutes smooth, the lateral ridges distinct and confluent on 
the eighteenth scute. L..lat. 31. A series of eight or nine scutes 
between the roots of the ventral and pectoral fins. Thorax and 
abdomen covered with numerous, small, irregular scutella. Of the 
fin-rays only the upper of the caudal is produced. Origin of the 
dorsal opposite to the root of the ventral. Coloration uniform. 

One specimen, 7 inches long. 
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Stegophilus NEMURDS. 

D. 8. A. 6. 

Caudal fin deeply forked, the upper lobe produced into a filament. 
The distance of the origin of the dorsal fin from the root of the 
caudal is contained once and two-thirds in its distance from the end 
of the snout. Dorsal fin midway between the root of the ventral 
and origin of the anal. Anterior part of the back spotted with 
brown. Tail with obscure, broad, dark cross bands. 

One specimen, 3 inches long. 


5. Contribution to the Ichthyology of Tasmania. 

By Dr. A. Gunther. 

The British Museum has lately received some large collections of 
Fishes from Tasmania. Most of the examples belong to species 
known, but afford much additional information of great interest with 
regard to geographical distribution, variation of colour, and size, so 
that 1 intend to describe them in detail in a memoir destined for the 
‘ Transactions ’ of the Society. For the present, I give the diagnoses 
of two undescribed species. 

Anthias richardsonii. 

D. A. |. L. lat. cn. 60. 

This species has been received with, and is most closely allied to, 
A. raso7* ; but whilst A. rasor has a subvertical ovate blackish spot 
below the lateral line, vertically below the commencemeot of the 
soft dorsal fin, and covered by the extremity of the pectoral fin, this 
spot is placed more backwards in A. richardsonii j it is placed 
vertically below the fifth to ninth dorsal rays, below the lateral line, 
and of a horizontally ovate shape j the pectoral just reaches it. 

Neptomentjs dobxjla. . 

»-7liro- A.2|i. Vert. 24. 

The length of the head is contained thrice and a half in the total 
length (without caudal), the height of the body four times and one- 
third, Scales small and deciduous. Pectoral fin not quite so long 
as the head. 

The type of this genus, N. hrama, is described from a single 
stuffed example; the species characterized here belongs evidently 
to the same genus; and I find that it has 24 vertebrse, and there¬ 
fore belongs to the Qarmigidm, There are two very small spines in 
front of, and at a short distance from, the anal fin. 


Mr. F. P. Pascoe exhibited specimens of a Beetle {Tuphroderes 
distortus, Westw.) from Natal, belonging to the family Brenthidse, 
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in wliicli tlie left mandible was greatly enlarged and deformed^ tlie 
right being normal. This pecufiarity was stated to be confined to 
the male. 


Mr. W. H. Flower read a memoir on the skeleton of the Cliijiese 
White Dolphin {Delplumis sinensis, Osbcck'b founded on a specimen 
of this rare species captured near Amoy by Mr. B. Swinhoe^ ami 
presented to the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 

This paper will be published in the Society’s ^Transactions.^ 


A paper was read hy Dr. O. Finsch^ on the collection of Birds 
from North-eastern Abyssinia and the Bogos country formed by 
Mr. William Jesse, Zoologist to the Abyssinian Expedition, accom¬ 
panied by field-notes by the collector. The collection was stated to 
be of great interest, and to contain 735 specimens, referable to 221 
species, wdiereof two appeared to be new to science. These were 
proposed to be called Aicemonjessii and Lanins fallax. 

This paper will be published in the Society’s ^ Traosactionsf 


Mr. C. Honie read a paper entitled ‘‘'Notes on the habits of some 
Hymenopterous Insects of the North-western Provinces of India.'” 
This communication was illustrated by an extensive series of draw^ 
ings of these insects, their nests, and their parasites. 

This paper will be published in the Society’s ‘ Transactions.’ 


June 24, 1869. 

Dr. F. IL Pye-Smith, F.Z.S., in the Chair. 

The Secretary spoke of several additions to the Society’s Mena¬ 
gerie since the last Meeting, amongst wliich were particulariv 
noticed:— 

1, IVo Double-striped Thick-knees {(Edienemns histriatus) from 
Central America, presented by George Dawson Rowley, Esq,, F.Z.S., 
June 3rd, being the first examples of this interesting species of 
Plover ever exhibited in the Society’s Gardens. 

2. A Bed-bellied Monkey {Cei^copithecus erytJirogaster), acquired 
by purchase^ on the cSth of June, and believed to be the second 
known individual of this rave species, which had been originally 
described by Dr. Gray from a specimen living in the Society’*s 
Menagerie*. The animal was received from a vessel coming from 

* See P.Z, S. 1866, p. 169, pi. xvi. Since this was written I liave seen a third 
™niple of this Monltey in the Hamburgh Museum, and have been informed bv 
Hr. Hilgendorf that this and another specimen were recently liying in the Zoolo¬ 
gical Cardens of that city.—P. L. 8. 
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some part of the West-African coast; but the exact locality was 
unlviiown. 

3. A Ne\T Caledonian Rail {Ocydromm Jaft presented 
to the Society hy Br. George Bennett, F.Z.S., of Sydney, and re¬ 
ceived, by tlie ‘Paramatta,’ on the 10th inst. 

This very interesting bird, which had been sent to Or. Bennett 
from New Caledonia, was little known in European collections, and 
had never previously been received alive. It was allied to the Weka 
Rail [Ocytiromiis novce-seelandim), but quite distinct specifically, if 
not generically. A more extended notice of tins remarkable bird 
would be given whenever it died and so afforded the means of 
making a thorough examination of it. Tliis it was impossible to 
effect while the bird was living. 

4. A Cape Ant-bear {Orycteropus eapensis), purchased on the 
IStli of June for jglbO, and believed to be the first specimen of 
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LETTER FROM MR. W. H. HUDSON. 


[June 24, 


this country by the captain of one of the Union Steamship Com¬ 
pany’s vessels" It fed well, principally on raw meat pounded small, 
in the same manner as the x4merican Ant-eaters {Myrniecophaga 
jubata), two specimens of which, obtained in October and November 
i867j were still living in good health in the Society’s Menagerie. 


Mr. P. L. Sclater exhibited some very fine specimens of Snakes, 
forwarded to the Society by Mr. George Wilks, of Buenos Ayres, 
C.M.Z.S. These had been determined by Dr. A. Giinther as Ilete- 
rodon d'orhigniji (Gunther’s Cat, of Colubrine Snakes, p. 83) and 
Euophrgs modestus (ib, p. 139). 


Mr. W. T. Blanford, C.M.Z.S., exhibited specioaens of the head 
of a Rhinoceros {UMnoceros keitloal) and of an Aillian’s Wart-hog 
{Fhaeoclmnis cBliani), obtained by him during the late Abyssinian 
expedition, and called attention to the fact that the incisors were 
permanent in both jaws of the latter, a fully adult individual. 

Mr. Blanford also exhibited, and made remarks upon, some skins 
of Hyraces obtained by him in various parts of Abyssinia. 


Mr. Blanford exhibited specimens of three very rare Indian birds, 
viz. Trocalopteron fairbanki from the Anamuilay Hills, Frinia 
admmi (with the nest) from near Ahmednuggur, and Aicippe hrucei 
from Mahableshwar. 


Mr. Howard Saunders, F.Z S., exhibited some eggs of the Fla¬ 
mingo {Fhmiicopterns antujiiorim)^ and the skull and skin of the 
Spanish Lynx (Fells cervaria), obtained by him in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Seville during a recent visit to Spain. 


The Secretary exhibited, on behalf of Mr. King, and made re¬ 
marks upon, some drawings by Mr. Tnffeii West, illustrating the 
development of Hippocampus anmdosiis and II. hrevirostris. 


K\\ extract was read from a letter addressed to the Secretary by 
Mr. William H. Hudson, dated Buenos Ayres, April 30, 18011. 
Alluding to the paper by Messrs. Sclater and Salvin on birds col¬ 
lected by him near Buenos Ayres (P. Z. S. 1868, p. 137) M'.r. 
Hudson observed, I regret to find that I have made so great a 
mistake as to mark as females two of the three black-plomaged Silver- 
bills (Lickenops perspicillatus, L e. p. 141). This was pure care¬ 
lessness, as ail the biack-pluinaged birds I have ever opened were 
males, and the red females, i have watched them pairing and 
hmlding their nests, and am therefore quite positive they are male 
and female, though the country-people here regard them as of differ¬ 
ent species.’^ 
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Mr. Sclater remarked that the much vexed qaestioii whether L. 
erytlm)pterns were really the female of L, pei'spicillatus might thus 
he considered to be finally set at rest. 


Dr. Habel, of New York, exhibited and made remarks on a selection 
from a collection of birds formed in the Galapagos Islands, to wliich 
he had recently paid a five months’ visit. Dr. Habel stated that his 
whole collection embraced upwards of 300 specimens, referable to 
about 70 species, some of which he believed to be new to science. 
Dr. Habel had likewise made extensive collections in other branches 
of natural history, and was preparing to publish a complete accoiml 
of the fauna of the Galapagos based upon these investigations. 


The following papers were read :— 

1. On Anarhynchm. 

By Dr. G. Hartlaub^ F.M.Z.S. 

It is now thirty-six years since a good French work, the zoological 
part of the ^ Voyage de FAstrolabe,’ by Quoy et Gaimard (Zoologie, 
Baris, 1833), brought to our knowledge the full aiid rather detailed 
generic and specific description of a very curious grallatorial bird 
from the east coast of the Northern Island of New Zealand. Ti\is 
bird was introduced into the system under the name of AnarJiyn- 
chus^ its beak being ‘^recourbe en haut comme les Avocettes et 
dcvie a droite.” Though the hunters of this expedition had killed 
a certain numher of individuals, only one, a younger bird, dont le 
sexe ii’tTait pas encore caracterise/’ was deposited in the galleries 
of the Jardin des Plantes, Besides this one specimen, the beaks of 
several others had been collected and preserved, to show that the 
most anomalous, nay almost incredible, lateral bend of the apical 
half of the beak was not an accidental but a constant formation. 
What has become of these beaks? Whether they have really been 
deposited in the Paris Museum, and whether they are still to be 
found there or not, nobody has ever ascertained. The unique and 
very indifferent-looking specimen in the Paris collection having been 
overlooked by most ornithologists, the whole Anarkynchm-m^Aier be¬ 
came rather apocryphal, and the more so when the Nestor of English 
ornithologists, Mr, G. R, Gray, declared that this bird was represented 
in the ® Voyage de TAstrolabe’ with a deformed beak, that organ 
being perfectly straight in most specimens. Now it is really diffi¬ 
cult to understand how such an apodictical opinion could have been 
given by one who certainly had never seen an Anarhynekus; for so 
much is certain, that up to this year no other specimen of the rare 
New-Zealaod bird had reached any of the greater collections of 
Europe. In Dieffenhach’s work, as well as in the ‘Zoology of 
H.M.SS. Erebus and Terror,’ it is simply enumerated; and Boiia- 
])arte, who most erroneously places Aaarfiynchm between TereMa 
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and Niimemus^ liad very probably never aiitopticallj examined the 
old specimen of the 'Astrolabe’ voyage. 

We must add that in a very complete mid critical essay on a paper 
of Mr. Buller, on tlie avifauna of New Zealand, by our friend Dr. 
O, Fiiiscli, tlie Aiiarhynchus is not even mentioned. 

So this interesting bird remained obscure and almost forgotten till a 
few weeks ago, when, in a large collection of New-Zealaiid birds sent by 
the well known naturalist Dr. Julius Haast to the Bremen Museum, 
we were most agreeably surprised by tbe discovery of two fine spe¬ 
cimens, adult male and female, of AnarhyncMis fmnfalis. The label 
of these specimens bore the inscription, Hiaticiila, sp., crooked 
bill constant.” We regret to say that we do not know in what 
particular portion of New Zealand these birds were collected. One 
of them, the male, is now deposited in the Bremen Museum; the 
other will find its way into the splendid collection of Marquis Turati 
at Milan. 

The generic |)osition of Anarliynchus was very judiciously deter¬ 
mined by its first discoverers, and was afterwards ado})ted by Mr. 
G. R. Gray. It most certainly belongs to tbe Cliaradnadce. Tlie 
form of tlie bill, though quite extraordinary, and by its abrupt 
lateral bend quite unique in the ornithological series, offers, never¬ 
theless, a very distinct likeness to that of Strepsilas. But in the 
entire absence of a hind toe, as well as in the style of the colouring, 
it is more like an Jliaticu/a, The feet are somewhat larger than in 
this latter division; but the proportional arrangement of the toes is 
the same, the inner being a little shorter than the outer. Still the 
formation of the feet is somewdiat different from that of all other 
QhciradriadcB ; for the lateral toes are united to the middle one at 
the base by a membrane, wdiich occupies the first piialanx, and which 
is laterally continued over the other phalanges in tiie form of a narrow 
band or rim. When MM. Quoy and Gaimard point at the generic 
similarity to Calidris, w^e must not overlook that in this latter genus 
the inner and outer toe are of equal length, and without any mem¬ 
branaceous connexion with tbe middle one. Tiie only affinity to 
Thinonvk consists in the comparative length of the beak, that part 
being much shorter in tbe true Plovers; the feet arc totally differ¬ 
ent. In all Charadriin^e, without exception, the first quill is more 
or less the longest. 

Anarh'ynchxjS, Q. et G. 

Char. gen.—Rostrum dongattim, gracUe^ mbeonipressum^ upicem 
versus aikmuatum, acntuni^ tertia parte apica/i 'iwnnikil A*wr- 
simi et distbictusime rlextrorsum dasi ad naves ‘Usque 

pimnufis brev'mbms ohiectiim ; 7iarihns Imeariinfs^ in fossa Ion- 
gitxidinaii elongata positis. Aloe elongatce, caude apieem su~> 
peranteSi acwminafvey rigidce^ reimye primo omnimn longissimo^ 
reliqids sensmt Imvioribtis; secmidariis longis^ acutis\ nioUiims, 
Cauda mediocris, Totundata, e ^'eatinclbus dnodecmi compmsita. 
Pedes satis robiisii, tnedioeres; potlex nnltus; digiii membvana 
basaii (per later a pdialangian conspkiie lateratUer elongatu) 
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inter se conjtmcti; interims extenio brevior. JJngties amti, 
Ptilosis lit in liiaticulis. 

Anarhynchus frontalis, Q. et G. 

A. frontalis, Q. et G. ZooL Astrol. i. p. 252, t. 31. f, 2 (av. jun.); 
Reicherib, Syst. Av. Nat. t. 17 ; id. Nat. Yog. f. 658 ; Less. CoinpL 
(Euvr. Buff. ix. p. 427. 

Tkinornisl frontalis, G. R. Gray, Gen. of B. iii. p. 545 ; id. List 
of.B. N, Zeal.- p. 22; Dieffenb. Trav. N. Z. ii. p. 196; ZooL Ereb. 
and Terr. (Birds) p, 12. 

1 Charadrius frontalis, Ellm. Zoologist, 1861, p. 7469; Boiiap. 
Compt. Rend. Acad, tome xiiii.; Excurs. div. Mus. et Tabl. parall. 
Echass. p. 17. 

Diag.— Supra cinereus, scapis plumaruni ohscuris siihfuscescenti- 
bus; macula front ali alba, snjna nigro marginata ; subtus albus, 
fascia pectorali latiuscula, cireumscripfe nigra: remigihus ob¬ 
scure fuscescentihus, scajiis alhis ; subalaribus et subeaudalibus 
albis; rectricibus hitermediis fuseesceniilms, pallidius margh 
natis, reliqnis albis, medialiter mnnihil infuscatis; rostro ni¬ 
gro; 2 )edlbus ohscuris. 

Jun. Fascia 2 '^ectorali nigra nulla ; macula frontali alba absque 
murgine nigro. 

Long. tot. circa 64^^ rostr. al. 4^' tars. dig. rued. 104^^', 
ung. dig. med. 

Upper parts asliy grey, with the shafts of the feathers of an ob¬ 
scure fuscous-brown; a circumscript frontal spot white, with a 
narrow black upper margin; lores white; ears whitish, mixed; under 
parts pure white, with a circumscript black band over the upper 
part of the breast; wing-feathers fuscous-brown, with white shafts; 
the inner web whitish, but the tips all brown; secondaries grey, a 
little infuscated along the middle; upper wing-coverts like the back ; 
under wing-coverts white; tail-feathers brownish, with the margins 
paler and greyish, lateral ones white, a little brownish along the 
middle; tipper tail-coverts like the back ; under tail-coverts white ; 
beak black; feet dark greyish. ( (S and J .) 

The younger bird, as figured by Quoy and Gaiinard, has the under 
parts all white, without the pectoral band; but the grey colour of 
the upper part advances a little on the sides of the upper breast. 
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The collectors of the ‘Astrolabe’ expedition discovered the Ana- 
rkgnekus at Chouraki (Houraki?) Bay, a deep and spacious inden¬ 
tation of the east coast of the Northern Island of New Zealand. 
There it lived along the marshy shores of the sea; and small flocks 
were observed on the salt-water channels surrounding this locality. 
If i\lr, Eilman’s Gharadrhis frontalis really applies to our bird (a 
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very doubtful supposition), it would be called Pohoera by tlie natives, 
and would never be seen inland. 

From wliat exact locality of New Zealand tlie two specimens sent 
by Dr. J. liaast came we cannot say ; but tlie circumstance of this 
geiulemaii living at Christcburcli makes it probable that they were 
killed on the Southern Island. 

P.S, Scolopax mimatraiKu Baffl. (Lino. Trans, xiii.j, small 
species ivitli the long bill curved upwards, grej^ above, white beneath, 
qnill-feathers blackish,’' a bird which Mr. G. R. Gray seems inclined 
to consider not different from Anarhynchm, has nothing to do with 
oar New Zealand bird, but is certainly Terelda clneraa. 


2. Oiseaiix nouveaux de I’Afrique oecidciitalc. 

Par J. V. Bakboza bu Bucage. 

(Plate XXIX.) 

1. COSSYPHA SGBEUFESCENS. 

Sitpra olmiceo-cmereay vropyyio et siipi'acaiidalihns femiginek; 
subtus Jlavo-ferrvginea^ abdomme medio pallidwre ; capite ge- 
n'mpie nigris; sirpercilikprotmctis, albis; tecfricibiis ake cine- 
rmcente induiis^ olivaeeo limb at k; f'emigibns fuscky pogonio 
exierno cinerascente; suhularibus ferniginek; rectrkihus dua- 
bus medik nigrleantibiiSf reliqids ferruginek, extinm pogonio 
exferno versus basim nlgricante; pedibus fusck; irlde brnnnea. 

Jiio, Tectricihus oJcb macula apicali rufescente notatk. 

Long. 0'210 metr., rostri a rictu 0*024, alee 0*102, cauclee 0*094, 
tarsi 0*032. 

Deux individiis de Cacoiida, un mfile adulte et uii jeiine. lis se 
rapprocheiit de Bessononik semirufa^ Riipp. (Sjst. Uebers. Vdg. 
Nord-Ost-Afr. p. 44, pi. 21), mais leiir tailie est plus forte, et la 
teinte dii dos et des ailes assez distincte. 

2. Cratekofits affinis. 

0. plebejo, Bupp,^ smiHs^ sed major. Supra brumieo-cinerascefis, 
subtus et in nrojyygio pallidior; phmm cupilki colli, gnttun^^ 
peciorkqne medio ohseuriorihis et macida apimfi uloa notu- 
tis; remigihus primariis totis brimnek: rectridbus cinereo- 
hrunnek fusco transve}'sim faseiolatk; 7'ostro nigro ; pedibus 
fusck ; iride rubra. 

Long. 0*235 metr., rostri a rictu 0*024, aim 0*105, caiKhc 0*107, 
tarsi 0*030. 

An Crat. plebejus, Hartl. (Syst. der Oru. W.-Afr. p. 79)? 

Un seui individu male de Leuilengues, dans rinterieiir de Mossa- 
iiiedes, 

3* Buccanodon anchiet-E. (Plate XXIX.) 

BrunneO'Tufeseens, collo pectoreque nitide nigrk; pileo^ mento 
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mediali capitis Jlava: alis intiis nigrieajitihuSi extm rujls t 
cauda tmicolori rufa : vostro comeo, maxilla ad basin pallida : 
pedibus fiiscis: long, iota 3’5, aim l'9j caudm T-l, rostri a 
rictii 0 * 4 , tarsi 0 * 5 . 

2 . Mari similis^ sed striga pilei Imte rufa. 

Hab. ill Peruvia orieiitali, Chainicurros et Xeberos (Bartlett). 

Mr. Bartlett obtained tliree specimens of this bird in Eastern 
Pern—a female at Xeberos in May 1866, and an adult and young 
male at Cbamicurros in August 1867. The bird was met with in 
company with Tyrarinuhis elata and Elainea pagana, rather resem¬ 
bling these birds than the true Piprm in its habits. 

PS. Since this paper was read we have received separate copies of 
a paper by hir. Lawrence, extracted from the Proceedings of the 
Academy of Nat. Sc. of Philadelphia’ for December 1868, wherein 
is a description of a bird which seems to be our Neopipo under the 
name Pipra chmamomea. The species will therefore probably stand 
as Neopipo cinnamomea. —Aug. 7th, 1869. 


4. Descriptions of three new Species of Taiiagers from Ve- 
ragiia. By P. L. Scrater^ M.A.^ Ph.D.^ F.R.S.;, and 
* OsilERT S ALVIN; M.xA. 

(Plates XXXL, XXXII.) 

A collection of Yeraguan birds recently received from Enrique 
Arce contains examples of three species of Tanagers which we be¬ 
lieve to have not yet been characterized- These we propose to 
describe as follows :— 

1. Buthraupis xiRCiEi, sp. iiov. (Plate XXXI.) 

Supra satu7mte cmrulea, alis caudaque nigris cmrideo Ihnhatis; 
suhtiis Imte flava; loris et guiture toto nigris^ hoc viridi pau- 
hdum udumhrato ; tectricibus suhalaidhus albis fiavo tinctis: 
rostro et pedibus 7dgris: long, tota 5*5, aim 3*5, caudm 2, 
taf'si 0*9. 

Hah. in Yeragna. 

This well-marked species of the Tanagrine genus Buthraupu we 
have the pleasure of dedicating to Enriijiie Arce, its discoverer, as 
likewise that of many other fine sjiecies of Centrai-Americaii birds. 
It is smaller in size than any other member of the genus, unless it 
be the Buthraupis edwardsi, recently described by Mr. Elliott (N. 
Ann. d. Mus. i. Bull. p. 11 y t. 4. f. 2), from New Granada, the only 
species of the group w^e have not yet met with. In coloration our 
new bird rather resembles the large B. cucuUafa of Bogota; but, 
besides the great difference in size, the head, instead of being black, 
is of the same colour as the back, and the under surface is of a 
deeper yellow. 

Arce sends two specimens of this Tanager, both of wdiich he ob- 
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tained in the cordillera of Chiicu. They are marked male and females 
bot do not differ in coloration. 

2. Tachyphonus chrysomelas, sp. nov. (Plate XXXIL) 

Splendide aureus; ocidorum amhitu angitsto, interscapulio, ails 
et caiida nigerrhnis; remigum marginihus internis et sufjalan- 
b'lis, necnon rectricum exteniariim in pogonio inteiiio limbis an- 
gustis Jlavicanti-alhis: vostro et pedihm wigris : long, tota4.'^^ 
alee 2*5, caudee 1*8, tarsi O'do, rostri a rictu 0 5. 

Fern. Olivacea, alis caiidaxpie fusco-nigricantibus olivaceo lim- 
hatis; suhhis flavicans, lateraliter obscurior; subalaribiis et 
remigum niargmibus miernis albis. 

Hah, in Veragua. 

This very beautiful little species of Tachijphomis is at once dis¬ 
tinguishable from all its relatives by its black and yellow colour, 
which reminds one of the most brilliant Icteri. It is of diminutive 
size, being less in bulk even than T, Imtiiosus, wliich has hitiierto 
remained the smallest known species of the genus. Its bill is par¬ 
ticularly slender and delicate, not much more so, however, propor¬ 
tionately, than that of Tacliyphonus surinamus. 

Arce obtained several examples of both sexes of this bird in the 
cordillera of Chucu. 

3. Chlorospingus punctxjlatus, sp. nov. 

Supra olivaceus; alis caudacpie /usco-nig7'is3 olivaceo Umhatis; 
pileo toto cit2n nucha et capitis lateribus 7iigris; macula post^ 
ocidari alba: subtiis Jiavicanti-olivaceus, pectore aurantiaco 
tificto ; gutture 7iigro sparsim punctidato: ventre medio alhi- 
capita: campterio atari et subalaribus limonaceo-Jlavis: ro^^ro 
et pedihiis 7iigris: loiig, tota 5*2, alee 2*7, caiulce 2*2. 

Hah. in Veragua. 

This Chlorosjnngns belongs to the group distinguished by a white 
postocular spot, wiiich embraces C. ophthalmicus and its allies. Its 
black head distinguishes it from ail these, except C. pileatus (Salv. 
I*. Z. S. i8()“J, p. 581). In the latter bird, however, tlie under sur¬ 
face is of a pale cinereous, with a yellowish pectoral band and Hanks, 
and there arc no traces of the throat-spots, whicli render the present 
species easily recognizable. 

Arcc collected several specimens of this new Chlorospingus in the 
cordillera of Chucu. 


5. On an apparently new Gen,us of Minute Parasitic Cirri- 
peds^ "between Lqms and Diclielaspis. By John Denis 
MacdonalD; M.D.^ F.R.S., Stalf-Surgeon E.N. 

(Plates XXXIIL, XXXIV.) 

On examining the gills and respiratory appendages of Nepinnms 
pelagicus, one of the swimming crabs, occurring in great plenty at 
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^Morctoii Bay‘^ I found them beset with beautiful little pink-tinted 
hariiacles, liavin«; a yitrcons-looking^capitulum, about one-eighth of 
ai'i^incli in leugtli, with slielly dcjiositious bearing an important re¬ 
lation to tlm nulirucntary valves of Dichelaspis and Coiiclioderma. 
Ill general form, however, and even in many details of their anatomy, 
these little parasites are perlhct miniatures of Lepas anaMfera, their 
most striking eharaeter being that tlic valves, which are semitrans¬ 
parent in tlie greater part of their extent, are distinctly in articu¬ 
lation with each other, or closely ajiproximate (see Plate XXXIIL 
fig. 3). 

TIu' peduncle is of considerable length, and cylindrical, though 
tapiuing a little towards the capitulurn (Plate XXXIIL figs. 1 and 2). 
It is, moreover, so trans|>arent as to exhibit, under a low power, its 
outer circular and inner longitudinal layer of muscular fibres, with 
the contained tubular structure and pink-coloured ova. When more 
inatur(‘d these latter reach the back part of the cavity enclosed by 
tlu^ valv(*s, where they become arranged in a single leaf-like layer, 
which, adapting itself to the curvature of the posterior and lateral 
valves, receives the body of the animal in its concavity. In this 
single expansion the union of two ovigerous lamellae is indicated by 
a. central notch in its inferior border (fig, 2, 5 & c). To an ordi¬ 
nary observer the oral organs would |)rescnt a great similarity to 
those of but they appear to be somewhat more prolonged, so 

as to form a kind of proboscis. 

Ill the capitulurn the valves are five, approximate, corneous, and 
strengthencid liy the deposit of shelly matter, as above mentioned; 
besides which they are marked with distinct lines or increments of 
growth, and dotted with minute points, indicating at least a pseudo- 
cell-atructure (Plate XXXIIL fig. 3). These lines of growth are 
obtusely angular in the scuta {h\ but rather semicircular in the terga 
(c) and carma (c/). The centre of development is posterior and basal 
in the carina, anterior and basal in the scuta, and posterior and sub- 
apical in the terga. 

The shelly supporting piece of the scuta consists of a long and 
fusiform occludeut segmeut, connected with a rudimentary basal one, 
and an intervening oblique ray directed towards-the middle of the 
carina. The shelly part of the terga is subapical and narrowly 
crescentic, with the convexity near the dorsal border. Finally, the 
shelly framework of the carina consists of a narrow mid-rib extend¬ 
ing only to the base of the terga posteriorly, but bifurcated at the 
proximal end, where each limb skirts the base of its own moiety. 
In the occludeut margin of the capitulurn tlie lines ^of growth 
(Plate XXXIV. h) increase’in length and thickness from before 
backwards. 

The parts of the mouth more particularly considered afford the 
following characters:— 

The labrum (Hate XXXIV. c) is protuberant or bullate, its an¬ 
gular edge supporting a row of fine conical tubercles. 

^ This species is also abundant at Sydney, and amongst the islands of the 
South-western Pacific. 
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The palps (d) consist of a base and a simple oral terminal seg¬ 
ment, witli a brush of hairs at its extremity. 

The mandibles {e) present six prominent teetli, diminishing in 
size from before backwards—the sixth or apical tooth bciiig notclied, 
so as to give the indication of a seventh. 

The maxillae (,/’) support four or five principal conical points, or 
teeth, upon a slightly obiicjue but straight edge. 

The external niaxillee ((/) are quite membranous, of rhomboidal 
shape with rounded angles, setaceous on their inner surface, and 
capable of meeting together below the inaxiliaD, so as to answer the 
purpose of a labium. 

The branches of the first pair of cirri (h) are richly bristled, and 
nearly of equal length and thickness. 

Assumiiig this little cirriped to form the type of a new genus, it 
may be named FarodoJepas'^ neptmii, with the following generic 
characters, subject, of course, to such revision as may be ultimately 
found necessary:— 

Valves five, approximate, transparent in their general extent, but 
strengthened by the deposit of shelly matter, after the manner of 
the rudimentary valves of Dickelaspris, without, however, overlapping 
each other, as they are circumscribed by their res])ective plates. 
Carinse not extending beyond the base of the terga, and meeting the 
scuta ill a straight iongitudinal line. Mandibles with six teeth, gra¬ 
dually decreasing in size from before backwards; the sixth or apical 
tooth notched, giving an indication of a seventh. Maxillse support¬ 
ing about five principal conical points, or teeth, upon an oblique 
but straight border. Anterior and posterior ramus of the first cirri 
nearly equal in length and breadth, and well clothed with hairs. 

In a subsequent cruise to Nandi Bay, Vanua Levu, Feejee, I met 
with a second little pedunculated cirriped, parasitic upon another 
swimming crab; but I regret to say that, although I made rougli 
drawings of the oral organs and one or two of the cirri (see the 
woodcut, p. 443), I did not think it worth while to compare tlie 
capitulum with that of the species above described; but, as fiir as I 
can remember, it presented very similar characters. 

The palps (a) presented an oval extremity crested with hairs; 
and the mandibles (/>) were four- or five-toothed, the two or three 
terminal ones being subdivided irregularly. 

The maxillm (c) were comparatively short, and furnislied with 
numerous points upon a slightly convex border, the two or tlir(‘e 
outer ones being separated from the rest by a shallow notch. The 
external maxillee (d) were small, and closely beset with long hairs 
upon their inner surface. 

The anterior branch of'the first pair of cirri (e) was very short as 
compared with tile.posterior, the segments of both being armed witli 
transverse rows of hairs in front, buk''''quite nude posteriorly. If 
this inequality in the size of the two branches of the first cirrus be 
not of .generic importance, it is probable that the species may be 
referable to the genus Bichelaspu. Some future inquirer may be able 
rirtposTo^, transition; the specific name neptuni expresses the habitat. 
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to settle tliis point. It would appear, however, as though at least 
distinct species of Cirripeds infested distinct species of Pinnipeds. 



0ml organs of a JPeojeean Peduncuiatod Cirri peel. 

(U palp; mandiblo; e, maxilla; d, external ditto ; e, anterior branch of first 
pair of cirri. (See p. 442.) 

Of all the pedunculated cirripeds, Dickelaspis lowei appears to 
make the nearest approach to Farodolepas neptund^ both in size and 
the disposition of the shelly parts of the capitulnm. It is, however, 
somewhat larger^, and there is no evidence that the approximation 
of its valves has been overlooked; added to which its mandibles are 
only furnished with four teeth, while the maxillm are thickly beset 
with spines, the three upper being divided from the rest by a notch ; 
in which latter particulars it would agree better with the Feejeean 
species. 

Farodolepm is of great interest, as showing that the unequivocal 
presence of “ five valves approximate,” as in Learns and Foecilasma, 
coexists with the still more obvious development of what might be 
denominated the centres of shell-growth of the last-mentioned genera, 
and which, as it were, constitute the only representatives of true 
* Length of capitulnm of an iiach as compared with of an inch. 
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valves ill Dichelaspis and Conchoderma, In all this we perceive the 
manifestation of, at leasts a unity of design, if it be not simply an 
evidence of that latitude for diversity, or the susceptibility of diver¬ 
gent modification, impressed upon original types by the ('ireat 
Author of Nature. Yet, though we may trace back divergent sub- 
types to one primary source, it would be unplnlosopbical to expect 
the mutual transmutation of any two such resultants into each otlier 
as contingent upon what the Darwinian theory is too often incor¬ 
rectly assumed to involve. For, even if a tendency to revert to the 
original type, such as we see in unstable variety, were to manifest 
itself in any case, the effect of such a tendency would be the pro¬ 
duction of something very different from the collateral forms, instead 
of running into them, which a superficial thinker might suppose to 
be most natural; for the collateral forms themselves must have ori¬ 
ginated in special and protracted change developing great, though 
gradual, modification. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES XXXIII. & XXXIV. 

Plate XXXIII. 

Fig. L I*arodolepas, attached in a group to one of the gills of Keptimm pelagicuB, 
Natural size. 

2. a* Group of three of the same little Cirripeds attached to one of the gill- 

flappers. Considerably enlarged. 

A Lateral view of the single ovigerous lamella. 

c. Front view of the same, showing the emargination of its anterior 
border; also considerably enlarged. 

3, Magnified view of ParodoUpas nephmi^ showing the course of the lines 

of growth, the shelly thickenings, and the minutely dotted surflice of 
the valves. 

a. Pedicle. 

b. Scutum. 

c. Torgum. 

d. Carina. 

Plate XXXIV. 

Highly magnified view of the oral ajiparatus of Farodolcpas neptuni. 

a. Shelly support of the scutum (occluchmt segment), 

b. Occhuimt margin of the enpituluin, showing linos or incromonte of 
growth, clecroamngbolU in thiclmess and lorigtli from before backu ards. 

c. Labruni with miuut-o dontal points on its angular edge, 

d. Palp. 

Mandibles. 

/. Maxilla. 
g. External maxilla}. 
hn Anterior pair of cirri. 


6. Descriptions of new Land and Freshwater Mollnscaii Spe¬ 
cies collected by Dr. John Anderson in Upper I'Jiinria 
and Yiman. By W. T. Blanfoeb, F.G.S.;, C.M.Z.S., &c. 

The following are the principal novelties in the large and very 
interesting collection made by Dr. John Anderson when accompany- 
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iiig tlie recent expedition to Yunan. They will be figured, and the 
previously described species enumerated, in Dr. Anderson’s full ac¬ 
count of his journey, together with his other numerous novelties. 

1. Faujbina bkngalensis, Lam., var. DiGONA(vel P. digona). 

Tc\si,a P. beugalensi persimiUs^ sed decussatim stj'iatula^ anfractihm 

superiorihus jtiwta ifuturmn angulath; ultimo hiangulato, et supra 
ei irfra peripherum, a7igulis singulis fasciis fuscis spiralthus 
congri/.antibus, cotia tcTiia intermedia, aliis basalibus, lineis an- 
gusliarifms spirallbiis mterdwn interjectis. 

Long. 23^-32 mm., diam. 171-23; apert. 13--17i longa, lO-J- 
LUlata. 

Ilab, in valle fiuiniuis Iravadi circa Ava, Bhamo, (&c. 

Merely a variety of P. beMgalensis, and passing insensibly into the 
type ill Assam, and into the var. halteata, Bs. (P. doliaris'l Gould), 
in Bylhct. If, however, P. microgramma, v. Martens, P. suma- 
trensis, Dkr., and similar allied varieties be distinguished by a par¬ 
ticular name, this form should also be so, and may in that case be 
called IK (ligona. It is perfectly intermediate between P. henga- 
lemis, Lam., and P. owytropis, Bs. 

2. Faujbina dissimilis, MiilL, var. decussatula (vel P. 

DECIISS ATULA) . 

Testa mperforaia, conoideo-ovata, tenuiuscida, olivacea, fascia pah 
iida suhpiTipheriaU in anfractu ultimo plerumque signata, sub- 
glabra, striis incrementi et Vmeis suhcoffej'tis flexnosis spiralibm 
decussata. Apes acutus; suiura mediocriter impressa. Anfr, 
6-7, cauvesif ulimms tumidior, Apertura suhovata, intus lactea* 
Peristoma temte, nigrum* Operculimi corneum, crassum* 

I.Amg. 25, diam. 17| mill.; apertura 13 longa, 10^- lata. 

IIab* Ava. 

Nearer to tlie variety of Benson than to any other Indian 

form. It is distinguished by its fine decussating striation. 

The I:Kdudifm of British India, like most of the freshwater shells, 
are in endless confuBion—a state which has certainly not been xe- 
movetl by thcvwork oi' 'Von Frauonfcld and Reeve. I fully concur 
with tlie remarks of Von Martens (Malakozoologische Blatter, xiii. 
p. 98) as to the forms figured in Reeve, which are imdistinguishable 
as species iVom IK dmimiUs of Miiller; indeed I am inclined to go 
much further, and to ehtss such forms as P. crassa, Hutton, and ih 
pramoy^sU:, Bens,, as varieties also, though they are sufficiently dis¬ 
tinct to deserve varietal names. The form now described is equally 
deserving of distinction. 

3. Melania huvadica, sp. nov. 

Ihsta elongatoAurrita, tenuis, fusco-oUvacea, decollata, Anfr* circa 
7, primi erosh 3-4 superstites convesi, snperi seriebus duabus 
spiralibus nodornm conferiorum circumdati, ultimns spiraliter 
iiratm, nodis fere vel omnino obsoletis* Apertura rkomboideo- 
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ovatUf antlce subeffitsa ; peristoma teniie, margme extcrrio snbrecto, 
basalt antice porrecto^ colmnellari sinuato. Operc. ? 

Long, exempli majoris decollati 25 mm., diam. 15; apert. oblique 
13 loiiga, 8 lata. Exenipli mediocris (etiam decollati), long. 13, 
anfr. ultimi 11, diam. maj. 14, min. 12i; apertura oblique cum pe- 
ristomate 13 longa, 8| lata, 

Mah. ill flumine Iravadi superiore ad Male et Bliamo. 

Distinguislied from the numerous varieties of M, variahiUs, Bens., 
by the external margin of the peristome not being sliarply curved 
outwards close to the base, but nearly straight, with a very gentle 
concave curve throughout. Unfortunately, the opercula have dis¬ 
appeared from all the specimens, as well as from some collected by 
myself ill 1861. 

4. Bithynia iravadica, sp. iiov. 

Testa subyimatUs ovato-conica, soUdula, sub letite minutissime {fere 
obsolete) decussato-striata^ pallide olivacea vel fiilva. Spira ele- 
vato-conica, apice ohtusiusculo scepe eroso, sutura panm impressa. 
Anfr. 6, couvewiusculi, ultimus ad peripheriam obtuse angulatus, 
Apertura suhverticalis^ ovata, postice angulata, antice subungutafa 
et suheffusa; peristoma tenue, rectum^ margmihus callo junctis, 
columellari verticaii cum hasali angulmn fere rectum faciente, 
Operc. normale. 

Long. II, diam. 6| mm.; apert. 6 mm. longa, 4 lata. 

Hah. in paludibus et rivulis prope Mandei^ urbem principalem 
liodiernam regni Avse. 

Intermediate between B. ceranospatana^ v. Fraiienfeld (B. cet^a- 
meopoma, Bs. of India, and B. goniomphalus, Mor., of Siam. 

5. Fairbankia? (an Bithynia?) turrita, sp. nov. 

Testa subperforata, turtdia, solidula, fulva, glabra, nitidula. Spira 
elongato-conica, sutura impressa. Aufr. 7, convem, ultmus antice 
subascendens, subtus rotundatus. Apertura ovata, postice vie 
angulata, varice externo mediocri instructa; peristomM undUjuv 
expansiuscuhm, margmihus callo junctis, externo leviter arenato, 
columellari obltguo, antice cum basalt sttbangulatmjimcto. Operc.'( 

Long. 6|, diam. 3 mm.; aperturm long. 2|, lat. I| mm. 

Hah. ad Kyoiikpong (in dumine Iravadi?). 

Tills looks like an estuary shell. In the absence of tlie opercuiiim 
its position is doubtful; but if not allied to Fairhankia bombmjaua, 
W. Blanf., it may perhaps be a Bithynia^ near B, nassa, Tbcoliald. 

6. CyCLOPHORDS SUBLiEVIGATUS, sp. UOV. 

Testa aperte umhilicata, depresso^turhinata, soUda, suhlawgaia, oih 
lique striatula, in imfractihus svpertorlb'm et nommnquam sed 
rare in ultimo lineis impressis conferlis spiraiihus decimnta, 

^ I believe this common Indian siholl is undoscribed by Benson; at least I 
can find no description of it. It has been referred to by nnnio in "liensoiPs 
papers; and I regret Von Frauenfeld’s selecting such a nmno as Gcnmo&patana 
by which to describe it. 
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easlrmea, sujm periplieriam et circa umhilmim spiraliter alhido 
fasciata, jyeriomphulo lato albo. Spira depresso-conicaa lateri- 
bus concavls, apice papillari, magis exserto, sutura profunda, 
Anfi\ convexi, uithnus magnus, ad periphenam angulatus, an- 
gulo antice evanescente^ subtus convexm, juxta aperfuram leniter 
descmdcns'. Jpertura fere rotundu, obUqua, lutescenti-alhida, 
uliquantulmn latior quam alt a, Peristomxi rectum, mc7'assato-ex- 
pans'imi, subvmitimmM, UynbUicus pervim. Operculum noimiale, 

Diarn. maj. 4(5, mm. 38, axis 25 mm.; apert. cum perist. 23 iiim. 
lata, 214 alta. 

Ilah, baud procul a Bhamo, ad ripas iliiminis Iravadi. 

Somewhat allied to (7. pearsoni, Benson, and C. excellens, Pfr.^ 
but more depressed tlmn either. It is distinguished from G, theo- 
haldimius, Bens,, by its much smaller mouth and smoother surface. 

7. Sbiracitlxim andeiisoni, sp. nov. 

Testa late mnhUicata, depressa, dlscoidea, oblique striata, lineis ele- 
vatis mbiutis spiraiibus superne et prasertim juxta peripheriam, 
sed non circa umhllicim, confertissime decussatu, albida, strigis 
castmwis fulgwratis radiantihus picta. Sqni'a plana, apice vel 
pinna vel vix exsctdiusculo, sutura profunda, Anfr, teretes, 
nltbmis versus apetdumani longe descendens, 5-6 niilL pone peri- 
sionui tulmlo suitmdi reverso pai'vo, arcuaiim I'ecurvato vel sub- 
reel o et lilm'O, 2-3 mm. longo mnnitus. Aperiura diagonaUs, 
rotunda; peristoma contimmni, duplex, internum expansitiscuium 
tvmiiqnc appressmn, qwstkn juxta anjraciwn pmiultbmmi profunde 
angulalim, sbiuatmn, externum expansum, supra sinum diia£atu?n, 
juxta anfractum penullimum instar cueuUi plani porrectum, 
Operc, persmiiie ei Sp. hispidi, corneum, bitus concavum, extus 
convexum, margbubus anfractuum, preesertim extei'mi'um, lamel- 
latim liber is, aqrke planiusculo. 

Diarn. maj. 15|-17, min. axis 5-6, apert. diani. iiitiis 5 mm. 

Ilab. ad .Bliarno cum prfjecedente. 

Distinguished from Sp. avanum,'V^, Blanf., by . its more oblique 
mouth, difihrently shaped and more expanded peristome, by the 
horizontal cowl-shaped projection running forwards along the last 
wirori instead of being vmiical, the greater distance of the sutural 
tube from the inoutli, and the much more convex operculum. 

8, IIuLix (Trachia) catostoma, sp. nov. 

Testa late umbUkaia, depressa, subdiscoidea, coi'nea, tenuis, sbdaia. 
Spira depresso-comewa, sutura leviter impressa, Anfr, 7, comexi, 
arcie convoluti, nltimus rotundatus, circa umbiliewn suheompres- 
sus, antice abrupte deflexus, valde descendens, pone aperturam 
sub cons tr ictus, Apertwa fere korkontalis, truncato-ovata; peri¬ 
stoma album, re/lexum, antice et postice prope mfractum penulti- 
nmm arcuatum, marginibus subdistanter comergentihus, callo tenui 
junciis ; umbilicus latissbmis, pervius, 

Maj. diam. 16, min. 14'|, alt. 6|- mm. 

Ilab, Ponsee in Yimau. 
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A peculiar forro, resembling H, oldhamiy Bens., but with the mouth 
somewhat as in II. nilagarica^ Pfr. 

9. HkEIX (PlECTOPYJLIS) ANDERSONI, Sp. BOV. 

Testa dexti'ersa^ latissime umbilicata, discoidea, soUdulai alhida, ep‘I 
dermide crassula fasca^ interdum ad peripheriam laainiatmi fan- 
briata, induta, sub epidermide decussato-striata, iineis spiraUb'ns 
supra distinctis, infra siihohsoletis. Spira plana^ apice mx pro- 
minentet sutnra suhimpressa, Anfr. 7 ^ 8 , angusti, arete convo¬ 
lute supra planulati, infra in umhilico convexiusculi, ultimus 
superne ad peripheriam angulatus, suhtus tumidus ei circa umM- 
licum perviuniy omnes anfractus 7nonsira7itemi obtuse co7npressus, 
pojie aperturam leviter descendens, juxta pe^dsto^na constrictus. 
Apertuf'a perohUquay rotundato-lunaids; peristo^na album, ^indiguc 
expansum, superne ad exU'emam peripheriam leviter angulathn po7'- 
rectum, marginihus lamella cw'vata, ad ambus extrennitates incisa 
junctis, lamina int7*anti 7iulla. Janua interna ixinota, ad j an- 
fraciuu7n ab apertura sita, e plica unica ve7'ticali parietall, 4 pa- 
latalihus ho7'izontalihus, ha7mm t7dbus mfeidoribus versus ext7'e* 
mitates aliioribus, inedio humilibus, postice subhifidis, ima basali 
etiam horizontali simplici constans. 

Diam. maj. 26, min. 23, alt. 8-^ mill. 

Hub, Bhamo in regno Avae et Hoetone in Yunan. 

Distinguished from the numerous allied Burmese forms by the 
absence of a reentering lamina running from the aperture, by the very 
simple internal plication, &c. It appi’oaches II, laomontana, Pfr. 

10. Helix (Sivella) percompressa, sp. nov. 

Testa aperte et pervie unibilicata, perdepressa, lenticuiaris, tenuis, 
co7mea, aczitissme carmata, nitidUf striis mcremtmti oblique cmxatis 
notata, Sph'a fere plana, apice vix exserto, sutura impressa 7 na 7 *- 
ginata, Anfr, 5, co7ivexi, ultmus carina 77wdmia acuta utrimpie 
compressa mst7'uctus, circa imbilicum timiklior, 7wn descendens, 
Apertura pa7'um obligua, sccurifomnis; peristo^iia tome, rectum, 

Diam. maj. 12, min. lOJ, axis 3 mm. 

Hub, Bhamo in regno Avm, 

Near iJ, sa7mf Bens,, and IL Bs., but more depressed 

than either. 

IL Nakina (Rotula) aeata, sp. nov. 

Testa imperfo7'ata, lenticularis, tetiuis, co7mea, supra oblique pUcato- 
striata, inf7'a Imvior nitidula, radiatm stfdaiula, tdpira depresso- 
conoidea, apice acutiusculo, S7itura panm hnpressa, submurgmata, 
Anfr, 7, lente accresceiites, co7ivexiuscuU, ultmus acute ca^inatm, 
subtus convexus, non descende7is, Apertura ang'nlato-hnaris, 
obliqua; perist07na rechim, obtusum, ma7'gmibus distaiitibus, basali 
subincrassato, columellari declivi vix reflexiusculo, 

Diam. maj. 23|-, min. 2l-|, axis 11 mm,; apertura i2|mm. lata, 
8 alta. 

Hab, baud proctil a Bhamo in regno Avae, 
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Var. Minory anfractihus arctius convolutis, 

Diam. iiiaj. 17i, min. 15, axis 7i-mm. 

Hah. ad Poiisee in Yunan. 

This shell is aii ally of N. climacterica, Bs., but distinguished by 
a higher spire and sharper keel. 

12. Achatina (Glessuea) obtxjsa, sp. nov. 

Testa elongato4urrita, alhido-coi'uea, cerea, solidiuscula, confevtim 
flexuose plicato-striata, infra suturam plicata. Sph'a elongata^ ad 
apicem subcylindracea, apice perobtuso papillari, sutura vix im- 
pressa stibcon-ugata. Anfr. 12-14, fere pianulati, ultimus ad 
peripheriam submigulatus. Apertura obliqua, snbovata ; peristoma 
simplexi rectum. 

Long. 48-52, diam. iO-11, ap. long. 10-11, lat. 5-5|^ mill.; apex 
3 Biiil. latus. 

Bah. ad Bhaino in regno Avse. 

Very close to A. cassiacay Bens., but distinguished by hner sculp¬ 
ture, narrower and less numerous whorls, and much more obtuse 
apex. The two form a well-marked section of the genus. 

13. Achatina (Glessxjla) subfxjsiformis, sp. nov. 

Testa turrila, subfusiformisy tenuiuscula, palUde olivaceo-cornea, ni-- 
tida, striatula, ad suturam subplicata. Spira elongato-pgramidalis, 
apice brevissime co?iico mucronato, sutura impressa submarginata. 
Anfr. 8, convexi, ultimus subelongatus, antice attenuatus. Aper¬ 
tura suhovata, cohmiella parum arcuatUy antice oblique truncata; 
peristoma ohtusum, leviter undulatum. 

Long 17f, diam. of mill.; apert. 6 longa, 3 lata. 

Hah. Ponsee in Yunan. 

This form may be recognized by its long lower whorl subattenuate 
below. 

14. SUCCINEA ACUMINATA, Sp. UOV. 

Testa conico-ovata, tenuissima, striata, pellucida, luteo-cornea^ spira 
brevl acuminata subconica, laterihus suhrectis. Anfr. penul- 
timus parum convexus, ultmus | longitudinis superans (in testa 
juniore f subicquuns), supra plamdatus, infra tumidior. Apertura 
obliqua, ovata, subtusparum latior, basi recedens; peristoma acutum, 
margine externo (dextro) recto cum anfractu penultimo angulum 
fere rectum faciente, columella suhrecta, anguste mar ginata. 

Long. IBL diam. maj. 8|-, min. vix 6, ap. long. 14, lat. infra 
medium 7f mill Exempli minoris long. 13, diam. 6j, ap. long. 10, 
diam. b'l mill. 

Bab, ad Momein in Yunan. 

A peculiarly acuminate form, perhaps allied to S. indica, Pfr. A 
scarcely distinguishable race occurs in Kashmir, whence Dr. Stoliezka 
has brought specimens, 

15. Unio btjrmanus, sp. nov. 

Testa subovata, solida, subcompressa, valde ineequilateralis, picea vel 
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fuscO’Oiivacea, concentrice plicato-striatai disco medio et postico 
ruyis obliquis irregulariter angulatis, inierdum granosis, hie iiiic 
prmertim vei'sus margmem V€7itralem, ohsolctis corrugato; umho- 
uibus 71071 pi'ominentibus, suhplamdatis, migulatim corrugatls, hand 
p7^ocid a.h eictremitate afiieriore posltls; lunella parva, concava; 
iatere antico h'evissinio suhaemnmato-rolundato; mxni convexa; 
tnarghie doi'sali postice regulrndter convexo-ciirvato, tcnnimlite?* 
rotuiidnto, venh'all co7ivexoi defitibus em'dmalibus crassis, radkiihn 
coi'Tugatis, in valva dextra bmis, a7iterm'e 77iinimOj m si/iisira 
tetmis vel subt€r7iis; lateralibus elongatis suheu/zvatis, in vaiva 
dexb'a subdwplicihis, in sinisb'a dupUcibus; 77ia7'garita colore 
salmo7iis tincta. Testa jmiio7' 7'obmdato-ovalls, omnino preete^' ad 
eivh'emitate7n anticain subj'adiathn gi'anoso-plicifera. 


1. 2. 3 (Testa junior). 

Long. 52 45 31 

Lat. 35 32 261 

Craas.'22 20 17 

Ligamenti long. 23 201 


Hah. in flumine Iravadi ad Bhamo in regno Aveb. 

I know of no Unio with which I can compare this. U. pellk 
lacetdi, Mor., from Siam, is a little like it, but is much narrower and 
less inequivalve. 

Several other species of U7iio occurring with U. himnamis appear 
to me to be rather varieties of named s|,)ecies than forms deserving a 
distinct name. In one or two cases I feel doubtful, however. All 
would unquestionably be described as new by many naturalists. It 
is worthy of note that some of them are more closely allied to forms 
occurring in the Bralinuipooter river, in Assjim, than to those inha¬ 
biting the lower Irawady valley, in Pegu. The land shells of Bhamo 
and its neighbourhood are mostly either identical with forms occur¬ 
ring in Cacliar and Khasia, or closely allied to them ; ami it is a 
remarkable and interesting fact connected with frcsiiwater shells to 
find that they coincide in their distribution with the land animals, 
and do not follow the lines of the rivers in wliieh they live, thus 
adding another proof of the existence of a means of migration 
amongst them independent of the course of rivers. 


7. Notes on the Myology M(m.olmmclim lalerafh. 'I5y 
St. George Mivart, P.'R.S., Lecturer on Cknnparative 
Anatomy at St. Mary^s Hospital. 

The specimen which has served me for examination is one of 
those mentioned in my paper on Menoponm as having been confided 
to me from the stores of the Royal College of Surgeons, 

This well-known species with permanent external gills has a 
more slender form than Me^iopoma j it has also a narrower head and 
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iiiiizzie, and is destitute of the lateral folds of skin; but the tail has 
a cutaneous fin both above and below, extending further forwards, 
iiiferiorly, than in the last-iianied genus. 

The skill is smooth and devoid of transverse \Trinkles. A deep 
fold passes across the underside of the throat, as in the iarvse of 
other Batrachians. 

The rounded cloacal aperture is placed very much behind the 
origins of the pelvic limbs. 

The forearm and leg are respectively but little shorter than the 
arm and thigh, and the pectoral and pelvic limbs are widely sepa¬ 
rated. 

The posterior digits are not broadened by cutaneous folds. 

The gape of the mouth only extends backward to about the eye, 
though it appears from the fold of the lips to recede further. 

The head is fiat, the. eyes destitute of eyelids, and a longitudinal 
groove runs along the middle of the back. 


Dime7isio7is, 

Extreme length from muzzle to tail-end. 

Length from mandibular symphysis to middle point be¬ 
tween the arm-pits ... 

Length from the said middle point to anterior end of 

cloaca. 

Length from cloaca to end of tail . 


Length of head .about 

Breadth of head . 

Vertical thickness of head . 

Vertical thickness of mid-body.f about 

Greatest breadth of body.. 


Transverse diameter of tail at about its mid-length .. 

Vertical extent of tail at the same place. 

Distance between the eyes . 

Extreme length of pectoral limb. 

Extreme length of pelvic limb .. 

Distance from mid-point between the eyes to the end of 

the muzzle... j,.. 

Distance between the origins of the pectoral and pelvic 

limbs of one side. 

Distance of the origin of the pectoral limb from the 

mandibular symplsysis.... 

Distance of the origin of the pectoral limb from the 
end of the tail . 


inches. 

11-00 

2-16 

5-34 

3*25 

1-30 

1-19 

*53 

•96 

1*07 

*33 

1*00 

*57 

D27 

1*47 

•40 

4-51 

2T2 

4-07 


Proper 

Length of head compared with its breadth at 100 , 109*2 

Height of head compared with its breadth at 100 .... 44*5 

Length of body (from pectoral girdle to cloaca) com¬ 
pared with its breadth at 100 . 499*0 
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inches. 

Breadth of mid-tail to its height at 100 . 33*0 

Height of body to length from pelvic girdle to cloaca 

at 100 .‘. 17-9 

Length of tail to the same . 60*8 

Length of pectoral limb to the same .. 23*7 

Length of pelvic to the same . 27*5 


Myology. 

As in Menopofna, so in Menohranchus, the general muscular in¬ 
vestment of the body may be divided into four longitudinal portions 
separated by four more or less marked antero-posteriorly directed 
lines of demarcation. 

Each of the longitudinal muscular masses is more or less clearly 
divided and cut up by transverse tendinous intersections, which are 
most marked in the hinder part of the body and the anterior part 
of the tail. 

Of the four lines of demarcation, only the dorsal one is much 
marked in the trunk. This extends from the mid-cranial region to 
the end of the tail; and above the caudal portion of it is a mass of 
fatty bodies which hll up the dorsal caudal fin. A similar mass fills 
up the ventral caudal fin and the caudal part of the ventral line of 
demarcation, almost as far forwards as the cloacal aperture. Imme¬ 
diately ill front of that aperture, and extending thence forwards to 
the hinder margin of the pelvis, a very large thick glandular cushion 
is interposed, separating the longitudinal muscular masses more 
widely than they are separated in any other part of the body. In 
front of the pelvis the ventral line of demarcation is formed by the 
but-little-marked llnea alha. 

The lateral lines of demarcation extend from the throat to the end 
of the tail; and the anterior end of the furrow widens into the gap, 
out of which the branchial arches protrude. In the trunk this 
linear division is situated rather above the middle (vertically) of the 
side of the body. In the tail it passes along the middle, each dorso¬ 
lateral caudal muscular mass being about equal in extent to each 
ventro-lateral caudal muscular mass. 

Each dorso-lateral muscular mass extends from the upper surface 
of the skull to the distal end of the dorsum of the tail, investiiig 
the transverse processes, neural arches, and spines of the verte- 
br® and ribs, but having no direct connexion with the pectoral 
and pelvic arches. It is a continuous thick fleshy mass, not diffe¬ 
rentiated into distinct muscles. Its fibres are all antero-posteriorly 
directed. 

Each ventral portion of the lateral muscular mass (L e. the part 
between the lateral linear groove and the linea alba and the caudal 
continuation of that part) extends from the urohyal to the end of the 
ventral portion of the tail, interrupted, however, by the pelvis and 
by the interposed large glandular cushion behind it. 

As in Menopoma^ the trunk portion of the ventral lateral mass. 
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but not its caudal portion, consists of distinct muscular layers super¬ 
imposed. 

Muscles of the Trunk. 

The external oblique (%s. 3, 4, 8, 9 & 10, Ex. 0). The fibres 
of this muscle extend obliquely backwards and downwards; and the 
muscle itself forms a sheet of such fibres, which extends from the 
lateral furrow nearly to the ventral middle line of the body, and 
from the shoulder to the pelvis. Towards the tail it seems to unite 
indistiiiguishably with the internal oblique. 

The mternal oblique. This (as in Menopoynd) is the largest 
muscle of the body, extending, as one may say, from the iirohyal to 
the tail's etid. The fasciculi of fibres are rather large and coarse, 
and extend from one tendinous intersection to another. The direc¬ 
tion of the fibres is forwards and downwards. The muscle is partly 
inserted into the ilium and its rib ; but some fibres pass beneath these 
liard parts, and the muscle is so continued on into the tail. Towards 
its anterior insertion this muscle appears to fuse with the rectus 
(which is superficial to it), and to constitute a sterno-hyoid (figs. 4 

The transversalis is a delicate muscular layer, extending from the 
region of the iieart backwards to a little behind the pelvis. 

Rectus (fig. 4, R). This muscle is very delicate and thin in the 
abdominal region; towards the pectoral arch and in front of it it is 
thicker, and covers externally the internal oblique, with which it 
appears to fuse, when they pass forwards as the sterno-hyoid (figs. 
4 & 5, S. H) to its insertion into the urohyaL This muscle may 
he regarded as continued on even to the mandilbular symphysis by 
means of the geiiio-hyoid (fig. 4, G.H). 

Retrahentes costaram. The muscular fibres I thus name run 
backwards on each side of the spine, being applied to the under 
surfaces of the bodies and transverse processes of the vertebrfc. 
They extend from beneath the head to the pelvic region, but do not 
go on into the tail. 

Muscles of the Head. 

Temporalis (figs. 1, 2, & 3, T). This muscle arises from the 
middle of the upper surface of the skull, and (by fascia) from the 
first neural spine, also from the dorsum of the pterygoid and of the 
small bone extending outwards in front of the suspensoriuni and 
above the pterygoid. From this extensive origin (reaching forwards 
a little in front of the eyeballs) the fibres converge, and are inserted, 
by a strong tendon, into the summit of the mandible, just in front 
of its articulation with the cpiadraturn. Its insertion is poste¬ 
rior and somewhat internal to the insertion of the tendon of the 
masseter. 

Pterygoid, I do not find this muscle distinct from the temporal. 

* See ‘ Ontleed en dierkundige Bijclragen tot de Kermis van Menolmtnehm,' 
by J. Van dor Hoeven (Lejdon, 18f)7), pi. n, fig. 4, /. 

' pROc. ZooL. Soc.-~1869, No. XXX. 
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The two appear to form \mt one, which arises in part (as has been 
said) from tiie dorsum of the pteryj>;oid. 


Fi-. 1. 



Superficial muscles of right side of liead and of anterior part of trunk. 
C.H.E. Gerato-lijoicleus externus. J9.1. First p>art of digastric. L.A. Leva« 
tores arcuum. L.A.l. Most anterior part of the same. M, Masseter. 
T. Temporalis, 

The masseter^ (hgs. 1, 2, & 3, 31) is an exceedingly thick muscle, 
which is more or- less divisible into a larger outer portion and a 
smaller inner part, the fibres being inserted into the tendon (whicli 
appears towards the lower part of the muscle) in a somewhat pen- 
niform manner. The muscle arises (between the temporal and 
digastric) from the aiitero-superior surface of the siispensoriurn, and is 
implanted, by.its tendon, into the outer side of the mandible towards 
its upper border and in front of the insertion of the tendon of the 
temporalis. 

The cliffmt'rief (figs. 1, 2, &; 3, J). 1 & D. 2) is also a considerable 
muscular mass, and springs from different origins; it is inserted by a 
strong tendon into the posterior extremity of the mandibular ramus. 
This strong tendon also connects the dorsal end of the hyoidean 
cornu with the posterior extremity of the mandible. 

The muscle appears to me to consist of two parts. One of these 
springs from the outer surface of the suspensorium, the origin ex- 

^ Fischer, * Anatomische Abhandlungen iiber die Ferennibrancliiaten unci 
Derotremon’ (Hamburgh, 1864), p. 59, tab. iii. B. m. 

t Fischer, i. e. p. '50, tab. iii. b. dg^'. 
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tending from the extreme end of the opisthotic forwards and down¬ 
wards to the distal end of the quadratnm (hg, 2, D, 2). This portion 
is entirely hidden niitil cither the masseter is drawn forwards or the 
digastric backwards. 

Fig, 2, 



])w))or musrloR of right .side (»f‘ iieacl, t,ho M(rf!^efer being drawn forwards and 
inwards, the first part of the digai^fne outwards. 

i\7-LE. C erato 4 lyoi dens extern us. DA, First part of digastric. /). 2. 8eoond 
part of digastric. L, A. Lovatores arcuum. L,AA, Most anterior parl^ of 
tbo same. L. A, P. Levator arcus primi, M. Masseter. 7! Temporalis. 


Fig. 3. 



Superficial muscles of right side and of exteasoi* surface of right pectoral limb. 

ri. i?. Adductor branchiarum. 2?, Biceps. C,P. Constrictor pharyngis. C.KE. 
Cerato-byoideus exteruus. D, Deltoid. DA, b'irst part of digastric. 
E, B. Extensor brevis. E. L. Extensor longus. Ev, 0. External oblique. 
Z,A. Levatores arcuum. L,AA, First part of the same. Z.D. Latis- 
siraiis dorsi. 3£, Masseter. M, E, 2. Mylo-bjoideus posterior. 0. H. 
0 mo-hyoid. /S'. Subclavius. /S, A. 1 /S. A 2, Supinator longus. y. Tem¬ 

poralis, Tz, Trapezius. 712, Triceps. V, Ulnaris. 
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The otlier part of the digastric (figs. 1, 2, & 3, D. 1) is larger, and 
springs from the dorsal end of the first branchial arch (abo?e the 
attachment of the levator arcus primi), and is inserted behind the 
first part into the tendon before mentioned. 

Leva tores armum'^' (figs. I, 2, &3, L. A, & L-J.l, also fig. 2, 
i./i.P). These are much developed and the one going to the 
first branchial arch is remarkably distinct from the rest. Tliis, the 
lemtor arcus primi (fig. 2, L,A.P), is quite hidden until the 
digastric is palled outwards and the anterior part of the dorso¬ 
lateral muscular mass inwards towards the middle line. When 
this is done the lemtor arcus primi is to be seen passing out¬ 
wards and backwards from the exoccipital and opisthotic to the 
anterior margin of the first branchial arch, very near its superior 
extremity. 

The levatores'^ of the second and third branchial arches arise 
mainly from the dorsal fascia ; but the most anterior part (figs. 1 & 2, 
Jj, A. i) seems to be differentiated off from the anterior end of the 
dorso-lateral muscular mass, and covers, and is similar in direction 
to, the hidden levator arcus primi. In the figure, between the most 
anterior part (fig. 1, L, A. 1) and the first part of the digastric 
(fig. i, D. 1) a portion of the anterior end of the dorso-lateral mus¬ 
cular mass is seen to be interposed. 

Mylo-hyoideus anterior'^ (figs. 4 & 5, M. /J. 1). This muscle is 
relatively smaller than is its homologue in Menopoma. It arises 
from the inside and lower border of the ramus of the mandible, and 
unites with its fellow of the opposite side without forming any di¬ 
stinct longitudinal tendinous interval. 

The myloAiyoideus posieriorX (figs. 3, 4, & 5, Jf. 2) is a con¬ 
siderable muscle, the postero-inferior part of which is enclosed on 
both sides by the skin forming a free fold or opercular flap beneath 
the throat. The muscle arises from the dorsal segments of the 
hyoideaii cornu and first branchial arch, also from the fascia invest¬ 
ing externally the voluminous cerato-hyoideus externus. Passing 
downwards it unites with its fellow of the opposite side, a sort of 
linea alba marking their junction. At its anterior part this muscle 
is placed above the mylo-hyoideus anterior, the latter being super¬ 
ficial to it. 

I could find no trace of tlic muscle which I have described in 
Menopoma as the constrictor faiicium. 

Constrictor pharynyis§. This consists of two parts; one (tlie 
dorso-trachealis) arises from the fascia external to the dorso-lateral 
muscular mass behind and beneath the levatores arcuum; the 
other (the hyo-traehealis) springs from the postero-ventral surface 
of the third branchial arch. The fibres converge and join the fellow 
muscle of the opposite side beneath the trachea. 

The genioAiyoideus 1| (fig. 4, G, II) is a ratber long narrow muscle 

^ Fischer, t e, p. 81, tab. iii. la. t Fischer, 1. c. p. 41. 

X Fischer, L e, p. 42. § Fis(?lier, I c. p. 89. 

II Fischer, L e. p. 55. 
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which runs beside its fellow of the opposite side from its origin, the 
iirolijal, forwards to the mandibular symphysis. 

Fig. 4. 


a IT 



Muscles of ventral surface: on the right side superficial muscles; on the lei’t 
Bide deeper nuisdes, the wifh-h/oidei^ peeforaL'm^ and extemal oblique being 
rcinoveci Also su])crliciiil flexor muscles of right pectoral limb. 

.19. Biceps. G.JLl & 0. B.2. Coraco-braclualis. O.ILE. Corato-liyoideas ex- 
terniis. Ex. 0, External oblique. 1<\ L. Flexor longus. G. H, Genio¬ 
hyoid. il/./A 1 & M. if. 2. Mylo-hyoideus. 0. AT. Dmo-hyoid. P.,P.1,&A2. 
Pectoralis. B. Subclavius. B.H, Sterno-hvoid. B.L, Supinator longus, 
jT, Triceps. 

Gerato-hyoideus externm^ (figs. 1 , 2 , 3, 4, & 5, 0. If. E.). A very 
voiiiminoiis muscle, springing from the whole under surface and 
anterior part of the inner surface of the hyoideaii conm. Passing 

* Blscher, L c. ]). 68. 
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backwards, it is inserted into the outside of tlie dorsal part of tbe 
first braiicliial arch, immediately beneath the insertion of the second 
part of the digastric. 

Fig. 5. 


r\: 



Deepest niuacles oT left side of ventral surface of liead, tlie cmifo-k^oideus 
externm being drawn strongly forwards. 

t'.A.l, O.A.2, & C.A/S, Constrictores arcuuin. C./I.E, Cerato-liyoideus ox- 
tornus. C.H.L Cerato-byoidcus internus. M.H.l k M.H.% Mylo- 
hyoideiis. S. H, Sterno-byold. 

Cerato-hyoideus intenms^’ (fig. 5, 0,11.1), A very irmcli smaller 
muscle than the last, and, as Fischer says, ‘‘spindle-shaped and ten¬ 
dinous at each end.” It arises from the inner end of the posterior 
surface of the hyoidean cornu, and is inserted into the lower end of 
the dorsal segment of the first branchial arch. 

Co7ititrictoTes arcuum'\ (fig. 5, C, A, 1, C, /!• 2, and €. J. 
There are three of these small muscles. The first connects the 
ventral end of the second branchial arch with the dorsal end of the 
ventral segment of the first branclnal arch. The second and largest 
of the three connects together the ventral ends of the dorsal segments 
of the. first and third branchial arches# Tbe tbird muscle connects 
together tbe ventral ends of the dorsal segments of the second and, 
third branchial arclies. 

A muscle J (figs, 4 & 5, S. II), which corresponds to the ^si.eruo- 
hyoideu^ of Menopoma, though here there is no sternum, and is in 
fact the anterior continuation of the rectus, passes forwards and is 
inserted into the dorsal surface of the iirohyal and into the ventral 
surface of tbe ventral segment of each first branchial arch, near its 
junction with the basihyah 

* Fischer, /. c. p. 72. tab. i. fig. 4, jm. 
t Fischer, /. c. p. 74, tab. i. iig. 3, ca and e«.\ 

I FiscluT, t. (\ p. 104. 
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Omo-hyoideus (figs. 3, 4, & 5, 0. II). This elongated muscle 
arises from the inner and upper side of the precoracoid cartilagCj 
and passes thence forwards to between the urohyal and first bran¬ 
chial arch. 

Genio-(/losmii'^\ This small muscle arises, on each side, from the 
posterior surface of the mandibular symphysis, and thence passes 
outwards and backwards to be inserted into the skin of the month. 

The levatores hraachiarum']; are small muscles which pass down¬ 
wards from the dorsum of each branchial arch respectively to the 
dorsum of each gill-tuft. 

1lie depressores branchiarumX go from the ventral surface of 
each branchial arch to the ventral surface of each gill-tuft re¬ 
spectively. 

Of the adductor es hranchiarim^^ the first goes from the dorsal 
end of the second branchial arch to the first gill-tuft; the second 
similarly from the third brancliial arch to the second gill-tnft; the 
third, long and delicate (fig. 3, A. B), extends from the angle be- 
tw'cen the precoracoid and scapular cartilages forwards to the root 
of the third gilhtiift and dorsal part of the last branchial arch. 

Appendicular Muscles. 

Pectoral Limb. 

Trapezius (fig. 3, Tz). This is an exceedingly small muscle, 
which is placed immediately behind the third adductor branchiarurn 
and Icvatores arcuuin. It arises from the fascia investing the 
dorsal muscle, and is inserted into the lower half of the anterior 
margin of the scapula down to its junction with the precoracoidal 
cartilage. 

Tiie latmmus dorsi (fig. 3, L. B) is more than twice the size 
of the trapezius. It arises from the fascia, and ends by coalescing 
with the upper part of the triceps. 

The p)ec tor alls (fig. 4, F. 1 & P. 2) is a considerable muscle which 
arises partly from one of the tendinous intersections of the rectus, 
partly from a raplie separating it from its fellow of the opposite side, 
and partly from the under surface of tlie posterior part of the 
coracoidal cartilage towards and at its inner margin. It is inserted 
into tlie lowest part of the crest of the humerus, immediately above 
tlie origin of the biceps. The part arising from the coracoid (P. 2) 
is sligiitly separated from the larger and more posteriorly arising 
portion (P. 1). 

Serratus mm/nus. Tliis is a thin small muscle springing from 
the side of the lateral muscular mass beneath the latissirniis dorsi. 
It is inserted into tlie inner side of the upper part of the scapula. 

The levator angnli scapulm is a very long and slender muscle. 

* Fischer, L c. p. 07. 
t Fischer, L c. p. 38, and tab. iii. lh\ 
f L. c. p. 31), and hxb. i. fig, 1, dh\ db'\ dl/". 

^ L. c. p, 39. 
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It arises from tlie occiput, and is inserted into the inner side of the 
dorsum of the scapula, being conterminous with the insertion of the 
serratus toagiius. 

The omoJiijoid has been already described amongst the muscles of 
the head. 

Suhclmius (fig. 3, ♦S'). This is an elongated muscle, like the 
precoracoidal cartilage to which it is attached. It arises from the 
ventral surface of tiie last-named cartilage, and is inserted into the 
upper part of the crest of the humerus, immediately o[)posite tlie 
summit of the biceps and between the insertions of the pectoralis, 
deltoid, and trapezius. 

Fig. fi. 



Beeper tlexor muscles of right forearm, the jicxor lou^us being cut and reOccled 

i?. Biceps. C\ li. 2. Coraco-brachialis. F, B. Flexor brevis. F. L. Flexor 
loTigus. P. 7'. 1 & P, 212. Pronator teres. 6'. X. Supinator lougus. Ta, 
Triceps. 

Coraco-brackialis (figs. 4 & 6, C, B). This muscle consists of 
two parts. 

1. The first part arises from the whole ventral surface of the 
coracoid, partly covered externally by the pectoralis, and partly 
appearing superficially between the second part of the pectoralis and 
omo-hyoid. It also arises from the postero-external margin of the 
coracoid. It is inserted into the }iumeru.s, between the implantation 
of the pectoralis and the origin of the biceps on the one iiand, and 
the upper portion of the second part of the coraco-brachialis on the 
other. 

2. The second portion of the muscle is thick and long. It arises 
from the posterior margin of the coracoid close behind the glenoid 
cavity; passing down, it is inserted into the shaft of the humerus to 
and at the internal condyle. 

The deltoid (fig. 3, B) is a larger muscle than the trapezius. It 
arises from the outside of the scapula, and is inserted into the crest 
of the humerus immediately outside and behind the insertion of the 
subclavius. 

Subscapularis, K very few and sliort muscular fibres, passing 
from just inside the postero-inferior margin of the scapula (close to 
the glenoid surface) to the adjacent part of the humerus, appear to 
represent this muscle. These are, however, difficult to distinguish 
from the adjacent coracoidal part of the triceps. 

Biceps (figs. 3, 4, & 6, B). This muscle, which is quite single, 
springs from the tuberosity of the humerus just below the io« 
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sertjon of the subclavius, and is inserted into the upper part of the 
radius. 

Triceps (figs. 3 Sc 6, T), A large muscle arising from the 
postero-external angle of the coracoid from the outer and inner sides 
ot the shaft of the humerus, and, by direct continuation, from the 
hitissimus dorsi. It is inserted into the proximal part of the ulna. 



Deeper musclea of extensor surface of right forearm, the etrtemor lo7igiis being 
cut and reficcted. 

if. B. Extensor brevis. E, L. Extensor longus. P. Q. Pronator quadi‘atus. 
8. L.lk 8. L, % Supinator iongua. U. Ulnaria. 


The siipmator longus (figs. 3, 4, 6, & 7, iS^. L) appears to be 
double {S,L. 1, and 2, figs. 3 & 7). unless the more internal 
part (S. L. 2) represents an extensor radialis» It arises from about 
the lower third of the humerus, and is inserted into the lower part 
of the outer (or radial) side of the radius. 

Ulnaris (figs. 3 & 7, U). This is a rather bulky muscle passing 
from the distal part of the ulnar side of the humerus downwards to 
the corresponding side of the carpus. 

The pronator teres (figs. 4 & 6, P. T) also appears to be double 
(P. y. 1 and P. T. 2, fig. 6). Both parts extend from the lower 
end of the inner (or ulnar) border of the humerus, and extend 
downwards and outwards to the lower part of the radius. 

Extensor longus (figs. 8 k 7, E. L). This muscle extends from 
the outer (or radial) border of the lower part of the humerus, and, 
expanding as it passes downwards, is inserted into the digits. 

Extensor brevis (figs. 3 k 7yE, P). This is a very small muscle 
which arises from the radial side of the distal end of the ulna, and, 
passing obliquely downwards and outwards, goes mainly, if not 
exclusively, to the most radial digit. 

Pronator quadratus (?) (fig. 7, P. Q). A small muscle passing 
from the ulna to the radius, obliquely downwards, and situated 
between the ulnaris, the inner part of the supinator longus, and tlie 
extensor brevis. 

Flexor longus (figs. 4 & 6, P. P). This muscle arises from tbe 
ulnar side of the lower end of the humerus, and, expanding as it 
passes downwards, is implanted into the digits. 

Flexor brevis (%. 6, P. B), A small sub triangular muscle which 
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also goes to the digits, but which takes origin from the distal half 
of the ulna. 

Pelvic Limb, 

Semimembranosus (figs. 8, 9, 10, & 11, S.M). This slender 
muscle springs from the hypapopliyses of the caudal vertehroe (the 
first two that are elongated), and passing forwards, enclosed in a 
sheath consisting of the subcaudal muscular mass, joins the posterior 
margin of the gracilis and origin of the semitendinosus. It passes 
along external to the large precloacal glandular mass, and side by 
side with similarly directed and similar-sized femoro-caudal and 
ischio-caudal. 


Fig. 8. 



Supcrik'ial muscles <.>rvt‘niral surfsKre of vlgiit. side. 

4. Adduelor. A\r. 0. Kxicnuil obit pie. /<', 6'. Penuiro-caudul. PI). Plexor 
(lijjfiloruin. //. Flt‘Xor bnllueis. fr. Gnicilis. /. Iliiums. /. Iseliio- 

eaudal. A. Bartorius. J/. Ketn3membrjU'iosa.s. 7'. Scutuiendinusus. 

The ischio-^caudal (figs. 8 & 11,/, C) is the most internal of 
the caudal appendicular muscles. It arises from the subcaudai 
muscular mass at the same distance backwards as docs the semi¬ 
membranosus; passing forwards, it is inserted into the postero¬ 
external angle of the ischium, 

Femoro-caudal 8, 9, 10, & 11, F, C), This muscle is about 
the same size as that last described, and also springs from tlie 
anterior caudal hypapopliyses. It comes out of the sheath formed 
for it and the muscles running. parallel with it by the subcaudal 
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riiusciilar niasSj and, passing forwards, is inserted into the flexor sur¬ 
face of the femur just below the great trochanter, in close contiguity 
both to the insertion of tiie adductor and to the origin of the biceps* 
The ilio-candal (figs. 9 & 10, IL G) is exceedingly large rela¬ 
tively, and thick, forming the bulk of the lateral caudal muscular 
mass below the lateral furrow. It is inserted into tlie whole lengtli 
of the ilium and its annexed rib. 


Fig. 9. 



HuperOoial iniiseles of dorsal (extensor) surfuce of right pelvic limb, and of outer 
wide of posterior part of trunk and anterior part of tail. 

L'. L./). ExtensorloaiguR digitorum. 0. External oblitpie. h\(J, Femoro- 
caudal, (r. Clraeilis. 6r. d/ir. G-liiteus maxim uh. /. Iliaetis. ILC. Ilio- 
(*!iudal. IK Poroneus. if. Eeetor femoris. 8. Bartorius. S, M. Seini- 
luembranosus. B.T. Scinitendmosus. 2\A. Tibia’is anticus. 

Graeilis (figs. 8, 9, 10, 11, & 12, G), This muscle arises from 
the middle (antero-posterior) line of the ventral surface of the pelvic 
siiicdd. It does not, however, extend forwards for nearly the whole 
length of this elongated shield, but only as far forwards as a line 
would be situated which shotild join the acetabula. It is inserted 
into the postero-peroueal surface of the upper half of the tibia. 

The adductor (figs. S & U, A) in very much larger than in 
Menopoma, as it springs from the middle of the pelvic sliield for its 
whole length, so that rather more appears superficially in front of 
the gracilis than is concealed beneath the latter. It is inserted into 
about the upper half of the flexor surface of the femur between the 
insertions of the iliacus and fernoro-caudal, 

Semitendinos'us (figs. 8, 9, 10, & 11, S/P), This small muscle 
takes origin from tlie junction of the semimembranosus with the 
gracilis, and not from bone or cartilage. Its insertion is the outside 
of the flexor digitorum, near the pes. 
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Iliaeus (figs. 8j 9? & 10, I). Of considerable size, this niuseie 
arises from the internal surface of the antero-exterior margin of tlie 
pubic cartilage. It is inserted into the shaft of the femur from 
the proximal part of its anterior (extensor) surface down to the tibial 
condyle. 

Sartorius (%s. 8, 0, 10, & 11 , S), A long slender muscle, which 
I did not distinguish in Menopofna, and which I propose thus to 
name, arises from the fascia attached to the antero-outer margin of 
the pelvis, into which fascia fibres of the external oblique are in¬ 
serted, so that this muscle appears like a continuation downwards 
of that, i. of the external oblique. Passing downwards along the 
inner or tibial margin of the iliaeus, it is inserted into the inner side 
of the upper part of the tibia just above and on the inner (or tibial) 
side of the insertion of the gracilis. 


Fig. 10. 



Deeper nuiscles of outer Hide of hinder part of trunk and anterior part of tail, 
and of tho dorsal (extensor) side of riglit pelvic limb—the glutem 
7’ect‘m femoris, and extenavr lom/m dhjitormn being cut a;nd rellected. 

B, 1:1. Extensor hallucis. E. L. I). Extensor longus digitorum. Air. 0. Extonuil 
oblique. F. €, Fcmoro-midal. G. Gracilis. G.Md. Gluteus modi um. 
(r.Mi. Gluteus minimus. G.Mx. Gluteus maxim us. 1. Iliaeus. 1(. C\ 
Ilio-catidal. I,l\ Ilio-peroncal. iiMd Kcctus femoris. S, Sartorius. 
B.M. Semimembranosus. S.T* Semitendinosus. T.A.kT.A. l. Tibialis 
antieus. 

Gluteus maximm (figs. 9 & 10, G. Mx), This muscle is very 
like the one so named by me in Meuopoma, but it is rather more 
slender. It springs from the outside of the ilium, and, passing 
downwards, ends in an aponeurosis, which invests the knee anteriorly 
and passes to the upper part of the front of the tibia. 

The rectus femoris (figs. 9 & 10, very sitnilar in shape 
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and size to tbe gluteus maximus. Arising from the outer side of 
the iliumj it passes down beside the last-named muscle, and is 
inserted by aponeurosis into the inner side of the upper part of the 
tibia. 

Gluieus medius (?) (fig. 10, G.Md), Arising from the front of 
the ilium, this small muscle [lasses down beside the iliacus, and is 
inserted into the upper part of the outer side of the femur. 

Gluieus minimus (?) (fig. 10, G.Mi). This little muscular 
bundle passes from the posterior side of the ilium to the upper half 
of the posterior side of the shaft of the femur. 


Fig. 11. 



Beeper muscles of ventral or flexor surface of pelvic limbs, the graoiliSy semi- 
tendinosus, and semimembranosus being cut and reflected on tho riglit side, 
and the adducior also on tho left side. 

A, Adductor. B. Biceps. Ex, 0. External oblique. E. C. Femoro-caudal. 
id JX Flexor digitormn. F, H. Flexor hallucis. <r. Glracilis. /. 0* Ischio- 
cauclal L E. Isohio-femoral. /. P. Ilio-peroneal. S, Sartorius. 8, M, 
Semimembranosus. 8, T. Semitendinosus. 

Ischio-fe^noral (fig. 11, I. F). A very small muscle (which may 
perhaps answer to the quadratus femoris of higher animals) passes 
from the postero-external angle of the ischium to the head of the 
femur very near the acetabulum. 

IliO’-peroneal (figs. 10 & 11, Jf. P), A very long and slender 
muscle arises from the ilium, immediately beneath and closely 
connected with the gluteus maximus. It is inserted into the peroneal 
side of the fibula above its middle. 

The biceps (?) (fig. 11, P) is also a very slender muscle. It 
extends from the shaft of the femur, just below the insertion of the 
fenioro-caudal, downwards to the lower part of the fibula. 

TiMalis anticus (figs. 9 & 10^, P. ^ and P. ^ 1). This muscle 
seems to be double in Memhvanehm. It arises from the front of 
the distal end of the femur, and from the proximal parts of the tibia 
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and fibula. It is' inserted into the tarsus and lower part of the tibia 
on the inner side of the leg. The inner portion A. 1) is much 
like the extensor halhicis of Ilenopoina as to its origin, but it does 
not appear to descend below the shaft of the tibia. 

Peroneus (fig. 9, P). There is a muscle descending down the 
outer side of the leg, from the head of the fibula to the tarsus, 
as in Mempoma. 

The extensor longus digitorwn (figs. 9 & 10, F.L.l)) is a large 
sheet of muscle covering the front of the leg. It arises by a strong 
aponeurosis from the front of the distal end of the femur. Passing 
downwards, it goes to the digits. 

Extensor halhicis (i) (fig. 10, E. 11), A small muscle which I 
thus name, with doubt and hesitation, takes origin from the lower 
part of the fibula, and, crossing the limb obliquely, passes to the 
dorsum of the hallux. Except that this muscle appears only to 
go to the innermost digit, it has very ranch the appearance of an 
extensor brevis digitorum. 

Extensor brevis digitorum. This muscle seems to be entirely 
wanting, unless what I have doubtfully named extensor hallucis be 
really the extensor brevis. 

Fig. 12. 

7? 77-?- 

Deepest muscles of ventral or flexor surface of right pelvic lijnb, tlio/e.'iv/r 
(ligitoTum being cut and reflected. 

F. D, Flexor digitorum. F. H. Flexor hallucis. G. Gracilis. S, T, Soiniicn- 
dinosus. X Tibialis posticus ? 

Flexor digitorimi (figs. 8, 11, & 12, FAD). Subtriangular in 
shape, this muscle takes origin from the posterior surface of the 
peroneal condyle of the femur; thence expanding as it descends, it 
goes to the digits- 

Flexor hallucis (figs. 8 & 12, F. II). Beneath the muscle last 
described is a muscle which arises from the posterior surface of the 
fibula and goes mainly, if not entirely, to the most tibia! digit. 

On the peroneal Ijorder of this muscle, between it and the flexor 
digitorum, a delicate bundle of muscular fibres passes downwards 
(fig. 12, X) to the carpus. It is entirely hidden by the flexor 
digitorum, so as to be only visible on the removal or reflection of 
the latter. Is this delicate muscle the representative of the tibialis 
posticus ? 
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November 1 Itli^ 1869. 

George Busk, Esq., F.ll.S., V.P., in the Ckair. 

The Secretary read the list of additions to the Menagerie during 
the past four mouths, amongst which were particularly noticed;— 

1. A Giificharo, or Oil-bird (Steatornis caripensis), taken from 
one of the caves inhabited by these birds in Trinidad, and presented 
to the Society by the Hon. Arthur Gordon, C.M.Z.S., Governor of 
the Island (received June 29th). Mr. Gordon had started from 
Trinidad with six of these singular birds alive; but live of them had 
died upon the passage, and the present specimen had only survived 
a few days after reaching the Society's Gardens. Enough had been 
done, however, to show that it was quite possible, witli care and 
precaution, to bring the Guaebaro alive to this country. 

2. An example of a species of Macaque Monkey from the Anda- 
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man Islands, obtained at Port Blair, in 1864, by Capt. R, A. Brown, 
R.N., of H.M.S. 'Vigilant,’ and presented to the Society July 8th. 
This Macaque appeared to resemble most nearly the Pig-tailed 
Macaque (Macaeus nemestrinus):, and had a somewhat similar tail, 
but- appeared distinguishable by the different arrangement of the hairs 
on the head. In a notice of the habits of this Monkey in Land 
and Water’ for July 24th, 1869, Mr. Bartlett had proposed to call 
it M. andamanensisj which name would stand, if the validity of the 
species were confirmed by future investigations. 

A specimen of the Kusimanse, or Mangue {Crossarchus oh- 
scnrus)^ purchased July 8tli, a rare West-African Carnivore, which 
had not been exhibited in the Society’s Menagerie since the year 
1834^. 

4. Six Amherst’s Pheasants (Tliawnalea mnherstm^ deposited 
by Mr. J. J. Stone, F.Z.S., July 16tb. 

After many unavailing efforts, Mr. Stone had succeeded in adding 
this magnificent Pheasant to the list of introduced species. linfor- 
tunately, only one female survived to reach this country,—the rest 
being males, adult or in change of plumage. The female of the Am¬ 
herst’s Pheasant was previously unknown, but turned out, as might 
have been anticipated, to resemble nearly the corresponding sex in 
the Gold Pheasant {Thaumalea ficta)» Mr, Stone had received 
these birds from bis correspondent in Hankow; but Mr. Sclater had 
been informed by Mr, Swinboe that they had been originally ob¬ 
tained for him by a French missionary priest resident at Ta-kieii-iieou, 
at the foot of the Yimg-liiig mountains, in the further part of the 
province of Setchuen. The range of this bird was thus proved to 
extend from the Burmese frontier of Yunan (where it was obtained 
by Dr. Anderson t) into the province of Setchuen. 

5. An Owen’s Apteryx {Apteryx owenni), presented by the Ac¬ 
climatization Society of Otago, New Zealand, and received July 28tli, 
being the first example of this species received alive in Europe. 

6. A White-bellied Stork {Qiconia ahdmii)^ obtained by purchase 
July 29tb, being the first example of this rare species exlvibitcd 
alive in the Society’s Menagerie. 

7. A young pair of the recently discovered Long-tailed Deer of 
Northern Cliina (Elapkurus davidianm)^ presented to the Society 
by H.E. Sir Eutherford Alcock, K.G.B., II.B.M. Ambassador at 
the Court of Pekin. 

The expected arrival of a pair of this remarkable animal, had 
already been announced (P, Z. S.' 1868, pp. 210, 630). A coloured 
figure of them and complete account would he given in a paper on 
the Deer living in the Society’s Gardens, which was now being pre¬ 
pared for publication in the Society’s 'Transactions.’ 

8. A Pieurodele Newt {Eleurodeles walti)^ obtained in the vici¬ 
nity of Seville in Spain, and presented to the Society by Lord 
Lilford, F.Z.S., August I3tli. 

^ See Mr. Martin’s notice of the dissection of a si^ociinen of this animal, 
P. Z. 8.1834, p. 113. 

t See Dr. Anderson’s letters, aufeh, pp. lH et 278. 



Perodicficns pof/o. 


This rare Lemurine form had only been once before exhibited in 
the Society's Gardens, in 1848^. 

10. A fine young male of the Spanish Ibex (Copra hispanica), 
from the Sierra Hermosnra, in Southern Spain, presented to the 
Society by Major Howard Irby, of the 74th Highlanders, Septem¬ 
ber 4th. Unfortunately, the female of this species from the same 
locality, presented by the same generous donor in August 1868t, 
had died; but several correspondents of the Society were on the look 
out for examples of this animal, so that there were fair prospects of its 
becoming ultimately a permanent denizen of the Society’s Gardens. 

IL Three IslaniHen Gallinules, from Tristan d'Acunha (Galli- 
mla nmiotis^ Sclater, P. Z. S, l86i, p. 260, pi. xxx.), presented by 
E. L. Layard, Esq., F.Z.S., September 3rd. 

12. A superb Crested Eagle (BpuaM%is ormtm)i from Costa 
Rica, presented by Capt. J. M. Dow, F.Z.S., and received Septem¬ 
ber 27th, being the second example of this fine bird of prey exhi¬ 
bited in the Society’s Gardens. 

* See Keport of the Council for 1849, p. L5. also Mr. Sbues’s notes, 

p. 1. 

t See P. Z. B. 1808, p. 520, 
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The following extracts were read from a letter addressed to Mr. 
Grote, F.Z.S., by Dr. J. Anderson, C.M.Z.S,, dated Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, June 1 Ith, 1861): — 

I dare say you will remember that I made various futile attempts 
wlrile you were in Calcutta to procure living specimens of tiie Pigmy 
Hog of the Terai (Porcida salmnia). On these occasions I trusted 
to the kind promises of some of my friends in the neigliboiirhood of 
Darjeeling; but as they all failed in their uneducated endeavours, f 
sent my own collectors last March to the Terai to try wliat they 
could do. I am glad to say they have been successful, and I have 
now a line specimen of this remarkable little Oog before me while I 
write. It is a 3 ’oung male, but the natives assert that it is nearly 
fnli-growo. It measures 19 inches along the side, from the tip of 
the snout to the vent, and the tail is 21 lines in length. Jerdon is in 
error when he says that it has no mane; for iny specimen has a 
marked list of long black hairs down the back, intermixed with 
yellowish-brown hairs, and with others banded with the latter colour 
and black. The hairs over the rump are longer than in any other |)art 
of the body* The sides are sparsely covered with bright yellow-brown 
hairs, and with others banded like those on the dorsum. The mesial 
line of the ventral surface, from between the fore legs to tlie vent, is 
almost nude, with only a few short yellow hairs, The legs are very 
graceful, and suggest that this elegant little creature must test the 
running-qtialities of the dogs. The ears are full and round. The 
snout is Tuoderately long, but not so tapering as in the common 
Boar. Mr. Southby, of the Selim Tea-Estate, under whose care my 
collectors were, informs me that Porcula sahania is common in the 
Terai below Punkahlarri, and is found in herds of 500 in the low 
jungle. The natives inform him that its food consists of bulbs and 
roots I and that the female carries her brood, which usually num¬ 
bers three or four, for five or six months. It is very shy, and the 
Meehies trap it with nets and hunt it with dogs. A village will 
catch as many as four or five in a season, which they reckon from 
Januaiy to April; and when caught young it becoxiics easily domes* 
ticatetl, and is found tame about the villages. These wild people 
consider its flesh a great delicacy. 

1 have also been trying hard to get skins, skeletons, and living 
specimens of the Yakiu (Budorcas faitieoifor). i have within th(‘ 
last month received two very fine sltins of half-grown males, with 
small straight horns directed backwards. The? A'lishnees brought 
one of the specimens alive nearly as far as Dehrooghur. Tliis was 
ill answer to the reward I had offered of one Imndred rupees for a 
living specimen. I am afraid I shall not succeed in getting the 
beast alive to the plains, as it lives among the snow, being seldom 
seen below it. Major Stewart informs me that the Yakin is found 
in all the high ranges to the north-east of Dehrooghur, and is far 
from uncommon. The Mishnees, with their very inferior appliances 
to shoot and catch them, are nevertheless frequently dressed in their 
skins, or have a part of a skin with the hair on as an ornament, 
which would seem to indicate that they are numerous. The Mish- 
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iiees between the Brahmapootra and the Dihong say that the full- 
grown ones are so fierce that it wmild he impossible to briug them 
alive to Debrooghur. They are seen in pairs, and sometimes iii herds 
of twenty or more. They are swift of foot and good climbers« Why 
Jerdori should have excluded this interesting animal from the Indian 
fauna is a puzzle to me; for it is quite as Ilimalayaii as the Brown 
Bear and the Musk-deer, both of which are included in his book.’^ 


The following extracts were read from a letter addressed to the 
Secretary by Dr. George Bennett, B.Z.S., dated Sydoev, June loth, 
1869 :— 

“The Government steamer ‘Thetis’ having been sent to Lord 
Howe’s Island to investigate a case of homicide, among other gen¬ 
tlemen iiiterested in natural history, Mr. R. D. Fitzgerald, of the 
Surveyor-Generars department, obtainf'd leave to visit the island. 
To this gentleman I am indebted for the following information, 
more especially for the interesting account of the habits of the 
‘Wood-ben,’ a species of Rail now becoming rapidly extinct, pecu¬ 
liar to Lord Howe’s Island. The ‘Thetis’ left Sydney on the 26th 
of May, arrived on the 29th, and returned to Sydney on the 7th 
of June, 1869. The island is situated in lat. 31° 30' S., and 
long. 159° E. It is sixteen miles in circumference, miles in 
length, and averages about half a mile in width. The inhabitants 
are about thirty-five, including children. The produce of the island 
is maize, onions, potatoes, and bananas; the soil is rich, and the 
vegetation very luxuriant, among which palms, tree ferns, and the 
banyan fig are most conspicuous. Pigs and Goats run wild on the 
island, the former feeding principally upon the fruit of the palms. 

“Among the birds collected by Mr. Fitzgerald, I recognized spe¬ 
cimens of Merula vhdtincta, Zosterops stremus, Chalcophaps chry- 
mmhlora, and Fackycepkala guttiiralis. The most interesting bird 
procured, and of which only one was obtained, was the ‘Wood-hen.’ 
I recollect that in the year 1836 or 1837 the late Alexander 
Macleay, then Colonial Secretary of New South Wales, had several of 
these birds alive, which had been brought to liim from Lord Howe’s 
Island ; and he at that time expressed an intention of sending them 
to the Linnean and Zoological Societies, but I am not awaire whether 
tliey ever reached their destination. The White Gallinule, figured 
in Phillips’s ‘Voyage to Botany Bay,* and found only in Norfolk 
and Lord Howe’s Islaiids, is now extinct, as it is not seen at either 
of those islands. Mr. Fitzgerald, in the account he gave me, says, 

‘ The land birds are not numerous, probably not more than of twelve 
or thirteen distinct species. I observed:—-a little Green Pigeon; 
a Blackbird, having leaf-tossing habits and call-notes of that class 
of birds; a ZoateropSs or Silver-eye (of larger size than the species 
common about Sydney); a Pachycephala, or Thick-head, having 
the colonial appellation of “ Doctor ;*’ a Ilhipidiira^ or Fly-catcher 
(similar to oor Sydney sjiecies); a little ; and ^ Fachy- 

cephala with black and yellow plumage, seemingly identical witii 
P. gidturalis; a species of Kingfishera Crow-Shrike {Strepera 
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gracnlinal), and theWoocl-lien/’’ Tiie last-named !,)ird reminded me 
of a (!onncrake.” It is fiaid that there was formerly a large Pigeon 
on the island, now extinct. A lled-tailcd Tropic Pird (Phaekm 
plicenmirus) was procured; hut the oceanic birds, as far as noticed, 
were the same as those usually inhabiting the Australian sea.s. The 
Wood-hen’* is very peculiar in its habits, and tlic observations I 
made are as follows:—WTien ascending the mountain the guide 
stopped suddenly, 'as a note like two rasps of a saw was heard at 
some distance among the loose stones and ferns, and exclaimed That 
is a Wood-hen.” He then imitated the note of the bird, and the 
Wood-hen replied. He again tried the imitation, but the bird was 
silent. Another guide accompanying ns then struck the back of the 
tomahawk against a tree; again the bird answered; further strokes of 
the tomahawk were useless, no reply could be obtained. Then a dog 
was made to bark, and with effect; the call of the bird was again 
heard, and again and again as often as the sounds w^ere made and 
varied. At each time it was apparent that the bird was aj)proaching 
nearer and nearer to our position, until the bird ran out, apparently 
quite confused and bewildered, close to our feet. The dog that 
accompanied ns, and which had been kept back, was then set at 
liberty; be seized the bird and immediately killed it; otherwise it 
might have been captured alive. It was mentioned that had the dog 
been kept back and stones thrown at the bird, it would, on being 
merely grazed by one, retreat hut show itself again immediately. 
It appears that the noise made to attract the bird must be constantly 
varied, one continuous sound having no effect; chorus or scraps of 
songs, crowing of a cock, or any other noise with which the 
** Wood-hen” is unacquainted will attract its attention and draw the 
bird towards you; and the guide stated that even if a gnu was fired 
ail the Wood-hens” within hearing would show themselves. This 
being so, no wonder they arc becoming scarce, and will, no doubt, 
be soon extinct.’ ” 

la reference^' to this letter, Mr. P. L. Sclatcr exhibited a stnfFed 
specimen of the so-called ‘^Wood-ben,” which lunl been mounted 
from an example in spirits transmitted by Dr* Bennett to the Royal 
(College of Surgeons. Mr. Sclater stated tlnit, as sngg(‘sted in tlu^ 
letter, the bird was evidently a Rail of the genus !)ut 

apparently of a new species, for which he proposed tlie mime 

OcYoiioMus SYLVEWTRTS, sp. iiov, (Plate XXXV.) 

Oieagineo-fimm^'fere nmeo/or^ mhlvs dilnfioi\ ewpltu iaieri- 
km ei (jutture cineraeeo pauhim Imndu : remkjihv,^ rifjk mgro 
ungiiste trmfsfmeiatis: rotttro etpeddms ohmire eoriurm : hmg, 
iota 1 ]•(), aim rr2, eavdm 2*2, rontri a rktn 24), hmi 2d). 
llak in insula ‘‘Lord Howe” dicta, maris Anstraliani. 
llemarh.' —This Ocydromm is readily distinguishable from O. 
amiralu and 0. earlei of New Zealand by its small size, and Ijy tlie 
rufous colour of tlie wings, which are narrowly banded across with 
black. Besides the New-Zeaiand species, the only other member of 
this genus known to mens the 0. lafremaymms of'New Caledonia, 
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of wliicli a fifle living example is now in the Society’s Gardens^ pre¬ 
sented by J)i\ Bennett on the 10th of June last*. The last-named 
species appears to want entirely the rufous colour which ornaments 
the wings of the present bird and is also slightly apparent in 0. 
ausiralu. 


The Secretary read the following extract from a letter addressed 
to him by Mr, Morton Allport, F.Z.S., dated Hobart Town, 10th of 
August, 1869:— 

The experiment now going on for the introduction of Salmon to 
the rivers of this colony has elicited one important scientific fact, which 
maybe worth recording in the ‘Proceedings of the Zoological Society.’ 

“ Amongst the last shipment, which left Plymouth on the 8th of 
February, 1866, were 15,000 ova of Salmon Trout {8almo truttd)^ 
of which a fair percentage hatched. The bulk of the fry were per¬ 
mitted to follow their natural instinct, and proceeded to sea on their 
reaching the smolt stage; hut the Tasmanian Salmon Commissioners 
retained a few in a suitable pond having gravelly rapids adapted for 
spawniug-ground attached. Twelve of these fish attained weights 
varying from | Ib. to 1| lb.; and during the end of June and begin¬ 
ning of July last four pairs formed rids and deposited spawn, in 
which the embryo fish are now distinctly visible.” 


Mr. John W. Clark exhibited, and made remarks upon, some well- 
mounted and nearly perfect skeletons of the extinct Didine birds 
Biflus ineptus of Mauritius and Fezophaps solitaria of Eodriguez, 
belonging to the Cambridge University Museum. 


Mr. Edwin Ward exhibited a specimen of a variety of the common 
Woodcock (Seolopas rusticuld), in which the head was nearly black, 
and the back and breast mottled with the same colour. The speci¬ 
men was shot at Cromer, in Norfolk, and was stated to be the pro¬ 
perty of Mr. W. L. Barclay, 

Mr. T. J. Quelch exhibited a specimen of a supposed hybrid fish 
of the genus BJiombus, and made the following remarks upon it:— 

“This fish, for which at present there is no name, is caught on 
the Dutch coast, and, so far as I know, only in the spring time, 
when the trawlers from Hull and Grimsby commence fishing. It 
must be very scarce; for during the space of twenty years, in which 
time hundreds of thousands of Turbots and Brills have passed under 
my notice, I have not seen more than six or seven of this description, 
out of which I have secured the one exhibited, two for the Museum, 
one for Mr, Buckland, and one for Mr. Jonathan Couch. 

“ It resembles the Turbot in shape, but the head is like the Briil. 
It has neither the spiny protuberances of the Turbot nor the scaies 
of the Brill, but is thickly covered with small horny plates, a sort of 
^ See I^ Z. S. (mtea, p. 431. 
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compromise between tlie two. From «rll these circumstances I con¬ 
clude it to be a hybrid between the Turbot (^lUwnihu^s fjtaiiunms) and 
Brill (M. and as such I submit it to your judgment. 

®‘This specimen is a male, and had the milt well developed; the 
one Mr. Bucklaiid has is a female, and the ova were in a similar 
condition.’^ 


The following papers were read ;— 

1. Oii the Anatomy of the Protclcs, Proteles cristatus (Span - 
man). By William Henry Flower, P.R.S., F.Z.S., 
Hiiuterian Professor of Comparative Anatomy, and Con¬ 
servator of the Mnseum, Iloyal College of Surgeons of 
England. 

(Plate XXXVI.) 

The first published indication of the existence of this very remark¬ 
able animal is contained in SparrmaiTs travels; but as his account 
of it has been overlooked by most subsequent writers, 1 will quote 
it in full:— 

^*An animal of the height of eighteen inches was known to the 
farmers here [Agter Bruntjes Hoogte, up the Klein Visch River] 
by the name of the grey jackal^ as it approaches pretty near the 
common jackal in size, as well as in the shape of its head and hotly ; 
but, to judge from the teeth alone, as far as I can recollect them at 
present, the grey jackal seems rather to bear the characteristic 
marks by which the viimTa, or weasel kind, is distinguished in the 
‘ System of Nature,’ edit. xii. 

The hair with which the grey jackal was covered was a mixture 
of light grey and black; so that this creature was of a darkish ash- 
coiour all over, excepting towards the tip of the tail, which for the 
length of three inches w'as quite black ; it was besides pretty bushy, 
and reached dowm to the animaFs heels. The hairs, indeed, over 
the whole body were pretty long and soft, but on the back they were 
about twice as long as in the other parts, so that they appeared to 
form a brush or comb; for which reason this animal may for the 
present be called the mverra erktaia. I say for the ;preseniy as 
well on account that the stulfed skin of this creature was stolen out 
of my waggon 'by some hounds with which we had been out a hunt¬ 
ing, before I had time to draw up a nmre accurate description of it, 
as likewise because it is very difficult as vet to define the genera 
belonging to tlie order of feree. I made a drawing of the grey 
Jackal’s liver, and on going to examine it with this view, I found it 
divided in a singular manner. The right lung had four lobes, and 
the left three. The stomach had nothing hut ants in it, or, to speak 
more properly, the white teimdtes before mentioned; yet, that it 
may not be supposed from this circumstance that the animal here 
spoken of belongs to the genus of the Myrmeco^yhuya of Linnaeus, 
it may be proper to mention here that the character of this genus is 
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tlie total want of teeth, and that, exclusively of our Swedish bears/ 
the Hottentots themselves are likewise very fond of this food” 

Subsequently M. Delalande brought three specimens from South 
Africa to the Paris Museum, These, after receiving some prelimi¬ 
nary notices from both G. and P. Cuvier and Desmarest, formed the 
subject of a detailed descriptive and illustrated memoir by M. Isidore 
Geoftroy St.-Hilairef, in w^hieh the animal is distinctly characterized, 
and named Proteles lalandii^ the author having apparently been 
unacquainted with SparrmaiPs previous notice J. 

Although Isidore Geoffroy recognized the position of the animal 
as belonging to a genus distinct from, but allied to, Hyoina^ and 
although Cuvier had previously called it provisionally a ^'Genette 
hyhidide'^ De Blainviile, in describing and figuring its skeleton in 
his great work on Osteology, places it among the Canid(B^ treating it 
as if it only formed a subsection of the genus Canis^ and endeavours 
to justify this position by its osteological characters. 

In my remarks on the value of the cranial characters in the clas¬ 
sification of the Carnivora, laid before the Society last January, 1 
endeavoured to show that, as far as the cranial characters alone can 
indicate, its true position is intermediate between two groups, which 
1 regard as nearly related, viz. the Hymnidce and the Vimrridm, and 
that it is rather with the lierpestine section of the latter family that 
its relationship lies. 

Proteles has hitherto been known only by the skin, skeleton, and 
dentition, no anatomist having had an opportunity of examining any 
other portion of its organization. 

The arrival in the Society’s Gardens early in the })reseiit year of 
three fine specimens, shipped from Port Elizabeth, and the subse¬ 
quent death of one of them (on June 13th), has enabled me to 
supply some of the information that has been until now so great a 
desideratum. 

External Characters. 

The animal was a male and fully adult (see Plate XXXVIL). Its 
length, from the tip of the nose to the end of the hair on the tail, 
was 3' 4'^ from the tip of the nose to the root of the tail 2^ 3^', 
the length of the tail, without the hair, lO^'/ .the length of the head 
the greatest width of the head at tlie zygomata 3''* * * § C ; from 
the shoulder-joint to the elbow 6", from the elbow to the wrist 
from the wrist to the tip of the middle claw 5^'b from the hip-joint 

* A Yojago to tlie Cape of dood IIopc &c., from the Year 1772 to 177G, by 
Andrew fepamiian, ALB. Tranwlated from the 8-wedisli original. London, 
1780. VoL ii. p. 177. 

t Memoires du Museum d’Histoire iSriturollo, tome xi. 1824, p.^354. 

I M. St.-Hiiaire gives the following explanation of the signifieaiion of the 
generic name winch he gave to this animal:—“‘Be irpo, devant, ct de reXijus, 
purfait, complet. Je prends ici cc dernier mot comme equiyaleiit de pcnfadac- 
“ Le nom rappeliora que les pieds anterieurs du nouvel animal sent 
complcts, quant au noinbre des doigts, p*y opposition aveo ceiix de la hyene qui 
ne sont que tetradactyleB” {loc, cit. p. 355). 

§ Ossemons Fos.siles, t. iv. p. 388 (1823). 
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to the knee from the knee to the ankle 6]-'^ from the heel to 
the tip of the middle claw 

The head is very broad and depressed posteriorly. It suddenly con¬ 
tracts in front of the eyes into a depressed, rather broad, and obtusely 
pointed muzzle, rather dilated laterally in front of its posterior con¬ 
striction, and obliquely truncated at the apex from below upwards. 
The “ muffle’® is covered with a naked, black, and finely tuberculated 
skill. The nostrils are quite lateral, in the form of a longitudinal but- 
toiihole-Iike slit, *5'^ long, with the anterior end rounded, dilated, and 
turning upwards. They are *5^^ apart iu front, and *9'' posteriorly. 

On the under surface of the muffle is a longitudinal median groove, 
continued through the upper lip. The whole of the muzzle, or that 
part of the face in front of the eyes, is covered with a soft, dark 
brown or blackish, almost naked skin, having only very minute, 
delicate, light-coloured downy hairs, with a few scattered longer 
(‘3" to ‘d.") hairs on the upper lip, and on each side seven or eight 
stout black vibrissse or whiskers, the longest of which are The 
lower lip and chin are also clothed only with soft downy hair, and a 
few scattered longer hairs in front. The true’hairy covering of the 
skin cornmeiices a little in front of a line drawn through the angle 
of the mouth and the anterior angle of the eye, though the compa¬ 
rative nakedness of the muzzle extends on each side quite up to the 
eyes. There are a few slender black vibrissse above the anterior 
corner of the eye, a single stout one an inch behind the angle of the 
mouth, and a group of three or four close to the middle line below, 
between the rami of the jaws, on a level with the angle of the mouth. 

The distance from the tip of the nose to the anterior angle of the 
eye is 2''*7; the length of the orifice of the lids is *8'^; from the tip 
of the nose to the angle of the mouth 

The edges of the eyelids are of the same dusky colour as the 
muzzle. The upper lid has a row of fine black cilia *3^' in length. 
There are none on the low^er lid. There is a well-developed nictita¬ 
ting membrane, white, with a dusky edge. The iris is dark brown ; 
the pupil appeared to be nearly circular; the diameter of the cornea 
is ;6'h The axis of the eye is directed nearly forwards. 

The ears are large, erect, and pointed; their external surface is of 
a dusky })urplish-brown eoloiu*, and but sparingly covered with hair, 
except at the edges, wlicre short, light brown hair grows more abun¬ 
dantly, but there is nothing like a tuft or pencil at the end. The 
inner surface of the pinna is white, naked at the central parts, ami 
hut thinly clothed with hair at the sides and towards the tip. The 
anterior edge is nearly straight and flattened outwards. The hinder 
edge is proclueed near the base into a slight ‘'lobule,” with a hollow 
to its inner side, separated from the “ concha,” or main concavity of 
the pinna, by a well-marked ridge. There is no distinct tragus. In 
the deep part of the hollow of the pinna, close to its base, are two 
small transverse corrugated folds. The length of the pinna is 4^^-2, 
its greatest breadth 2''*3. 

The animal appears to be perfectly digitigracle. All the feet have 
strong, blunt, subcorapressed, non-retractile, slightly curved claws. 
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Tlie fore foot has five toes; the third and fourth nearly equal in 
length; the second and fifth slightly shorter and equal"; the firsts 
or pollex, very much shorter, its claw being midway between the 
wrist-joint and the claws of the other toes. The hind foot has only 
four, subequal toes : the fourth slightly the longest; the third almost 
equal to it; the second and the fifth also nearly equal, but the second 
slightly the shorter of the two. Each foot has a single palmar or 
plantar naked pad, and one pad to each toe. 

Tlie fur generally consists of a thick, soft, woolly, rather long and 
loose, wavy under-fur, interspersed with sparsely scattered straight stiff 
hairs, which project beyond the others. There are fewest of these on 
the under surface, and they increase in relative number above. In a 
broad band along the back, extending from the occiput to the root of 
the tail, these stiffer hairs are elongated into a crest or mane, w^hich 
falls over to one or the other side when the animal is quiescent, but 
can be erected when it is irritated. This crest is longest on the neck 
and shoulders, where the individual hairs attain the length of 8'^ 

On the face and cheeks the hair is short and stiff, gradually 
lengthening and becoming softer in passing backwards to the neck; 
on the throat it is soft and short; on the feet, below the wrists and 
hocks, the hair is comparatively short, stiff, and adpressed. The 
upper surface of the toes is thickly covered, the hair reaching to near 
the middle of the claws. The upper and under surface of the webs 
between the toes are nearly naked; but their edges are fringed with 
long stiff hairs, which project between the naked pads of the toes. 

The hair is worn off from a small rounded patch in front of each 
wrist-joint, as if the animal were in the habit of going on its ^‘knees’’ 
There is also a rounded bare patch, *3'' in diameter, on the under 
surface of each heel; this appears normal and not worn. The rest 
of the hinder part of the tarso-metatarsal region is covered with 
hair as far as the plantar pad. 

The tail is covered with long, stiff, bristly hair; that on the upper 
surface longest (5^') and forming a kind of crest, so that the whole 
tail appears compressed from side to side. The crest of the back is 
not quite continuous with that of the tail, as the long stiff hairs are 
almost wanting at the root of the tail. 

The general ground-colour of the woolly fur all over the animal is 
a pale yellowish or reddish brown. The throat is paler, almost 
white. The chest, abdomen, and limbs are of a brighter or redder 
tint. The upper parts, from the greater admixture of the long stiff 
hairs, have a greyish hue, these hairs being yellowish white, with 
more or less of the tip black. Where they are very long, as in the 
mane and tail, besides a considerable portion of the tip being black, 
there is also a broad dark band across the hair, and in the extremely 
long hairs of the shoulders there are two bands. The greater part 
of the tail and the free edge of the mane is thus quite black. 

^ Mr, Bartlett infonns me that this is the habit botli of ProteJes and the 
H’yjenas, especially wlien fighting, lie attributes it, at least in the case of the 
Ilytenas, to an instinctive dread lest their feet should be seized and crushed by 
the, powerful jaws of their adversary. 
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The upper part of the head is dark grey. The dorsal surface of 
the fore feet is dark brown; the j)osterior 5 or palmar, surhice pale 
yellowish brown. The anterior, or dorsal, surface of the hind fcct 
is pale brown, mottled or irregularly handed with dark, and becoming 
cpiite dark at the toes. ■ The hair on the posterior surface of the feet 
is pale, that on the edges of the webs of the toes very dark. 

Besides the general colour of the woolly Iniir mentioned above, 
there are certain conspicuous black bands or stripes, arranged as 
follows:—An oval longitudinal spot on the side of tlie neck ; three 
nearly vertical bands on the shoulder, of which the hinder one is 
much the longest; some irregular bauds across the outer side of the 
forearm ; three vertical bands on the flank, of whicli tlie most poste¬ 
rior is the shortest; a long band across the upper part of the thigli, 
inclining oblicpiely downwards and forwards, from the rump to the 
knee ; and some irregular bands on the outside of the thigh and leg. 

The general resemblance of the animal externally to a small 
Striped Ilysena has often been noticed, and is well exempliiied in 
the living specimens in the Society’s Gardens. It should be re¬ 
marked that there is a considerable variation in the tone of the 
colour of the different individuals in the collection, the one which 
was first received being much lighter or greyer generally, and having 
the dark bands much less distinctly marked, than the specimen 
which is the subject of the present notice. 

Brain. 

The brain, generally speaking, is broad and rather depressed. Its 
form and proportions, and the disposition of its surface-markings, are 
shown in the accompanying figures (figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4, pp, 480,481). 

The olfactory lobes are large. The corpora albicantia were quite 
distinct from each other posteriorly, though blended in front. I 
observed nothing in the base of the brain or in the form of the cere¬ 
bellum or medulla oblongata notably different from those parts in 
other Carnivora. 

The most characteristic j)ortion of the brain, the cerebral hemi- 
spberes, requires more atteniioiL The lengtli of each hemisphere 
before hardening in spirit was exactly 2^'; the greatest breadth of 
the pair Seen from above they form a broad oval, rounded at 

each end, slightly broader behind than in front. They are rather 
flattened above- The convolutions are simple, and clearly marked 
. by deep sulci, with very few secondary furrows. 

The Sylvian fissure (fig, 2, S) on the outside of the liemis|>here, 
rather in front of the mididie, is well marked, and runs upwards and 
backwards for a distance of a little more than half an inch, its supe¬ 
rior extremity being slightly inclined forwards. As is usual among 
the Carnivora, the convolutions or gyri are arranged in a series of 
arches around and above tliis fissure. 

There are three such gyri. The first, or lowest (i f), commences 
in the frontal lobe, above the supraorbital fissure (0), in commou 
with the next; it'ascends to the top^ of the Sylvian fissure, bends 
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backwards at a right angle, and then descends to the temporal lobe, 
its posterior limb being twice the breadth of the anterior, and in¬ 
dented by a vertical tissure parallel to the Sylvian. 

The second, or middle gyrus {mm), surrounds the last in the 
whole of its extent, commencing in the frontal and ending in the 
hinder part of the temporal lobe. At its ])osterior superior angle it 
is partly interrupted in front by a short sulcus, which runs upwards 
and backwards from the posterior part of the main sulcus separating 
the inferior from the middle gyrus. 

The third, or superior gyrus (5 s) may be considered to commence 
ill the supraorbital region*, whence it extends along the upper part 
of the hemisphere, bordered within by the great longitudinal fissure, 
as far as its posterior extremity. Anteriorly it is broad, and is sharply 
folded on itself in a sigmoid manner,—first winding round the supra¬ 
orbital sulcus (0), and then round the crucial sulcus (0), which runs 
almost directly outwards from the great longitudinal fissure for the 
distance of half an inch, very near the anterior end of the hemisphere. 
On the inner surface of the hemisphere (fig. 4) the superior gyrus 
is seen to extend completely round the border, hounded below by 
the calloso-marginal sulcus, and interrupted near the front by the 
crucial sulcus. It terminates by joining the middle external sulcus 
at the posterior apex of the hemisphere. It has several indentations 
on its surface, notably a longitudinal one near its hinder end. 

On the inner surface of the hemisphere, below the calloso-marginal 
sulcus, is the ‘^Onternar’ gyrus of Leuret (fig. 4, hh), which sur¬ 
rounds the corpus callosum, and may be traced backwards and down¬ 
wards, around the great opening through which the crus passes into 
the hemisphere to form the great prominence of the temporal lobe. 
As the sulcus on the concave side of the lower part of this gyrus forms 
the hippocampus major, it may be called the hippocampal gyrus. 

There are thus four distinct gyri—an inferior, middle, and supe¬ 
rior external, and an internal or hippocampal gyrus. 

I am not aware of any published description or figure of the brain 
of Hymna ; but a specimen is preserved in the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, the species, unfortunately, not recorded. This 
brain has the gyri and sulci of the cerebral hemisphere arranged on 
exactly the same plan as those of Froteles; but being a larger brain, 
the secondary sulci are rather more marked. The whole brain is 
rounder in form, both breadth and height lieing greater propor¬ 
tionally to length than in Froteles, and consequently the three ex¬ 
ternal gyri make higher and shorter arches. 

The cerebral convolutions of the Felidee also arranged on the 
same pattern, but are rather more complexf. On the other hand, 

Leuret, determines this portion of the brain-surface as a distinct (supra- 
mLital ) gjrus. , ' ' 

t The uniform character of the cerebral convolutions in various species of 
Felldm was pointed out by Owen (“ On tbe Anatomy of the Cheetah,” T. Z. S. 
vol. i. p. 13o). Much valuable information and some excellent figures of the 
brains of the Carnivora are contained in Leiiret’s ‘Anat, Comp, du Systeme 
Nerveux,’ vol. i. 
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Upper iirface of the brain; natural size, 

€, Crucial sulcus, i. Inferior external gyrus, m. Middle external gyrus, 
.V. Superior external gyrus. 

Fig. 2. 



S 

Side 'view of the brain; natural size. 


those of the Vwernd<B present another variation of the same pattern 
in the direction of simplicity. For working out all the modifica¬ 
tions of the brain-convolutions of the Garnivoraj, a largeii number of 
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Fig. 3. 



Under surface of the brain; natural si^e. 

S, Sylvian fissure. 0. Supraorbital sulcus, h. Hippocampal gyrus. 


Fig. 4. 



Inner surface of cerebral hemisphere; natural sixe. 


specimens would be required than is at present accessible; but the 
series in tbe Museum of the College of Surgeons is sufficiently exten¬ 
sive to show that they will furnish important indications of affinity, 
and that these indications correspond remarkably with the evidence 
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afforded hj characters of tlie cranium, digestive and reproductive 
organs 

The Dogs (Cijmidea) are very iiuiform in their cei'cbral characters, 
having always four distinct and regular gyri surronuiUng the fissure 
of Sylvius, which is short and approaching a vertical direction. The 
first* * * § and second arched gyri have the anterior and posterior limbs 
equal, the third has the ]>osterior limb broad and liiforcated. 

All the other Carnivora have only three arched gyri on the outer 
surface, the first, or lower one of the Dogs, being either wanting or 
concealed beneath the second, within the fissure of Sylviusf. 

In the Arctoidea the fissure of Sylvius is ratlier long and slopes 
backwards; the inferior gyrus has the limbs long, corresponding 
with the length of the Sylvian fissure; the anterior rather narrower 
than the posterior (especially in the true Bears); the middle gyrus 
is moderate and equal-limbed; the iip})er one large, very broad in 
front, and distinctly marked off from the second posteriorly as far 
as near the lower border of the temporal lobe The crucial fissure 
is long and oblique, and situated further back than usual. 

In the Mluroidea the Sylvian fissure is moderate and nearer to 
the vertical than in tiie last group. The gyrus which immediately 
surrounds it is wide, especially the posterior limb, which is generally 
twice the width of the anterior, and is divided by a vertical fissure, 
well marked in the Cats and Hyeenas. In the Cats the anterior 
limb is also partially divided. In the Civet both limbs are simple§. 
The second gyrus is moderate and simple. The superior gyrus is 
wide in front, but small posteriorly, the sulcus which separates it 
from the second not extending quite to the hinder apex of the 
hemisphere. 


Mouth, Tongue, etc. 


The incisor teeth, both above and below, were worn down almost 
level with the gums; the ends of the canines were also truncated 
and broken. Behind the canines there were but tliree teeth above 
and two below on each side, all, as usual, quite small and riidi- 
nientary, 

Tiie roof of the mouth is broad and nearly flat. It has four 
strongly marked, sharp-edged, curved ridges passing completely across 
from side to side, with the concavity of their curve turned back¬ 
wards. The first is between the incisors and the canines; the sceont! 
is opposite to the latter. The middle of the fourth ridge is one 


* “ On the Valnc of the (.•baracXers derived from tiie Base of ilio Onmiiim 

in tlio ChiKHitieaiion of i\m Carnivora” (P. Z. 8. hSfih, p. 4). 

1‘ In the lij/tma its hinder limb is partly exposed. 

$ Except in. tlie smaller members of the genus Mifufeia, where tlic sulcus se- 
paratingyhe superior from tho middle gyrus is less produced posteriorly than in 
others of the group. In Gcdicfh vitiaia^ howevu^r, tho brain is quito a miniature 
of that of a Boar; but the middle c?onvoluiion is united with the npp<T one at 
its superior anterior angle. According to Leiirct, a similar union is Ibimd in 
the Otters, 

§ The Surioats agrees with the Hyimias rather than with tlie. Civets in the 
general characters of its brain-convolutions. 
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inch beliiiicl the incisors. Behind these are four more ridges, which 
do not pass across the middle line, being interrupted for a short 
space ; and each half ridge forms an arch by itself, having both ends 
directed backwards. The last two are much smaller than the others. 
Between the foremost ridge and the incisor teeth are three not very 
distinct proiniiieuces of the mucous membrane, the largest of the 
three being in ibe middle. On the depressed surfaces between the 
ridges, especially between the fifth and seventh, are numerous small, 
rounded, white tubercles. The palate behind the last ridge (which 
is 2'^‘2 from the incisor teeth) is quite smooth. 

There is no distinct uvula, only a median thickening of the arched 
posterior margin of the soft palate. The tonsils form prominent, 
oblique, narrow ridges on the sides of the fauces, half an inch in 
length. 

The tongue is large, flat, rather spatulate, and very soft or lax in its 
tissues- Its length is 6'', and its greatest breadth (I " behind the apex) 
i"’8. The fraenum is attached nearly three inches from the apex. 

The circumvallate papillae are rather small and only two in number, 
placed in the usual region of the tongue and half an inch apart. 
The dorsal surface of the tongue behind these papillae is soft and glan¬ 
dular, and bears scattered, long, soft and j)ointed papillae. All the 
middle portion of the dorsum is thickly covered with minute conical 
papillse, with their apices directed backwards and towards the middle 
line. Interspersed with these are numerous circular, rather flat- 
topped fungiform papillse. Bather in front of the middle of the 
dorsum, where the tongue begins to widen somewliat, the conical 
papillm increase in size, and are gradually transformed into papillae 
of very peculiar form, which cover the whole of the anterior third 
of the organ. These are very conspicuous (being quite white and 
very hard), short, rounded cones, or bosses, set in a smooth, soft, 
pink membrane. Their average diameter is upwards of inch, and 
the distance between them nearly equal to the diameter. At the 
margin and apex of the tongue they gradually diminish in size. In 
the fore part of this curious patch the axes of the papilke are ver¬ 
tical to the plane of the dorsum of the tongue; but posteriorly their 
apices point backwards and they are flatter, and, as before said, pass 
insensibly into the minute conical papillse of the middle part of the 
tongue. I am not aware of any lingual papillae exactly like these. 
In however, there is a central rouxided patch of coosi[)icu- 

ously enlarged conical papillse near the apex of the tongue. 

Ill the septum of the tongue, near the extremity, is a very small 
subcylindrical lytta, proportionally smaller than in Hywm. 

The submaxiilary glands are of very large size, composed of very 
distinct large lobules, and of a bright yellow colour, having when 
iVesh much the appearance of fat. The anterior end of each gland 
jibuts against the angle of the jaw, or rather the masseter muscle 
covering it; the posterior against the transverse process of the 
atlas. Above it is in contact with the inferior surface of the carti¬ 
laginous meatus auditorius externus. Superficially it is covered by 
the platysma. In general form it is pear-shaped, having the large 

Peoc. Zool. Soc.— 1869, No. XXXII. 
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endj wliicli is flattened and has a rounded outline, turned backwards. 
The front end is truncated, or, rather, hollowed to receive the angle 
of the jaw, and has a .short process projecting inwards. The gland 
is, moreover, bent upoti itself nearer the anterior than the posterior 
end, at an angle which varies according to the position of tlie head 
of the animal; when the head is stretched forwards it is straight¬ 
ened, and then measures 2'^*2 in length. The greatest vertical 
thickness is Th 

The duct (Wharton’s) leaves the gland on the internal surface, near 
the anterior extremity. It is of the thickness of a small crow-quill, 
and runs forwards, internal to the external pterygoid muscle, between 
this and the mucous membrane, and along the door of the mouth, 
to just in front of the fraeiiuni of the tongue, where it terminates in 
an orifice situated on the inferior surface of a flattened leaf-like pro¬ 
jection of the mucous membrane with a dentated edge. This process 
is *2'' in length, of the same bre<adth, and its inner edge is less than 
from the median line. 

The sublingual gland is long and narrow, and is in contact with 
the outer side of AVharton’s duct for nearly the whole of its length. 
Its duct opens on the inferior surface of the same sublingual process, 
to the outer side of the orifice of Wharton’s duct. 

The epiglottis forms about half a cylinder, with an internal dia¬ 
meter of half an inch, and a length of *7'h Its free extremity is 
rounded and everted. 

The anterior portion of the thyroid cartilage is narrow vertically 
(*4^^ in middle line), forming a wide rounded arch above, and with no 
fissure (as in the Bears) on the lower margin. Posteriorly its aim 
form broad, well-marked, ascending and descending cornua, of which 
the former is broadest and most rounded. The posterior border is 
nearly straight, 1"T in height. The cricoid cartilage in the middle 
line in front is only deep ; posteriorly it is very high (*95''), 
rising to form a pointed apex in the middle line. The inferior 
border is nearly straight, with slight undulations, all round. The 
arytenoids are broad and low, placed very laterally, so that they do 
not rise .so high as the apex of the cricoid. 

The vocal cords form on each side two broad, flat, contiguous 
bands, with parallel borders, *45" long, and ’do" (the two) from 
above downwards, about equal in sissc, and separated only by a slight 
groove, without any ventricle. The upper (or false) cord is softer 
and more roundedthe lower flatter and firmer, and more fibrous 
in appearance, Alioye; the rounded margin of the upper (*or(l, and 
separating it from the lateral part of the base of the epiglottis, is a 
deep narrow sinus’^. , ■ 

It will be observed that the structure of the larynx accords more 
with that of the'^Teiidds than 'of either the Cmiuke or Urddie^ as 
described by Cuvierf, though not precisely agreeing with eitlier. I 

* C. Mayer says, in Hymnci afrlata only one voeal cord, the lower one, is 
present, and is broad and thick with folds, without ventricle” ITober don Ban 
des Organes dor Stimme,” Kova Acta Acad. Natunc Curios, vol xxiii. 1851, p. 094, 

t Lemons d’Anatomic Oomparee, 2nd edit, tome viii, p. 780 (1840). 
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liave, uiifortiiiiately, not tlie materials at hand for a comparison with 
the larynx of an llyoena. 

The thyroid bodies are unconnected with each other. Each is 
flattened, subtriangular, broad at the upper end, which reaches just 
above the lower border of the cricoid cartilage, and ending in a nar¬ 
row tongue-shaped inferior prolongation. The entire length is 
the greatest breadth 

The hyoid arch consists of the number of hones usual in the Car¬ 
nivora. The basihyal is straight and narrow, nearly flat in front, 
rounded and slightly concave (from side to side) behind, expanded 
at the ends, *8'' long. The thyro-hyals are slightly curved, thick at 
their basal, and flattened and expanded at their thyroidal ends, 

The three bones of the superior cornu are of equal length, *6^'; the 
distal, or that nearest the basihyal, is the stoutest, and has a promi¬ 
nent flattened expansion of the inner border, the edge of which is 
turned backwards; and the whole bone has a considerable inward 
curve. The middle bone is simple, flattened, and slightly curved; 
the proximal (stylo-hyal) is very slender, except at the extremities, 
slightly curved, and twisted upon itself. 

Thoracic Viscera. 

The tracheea is 5^' in length, and *55" in average width. It has 
thirty-six cartilaginous rings. It divides into two very short bronchi, 
which pass olf nearly horizontally, and after a course of not more 
than y" enter tiie roots of the lungs, each dividing into as many 
branches as there are lobes to the lungs. The right bronchus is 
rather shorter than the left. 

The lungs are deeply divided into distinct lobes—the right into 
four, the left into three. The mode of division is as follows:— 
horizontal fissure separates each lung into two nearly equal portions; 
the lower one, slightly the larger, has no further division ; the upper 
one is separated into two by a fissure running obliquely downwards 
and backwards from the middle of the anterior border to join the 
horizontal fissure near the posterior border of the lung; this sepa¬ 
rates from the upper a middle lobe, which is the smallest of the 
three. These divisions and lobes are almost exactly similar on the 
two sides; but the anterior margin of the left middle lobe has two 
deep notches, altogether wanting in the right. 

On the right side a distinct lobe (the ‘‘azygous lobe”) is super- 
added, having no corresponding portion on the leit. It is triangular, 
about the size of the middle lobe, and placed on the inner side of 
the lung, its root being between those of the middle and inferior 
lobes. It lies to the inner side of the latter, behind the heart. 

This arrangement of the lung-lobes is that which obtains in the 
Carnivora generally. In the lungs of an Hymua {M. etriatal)^ No. 41, 
Stores, Mus. E. C. S., the divisions are precisely similar, except that 
the clefts on the anterior edge of the left middle lobe are wanting. 
The same is the case in the lungs of an Herpestes, 

The heart is short and broad. The aortic arch, as usual in the 
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allied forras^ gives off two main branches close togetlier; the firsts 
after a course of *6'^ divides into the two carotids and the right sub¬ 
clavian ; the second is the left subclavian. 

Abdominal Viscera. 

On opening the abdominal cavity, the liver was seen extending 
across the anterior part, occupying apparently as mucli of the Icit 
as the right side; next to it was seen a portion of tlie transversely 
lying stomach, then the great omentum (c|uitc destitute of hit) 
completely concealing all the other viscera. 

In the peritoneal cavity were numerous-, very slender, white, hair¬ 
like, very stiff and clastic Nematode worms, 2.V' long; some few, 
otherwise similar in appearance, were of a blackish colour'^'. There 
were no Entozoa within the intestinal canal. 

The stomach and the upper half of the small intestine were dis¬ 
tended with straw, a closely impacted mass of whieli produced an 
fibsolute obstruction to the passage, evidently the cause of the ani¬ 
mals death. The way the intestines were twisted and knotted, 
together with niimeruiis partial invaginations, showed that violent 
peristaltic movements had taken place without successfully overcoming 
the obstruction. The mucous membrane was also severely congested 
at several spots. The lower half of the small intestines and the colon 
were contracted and almost empty. 

The stomach (fig. 5) was short and rounded, consisting of a large 
and globular left end or fundus, into the upper part of which the 
rather narrow oesophagus enters, and a comparatively small pyloric 
prolongation, divided in the middle by a slight constriction. The 
walls are very thick and muscular, especially towards the pyloric 
endf. Before its removal from the body it measured in length; 
its diameter, from the entrance of the oesophagus to the opposite 
point of the great curvature, was 

The interior of the stomach may be divided into three distinct 
portions 1. The left end or cardiac portion, with a perfectly smooth 
pale-coloured lining membrane. 2, The middle portion, with a softer, 
granular-looking redder lining, and hearing a series of strongly marked 
longitudinal ridges or folds of the mucous membrane, most prominent 
and largest at the greater curvature, and extending over the lower 
two-thirds of the circumference, but wanting on the upper tliird, or 
that jiext the lesser curvature; they are nearly parallel, though 
more a|>proximated to each other near the pylorus, and diverging 
towards the ftindus, corresponding in this with the gradual enlarge¬ 
ment of the walls of the cavity in this direction. 3. In the narrow 
right extremity of tlie stomach extending 2'^ from the pylorus, the 
mucous membrane is again smooth, or only slightly raised into some 

* Some of these have been fonvardod to Dr. Oobbokl for oxaininaiion. JIo 
reports that they belong to a species hitherto undeseiibcd, and proposes io gih'e 
an account of their structure at an early meeting of the Sociefy. 

t Daubenton describes the walls of the stomach in die llyiiena as thin and 
semitransparent. 
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irregular loiigitiidiual folds, not continuous with those described 
above. The epitliclium here is very thick and white. Immediateljr 
above the pylorus the cavity is dilated on the right or great-curva¬ 
ture side. The opening of the pylorus is much contracted, and 
crescentic, being bounded by a strong transverse ridge rather more 
than half encircling tlie tube on the right or*^ great-curvature side, 
and by an oblong very prominent valvular projection on the side of 
the lesser curvature*^, which fits into the concavity of the opposite 
crescentic ridge. 


Fig. 5. 

0 D 



Btoinacli, ai‘t,(?r being lia,rdciied by distention with spirit, and the removal of a 
portion of the anterior parictes: taken from the front; the drawing should 
luwe been reversed; lialf the natural size. 

0. (Esophagus. I>. I^uodenum. P. Pylorus, 

The small intestine, after it was laid open, measured 9' from 
the pylorus to the ileo-csecal valve. The circumference at the upper 
part was diminishing to at the lower end. There was no 
trace of valvulae conniventes. The villi were abundant, especially 
near the upper part. Agminated glands commenced 2^^ below the 
pylorus; the first was circular (*3^^ in diameter); the largest was oval 

^ Similar to that observed in the Pig, Manis, Ai’madillo, and Sloth Bear, but 
not ill the Carnivora generally. It may be remarked that the stomach of Pro- 
f€h% both in form and structure, closely resembles that of the Armadillos, which 
are also carrion- and insect-eaters. 
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(2^^ long), and situated close to the ilio-caecal valve« There were 
altogether eight such patches. 

The ileum entered the large intestine almost transversely from the 
left^ inclining slightly backwards. The short globular caecuiii (fig. 6) 


Fig. (J. 



Ciecum, distended with plaster of Paris; luilf the natural size. 

lay on the right psoas muscle and the iliac vesselsj its rounded ex¬ 
tremity being turned backwards and to the left. The colon, nearly 
three times the diameter of the ileum, ascended for 2^ inches, till it 
came into contact with the under surface of the stomach, then took a 
rather sudden bend, curving downwards and to the left (there being 
no transverse colon, properly speaking) down to the left iliac Ibssa, 
a distance of tiien curved inwards, and finally backwards as it 
entered tbe pelvis. 

The length of the whole of the large intestine when straightened 
was Its width was tolerably uniform, though contracted some¬ 
what just above the sigmoid fiexure, and dilated again in the rectal 
portion* It bad smooth but thick muscular walls, the longitudinal 
bands being remarkably distinct. ■ The mucous membrane was 
smooth, with numerous scattered solitary glands, especially abun¬ 
dant in the ceecum, at the apex of which they form a distinct cluster. 

In the extreme shortness of the ceecum, Froteles differs both from 
the Eymm (at least if. striata) and also from Eerpestes'^\ The intes¬ 
tinal canal, from pylorus to anus, is not five times the length of the body 

^ Bauboiiton figures the cjecum of the Hy.*ena which he clisHocted; it is given 
in the table of measuretnents as O'' long. Eeimann found the cicciim G" long 
in the same species (Spicileg. Observ. Anat. d© Hyama: Berol, 1811). 
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ill Prpteles; wliereas in Daubenton’s Hysena it was more tliau eight 
timefj and in one dissected by Reimann between six and seven times. 

Tlie liver (figs. 7 and 8) is large and deeply subdivided. As usual 
in.Ae Carnivora, its main divisions are three, of about equal sizes— 
l.i; The left lobe (X) is simple, flattened, rhomboid, without subdivi¬ 
sions. 2. The middle lobe (M and Q) is broad, deeply cleft at the 
irmbilicai fissure into two pointed tongue-shaped pieces, of which the 
Mft (Q) is the smaller. The right portion (M) has the gall-bladder 
fX) attached to the left side of its under surface, its fundus project¬ 
ing beyond the margin of the cleft. Between these two portions is 
a small accessory lobule. 3. The right lobe (i^) is pointed, or, 
rather, heart-shaped ; near its upper edge are attached two accessory 
lobules—the Spigelian lobe (S)^ conical, pointed, and projecting 
backwards, and another (fig. 8, A), rather larger, with a truncated 
notched edge, turned to the right. On the under surface of the lobe, 
pear the apex, is a triangular pointed prominence—a sort of second 
apex. The outer (right) border has two notches. 

; The entire width of the liver, when lying on a flat surface with 
Ihe lobes spread out, is 8". The left lobe is 4''*6 long, and 
broad; the middle lobe 3"*9 in greatest length, and 3'^*6 broad; 
the right 4'''4 long, 3^' broad. 

The gall-bladder was of a simple pyriform shape, without any 


Fig. 7. 



Upper surface of liver ,* lialf the natural size. 

E. Bight lobe. X. Left lobe. M. ixnd Q, Divisions of the middle lobe, 8. 
Spigelian lobe turned upwards. B. G-all-bladder. ^ U. Bemains of unibi- 
hcal vein. VC, Vena cava. MV, Orifices of hepatic veins. 
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Under surlace of liver; half the na,tiiriil me. 

-K*. Eight lobe. L. Left lobe. M. and Q, Divisions of the middle lobe. *V. 
Spigelian lobe. A. Accessory (caudate) right lobe. B. Gall-bladder. CIK 
Cystic dnet. BIJ. Common bile-duct. HA. Hepatic artery. VC. Vcuii 
cava. VP. Vena porta. 

doubling on itself at the neck as figured by Daobenton in the Hyoeina, 
Its length is V^'7, its greatest diameter It passes gradually 
into the nearly straight cystic duct, which is *7'^ long. The hepatic 
duct is formed of two branches, one from the left and middle lobe, and 
one from the right lobe; just before they unite, the cystic duct joins 
the former. The common bile-duct is 2^^ long, and enters tbe duo¬ 
denum about 2'' below the pylorus, after running very, oblic|uely 
through the intestinal walls, and lieing joined by the pancreatic duct. 
The pancreas is very long and slender, 1)'^ in length. 

The spleen is long, narrow, and fat. It has an oblicpic fissure on 
its outer surface near the upper end, and a slight longitudinal fissure 
near the middle of the same surface. The lower extremity is rather 
narrower than the upper. Its length is 7|'^ its greatest diameter 
The right kidney was placed nearly an inch higlicr than the left. 
These organs are simple and of the usual form ; long, and I^^'4 
broad. The superficial veins have the same arborescent arrange- 
ment as in the Hyaenas and Felidw, 

^ The suprarenal bodies were placed close to the inner side of the 
upper end of the kidney. They have a fattened rhomboid form, 
and are larger at the upper end. The length of each is *9^^; its 
width at the upper' end ‘5^^ at the lower end *3o^^ 
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Organs of Generation, 

'The penis is large and cyliudrical, su})ported for rather more than 
half its length along the hinder part of the underside of the abdomen 
by a rather lax fold of skin. The terminal part (nearly 2 inches in 
length) is free and ])endulmis» and covered with a prepuce having a 
thin, delicate, and nearly white hairless integument* The entire Icngtli 
of the penis in its relaxed state is rather more than 4 indies; its ilia™ 
nicter nearly uniform througliout, The glans (fig. 9) is a ihit- 

tened cone, without distinct corona. The upper surface is oldiquely 



.Domd surliuic orgkuH pouiy; natural sis^e. 
w/. McatuH uriaariuH. 

bevelled towards the apex, and presents a median slit, bordered by 
a pair of puckered, soft, dark-red lips, Wheu these are separated 
(as in fig. 9), a conical body of cartilaginous hardness is disclosed. 
The rounded apex and dorsal ridge of this are white, smooth, and 
shiningthe sides are pink, and beset with very minute white horny 
tubercles. Immediately under the apex of this body, which projects 
directly forwards, is tiie orifice of the urethra (ni)^ wide enough to 
admit a large probe. The outer surface of the glans is covered witli 
very minute recurved spines, ex<sept near the margins of the median 
dorsal fissure. Tliere is an indistinct raphe below, but no fruniutn. 
The skill covering the under surface of the hinder part of the penis, 
immediately in front of the scrotum, is raised somewhat, for a apa<« 
of in length and *7^^ in width, by a pair of oblong clusters of yel¬ 
lowish sebaceous glands, placed close to the middle line, hut with a 
narrow uon-glandular interval,between them. 

The scrotum is nearly naked. It forms a very slight prominence; 
but the outline of the two testes can just be distinguished through 
the skin. These «are in contact posteriorly, but separated in front. 
'Each is somewhat pyriform, with the smaller end forwards, 1 long 
and *6'^ in greatest diameter, with a rather small subgiobular epidi¬ 
dymis attached to the larger or posterior extremity. 
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Between tlie scrotum and the tail is a considerable eminences 
occasioned chiefly by the immense anal glands. Upon this is a large 
T-shaped aperture; the upper transverse part, in widthj leads 
to a great follicle rattier more than an inch deep. Within the lips 
of the lower, longitudinal part of the opening is placed the anus. 

The prostate (flg. 10, p) is large and flat, projecting very consi¬ 
derably on each side of the urethra, concave from side to side on its 
under or rectal surface, and with both anterior and posterior mar¬ 
gins, though especially the former, notched ; so that the whole gland 


Fig. 10. 



Organs of generation, inferior surface; half iJio naiuml sisse. 

Ureter, ud. Ym deferens, p, Prostate. c{/, Oowper’s gland, c. Erector 
penis nmscic, r. Retractor penis muscle. 
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lias the appearance of a broad bilobed disk. Its length ia the middle 
line is *8^^ its greatest breadth *1'^ greatest thickness 

The vasa deierentia {vd) enter the upper part of the prostate 
witl'iout any manifest dilatation or trace of vesiculse sennnales. 

The floor of the prostatic portion of the urethra is raised in the 
middle line into a distinct narrow ridge, which enlarges into a rounded 
prominence *6'' below the neck of the bladder, and again imme¬ 
diately contracts, and after :J inch entirely subsides. On each side 
of the prominence is a tolerably deep depression. There is no dis¬ 
tinct median cul de sac, or utenis mascidinits ; and the vasa deferentia 
appear to empty themselves on tlie anterior surface of the before- 
mentioned eminence, as a minute orifice could be seen there, though 
too fine to admit a bristle. 

The membranous portion of the urethra is in length and 
capacious. Its lining membrane is thrown into longitudinal folds. 
Near its anterior termination the ducts of Cowper^s glands enter. 
These bodies are oval, with compressed sides meeting at an angle at 
one border, tlie other border being broad and rounded. The length 
of each is its greatest width *4''; the duct is *7'^ long. 

The bulb is very prominent, with a thick muscular covering. The 
erector penis is large ; and there is a pair of strong retractors on the 
underside of the organ. As far as can be ascertained by external 
examination, the penis agrees with that of the Hysena in possessing 
no bone, though this structure, so conspicuous in most of the Car¬ 
nivora, is represented by the bard central terminal portion of the 
glans before mentioned. Not wishing to injure this unique speci¬ 
men, I have not made a section through this. 

The generative organs of a male striped Hyaena are described by 
Daubenton. As far as can be made out from his account and the 
figure which accompanies it, they are an almost exact counterpart to 
those of Froieies, 

In a specimen of the same parts of Hy^na crocuta, in the College- 
of-Surgeons Museum, the glans is very like that of Froteles; but the 
lips of the upper slit are less conspicuous and do not appear to meet 
over the hard apex, which also is much less prominent. The chief 
difference, however, is in the prostate, whichj though of the same 
general form, is greatly reduced in size, being but half an inch in 
length, and rather less in breadth. 

Anal Glands. 

a4s before mentioned, immediately above the anus, and, in fact, 
having a common external aperture with the termination of the in¬ 
testine, is a wide transverse follicle, or pouch, lined by a soft thin 
membrane of a greenish colour, studded over with minute orifices, 
each in the centre of a small papilla. This sac is ll^Mn width, and 

in depth ; on each side, rather more than within the cutaneous 
margin, is an aperture large enough to admit an ordinary-sized probe. 

The walls of the saccular depression are glandular, *2^^ thick, and 
of a very dark olive-green colour. Some of the longitudinal bands 
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of muscular fibres from the rectum pass over this sac and are inserted 
into the skin above it. Circular fibres pass around it, enclosing the 
follicle and anus in a common spliineter. 

On making a section through the thick wall of this sac, it is 
seen to be composed of a number of pyramidal dark-coloured glan¬ 
dular bodies, with the broad ends at the outer surface, and tlieir 
apices towards the inner wall of the follicle, and separated from each 
other by a thin layer of areolar tissue. Within the apical portion of 
each gland is an oval cavity containing a yellowish cheesy substance. 
Each of these little reservoirs communicates with the large sac by 
one of the minute round orifices previously noticed. 


Fig. 11. 



'irerininatioti of rectum and anal glands, Iroin above; xiaiimil size. 

R. Superior surface- of rectum. R. Hupraanal follide. fr. Lateral glandular 

sacs. 

On each side of this median supraanal gland, and lying on tlie 
outer und upper surface of the rectum, is a conspicuous body’'*(fig. 11, 
G) of a somewhat oval shape, 1*6^' in length, and i" wide at its 
thickest part. When cleaned, from the investing lax cellular tissue 
and a not very distinct layer of muscular fibres, it is seen to be 
smaller at the upper and anterior end, broad at tbe posterior end 
(where it comes into contact with the skin), convex externally, and 
flattened or slightly concave on the surface which lies against the 
outer wall of the rectum. ■ It is attached only by a very short pe¬ 
dicle, *2^^ wide, which connects it with the lateral part of'the supra-^ 
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anal follicle. Eacli of these bodies is a very tbiii-walled sac, with a 
large cavity within, and covered externally by a number of flattened 
glandular bodies of a brilliant orange-colour, and of various size and 
outline. These bodies are larger and more close together at the 
upper part of the sac; towards the sides they become smaller, and 
not so closely packed together; and on the under or rectal surface 
they are more sparse, especially near the pedicle, where the smooth 
sac-wall is bare for a considerable space. Each of these glands con¬ 
sists of a number of acini clustered round a central cavity, which 
communicates by a minute aperture with the cavity of the large sac. 

When a section was made through the large sac, its wall was seen 
to be very thin and quite smooth within; the cavity has no parti¬ 
tions or septa, and but a single excretory orifice, which passes 
through the pedicle into the side of the transverse supraanal follicle, 
being the aperture before spoken of. The cavity was entirely filled 
with a bright reddish-orange substance of the consistence of cream- 
cheese, and with a very peculiar, powerful and penetrating, and 
decidedly disagreeable odour 

A supraanal follicle, similar to that of Proteies^ is found in both 
species of also in the Suricate among the Viverridee. In 

HerpesteSi the mucous membrane along the upper border of the 
anus is beset with minute apertures, the ducts of numerous small, 
rounded, seed-like glands situated just beneath the skin, of a pale 
yellowish colour, placed a little distance apart from each other. 
The skin, however, is not inverted to form a distinct sac. In 
Ilymna these glands do not form such a dense compact mass as in 
ProfeleSs nor have they the same peculiar dark olive-colour. 

The lateral glandular sacs J are common to Proteles and both forms 
of Ilymia, and, indeed, although modified in form and structure, 
to almost all the Carnivora. Eymna Hriata has, in addition, another 
lateral group of glands of similar structure situated posteriorly to 
the sac, around a depression or pouch of the great supraanal fol¬ 
licle, but not constricted olF so as to form a distinct cavity with a 
narrow orifice as in the anterior glands. These I do not find repre¬ 
sented in ProteleSy and they appear to be absent also in Eymna 
crocuta ; but of the anatomy of the last-named animal we have as 
yet very little reliable information. 

Skeleton. 

As the osteology of Proteles has been described both by Isidore 

^ Tliis odour was confined to the secretion of these glands, and did not per¬ 
vade tlio whole animal. Smuts says, “ hoc mrmial qKtrgit odorem ,mg7'afmirmm 
(to fi'Bfklum, qui in ipm peUihm tthch Tcinanef (Eniimeratio Mammalium Ca- 
pensium, p. : 1832). The same circumstjxnce has been noticed by other travel¬ 
lers, a,nd is probably due to the creature’s habit of feeding on putrid animal 
substances, as it was entirely wanting in the present specimen, wiiieli had been 
ke]:>t for several months on finely chopped fresh meat and niUlc. 

1' Fully described in H. striaia by Daubenton. See also a preparation in 
Mils. Boy, Coll. Surgeons of the same parts in H. ewenta. 

I “ Les glandes en gi^appes/’ Daubenton. 
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Geolfroy (loc, cit.) and De Blaiiiville (Osteographie, tome ii., Genus 
Uanis^ p« 34, pi. 3 bis)^ it is not necessary to add miicli on tlie sub¬ 
ject to these notes, except to make a correction as to the number of 
the Tertebrse and ribs. The skeleton in the Paris Museum, which 
was the subject of the observations of the above-named authors, is 
stated to have seven cervical, fourteen dorsal, six lumbar, two sacral, 
and twenty-one or twenty-two caudal vertebrae. The present animal 
has fifteen well-developed pairs of ribs, of which eight directly join 
the sternum. As the skeleton in the Leyden Museum has the same 
number, it may be presumed that fifteen dorsal and five lumbar ver- 
tebrse is the rule. This affords another point of approximation to 
the Hyaenas, which have generally fifteen (sometimes sixteen) pairs 
of ribs. The number of caudal vertebrae in the present skeleton is 
twenty-four. The scapula of this individual differs from that of the 
younger skeleton figured by De Blaiiiville in having the upper half 
of the anterior border rather deeply excavated, as in the Ichneumons. 
Although De Blaiiiville thought the contrary, it appears to me that 
the tout ensemble of the skeleton far more resembles that of a Hymiia 
tlian that of a Dog. The length and strength of the cervical region, 
and the large size of the anterior as compared with the posterior 
limbs (pointed out by Isidore Geoffroy), are thoroughly Hysenoid. 

In conclusion, although I am still inclined to place Proves in a 
family by itself, allied to both Hymnidce and Vlmrridm, the examina¬ 
tion of this specimen shows that its affinities with the former family 
are closer than the examination of the skull alone led me to suppose. 

Preparations of the brain, tongue, larynx, lungs, heart, stomach, 
caecum, liver, spleen, kidneys, organs of generation, and anal glands, 
as well as the skeleton, are preserved in the Museum of thelloyal 
College of Surgeons. It is from these that the drawings whicli 
illustrate this communication have been made. 


2. On the Ouemul, or Roebuck of Southern Peru. 

By Dr. J. E. Guay, IAILS. &c. 

Travellers in Chili liave meutioned a two-hoofed animal, called 
Guemul, or IlmmuL It has been so indistinctly indicated, that 
Molina regarded it as a Horse, Hamilton Srnitli as u IJama, and the 
compilers (such as Leuckart and Lesson) considered that it niiglit 
be a peculiar genus, for which they have proposed the compound 
names of Hippocameim and Cerveqims, M. Gay (1836) regarded 
it as a new genus, but did not give a name to it. 

In 1846 MM. Gay and Gervais, when preparing a work on the 
Mammalia of Chili, described a young specimen in the Paris Mu¬ 
seum without horns under the name of Cervm chilensu. 

In 1849 the Earl of Derby received from his brother-in-law, from 
Chili, an imperfect skin of a female, which he sent to the British 
Museum. „ The fur was of a different colour from that of the sped- 
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men described by MM. Gay and Gervais ; and finding the animal to 
agree in size^ colour, and kind of fur with the Eoebuck of Europe, 
I described and figured it in the ^ Proceedings’ of this Society for 
that year under the name of Capreolus leucotis"^'; and in the ‘Pro¬ 
ceedings’ of the Society for the next year, and in my ‘Catalogue of 
the Two-hoofed Quadrupeds in the British Museum,’ p. 227, I re¬ 
garded it as a species of Furci/er, under the name of F, ImameL 
In this work there are references to ail these synonyms and to 
where they are mentioned. 

Fig. 1. 



Homs of Xenelaphts kuamel, $, 


Mr. Whitely, junior, has just sent from Tinta, in South Peru, to 
the British Museum a perfect male, female, and fawn of this species, 
and some skulls of the female, which prove that I was right in 
regarding the Cervm chilensis of Gay and my Capreolm leucotis as 
ditferent stages of the same species. ‘ Those now received agree with 
Gay’s description of the young animal in the Paris Museum, and 
are in the yellow state of the fur; but the female exhibits in the 

See P. Z. a 1849, p. 04, Mamm. t. ix. 
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middle of the back some of the dark fur of the animal sent by the 
Bari of Derby, which I described. 

AvS stated in my paper, this animal chiefly differs from the Roe¬ 
buck of Europe in being without any glandular, tufts on the outer 
side of the metatarsus ; but we now discover that the horns are very 
peculiar, and unlike those of the Roebuck, or of the Tarush or 
Roebuck of Bolivia {Fureifer antisiensis), which is the type of the 
genus Furdfer, 

The male now obtained had a well-developed but rather unsym- 
metrical pair of horns, which are so unlike the horns of any otlier 
Deer, that I propose to form for them a genus, which may be termed 

Xenelaphtjs. 

The horns divide from the base into two branches; the front 
one is erect, conical, and acute, with a short conical branch on the 
outer side, and in the middle one or two more or less elongate, basal 
anterior or interior snags. The hinder part of the base and sheath 
compressed, diverging horizontally into a strong, angular, tapering 
branch, which is nearly as long as the erect one, with several irre¬ 
gularly placed, more or less elongate, acute processes; the upper 
part, near the roots, with one or two cylindrical diverging branches 
on its upper and lower sides. Like the small branches on tlie erect 
part of the horn, they are not exactly similar on the two horns. 


Fig. 2. 



The metatarsus is without any glandular tuft on the outside. On 
the inner side of the hock is a large rounded tuft of such hairs. ' Tlie 
fur consists'of thick, elastic, tubular quills. The skull has a well- 
marked, deep, triangular'pit in the front of the orbit. The female 
^ is without horns. ^ This animal may be mlhd'Xeneiaplw^-^ knamei. 

It has 'been S'Uggested that, as I have only, seen one specimen of 
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tlie male, tlie horns may be those of an individaal monstrosity, and 
not of the normal form; but this I consider to be very doubtful. 
If they are not quite of the normal form, it is clear they are not a 
monstrosity of the regularly forked horns of Furcifer, 


3. Description of Mauremys Itmiaria, a New Freshwater 
Tortoise. By Dr. J. E. Guay, F.R.S. &c. 

(Plate XXXVII.) 

Mr, Bartlett has kindly obtained for me from a dealer a small 
young living freshwater Tortoise which had passed through several 
hands, and was therefore without any reliable history or habitat. 

Mauremys lanxaria, sp. nov. (Plate XXXVII., young.) 

The head short, broad; nose very short, broad, rounded; the 
eyes very large and prominent, on the side of the head; front of face 
high; beak thick, convex; lips convex on the edge; central notch 
.simple'; lower beak short, convex externally; crown dark olive; 
neck minutely gTanular, blackish olive above, with some very narrow 
reddish lines underneath; sides and underside reddish, with many 
more or less wide black and green lines, those on the back of the 
throat widest.' 

Legs dark olive; fore legs olive, with large, irregular, prominent 
tubercles in front, and with a broad irregular streak on the lower 
half of the front side; the front toes or fingers short, thick, united 
by a narrow fleshy web to the claws, each finger with a series of 
larger triangular scales on the upper surface; claws short, acute. 
Hind feet large, square, the toes thick, united by a narrow fleshy web 
to the claws, and with one or tw^ scales on the upper part of the 
base. Tail short, thick, granular, with some whorls of distant minute 
spines near the base (tip injured); the hinder part of a dark olive, 
with reddish streaks and minute spines. 

Thorax depressed, rounded above, the side margin slightly revo¬ 
lute, dark olive-green above; the shields blackish horn-coloured, 
smooth or slightly annulated, and irregularly convex; the third, 
fourth, and fifth vertebrae slightly keeled; the marginal shields 
blackish olive, very obscurely and irregularly varied with reddish 
brown above and blackish beneath. 

The siernum flat, truncated in -front, and notched behind, raised, 
on the sides, black, more or less varied with,white on.th'C margin of 
the front and hinder lobes, and on the sides of the central plates. 

This animal is strictly carnivorous, and eats most ravenously in 
confinement. ■ . ■ ■ ,, ^ ' 

This Terrapin agrees in the dull dark plain colour with a species 
described by me in the Proceedings’ of the Society for 1860, under 
the'name 'Of Eimjs fnligimms (p. 232, Rept. t. xxx.), which differs 
"Prog. Zoom Soc,--i8r>9, No..,,XXXIIL 
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from it in tlie form and iengtli of tlie head, in the'markings on the 
head and neck, and in having a more depressed shell. 

This Terrapin (Mmys fuU^inom) differs so m'uch in the form of 
tlie jaws, that it is necessary to consider it the type of a new genus, 
cliaracterized by the depth mul length of the groove of the upper 
Jaw, and the sharp simple edge of the lower jaw. It may he called 

Maxjhemvs. 

The head elongate, covered with a smooth skin; nose with the, 
nostrils near the upper edge; crown flat; eyes lateral, large, and 
very prominent; pupils circular* 

Upper beak high, lower edge slightly arched, with an acute notcli 
in the centre. 

Lower beak convex, rounded below in front, scarcely reaching the 
angle of the mouth. 

Palate slightly concave; inner nostrils near the middle of the 
palate, oblong*, with a concavity behind each ; alveolar edge of tlie 
mpper;jaw'with a , deep groove, with a strong acute ridge 'on the 
imderside, extending nearly the whole length of the margin, ddie 
alveolar edge of the lower jaw sharp and narrow, broader, shelving 
inwardly in front,' 

(i)' MaU'RE'M,YS FUDIGIi^OSAi;' ■ 

Einys fidiginosa^ Gray, Prdc, Zool. Soc. 1860, p. 223, t. xxx, 

■ (2) MaURBMYS LANIARIA, ' 


4. Report on two Collections of Indian Ilcptiles. 

By Br, Albert Gunther, F.R,S., ILZ-S. 

(Plates XXXVIIL, XXXIX., XL.) 

The British Museum has lately received twO’ most valuable col- 
'lections of Indian Reptiles, One was presented !)y Dr. A. IL LEiTn, 
who collected for a number of years at several localities, of whiclutlie 
'following ret|uire notice.; ■ ' ■ ^, 

■1, Bern,'a military station in:Ghosserat*' 

' 2, Mathe'ran, a hill 25C)()’feet higb,Thirty'miles east of Bcmihay, 

' ; 3, Mahabuleshwur,, 4500 feet above the level of the sea, 'S'ome lirty 
miles'South of Bombay,', / 

^ 4. Kotree,,on the western, bank'of ^the Indus,; opposite to ,lly- 
"deraba'di 

This' 'collection. 'cO'ntaihed,. beside several of the "most common Rep¬ 
tiles, sixty*feur" specfos'(tnost'of'themThmume'rous examples),^ which 
are enumerated in the following list*-., 'Boiit are' uudescribedV 
The second collection was made by R. II. Barnes, Ks(|., in Ceylon. 
I do not give a list, as it would pot advance our })revious'. knowledge 
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of the geographical distribution of known species. Singularly enough 
two of the Snakes proved to be undescribed, showing that the zeal 
of a collector is rewarded even in localities apparently well explored. 

L List of the Species collected by JJr. Leith. 

1. Testudo elegam, Schoepff. Sindh. 

2. Testudo leithiii sp, n. Sindh. 

3. Emys thurgiy Gray. Indus. 

4. Emys grayi, sp. n. Bussora. 

5. Emys trijiiga, Schweigg, 

(). Fangshura tecta, Gray. Deesa. 

7. Fangshura smithii. Gray. Indus. 

8. Emyda granosa, Schoepff. Bombay. 

9. Aspilus carinatus. Gray. Poona. 

10. Gamalis gangeticus, Gm. Indus. 

11. Varanus draccena, Shaw. Matheran, Goozerat. 

12» Euprepes rufescens, Bombay. 

13. Eumeees punctafus, L. Matheran, Eelgautn, Bombay. 

, 14. Eimeces (lardwickii, Qmy, Matharan, Belgaiim, Bombay, 
if). CMumela lineata, Gray. Matliaran, Belgaum. 

1 {). Hemidactylus sykesii, Gthr. Matharan, Poona. 

17. Hemidactylus coctm, D. et B. Bombay. 

18. Hemidactylus lesehenaultii, D. et B., var. Poona, 

19. Hemidactylus macuiatus, I), et B., var. Bombay. 

20. Gymnodactylus deccanensis, Gthr. Matharan. 

21. Euhlepharis hardwickiiy Gxsiy. 

Var. hardwicMi (Gray). Kandesh. 

Var. (Gthr.). Sindh, Kurrachee. 

, 22i Calotesrouwi,J).Cii'B.- Matheran. 

23. Calotes mnicolor. Baud. ■ Sindh, Belgaum. * 

24. Teratdepis m) fmciata, 3\yt\\. Sindh* 

25. Onyehocephatus acutus, D.etB. Matheran,Belgaum,Bombay. 
2(). Typhops braminns. Baud. Matheran. 

27. Typhtops exiguus, Jan*. Belgaum. 

28. Stemstoma maerorhynchum, Jan*. Sindh. 

29. Siiybura niaerolepis, Vti's. Matheran. 

30» Bifyhura elliotti, Gray. Bombay. 

31. Oliyodon subgriseus, B, et B, Kurrachee, Sindh. 

32. Oligodon fasdatus, Gthr. Matheran. 

33. Bimotes russellii, Baud. Bombay, Deesa. 

34. Ahlahes humberti, Jan. Bombay, Matheran. 

35. OydopMs nmalis“[y Gthr. Matheran. 

36. Cymp}Ms malabaricus, Jerdon. Matheran. 

37. Ftyas mucosa, h. Bombay. 

38. Eamenis venfrimaculatus, Gray. Bnsheer, Kurrachee, Siodli. 
. Zamenis diadema, Schley, Kotree (Sindh). 

40. Tropidondtus (piineuncmtus, Bchhg. Fombay. 

^ I am indebted to Prof. Peters for'the detemituition of these two species, 
t Quo pnwcular only, but viintrals 150*160; , . 
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41. Tropidomtm stolafus, L. Bombay. 

42. Trojyidonotiis phimhicolm\ Q'AXxt. Poona, Mathemii. 

43. Fsmmmyphw condanarm, M.crr. Kotree. 

44. Pmmmophu Icnihii, sp. ti. Sintlh, 

45. DendropMs picta, Gin, Matberan. 

46. Paiiserita mycterismis, Gray. M"atberan, Mahabuicshwur. 

47. IHpms forsieni, I), et B. Matberan. 

48. Bipsas trigonata, Schneid. Bombay, Ivurracbec. 

49. Bipisas ceglonemis, Gthr. Boniijay Presidency. 

50. Lycodon auiieus, L. Matberan, Bombay. 

51. Gongylopkis eonica, Schneid. Sindh. 

52. Enjx johnii, Russ. B{4gaum. 

53. Ihu'igarim cmndeiis^ Schneid, Bombay, Matberan, Sindii. 

54. liijdroplm ccendescens^ Shaw. Bombay. 

55. riydrophisfasdata^ Sclmcid. Bombay. 

56. Pelan/ys hicolor, Solmeid. Bombay. 

57. Trimeresurus grumlneus, Shaw. Matlieran. 

58. llypnale nepa, Laur, Belgaum. 

59. IJithoia nmellii, Shaw, Bombay. 

60. Eehk carinata, (-^^arenlcola, Boie). Sindii, Kur- 

rachee, Mahabuleshwor, Deesa; Bushire. 

61. liana cyanopklyctis^ Schneid. 

62. Diplopelma ornettum, D. et B. 

63. Ilylorcma malaharica^ I), et B. Matberan. 

64. Polypedates macidatus^ Gray, Matberan, Bombay, 

11. Descj'iptions of New Species discovered hy Dr, Leiik, 

Tkstubo leithji. 

Form. —"Shell broadly ovate, broader posteriorly than anteriorly, 
very convex above, especially on the hinder half; the lateral margins 
straight, slightly convergent. Its greatest width is rather more than 
its greatest depth, which is ojic-half of its length. The eonvemty of 
the upp)er shed erte?uh to the caudal plate onlij^ which is almost fat 
and incimed outwards^ so that the outline heiweeu the last vtfrtehral 
mid the caudal is concave. The upper shell is deeply notched ante¬ 
riorly, Tlie sternnm is truncated in. front, and has a shallow, 
obtuse-angubir incision behind. Posterior margin,of the slu?U sliglitly 
serrated. 

Plates, —The plates are rather smooth, with tiic concentrie strim 
distinct. The areoho of the three anterior vertebral plates are near 
,the pOvSterior, margin. Nuclial plate triangular, pointed in front. 
The last vertebral as broad as the caudal. The two gular platens 
together broader tliaii long, the sum of their posterior angles being 
nearly equal to a right angle. Abdominals as long as peiitorals, 

• postgulars, and gulars together. The suture between tlie anal plates 
as long as their posterior margin. Inguinal and axillary plates of 
moderate size. , ' _ . . >. 

^Pail formed by twenty-two vertebra?* 

Claws 5/4, obtuse. The front of the forearm is covered 
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by about fifteen large, smootli, imbricate, obtusely |)oiiited scales, 
in five transverse series of tliree each. 

Coiour yellow, each of the vertebral and costal platCvS with a black 
margin in front and on the sides, but witliout black on the hinder 
margin. Each marginal plate with a Idack margin in front. Ster¬ 
num entirely yellow, with a broad cuneiform longitudinal black 
band in the middle of each abdominal plate. 

The shell of the single specimen, obtained in Sindh, is 4| inches 
long. Also the limbs and the skull arc preserved. 

Emys grayi. (Plate XXXVIII.) 

Form .—Shell much depressed, wuth an obtuse median ridge along 
all the vertebral plates; no costal ridge (in the adult). The upper 
shell is snhtruncated anteriorly, and provided ivith a very small notcli 
posUnaorly. Lateral margins slightly reverted, [)Osterior not serrated. 
Widtli of the sternum between the axillary and inguinal incisions 
ecpial and more than one-half of its length/ Sternum truncated in 
front, and with a deep, obtuse-angular incision behind. 

Plates .—The areolae have disappeared, but there is still a large 
fontanelle visible in the middle of the sternum. Nuchal plate broad, 
quadrangular, broader behind than in front. All the vertebrals 
broader than long; the first quadrangular, with the front margin 
convex, aiid with the hinder straight. Caudal plates nearly square, 
Gulars longer than broad, the suture between them being much 
longer than that between the postgulars. Postgulars, pectorals, ami 
abdominals nearly equally long, but much shorter than prfjeanals. 
The suture between the anals is rather shorter than their posterior 
margin. Axillary and inguinal plates large. 

Colour .—Upper parts chestnut-brown*^ each vertebral and costa! 
plate with an 8-iike yellow figure ; cacli marginal plate with a yellow 
0-like figure, the enclosed brown spot lighter in the centre. The fiat 
portion of the sternum brownish black, eacdi plate with a narrow 
yellow margin. Each marginal ]>late with a narrow hhu'k nuirgin 
on the lower side, and with a larger or smaller round l)iack spot." 

The slicil of a single examjile, inches long, was ohiained at 
Bussora'^ 

Tf.ratolkpis, g, n. 

Form of the liead geckoid, covered with small noudmbrieatc 
scales. Apparently no external ear. Trunk somewhat, d{q)ressed, 
covered with imbricate scales, those on the back b(‘ing keeled, 
moflerate size, and about twice as large as those? on tiKMibdmmm. 
Legs well developed; five clawed toes in front and behind; c‘acli toe 

* Whilst this paper was passing through the proas, Dr. Gray diredod iny 
attention to a young example in the Britisli Museum obtained on th(^ iCuphrates 
Expedition. It is preserved in spirits, the shell being fij inoli long. I’he. sliell 
is coloured as in the adult, but provided with a distinct c^ostal ridge. Keck with 
numerous parallel yellow longitudinal bands, some of wliich advauxjo along tlu^ 
side of the head to the tip of the snout. Legs and tail (which is U- inch long) 
with yellow stripes. broadly weblwd. 
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dilated, with a double series of rounded lamellae below, the last pha¬ 
lanx being free. Tail about as long as the trunk, thick and flattened 
at the base, and tapering behind; it is covered with imbricate irre- 
giilar scales, those on the upper surface being very large, much 
larger than the under ones. 

Teratolepis fasciata, 

Ilomonofa fasciata^ Blyth, Journ. As. Soc. Beng. xxii. p. 468. 

Back gi’ey, with five brown longitudinal bands, which at regular 
intervals are interrupted by white spots, the spots of the same level 
forming a cross band ; there are seven of those cross bands on the 
neck and trunk. Tail brown above, with whitish transverse spots. 
Lower parts whitish, tail with brown spots below. 

Length of the head i inch, of trunk 1 inch, of tail i inch, of fore 
leg f inch, of hind leg inch. 

Unfortunately there is one example only in Dr. Leith’s collection, 
from Sindh; and this is in a very bad condition, having the head 
crjished, and having been dried before it was put in spirits. How¬ 
ever, the imbricate scales and the white cross bands are characters 
by which the example could be determined as a Lizard referred by 
Mr. Blythto Ilomonotaf a South-American genus with narrow toes 
and without the double series of lamellse. It could he predicted 
that Homomta was not the correct place for this Lizard; but as the 
author did not mention anything about the structure of the toes, it 
was not possible to assign it to its proper place. It is one of those 
aberrant Geckoid forms with imbricate scales of which two other 
genera have been described within the last few years (Teraioscincus 
of Strauch, and Geckolepis of Grandidier); from both it is readily 
distinguished by important structural characters. 

Cynophis malabaricus. 

A specimen was found by Dr. Leith, 51 inches long; it is much 
less beautifully coloured than younger examples, the white spots 
having disappeared, and only the black markings remaining. 

PsAMMOPHis LEiTHii. (Plate XXXIX.) 

Body slender; head rather narrow and pointed, distinct from 
neck ; eye of moderate size. Rostral shield as high as broad; ante¬ 
rior frontals small, subtruncated in front; posterior frontals rather 
loiigef than broad. Vertical narrow, elongate, bell-shaped ; nasal? ; 
loreal large, elongate. One concave preeocular, which reaches the 
vertical; two posioculars. Eight upper labials, the fourth and fifth 
euteiiug the orbit. Temporals 1 + 24-3, Scales lanceolate, smooth, 
in seventeen rows. Ventrals 168, not keeled; anal entire; subcau- 
dals 98. Ground-colour of the upper parts light reddish olive; 
trunk with four brown longitudinal bands edged with black; the two 
middle (dorsal) bands extend forwards to the end of the snout, run- 

^ I have to apologize to Mr. Jerdon for having assigned the determiiiatioTi 
and description of Homomta fasciata'^ to him instead of to Mr, Blyth, who 
intercalated it into a paper of Mr, Jerdon^s (Kept. Brit. Tnd. p. 09). 
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ning along the occipital and supraocular shields; a narrow brown 
line along the median line of the vertical shield and occipital suture. 
The dorsal bands of the trunk are confluent into one on tlie tail. 
The lateral band runs from the nostril along the loreal, through the 
eye, occupying the second outer series of scales and the adjacent 
halves of the nearest series; it gradually disappears on the tail. 
The lower half of the outermost series of scales aud the abdomen 
white; lower labials, throat, and foremost ventrals slightly marbled 
with blackish. 

A single example, with the head much damaged, has been obtained 
ill Sindh; it is 26 J inches long, the tail being incheSj and the 
head | inch. 

IIL Descriptions of Species discovered by Mr, Barnes, 

Ben DROP HIS caudolineolata. (Plate XL. tig. 1.) 

This is the Ceylonese representative of D. caiidolineata. Scales 
in thirteen rows, those of the vertebral series conspicuously larger 
than the others. Head as in D. picta 5 eye rather large. Loreal 
longer than high. The praeorbital touches the vertical; occipitals 
obtusely rounded behind. Two postoculars. A large temporal shield 
in contact with the postoculars. Eight upper labials, the fourth 
and fifth entering the orbit. Ventrals 149, strongly keeled ; ana! 
bifid; subcaudals 125. Brownish, with green metallic lustre; sides 
of the anterior part of the trunk with oblique narrow black streaks ; 
every second and third ventral shield with a blackish line on the 
upper margin; these markings are confluent into a black line on the 
hinder part of the trunk and tail; a pair of similar dorsal lines make 
their ap[)earance in the same region as the lateral, running along the 
back of the tail; a black line along the meeting edges of the sub¬ 
caudals, and indistinctly continued for some distance along the 
median line of the abdomen. A horizontal black temporal streak. 

Mr. Barnes obtained one example, 24 inches long; and a second 
smaller one was purchased for the British Museum a short time ago. 

D IPSAS BARN ESI T. (Plate XL. flg. 2.) 

Body much compressed and very slender; head broad, depressed, 
short; neck very slender; eye rather large. Palatine teeth not en¬ 
larged ; the last maxillary tooth feeble but grooved. Loreal as high 
as’long; three prmoculars, the uppermost not reaching the vertical; 
two postoculars. Eight upper labials, the fourth and fifth entering 
the orbit. Temporals numerous, scale-like. Scales in nineteen 
rows, those of the vertebral series not quite twice the size of those 
in the series adjoining. Ventrals 219 ; anal entire; subcaudals 98. 
Dark grey, finely powdered with brown; irregular brown band-like 
markings on the back, and irregular black spots along the lower part 
of the sides; abdomen finely mottled witli brown. Head dark brown 
above; a dark band from the eye to the angle of the mouth ; throat 
white. 

One example, 23 inches long, was obtained by Mr. Barnes. 
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Calot.ES nemoricola, Jerclon. 

An example brought by Mr. Barnes from Ceylon agrees well with 
the description given by Mr, Jerdon, who obtained his examples 
from the Nilgherrics. 


5. Note on Aihirus fill gens. 

By E. Simpson^ M D. 

(Plate XLl.*) 

Ailnrus fiilgens is called by the Bhoteahs JFook Dortgka, and by 
the Lepchas Staicum ; but tlie name by which it is usually 

known to naturalists, I have never heard ap}>lied to it. Possibly 
this may be the Nepalese term, though I have never been able to 
ascertain it. It might be worth while to consult Mr. Hodgson on 
the point, as I believe he has described the animal. It is usually 
found at an elevation of about 7000 to 9000 feet above the sea, and 
lives chiefly in trees in dense forests. I have never succeeded in 
getting the specimens which I had to eat animal food in any shape. 
They were fed chiefly on milk and rice, and browsed freely on grass 
and bamboo-leaves. Rose-leaves and peaches seemed also to be a 
favourite food with them. They drank the milk much more eagerly 
if a little sugar were mixed with it. 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, this animal is unknown 
in the Himalayas of the North-west—but to my certain knowledge 
extends to the extreme east of the range, as in the beginning of 1868, 
when on the north-east frontier, I saw several natives (Mishmees) 
whose caps were made of the skin of the Ailurus, .Dr. J. Anderson 
also informs me that skins were brought to him by the inhabitants of 
the countries through which he passed on his way to Bhamo, showing 
that it exists in those regions also. The animal’s cry is very peculiar. 
When attacked or angry, it rises on its hind legs like a bear and emits 
a sound which can be very easily iniitated by opening the mouth and 
drawing in the breath through the nose several times in quick suc¬ 
cession ; in fact it is a scries of miorts, if I may use the cx]>ression. 
The usual cry of the animal, however, is quite different; it is very 
like the chirping of a bird, or a series of short whistleSv Tiie only 
other particular regardiiig the animal which I will here mention is 
its power of emitting a strong odour of musk when excited. 


G. Additional Notes on the Genus Ceya.\ 

By li. B. Shaepe. 

As I stated in my recent paper on this genus (P. Z. S. 1868, 
p. 587), I had been in correspondence with Count Salvadori, of 

* The Ogure is taken from Mr. WolfV drawing of the individual 'brought homo 
by Dr. Simpson, and now living in the Society's Gardens (Nov. llilfj.—P. L. S. 
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Turin, on the subject of these birds; for, curiously enough, we had 
been each of us, unknown to the other, gathering materials for a 
monograph of the genus. In November last I had the honour to 
lay before the Society the results of my labours ; but, as is so often 
the ease even with the most painstaking ornithologist, no sooner liad 
I published my paper and finished, as I hoped, satisfactorily, than 
specimens reached me which entirely overthrew my conclusions, and 
obliged me to recommence my studies afresh. 

It may be as well to recapitulate the leading facts of my arrange- 
meiit of the genus Ge^a:, I proposed to divide it into two sections, 
viz, those with the head lilac-rufous, and those with the head black- 
spotted or banded with cobalt. I have little to say with regard to 
the birds included in the latter section; but concerning the rufous- 
headed Ceijces I find it necessary to add a few remarks. I ad¬ 
mitted four species belonging to this section, as well characterized 
and distinct, viz. C. ^ufidorsa, Strickl., 0. dUlwynn% Sharpe, 0. tri- 
diieti/fa (Pail.), and C'. melamira, Kaup, As to the specific distinct¬ 
ness of these species I entertained no doubt, and fondly imagined 
that the last point of the vemta queestio of the true Oeyoo irklaotyla 
had been settled. Scarcely, however, had I congratulated myself 
on this happy result when I received from Lord Walden a specimen 
of a rufous-headed Ceya^ which completely upset my equanimity. 
I had taken the blue spot on the side of the neck as a good charac¬ 
teristic whereby to separate tbe rufous-headed Oeijces into two sub¬ 
sections, viz. those which possessed this blue spot, and those in 
which it was absent. In (7. 'imjidorsa and C. diilwynm it is not 
found. Both (lount Salvadori and myself had never seen the true 
Ceyx rufidorm from Malacca, and Strickland’s type was at tiiat time 
inaccessible, as the collection was packed up at Cambridge awaiting 
its removal into the museum of that town. We Iiad, however, 
concluded that tbe Sumatran bird, of which we had seen several, 
was identical with the Malaccan; and Strickland’s description 
seemed to confirm this view. The first specimen from the Malayan 
peninsuk that I had seen was kindly lent me by Lord Walden, and 
oil its receipt I rather hastily concluded that this must be tlie true 
C, mfidorsa of Strickland. It was a bird with a blue ear-spot and 
black scapularies; and there is nothing in Strickland’s description 
that would lead one to supjiose that his 5. rujidarsa possessed neither 
of these characters. Here is his diagnosis-^';— 

“Ceyx RUFiBOHSA, Stricklaud. 

C. capite^ dorso, tettricihus eaudaqiie tolls lade splendore 

Ulaeino varimitihus; co7pore stihtus mircmtio-jiovos menio ulbo^ 

I oris el macula aurmm obscure coeruleo-myra, 

‘'‘This species, which also occurs at Malacca, is very closely allied 
to tbe last [0. tridcfcfyld]^ but differs in having tbe beak larger in 
all its dimensions, and in having the whole back and wing-coverts, 
as well as the crown, rump, and tail, rufous, wdth a brilliant lilac tint. 
The dark blue spot on the front and ears is much less marked than 
F.S. 184f>, p. 09. 
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ill C. tridactyla. Lower parts orange-yellow; cliin white. This 
bird was supposed by Pallas, in his ‘ Spicilegia Zoologica^ (part 6, 
p. 13), to be the female of 0. tridactyla. It is figured by Messrs. 
Jardine and Selby, in the illustrations of Zoology* (ser. 1, pi. 55, 
fig. 2), as C, tridactyla,^' 

In the type, as in all other specimens of C. rufidorsa which I have 
examined, I have never seen any auricular blue spot; and 1 consider 
that, considering this character is clearly designated in Stricklaiid’s 
description, and the scapularies are not distinctly stated to be rufous 
(in wbicb case the reader would infer that they did not differ from 
C. tridactyla), it was not wmnderful if we supposed Lord Walden’s 
spiecimen (from Malacca, whence Strickland’s type came) must be 
the true C. rufidorsa. The only point which prevents it agreeing 
with Strickland’s diagnosis is that the centre of the back of the Ma¬ 
laccan specimen has a trace of black, and on one feather a blue lustre 
is apparent. The greater portion of the back, however, is rufous. 

Believing that I had been misled in my former paper, I asked and 
obtained Lord Walden’s permission to send over the Malaccan spe¬ 
cimen, along with the type of my C, dillwynni and all my other 
Ceyces, to Count Salvadori, in order that he might be able to exa¬ 
mine the whole qiiostion for himself and correct the mistake. My 
friend agreed with mo in my conclusions; and shortly after appeared 
his paper in the ‘Atti’ of the Turin Natural-History Society, on 
which I desire to make a lew remarks. 

The species admitted by Count Salvadori and by myself are as 
follows:— 


Salvadori. 

1. Ceyx meianura, Kaup. 

2. - tridactyla (PalL). 

3. - rufidorsa, Strickl. 

4. - dillwynni, Sharpe. 

5. - sharpii, Salv. 

0. - iimominata, Salv, 

7. - cajeli, W’’alL 

- wallacii, Sharpe. 

p,- lepida, Temm. 

10 . -- sol it aria, Temm. 


Sharpe. 

1. Cey.v melantfj'a, Kmp. 

2. - tridactyla (PalL). 

3. - rufidof'sa, Strick]. 

4. - dilwynni, Sharpe. 

5. - cajeli, Wall. 

6. - wallacii, Sharpe. 

7. - lepida, Temm. 

8. - europygialis, Gra}". 

9. - pihilipphmisu, Goultl. 

10. - solitaria, Temm. 


It will thus be seen that Count Salvadori admits the same number 
of species as myself, but arrives at this conclusion in a different 
manner, G. melamra, 0. tridactyla, C. dillwynni, C. cajeli, C. 
wallacii, C. lepida, and C. solitaria are admitted by both of us to 
be clearly characterized species. His G. rufidorsa is Lord Walden’s 
Malacca bird; and C. sJmrpii is a new species from Borneo, which 
he did me the honour to name after me. Ceyx inmminata of Sal¬ 
vadori = G. TMfido7*su, auct., and of my paper. He also utiites C, 
uropygialis to C. lepida, a point on which I am inclined to agree 
with him ; and, lastly, he refers C. pMlippine7isis to the genus 
Jicyone, On this subject I have already expressed myself in my 
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paper on the latter genus; I think that it is correct to class these 
two species together, but I should prefer that they were consi¬ 
dered aberrant Cei/ces instead of aberrant Alcyones. On the receipt 
of Count Salvadori’s paper, an early copy of which he had t!ie 
goodness to send me, I wrote to him expressing my admiration of 
the elaborate w^ay in which he had worked out the genus, only 
adding that, although I believed he had taken the right view of the 
case, I trusted an examination of Strickland’s type would condrin 
his conclusions. 

As, however, I did not consider the matter settled until I had 
examined for myself the type of Strickland’s C. riifidorsa, I went to 
Cambridge as soon as the collection was arranged, on purpose to 
satisfy myself on this point. Every facility was kindly afforded me by 
Mr. W. Clark, the Superintendent of the Miiseuin, and I had no 
difficulty in discovering the bird I wanted to see. I wms at once 
astonished to find that Strickland’s 0. rvjidorsa was the 0. rujidorsa 
of authors, and that, after all, 0. innommafa must give way,, and be 
added as a synonym. But, then, what could the bird which we had 
taken to be the true C, ?'ifJidorsa really be? This 1 could not 
determine for a long time; but on further comparison I found that 
it must be the young bird of O, tridactyla (Pall.). This never 
struck me before; and because I was bent on noticing the points of 
difference between the bird and O, dillwynni and 0. ntfidorsa^ aiict., 
1 had never compared it with 0. tridactyla. 

It now remains only to clear up the confusion which exists with 
regard to the rufous-headed Ceyces resulting from the above.error, 
for wdiich, however, I blame myself especially, as it was originally 
n\v suggestion to Count Salvadori. My previous paper may be 
taken as a correct exposition of the synonymy of the various Ceyces ; 
for the mersioii of C. uropyyialis in 0. lepida, and the separation 
of C, philippinensis as an Alcyone, are questions which a further 
kiiowledge of the birds and a further acquisition of specimeiis alone 
can satisiactorily determine. 

A new synojdical arrangement of the rufous-headed Ceyces is 
n(‘cessary ; and it seems to me that Count Salvadori has gras|)CHl the 
salient points of difference in his ‘*clavis” of the iliiferent species. 


A. t'iipiio vt nropygio lilaciifio: rostro conillino. 

(t. Macula nd latera t^oUi milla. 

a', lilacini.s. 

a". T<H*.ti*icibus alanmi ru(is, buiul carulco la- 

vaiis. 

h". IVetricibus alarum nigris ac riifis, cjcnilra) 

1 avail B. 

//. Hcapularibus nigriH caandeo lavatis.. 

h. Macula ad latara colli cauailea. 

a'. Major: intoreeapulio ct seapulmbus rulLs 
h\ Minor: intersciipulio ot seapularibus nigriscairti- 
leo laVatis. 


V. rcj(d(i>}\s</. 

C. dn(q>iL 
C\ diUwywii, 

C. mehmvra, 

C. tndiivfyhc 


Tor the arrangement of the blue-backed section, see my pa|)er 
(F. Z. S. 1868, p. 587) and that of Count Salvadori (Atti IL Accad. 
Torino, iv. p. 440). ■ 
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Granting, then, that my synonymy of the above species is correct, 
we have the following additions to make :— 

1. Ceyx rufiborsa, Strickl.; Sharpe, P. Z. S. 1868, p. 592. 

Cei/^' innominatcii Salv. Atti R. Accad. Tor. 1869, p. 459. 

2. Ceyx sharpii, Salv. iltti E. Accad. Tor. 1869, p. 463, 

Ceyx tridactyla, Reich. Handb. Alced, p. 8, t. cccciii'h fig. 3388 
(nec fig. 3389). 

Count Salvador! has most kindly sent over the types of this new 
species for ray inspection; and, as far as I can see, it is sufficiently, 
distinct. The only species with which it can be confounded is Ceyx 
dillwynni ; and I confess tbei’e is some chance of its ultimately pro¬ 
ving to be identical with this latter bird. It is evident, from the case 
of C. tridactyla^ that these little Ceyces are a long time gaining 
their adult plumage; and at present Ceyx sharpn only differs from 
G. dillwynni in the scapularies and wing-coverts. In neither of the 
type specimens of 0. sharpii are the wing-coverts entirely black 
washed with blue; in both a rufous feather is to be seen here and 
there. In 0. dillwtjnni the wing-coverts are rufous for the most 
part, but here and there a black feather appears. The scapularies 
also have a mixture of rufous on some of the feathers; and in C. 
iiJmrpii there is an admixture of black below the rufous. If, how¬ 
ever, we merge the two species, we must admit that the rufous sca¬ 
pularies are the adult stage—a process exactly opposite to that 
exhibited by the analogous species G. tridactyla. It is evident that 
many more specimens are necessary to solve the riddle satisfactorily; 
and until we get them w^e must be satisfied with the evidence before 
us, which certainly makes G. sharpii a distinct species. 

3. Ceyx dielwynni, Sharpe, P. Z. S. 1808, p. 593; Salv. Atti 
R. Accad. Torin- 1869, p. 461. 

4. Ceyx xMelanura, Kaup ; Sharpe, P. Z. S. 1868, p. 594; 
Salv. Atti IL Accad. Torin. 1869, p. 453. 

5. Ceyx tridactyla (Pall.) ; Sharpe, P. Z. S. 1868, p. 593. 

Ceyx rufidorsa, Strickl. apud Salv. Atti R. Accad. Torin. 1869, 

p. 459. 


7. Remarks on some of the Pishes in the Calcutta ]\Iuseum. 
By Surgeon Francis Day, F.Z.S. & F.L.S., Madras 
Army.—Part L 

Having obtained leave, through Col, Strachey, F.R.S., to remain 
a limited period in Calcutta for "the purpose of examining the fishes 
in the Governraent Museum, and having at the same time had access 
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to Biicbaiiaii-Hamilton’s original drawings, I am enabled to lay the 
results of some of my investigations before the Zoological Society, 

The collection of fisiies is extensive and exceedingly interesting. Its 
iincleiis was formed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal; while amongst 
the contributors to it were Dr* McClelland, and more especially Mr. 
Bljtb, most of whose type specimens I have thus had tlie opportu¬ 
nity of examining. It is not unlikely that some few of the fishes, such 
as the Barbif.s sopho7'e^ may have been derived from Buchanan- 
Hamilton’s coileetiou—my reason for asserting this being that the 
specimen is evidently very old, whilst the species was never, I be¬ 
lieve, recognized by McClelland or Blytb. The typical coiiection 
jjresentcd to the British Museum by Mr. Waterhouse does not 
appear to have possessed it* In the following paper I have de¬ 
scribed some species said to be “insufficiently known,” as well as 
others which appear to be new. 

Serranus lanceolatus, Bloch. 

Serranus korridiis^ C, & V. 

In the ‘Proceedings of the Zoological Society,’ 1865, p. 0, and 
again in my * Fishes of Malabar,’ p. 4, and plate L figs. 1 & 2,1 gave 
my opinion that the adult form of this species is identical with that 
termed B. horridus, C. & V. Dr. Ciinther, however, in the ‘ Fishes 
of Zanzibar/ p. 4, holds a different opinion, and observes :—“ Mr. 
Blytli was the first to refer laneeolatus as a synonym to another 
sf)ecies, namely S, coides, H. B. {'=8. serillm^ C. & V.) (J. A. S. 
Bengal, xxix. p. ill). Mr. Day, without referring to this paper, 
also represents lanceolahis as a young Serra-mUy but takes it to be that 
of horrubis^ K. & v. II. We may remark at once, to judge from the 
figure given by Mr. Day, that this appears rather improbable, and he 
docs not explain, or even notice*, the difference in the length of the 
dosarl spines in the two fishes; ” and concludes by remarking, “we 
do not venture to say what the species stated by Mr. Day to be the 
old state of the laneeolatus may prove to be” (p. 5). llad a name 
been given, it would, in my opinion, only liave added one more syno¬ 
nym to the 8, ianeeolatifii. 

1 overlooked the note of Mr, Blyth thus referred to, until after 
my work had been |)rinted. To find short remarks on s|!ecies in 
a work destitute of an index is always difficult. Thus Dr. Giintlier, 
in voL ill. of his catalogue, dated July 1861, places the three follow¬ 
ing species of Mr, Blyth amongst his doubtful Oiies —Gobms brevkepSj 
Blyth, FeriophUudnms fuscatm, Blyth, and Salarim oUvacmis^ 
Blytli; but in tiie year 1860 Mr. Blyth had already stated them to 
he Gobvm alhopunctatuB, C. & V., Periophthalmm pitpilio, El. 
Schm, and Sa!arias Irmatus, C. & V.(J. A,S. Bengal, xxix. pp. Ill, 
14111). 1 only mention these instances to show how the most 

accurate observers may overlook casual remarks, 

^ Dr. (jfilntlier has overlooked the following observation I made at p. 5 in tbe 
/ Fishes of Malabar’:—'fin young specimens the proportionate height of the 
dorsal spines (as in some other Svrrani) is greater than in the adult.” 
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Ill Madras, daring the last two years, I have obtained several of 
the young S, lanceolafus, aud on dissection discovered that ceeco- 
pyloric appendages were invariably absent. I was in hopes of ob¬ 
taining the adult form to dissect, but in this I have been disappointed. 
On the other hand, I have now had the opportunity of personally 
examining Mr. Blyth’s specimens, and commence "answering the 
before-mentioned criticism by objecting to the words after S. coMes, 
H. B. serilim, C. V.). 1 admit, S. eoides, H. B., and S, 

rillus, C. V., are identical; but Mr. Blyth’s specimens turn out to be 
the same as the one I have figured as S. korndus, w^hich is certainly 
not S. se7'illm, C. & V, 

Some of the specimens in the Calcutta Museum are as follows ; the 
others offer no particulars calling for notice :— 

а. S. lanceolatns^ 4 inches long, stuffed, presented by the Madras 
Museum. Coloration as shaded in Bloch k Russell’s figures. 

б. A stand of three specimens, collected by Mr. Blyth to demon¬ 
strate his views, and marked in his own handwriting. In Mr. Blyth’s 
deductions I most entirely concur, only objecting to his name S. 
coides, H. B.; for the adult is identical with what 1 figured as iS*. hor~ 
ridm, C, & V. 

€, 9|- inches long, still showing the markings of the immature ; but 
the yellow portion is being broken up by bands. 

d. 18 inches long, the bands on the body have disappeared, and 
the black bands on the fins are broken up into black blotches. 

e. 22 inches long, the mature tS*. horriduSi C. & V., exactly like 
pi. 1. fig. 2 in the ‘ Rishes of Malabar.’ 

In the museum of tiie Medical College in Calcutta, I had an 
opportunity of examining another fine collection of stuffed fish, 
mostly brought together by the late Dr. Walker. Amongst them 
is a beautiful specimen of the adult S. horridusy C. & V., 34 inches 
in length. 

I have not deemed it necessary to advert to the specimens Captain 
Mitchell sent to the British Museum; the number of cseco-pyloric 
appendages in the #8. serilluSi C. h V., and 8, bontor^ C. & V., 
at once show they cannot be the adult 8. lanceolatus, Bloch. Pro¬ 
bably Captain Mitchell only gave his opiiiion after reading Mr. 
Blyth’s paper, which is incorrect, as the species he terms S. coidesy 
H. E., is the one which I have figured as 8, korrideSj and amongst 
Hamilton Buchanan’s MS. drawings I find an unfinished sketch of 
his ^8 coideSi which at once shows it to be the same as 8, serilhiSf 
C. & Y. 

Thus a personal inspection of the specimens in the Calcutta Mu¬ 
seum has distinctly proved that the species I figured as the adult 
laneeolaius^ Bloch, is identical with what Mr. Blyth considered to be 
the mature one. It therefore appears the more likely to be a correct 
conclusion, having been come to by twm different persons in distant 
places, who were ignorant of each other’s investigations, which were 
made from two distinct series of specimens. Only one thing ap¬ 
pears to be now requisite,' namely, to examine whether the 8. /^or- 
ridus, C. & V., has or has not cseco-pyloric appendages, as at present 
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its external conformation in every respect shows it to be the mature 
S> lameolatus^ Bloch. 

Whilst mciitioiiing this question of csecal appendagesj, I may 
observe that the following are the numbers which I liave found 
existing in specimens in Madras during the last two years :— 

C. & V., and Irnitor, G. & V., from 50 to (iO ; kS\ 
hexago'mttus^ 32; .S', sonnei^ati, C. &V., 12 to 13; B. cyamstujma- 
toides^ Bieeker, 12. 

Mesoprion therapoNj sp. nov. 

B. viii. D. 10/14. P. 15. V. l/.o. A. 3/8. C. 18. L. 1. 54. 
L. tr. 6/17. 

Length of head -^4^ of pectoral fin of caudal | of the total 
length. Height of head of body ^ of the total length. 

Eyes* Diameter | of the length of head, lj| diameter from end of 
snout, 1 diameter apart. 

The posterior extremity of the maxilla extends to beneath tlie 
anterior margin of the orbit. Preopercie with a wide open notch, its 
vertical margin finely serrated. 

Teeth villiform, with a pair of canines on either side of the middle 
of the upper jaw, the external being very large ; an outer enlarged 
row in the lower jaw, the largest being posterior; a triangular viili- 
form patch on the vomer; and a band on the palate. 

Fins, Third dorsal spine the longest. Pectoral pointed. Third 
anal spine slightly the longest and strongest. Caudal lobed. 

Colours, in spirit, whitish, with six black horizontal bands from 
the head along the body, and six short, badly marked, vertical ones 
from the dorsal fin, the crossing of the two sets forming large white 
spots on the upper third of the body. A deep-black mark at the 
base of the caudal fin. A w^hite baud across the occiput, which is 
continued over the preopcrcle. Fins stained grey. 

One specimen, 6 inches long, from Ceylon, and a second, 9 inches 
long, from the Andamans. 

DiAGRAMMA ALTA, Sp. HOV. 

B. vi. D. 14/16. V. 1/5. A. 3/7. C. 15. L.15<). L.tr. I0/2L 

Length of head f, of pectoral of caudal 4 of the total length. 
Height of head f, of body nearly of dorsal spines/j, of dorsal rays 
above -J-, of anal spines of the total length. 

Eyes. Diameter of length of head, I diameter from end of snout, 

of a diameter a|)art. 

Body elevated and strongly compressed. 

Preopercle serrated, most coarsely towards its angle. The posterior 
extremity of the maxilla extends to below the anterior third of the 
orbit. A few small pores exist under the mandible. 

Teeth villiform, without canines. 

Fins. Dorsal spines strong, the third and fourth the longest, 
interspinous membrane rather deeply notched. Second anal spine 
much the longest and strongest. Caudal truncated. 
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Scales ctenoid. 

Colonies. Purplish on the body; tips of the dorsal spines^ outer 
third of dorsal and anal rays, as well as the caudal fin, white. 

Two specimens, nearly 4 inches long, in the collection, but no 
notice where they came from. 1 have since procured the species at 
Akyab, 

Ambassis notatus, Blyth, J. A. S. of Bengal, 1860, p, 138, is 
the A, haculisy H. B, 

Bogota infu>scata, Blytli, L c, p, 139. 

D. 10|j4. V. 1/5. A. 3/8. C. 17. 

Preopercle strongly serrated, with large teeth at its angle. A spine 
directea backwards, apparently on the subopercle. A long spine on 
the opercle. 

Preorbital entire. Lower jaw the longest. 

Teeth. In the jaws, villiform. 

Fins. Second anal spine the longest. 

Scales. None visible now. 

Coloii?^s. Brownish-black, except the fins, which are of a dirty 
yellowish-white. 

The specimen is half an inch long and in a very bad condition. 
The occiput is broken across; in fact, it is too damaged to describe 
from. One thing is evident, that it does not belong to the genus 
Ambassis ; it may be tbe fry of a species of Priacanthus. 

AmPHIFRZONICHTHYS ZEYLONENSIS, sp. 11. 

B.iv. B. 7/14. P.13. V. 1/2. A.~. C. 15. 

Length of head of caudal \ of the total length. Height of head 

of the total length. 

Eyes. Upper surface, near the profile, 1 diameter apart, dia¬ 
meter from end of snout. 

Body elevated and strongly compressed, head slightly depressed. 

Mouth anterior, jaws of equal length. Preorbital with a strong 
spine directed backwards. Preopercle with five spines, the two lowest 
the longest. Opercle very narrow, having two badly marked spines. 
A serrated ridge passes from the back of the orbit towards the 
occiput. Gill'membranes not entirely covered by the opercles. 

Teeth. Villiform in jaws, none on vomer or palate. 

Dorsal fin has a notch between its two portions. 

Body and head studded with minute prickles. Lateral line 
distiiicL 

Colours. Bluish along the upper half of the body, becoming 
dirty-brown on the abdomen. An irregular series of ,about eight 
yellow blotches along the back, increasing in numbers towards the 
abdomen. Pins light-coloured. 

Three specimens, up to 2| inches in length, are in the collection. 
They were dredged up off Galle by Dr. J. Anderson. 

Proc. Zool, 8oc.— 1869, No. XXXIV. 
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CoRviNA cujAj Ham. Biicli. 

Scice/ioides asjwr, Blytli, J. A, S. of Bengal, 1800, p. 140. 

The ty|4cal specimeiis of Mr. Biytli’s species arc six in inimber, 
and up to 2 inches in length. They are the fry of a Corvma^ and, ii 
appea.rs to me, of the C, cuja, 

OtOEITHIJS RUBER, Sciui, 

Oloiithm siihmamlatus, Blyth, J. A. S. of Bengal, 1800, p. 14 i. 

The four specimens in the Calcutta Museum, up to 6[| inelies in 
length, and which are marked 0, submaculaMs^ Blyth, belong to tins 
species. 

Bo LA PAM A, II am. Bucb. 

Scire'nouies hardwlekil, Blyth, J. A, S. of Bengal, i860, p. 139. 

The three typical specimens arc up to 2;l inetics in length, and 
appear to be the fry of the B. pama, H. B. 

Gobius gobiobon, sp.nov. 

D.eji. P.21. A. 10. C. 15. L.1.22. 

Length of head | of length of body. Height of body of total 
length. 

Bi/es in anterior half of the head, | a diameter from end of snout, 

diameter apart. 

Form of body similar to that of the genus GoUodon, 

Anterior portion of head and lower jaw covered with warty tuber¬ 
cles. Anterior cleft of mouth very oblique; the posterior extrcmitv 
of the maxilla does not extend to under the anterior margin of the 
orbit. Gili-opcnings narrow, and only opposite the base of the pec¬ 
toral hn. 

Teeth. Villiform in both jaws, with a posterior canine in tiie 
centre of the lower jaw. 

Fins, Ventrais united, not adherent to the abdomen. Caudal 
rounded; none of the rays produced, nor tliose of pectoral silk- 
like. 

Saaks ctenoid, extending anteriorly to opposite the middle of th,c 
"first dorsal fin, and in a line between that situation and the base of 
the pectoral. Nine rows between the anterior portion of the base of 
the second dorsal and that of the anal fins. 

Colours. Brownish. Ventral fin blackish, with a reddish margin, 
Caiulai reddish,. 

Ii(d. Aiiilamans or_ adjacent islands. Seven specimens, up to 
ly\i~ineli long, in the Calcutta Museum. 

Boleopht,halmus inornatus, Blyth, J. A. S. of Bengal, 1860, 
p. 168, is the ii. pectinirostris, Gmelin. 

Periofhthalmus SCINTIL.LANS, Bivth, J, A. S. of Bengal, is 
the PeriopkiJiaimus koUr enteric Pidlas. 
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Eleotris feliceps, Blyth, J. A. S. of Bengal, 1860, p. 146. 

D. Oji. P.15. V.1/5. A. 11. C. 13. L. 1.27. 

Lciigtli of head of caudal i of the total length. Height of head 

of body I of the total length. 

E]/es approximating, 1 diameter from end of snout. 

Head slightly depressed ; snout pointed. 

Lower jaw the longest. Cleft of mouth small; the maxilla only 
extends halfway to below the orbit. 

l^eeth villiform. 

Fins. Dorsal spines hliform, central caudal rays the longest. 

Scales cycloid as far as the base of the anal hn, where they become 
strongly ctenoid. Scales extend as far forwards as the posterior 
margin of the orbit, and co^’^er the cheeks and opercles. Twelve rows 
exist between the second dorsal and anal tins. 

Colours, Brownish-white, irregularly spotted and blotched with a 
darker colour. Dark bands pass downwards from the orbit. Fins 
more or less spotted. 

One specimen exists, received from the Andamans, where it was 
collected by Captain Hodges. 

Eleotris fusca, Bloch. 

E, incertaf Blyth, J. A. S. of Bengal, I860, p. 146. 

Tiiree typical specimens of the latter in the museum are identical 
■with E.fusca, 

Eleotris cavifrons, Blyth, J. A. S. of Bengal, i860, p. 145. 
P.13. V.6. A. 8. 0.13. L. L 65. L. tr. 17. 

Length of head f, of pectoral of caudal d- of the total length. 
Height of the head f, of body of first dorsal of second dorsal 
of anal of the total length. 

E^^es. Diameter-t of length of head, 1| diameters from end of 
snout, 2 diameters apart. 

Body subcjiiiidrical; head depressed. A deep sulcus before the 
orbits. Snout rather elevated. 

Lower jaw the longest. The posterior extremity of the maxilla 
extends to under the posterior margin of the orlnt. 

Teeth villiform, with an outer enlarged row, which are more 
mimcrous in the lower than in the upper jaw. 

Fins. Caudal wedge-shaped. 

Colours. Light brown; dark lines radiate from the orbit. Fins 
barred in spots. 

Six specimens, up to 4 inches in length, exist in the Museum. 
They were received from Captain Hodges, who procured them at the 
Andamans. 

Eleotris scintillans, Blyth, J. A. S. of Bengal, 1860, p. 146. 

One specimen, in rather a’ damaged state, exists in the museum. 
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It agrees in appearance with E, oj^hiocephaliis, bat has small scales 
on the nape, and otherwise corresponds with E, cantoris, Giinther, 
excepting that it has a black ocelhis at the upper part of the caudal 
fill. The specimen, however, is only 2 * 3 - inches long; so the ocellus 
may be a mark of its being immature. 

Amblyopus c/ECulus, Bloch. 

Amhlyopus chrlmim, Blyth, J. A. S. of Bengal, 1850, p. 147.. 

The typical specimen, 8 | inches in length, is in the collection. 

Salarias dussumieri, C. & V. 

Specimens of this species are labelled S, oUmceiis, Blyth. Whe» 
ther the latter name should be considered a synonym of S» Uneatus, 
C. & V., as stated by Mr. Blyth, or of S, dussmnieri, C. & V., as 
shown by the typical specimens, must be doubtful, unless, by some 
accident, the label bad been placed on the wrong bottle of specimens, 
as is not improbable. 

Salarias leopardus, sp. n. 

D. 12/12. P.15. V.4. A. 2 + 13. C. 11. 

Length of head f, of pectoral I, of base of first dorsal a little 
above of base of second dorsal of caudal §, of anal of the total 
length. Height of head I-, of body above + of first dorsal -J-, of 
second dorsal of ventral of anal -J- of the total length. 

Eyes. Diameter I' of length of head, diameter from end of snout, 
1 diameter apart. 

Head large, with a transverse crest of tentacles crossing the occiput, 
and a fringed orbicular tentacle half as long as the eye. Lips thick 
and fringed, having two bifid tentacles on either side of symphysis 
of the lower jaw. The posterior extremity of the maxilla extends 
to below the anterior margin of the orbit. Gill-opening wide. 

Teeth in a single row, imbedded in the gums in both jaws. No 
canines. 

Fins. A notch between the two dorsals ; the second dorsal is not 
continued on to the caudal; the latter is cut nearly sfpiare. Two 
fleshy prominences anterior to the anal fin. 

Lateral line curves to opposite the end of the pectoral fin, whence 
it proceeds direct to the centre of the base of the caudal. 

Colours. Of a rich brown, becoming white on the chest, and 
blotched all over with black marks, leaving narrow interspaces of a 
lighter colour. Fins spotted. 

Specimen, 4 inches long, dredged up off Galle Harbotir by Dr. »L 
Anderson. 

Andamia expansa, Blyth. 

D. 16/18. Eir>. V. 3. A. 26. C. 9 . 

Length of head of pectoral of caudal of the total length. 
Height of head of body ^ of the total length. The breadth of 

the head equals its width. 
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^yes elevatedj diameter of length of headj 1| diameter from 
end of snout, i diameter apart. 

Body subcylindrical and compressed. 

Snout rounded anteriorly. A. short fringed- tentacle over the pos¬ 
terior third of the orbit; a small, simple, nasal one. Snout with 
a lateral lobe, the two lips continuous, the lower forming a broad ad¬ 
hesive sucker behind the symphysis of the lower jaw, with a distinct 
posterior fold. The upper edge of the lower lip is coarsely fringed. 
Gill-openings wide, extending on to the lower surface of the head. 

Teeth in a fine single row, implanted in the gums of both jaws. 
No canines. 

Fins, Dorsals divided by a notch, or continuous. The first dorsal 
commences a short distance behind the occiput; its spines are free 
to a greater or less extent; in some specimens the second is the 
longest. The soft dorsal mostly equals in height the posterior third 
of the first dorsal; sometimes the second dorsal is higher than the 
first, but it does not appear to ever be higher than the body. Anal 
lower than the dorsal, all its rays free in their external half Pec¬ 
toral arises close to the gill-opening, its lower seven rays are free at 
their extremities. Extremity of caudal rays undivided and free. 

Colours. Olive, banded with a darker shade, the bands and the 
ground-colour being about equal in width. Head spotted. All the 
fins with dark margins, except the anal, which is tipped with 
white. 

Many specimens, up to inches in length, exist in the Calcutta 
Museum, All were received from the Andaman Islands. 

OSPHROMENUS NOBILIS. 

Ctenops noMHs, McClelland, Calc. Journal of Natural History. 

D.g. P. 12. V. f A. C. 16 . L. 1 . 2a-30. 

Snout elongated, lower jaw the longest, lower margin of preopercle 
denticulated. Preorbital large, also denticulated. Opercie entire, 
ending in a soft pointed extremity. Intermaxiliaries very protractile. 
The posterior extremity of the maxilia extends two-thirds of the dis¬ 
tance to below the anterior margin of the orbit. 

Fyes, Diameter f of length of head, 1| diameter from end of 
snout. 

Head acute, depressed, dorsal profile nearly horizontal. 

Teeth in pointed tufts, or two incomplete rows on the margin of 
the intermaxiliaries. 

Fim. Dorsal small, situated in the posterior portion of the back. 
Pectoral short. Anal extending almost to the caudal, from which it 
is separated by a slight notch. 

Scales ctenoid. Lateral line absent. 

An accessory cavity exists above and behind the gills. 

Colours, A white band passes from the eye to the centre of the 
caudal fin, a second from the pectoral along the side, and a third 
along the base of the anal fin. 

Three specimens (not in a good state) exist, given by Dr. J. C. 
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Jerdoiij who obtainod them at Purncah. He informs me its 
habitat is not mountain-streainsy but rivers in the 'j)tains of Northern 
Bengal/' 

Trichogaster fasciatus, Bloch. 

I obtained a large number of specimens of tins species from the 
Calcutta market^ and was enabled to forui a complete series showing 
how the preorbital changes with age. At 3 iuclies tlie whole of its 
lower margin is serrated; at about 3^} inches the serrations become 
mere denticulationSj fewer in number and wider apart; at 4 inches 
some of the specimciis have the prcorbital entire. 

This species is given as Trichopodus colisa by Hamilton Buchanan, 
and figured at pi. 15. f. 40. The original drawing is marked 
Trichopodus leje ; it may therefore be safely assumed that these two 
names belong to one and the same species. 

Amongst the MS. drawings are beautiful coloured figures of; —the 
Trichop aster laliiis^ 11. B., marked T. niher ; Triehof/aster chma^ 
IL B., marked T, vittatus; Triehogaster sota, IL B., marked 1\ 
fuscus j Triehogaster cotray H. B. marked 1 \ cmrulescens, 

Trichogaster lalius, H. B. 

D. lG/8. P. 9. V. 1. A. C. 15. L. 1. 24-26. 

Preorbital denticulated, also the horizontal margin of the pre- 
o[)ercle, the teething becoming gradually coarser posteriorly. 

Lateral line either absent or only just visible for a few^ scales. 

Fourteen rows of scales between the dorsal and anal fins. 

This lovely little fish is the most beautiful amongst the n umerous 
species of freshwater fishes I have ever seen. It is vertically banded 
with scarlet and light blue, each scale having one half of each colour. 
The vertical fins are banded with scarlet dots. I kept four dozen 
of this species in my rooms in Calcutta for six weeks, hoping, but in 
vain, to get a ship captain to convey them to the Zoological Society's 
Gardens. 

Trichogaster chuna, IL B. 

D. 18/18. P. 11. V. 2. A. 1?. 0.15. L. 1. 26. 

Preorbital and preopercle serrated. 

Lateral line only a puncture on a few scales, 

Ooloivrs* A black band from the eye to the end of tlu‘ caudal lim 

Only one specimen, an inch long, is in the Museum : it may be 
a variety of the last; but more specimens are required to detuile. 

There are several interesting specimens amongst the Ophlocepha* 
lidm in this fine collection, a few of winch deserve a passing notice. 

Ophiocephauus gachna, IL B. ivariettj), 

B. V. B. 37. A. 25. L. L 46. 

The body is banded, and has a general orange tinge. None of the 
teeth are enlarged. The pectoral fin readies to above the anal, and 
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tlie ventral extends to the third anal ray. Three speeimeiiSa up to 
6 inches in length, are in the collection received from Captain 
Godwin-Austen, who obtained them at Cherra Poonjee, Another 
specimen, 7 inches long, was seat by S, Teal, Esq., from Seeb 
Saiigor, in Assam. 

OfHIOCEPHALUS BARCA, II. B. 

Variety amjjJiibins. 

This is the typical specimen of the Bo'ra chaug, described in the 
J. A. S. of B. vjij. p. 550, is as follows :— 

D, 52. A. 37. Ch 12. L. 1. 80. L. tr. 9/17. 

It differs very slightly from the 0. barca of Calcutta, and is evi- 
dently the same species. It is from Bootaii. 

Anabas oligolepis, Bleeker. 

D. 16/8. P.15. V. 1/5. A. 10/9. C. 17. L. 1.26. L.tr.|. 

Two specimens, 9 inches long, exist in the collection; they wore 
obtained in the Calcutta bazar. 

MaSTACEM BELUS ZEBRINTJS, Bljth. 

D. 29/52. P. 19. A. 3/56. C. 19. 

Length of head \ of the total length, and equal to the height 
of the body. 

Eyes small, situated before the middle of the length of the 
head. 

Angle of preopercle armed with three strong spinous teeth; a 
spine also present below and slightly before the orbit. 

Colours. Olive, with bluish vertical bands alternating with golden 
ones. Dorsal and caudal fins banded in dots ; anal with the bands 
of the body continued on to it. In preserved specimens the bands 
on the body are black. 

This species is the common sort throughout British Burma, and 
is also found in the Irrawaddi, far above xlva. 

Mastacembelus armatus, Lacep. 

A hue specimen of the spotted variety, 14 inches long, exists in the 
Museum, It has a single row of large black spots along the base of 
the dorsal fin ; no bands exist on its sides. D. 38/70. It was ob¬ 
tained from the Calcutta bazar. 

Glyph I DO DON notates, sp. n. 

D. R 19. V. i/5. A. 2/13 L. 1. 30. L. tr. 5/12. ■ 

Length of head of pectoral of caudal above of the total 
length. Height of head | of the total length. 

Eyes. Diameter | of length of head, ^ of a diameter from end of 
snout, 1 diameter apart. 

Body oval, compressed. Opercles entire. 

Teei/i in a single row. 
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Fim, Third dorsal spine the longest, rajs much longer than the 
spines. Ventral does not extend to the anal, the second spine of the 
latter the longest. Caudal deeply forked. 

Scales ctenoid; small ones exist over the soft dorsal and anal fins. 

Lateral line ceases opposite the middle of the soft dorsal, j:)ut is 
again continued, in the form of a round hole in the middle of' each 
scale, along the central line of the body. 

Colours. Brownish, each scale with a light centre. Wliite bands 
cross from the back to the abdomen ; the first passes from the first 
dorsal spine to the base of the pectoral fin, the second from the 
middle spine to the base of the ventral, the third from the last three 
spines to the anal, the fourth over the free portion of the tail at the 
end of the soft dorsal fin. A black spot in the axil of the pectoral 
fin. Caudal whitish. 

Seven specimens exist in the collection, up to inches in length. 
They were received from Captain Hodges, who obtained them at the 
Andaman Islands. 

BrEGMACEROS ATRIPINNIS, Sp. 11. 

D. 1/20 + XT. + 22. P.21. V.6. A. 22-f 10 + 26. C. 17. 
L. 1. 70. L. tr. 18, 

Length of the head of pectoral of caudal of the total 
length. Height of head of body of dorsal fin of anal f of 
the total length. 

F'l/es. Diameter | of length of head, 1 diameter from end of snout, 
1| diameter apart. 

Body elongated and compressed. 

Posterior extremity of maxilla reaches to below the posterior third 
of the orbit. 

Teeth in jaws, none in vomer or palate. 

Fins. First dorsal consists of a single ray, winch arises on the 
summit of the head, and is continued backwards to opposite the pos" 
tcrior extremity of the pectoral. First portion of the second dorsal 
higher than the body, its intermediate rays very low. Pectoral 
commences under the throat and is extended as far as the posterior 
third of the body. The anterior ])ortion of the anal is not quite so 
high as that of tlie dorsal. Caudal slightly eraarginatc. 

Scales cycloid, in parallel rows. 

Lateral line absent. 

Colours. Of a rich brown, becoming lighter on the abdomen. 
‘Dorsal, pectoral, anal, and caudal fins black; ventral of a dirty 
white. 

Numerous specimens, up to 5 inches long, presented by Major 
Tickeii in 1864, probably from Burmali. 

Cynoglossus buchanani, sp. n. 

D. 78. V. 4. A. 71. C. 12. L. 1.101. 

Length of head | of the entire length. Height of body nearly 
of total length. 
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Eyes. Upper orbit in advance of the lower. Eyes minute. 

The length of the snout equals ^ of that of the head. The rostra! 
hook extends to beneath the posterior margin of the anterior orbit. 
A nostril exists between the orbits. No fringe to the lips. Mouth 
twisted round to the right side. 

Teeth minute^ and on the right side only. 

Fins. Ventral fins confluent, pectorals absent. 

Scales strongly ctenoid on both sides, with a dark line along their 
centres. 

Lateral lines two, with sixteen to seventeen rows of scales between 
them in the widest part. Four to five row^s of scales between the 
superior lateral line and the anterior portion of the base of the 
dorsal fin. 

Colours. Coloured side brown, with wide irregular yertical bauds. 

Two specimens exist in the Museum. One is 4 inches in length. 

Pseudorhombus arsius, H. B. 

D. 72. P. 12. V. 6 . A. 55. C. 15. 

Length of head of pectoral of caudal I of the total length. 
Height of body nearly | of total length. 

Eyes. Diameter ^ of length of bead, 1 diameter from end of snout, 
not -J- of a diameter apart. 

Teeth. About six conical ones in the lower jaw on either side, and 
four in the upper. 

Fins. Dorsal arises opposite the anterior margin of the orbit, it 
does not join the caudal; the latter is rather pointed. 

Colours as described by H. B. 

Dr, Giinther mentions in his ^ Catalogue of Fishes,* vol. iv. p. 427, 
that a coloured drawing of this fish is in the collection of drawings 
presented by General Hardwicke to the British Museum/* I find 
one also exists 2 - 5 ^^- inches in length amongst Hamilton Buchanan’s 
MS- drawings. 

This species grows to 6 or even 8 inches in length, and is common 
in Burmah. 

SiLURUS COCHINCHINENSIS, C. & V. 

Sihrichthys herdmorei^ Blyth. 

lliese two species, as suggested by Dr. Giinther, I find to be 
identical, the typical specimen of the latter is inches in length. 

Arius sona. 

Pimeiodus sona, Ham. Buch. 

I believe that this species, as suggested by Dr. Gunther (Cat. of 
Fishes, v. p. 143), is not identical with Bagrus arioides, C. & V,, as 
it was considered to be by Mr. Blyth (J. A, S. of B. 1860, p. 151). 
Five specimens of the former and one of the latter are in the 
collection. 

D. I/O, P.1/9, V. 7. 'A. 3/15. C. 17, 
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Leiigtli of the head of the total length« Height of bodj 
width of head nearly -J- of the total lengtli. ' 

The maxillary cirri extend to tire end of the pectoral iin, the ex¬ 
ternal mandibular pair to the posterior tiiirtl of the peetorah the 
inner pair to the base of the pectoral. Head rugose superiorly, oc¬ 
cipital process keeled^ granulated, as long as wide at the base, and ex¬ 
tending in a concave extremity ; basal bone crescent-shaped. The 
superior longitudinal furrow on the head extends to opposite the 
end of the opercle. 

Fins. Dorsal spine upwards of 5 of the total length, serrated on 
both sides on its upper half, rugose anteriorly in its lower half, 
having a short termination. Pectoral spine rather stronger but not 
nearly so long, being only -jl of tbe length of the head, serrated on 
both sides. Adipose dorsal low. Caudal lobed, 

GlYPTOSTERNUM TELCHITTA, Ilain, Blich. 

In Hamilton Buchanaids MSS. is one of this species termed 
IHmelodes ? nibriumhis. The drawing is 34 inches long. Six speci¬ 
mens exist in the collection; they are identical with the three typical 
specimens of G. irilineatuSi Blyth. 

Ill the genus Blyth, there are examples of the/J. buchanmds 
Blyth, and H. filammtoms, Blyth. The species given in the 
‘ Fishes of Malabar’ as H. malabiirica. Day, does not belong to this 
genus, but is a Macrones. 

In the genus Anihbjcetis^ Dlyth, the two specimens of A. mangoiss 
IL B., and A. tenuipinnis^ Blyth, are identical. x\s to the A. C€em- 
tmis, Blyth, the specimens are not in a good state; they, however, 
appear very similar to A. mangois, H. B. 

Exostoma andersonii, sp. 11 . 

D. P. I/I I, V. 6 . A. 1/7. C, 15. 

Length of head 1, of pectoral Jr, of base of first dorsal of base 
of adipose dorsal f, of base of anal ~jL, of caudal y of the total length. 
Height of head of body of first dorsal of ventral of 
anal of the total length. 

Eyes. Very minute and covered by skin, situated on upper 
surface of the head, midway between the snout and luisterior ex¬ 
tremity of the opercle, whilst their space apart equals their distancuj 
from the posterior nostril. A cirrus exists between tbe two nostrils, 
which are situated close together and a little posterior to the sliort 
maxillary cirrus, which lias a widely dilated base consisting of a flap 
of skin having a second attachment which passes to tlie lower lip. 
Mandibular cirri on a transverse line ; they are rather short, but the 
outer pair are the longer. Lips thick and studded witli glands. 
The Isthmus is divided by a slight sulcus from the body, hut Is con¬ 
tinuous with the branchial membrane. Brancbial aperture narrow, 
not extending on to lower surface of head. Upper surface of head 
covered with skin. Humeral process large. Head depressed, 
rounded anteriorly. Mouth transverse. 
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Teeth flattened, in a single row in both jaws, none on vomer or 
palate. 

Fins. Dorsal commences opposite the posterior third of the 
pectoral, which latter is horizontal in its external, and vertical in Its 
internal half. Dorsal and pectoral spines enveloped in skin, the 
pectoral much the strongest. The external two-thirds of the ventral 
is horizontal, its internal third vertical; the two fins at their bases 
are separated by a distance asunder which is equal to two-thirds of 
their length. The external ray is thickened and enveloped in skin. 
The anal is situated midway between the root of the ventral and that 
of the caudal. Adipose dorsal very low, extending from opposite 
the posterior extremity of the ventral to the upper margin of the base 
of the caudal. Caudal cut square. 

Lateral line passes along the middle of the body. 

Colours. Deep leaden, the skin being everywhere covered by 
minute elevations, which during life w'ere probably yellow. 

Two specimens, 5 and 6 inches long, are in the Calcutta Miiseum, 
taken at llotharn, and presented by Dr. J. Anderson ; there are also 
two more from Poiisee, China. 

Exostoma Blythii, ii. sp. 

D. J-/0. P.1/17. V. 6. A. 4. C. 13. 

Length of head nearly of pectoral of caudal of the total 
length. Height of the head of body k of total length. 

Eijes small, on upper surface of head^ and in the centre of its 
entire length. 

Width of head equals its length. 

Nasal cirri about three times as long as the orbit. Maxilla ex¬ 
ternally dilated into a fleshy appendage, but without cirri. Lips 
thick and reflected round the mouth. Two pairs of cirri on the 
symphysis of the lower jaw, placed at some distance asunder, the 
outer slightly the longest. Mouth inferior; snout broad. 

Teeth in both jaws. 

Fins, Pectoral subhorizontal, its rays plaited below, it arises 
under the branchial aperture, which is entirely superior. Dorsal is 
slightly anterior to the ventral, its spine is weak. Ventral sub- 
horizontal. Caudal slightly forked, its lower lobe the longest. 

Colours. Brown. 

Two specimens, inches long, exist in the Calcutta ]\iuseiim. 

Exostoma labiatum, McClelland. 

Glyptosternon lahiutiiSf McClelland, C- J. of N. H. ii. p. 58S. 
D,-J/0. P. l/il. V. (). A. 1/.5. C. 17. 

Length of head 4, of pectoral of caudal | of the total length. 
Height of head of body of the total length. 

Nasal cirri arise between the nostrils, and reach the end of the 
snout. The maxillary cirrus extends to the pectoral fin. Jaws in 
the form of a double crescent or ^ shape. The two lips broad and 
continuous, widest laterally and inferiorly. The lower lip is in -the 
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form of one central lobe with a smaller one on either side and a short 
cirrus between. 

Fms as io the other species. 

Two specimens 4 inches long. Old Collection. 

Exostoma berdmorbi, Blyth, 

Blytiij Journal A. S. of Eeng. 1860, p. 155. 

The typical specimen is 4 inches in length, but io a very bad stale. 
Its snout is more pointed than in the other species. 

D. 1/0. P. 1/iO, A. 6. 

One specimen from the Tenasserim Provinces, presented by Major 
Berdmore. 


In the genus IlemirhanipJms the following species exist in the 
Museum :— llemir/mnp/ms huffonu^ C. &y., twelve specimens from 
the Calcutta bazar, labelled /f. striga, Blytii j Heni'Mianipfms ectim- 
tio, Ham. Bucb., many specimens, to 7 inches in length, labelled 
if. hrackynotopfentSi Blyth ; Ilemirliamphus comm.ersoni% C. & V., 
one specimen 11 inches in length, from the Calcutta bazar, and 
labelled ll, notatm, Blyth. 

nEMIRHAMl-»HUS PJLUMATUS, Blyth. 

J. A. S. of Bengal, xxvii. p. 288. 

D. 2/13. P. 10. V. 7. A. 2/11. C. 16. L. L 66. 

In both specimens the extremity of the mandible is broken. 

Length of head, in the best specimen (with the lower jaw), ? of 
the total length. Upper jaw ^ longer than wide. Pectoral short. 

Eyes rather nearer to the posterior extremity of the head than 
to the anterior extremity of the upper jaw, I:j diameter apart. 

Upper surface of head dat. 

Teeth in numerous villiform rows in the upper jaw, less numerous 
in the lower. 

Fms, Ventral arises in the posterior of tlie length IVom the 
snout to the base of the caudal iiu; it reaches to under the base of 
the dorsal, which last is in advance of the anal. Caudal forked, 
lower lobe the longest. Upper margin of dorsal fin concave. 

Lateral line in lower fifth of the body. 

Colours. Bieaclied, silvery stripe visible. 

Two specimens, 8 indies long, from Ceylon. 

IIemirhamphus neguectx^s, sp, n. 

II, ectuntio, Blyth (not Ilarn. Bach.). 

D. 14. P.9. V. (). A. g-lf,. C. 15. L. I. 48. 

Length of head about of the entire length, of tlie lower jaw 
(anterior to the upper) of the total length. 

. Eyes 2 | diameters from end of snout, 1| diameter apart, 
diameters from the posterior extremity of the opercle. 

Upper surface of head nearly flat, and covered with pores. Upper 
jaw twice as long as broad at its base. 
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Teeth rather coarse in both jaws, none on the palate. 

Fins. Ventral commences in the posterior third of the distance 
from the orbit to the base of the caudal fin; it is short, only ex¬ 
tending halfway to the anal. Caudal rounded. 

Colours. Silvery stripe distinct, end of mandible milk-white. 

Many specimens exist, from the Calcutta bazar. This species is 
also found in Burmah. The specimens in the Museum are labelled 
ectuntio, H. B.” 


November 25, 1869. 

John Gould, Esq., F.E.S., in the Chair, 

Mr, Sclater spoke of the condition of the various Zoological Gar¬ 
dens on the Continent which he had visited during the vacation, 
and made remarks on the new and rare animals observed in these 
establishments. 

At Rotterdam, in the Gardens of the Zoological Society of that 
city, one of the chief attractions noticed was a pair of the Aiioa of 
Celebes (Anoa depressieor?iis). These had already bred once in the 
Gardens, and a second calf was shortly expected. A bird which 
Mr. Sclater had not previously seen alive was an African Spoonbill 
{Flatalea chlororhyncha). 

At Amsterdam, the Gardens of the Society ^^Natura a7*tu ma-> 
gistra^^ were found to be in their usual excellent state of arrange¬ 
ment and condition. One of the best living series lately brought 
together here was that of the genus Bos and its immediate allies, 
amongst which were examples of the male, female, and young of 
Bos soiidaicus. 

The Zoological Gardens of Hamburg, now under the direction of 
Dr. E. Hilgendorf, C.M.Z.S., had recently acquired specimens of 
many very interesting and little-known species, amongst which 
might be specially noticed examples of Bassaris astuta and Tapiriis 
indieuSi and a pair of Ofocyon delalandii, all formerly represented 
in the Society’s collection, but not now. A fine male Kudu {Strep- 
siceros kudu) seemed to be in excellent condition, but was, unfortu¬ 
nately, without a mate. The rarest bird in the collection was, 
perhaps, Nwnida milturina^ represented by two specimens. Two 
examples of the rare West-African Monkey Qereopithecus erytkro- 
gaster'^ had been likewise recently obtained, but had died and were 
now in the Museum of the city. 

The Zoological Gardens of Berlin were about to be disconnected 
from State control, and to become the property of a new Society, 
whereby large means would be obtained for their augmentation and 
improvement. Dr. Bodinus, now Director of the Gardens at Co- 
* Gray, P. Z. S, 1866, p. 168, t. xvi. 
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logiie, had accepted the post of Director of the new estahlislimciit, 
which seemed likely to become one of the most fiourisliiiig institu¬ 
tions of the sort on the Coutincut. 

Ill the Zoological Gardens of Cologne hlr. Sclater had like^vise 
seen much that was of interest, including breeding pairs and young 
of Crax yarrelli and Bendrocygna arhorea. 

Tile well-known Gardens of Antwerp, under the care of M. Veke- 
rnaiis, F.Z.S., remained unrivalled as regards their collection of 
Antelopes and breeding FhasmiidcB, Amongst the former seri(‘s 
were pairs of both Gnus {Catoblepas gnu and C. gorgon), the Kob 
( A.nii!oj)e unctuosa)^ the Dama Antelope (Gazella dama), the Lcu- 
coryx '[(hyx leucoryx), and the BJess-bek {Damalis alhifrons); 
besides single specimens of the Bontebok {D. pygargus), tlie Bubal 
{Boselaphus hubalus), the Hartcheest (i>. caama), and the Reh-bok 
(jL capreoliis). There was likewise a line male Prongbiick {Antilo- 
mpra amerkand)^ believed to be the only example ever brought to 
Europe, except that formerly in the Society’s collection. This 
luiimal had regularly shed its horns during the two autumns it had 
passed at Antwerp, and had thus confirmed the previous observations 
of Mr. Bartlett and Dr. Canfield on this subject^. 

The Secretary exhibited, on behalf of Mr. John Brazier, C.M.Z.S., 
a specimen of an egg of a species of Megapodms from Banks’s 
Island, and read the following notes by BIr. Brazier concerning it:— 

The egg I. send to the Society I obtained, with four other spe¬ 
cimens, at Yavua Lavu, or the Great Island in Banks’s Islands, 
13° 52^ S, lat., 169° 4' E. long., situated near the New Hebrides 
group. The bird is well knowni to the inhabitants of Banks’s Island ; 
and my specimens were purchased of a native. The Megapode that 
lays this egg builds its mound on the mountains near the sulphur- 
springs. The natives told me that the mound is large, or, as they 
expressed it, a ‘ big-fellow house.’ The contents of the egg were 
good eating. When I was on shore collecting shells &c. at'"Sand¬ 
wich Island, New Hebrides, a native offered me two eggs for sale, 
Init he wanted more than I felt inclined to give l\im ibr them. I, 
believe my friend Sir W. T. Wiseman took four or five of the very 
same egg, that Imd been brought alongside of the ship at Vavua Lavu, 
or Great Isiaud. When I liad bought my s})ecimeus from the 
native, I set out at once for the mountains to obtain, if possible, 
some of the birds ; but it came on to rain, and, night setting in, I had 
to retiini to the ship. Our stay there was only one day, for the 
greater part of which it rained. I vvas the first naturalist that had 
ever landed on the island to collect specimens of natural history. I 
should mention that I obtained the eggs on the 21st of August, ,1865. 
I send you one specimen; one I keep myself; and the other has 
gone to Mr. Krefft for our National Bluscum.” 

Mr. Sciatcr stated that he was not aware of any previous record 

Of. Er.rfclett, ** On tbo AlEnitics of the Prongbuck,’’ P. Z. S. 1865, p. 718, 
and Canfield, “ On the ITabits of the Prongbiiekf’ P. Z. S. 1866, p. 105. 
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respecting the existence of Megaporlius in the group of New He¬ 
brides, except the short notes of Dr. Bennett (P. Z. S. 1862, p. 247), 
where he alluded to the occurrence of this form in the islands of 
Tnniia and Sandwich. Mr. Sclater had compared the present spe- 
cimcii with the series of eggs of the birds of this genus in the British 
Museum, and found it to come nearest to that of Megapodim 
prifehardi, d. 11, Gray (P. Z. S. 1864, p. 41, t. vi.), which is figured 
in Hartlaub and Finsch’s 'Ornithology of Polynesia,’ plate 2. But 
it wuas larger and more deeply coloured than that egg, and appeared 
to indicate the existence of an undescribed species of Megapode in 
Banks’s Island, for which, following Mr. Gray’s example, he sug¬ 
gested the name Megapodius hrazieri. 


The Secretary stated that, in reference to the preceding discussion 
as to the present existence of the Bhinoceros in Borneo, he had 
addressed letters to Mr, W. T. Fraser, C.M.Z.S., of Soerabaya, Java, 
and Mr. Pope liennessy, Governor of Labuan, requesting them to 
endeavour to obtain information on the subject. From Mr. Fraser 
he had received the following reply, dated Soerabaya, August 30th, 
1869 

1 duly received your note of the 30tli of April regarding the 
existence of the Rhinoceros in Borneo. There have lately been ar¬ 
rivals of sevei’cil prahus from Koeti, and I have been able to question 
the crews on the matter. They tell me that the animal has often 
been met with in the interior, in the centre of the forests ; but they 
say that they have not heard of any having been caught. They 
seem to think that it is quite impossible to obtain either skulls or 
teeth of the animal. I promised them a good reward if they brought 
me any the next time they returned from Koeti; and perhaps this 
may have some effect. If I hear any thing further regarding the 
matter, I shall immediately let you know. I believe you can accept 
it as a certain fact that the Rhinoceros is an inhabitant of Borneo.” 


The following letter was read, addressed to the Secretary by Mr. 
E. L. Layard, F.Z.S,, dated Cape Town, October 19, 1869 :— 
"Sir,—T he 'Proceedings of the Zoological Society’ for the year 
1869, Fart L, reached me by this mail; and on looking through 
them, at page 143, in Mr. A. D. Bartlett’s very interesting account 
of the pellets thrown up by the male Hornbill (Bueeros) I find Mr. 
Bartlett stating that 'he believed’ Dr. Livingstone was the first 
person who called attention to the singular habit of the Hornbill in 
imprisoning the female in her nest during the term of incubation. 
He refers to the 'Missionary Travels in South Africa’ (p. 613). 
This book was published in 1857. 

" If Mr. Bartlett will refer to the 'Ann. and Mag. of Nat, Hist.’ 
(series 2, vol. xi. p. 234), published in 1853, he will find that in my 
' Rambles in Ceylon’ J have already noticed the fact, on equally good 
testimony as that of Dr. Livingstone. I do not, however, think that 
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I was tlie first to do so. If my memory serves me, wlieri I commii- 
nicated my ' wondrous tale’ to my old friend and early ornithological 
guide, Mr. E. Blyth, he told me the circumstance was well known 
in India. I could, if I bad time, refer to Ms letters still in my pos*'' 
session, ranging back three and twenty years, when Dr. Templeton 
and myself, aided by Mr. Blyth, began to work out the ornithology 
of Ceylon. j yours faithfully, 

E. L. Layard.” 


Mr. A. Murray exhibited some specimens of articles sold as food 
in the markets of Old Calabar. These consisted of examples of a 
species of Pieropus ready trussed, specimens of a rare burrowing 
Crustacean (Gailianassa tiirnermia), and larvae of a longicorn Beetle 
found in decayed palm trees. 


Mr. R. B. Sharpe exhibited a specimen of a very rare Indian King¬ 
fisher (Alcedo grandis of Blyth). The specimen in question had 
been recently obtained in the Darjeeling Terai by a shikaree in the 
employ of Dr. John Anderson, Curator of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. This gentleman had sent the specimen to England for 
Mr. Sharpe to figure in his Monograph of the AleedmidmJ' 


Mr. H. J. Elwes, F Z.S., exhibited a fine pair of horns of the 
Sinaitic Ibex {Capra miaitica, Hempr. et Ehrenb.), obtained by 
Mr. Palmer during the Sinaitic survey of last year. 


Mr. H. E. Dresser, P.Z.S., exhibited, and made the following re¬ 
marks on, some eggs of the Little Gull {Lanis minidus ):— 

I have much pleasure in offering for inspection carefully iden¬ 
tified eggs of the Little Gull {harm minutui), together with a skin 
of the adult bird in breeding-plumage, obtained with the eggs, they 
being a portion of a series of eggs and skins of this Gull yesterday 
received from Russia, I am the more glad to be able to exhibit 
these eggs, as I have not hitherto seen authentic eggs of harm 
mmutus in any collection. I myself have for long ciuleavourcd to 
obtain them, but until now in vain. When in Russia two winters 
ago I made careful inquiries as to the breeding-place of this bird, 
and was assured that it bred no nearer to St. Petersburg timn the 
Volga or Kama rivers, and, that eggs had been procured from near 
Perm. Last year I procured through Dr. Baldamus, the well-knowis 
German oologist, two eggs which he assured me could be nothing 
but those of Larm minutm, and which were taken near,Smyrna by 
Herr vori Gonzenbach. However^ I now find that they cannot be 
the eggs of the Little Gull, as they differ so very much from those 
above referred to. 

*®The eggs I now exhibit (five in number, viz. a clutch of three 
taken on the 3rd of June, and a clutch of two taken on the 5th of 
June,, this year) were collected at the upper part of Lake Ladoga, in 
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Russia^, by Mr. W. Mewes, the well-known Swedish ornithologist, 
who has been collecting in Russia this last summer. The bird was 
procured with the first-named clutch of three eggs on the 3rd of 
June. 

Mr. Mewes writes me that he found the Little Gull breeding 
not uncommonly on the Ladoga, and that he had no trouble in 
identifying the eggs. Farther particulars respecting its nidification 
he does not give, but promises to do so ere long. 

The eggs of Lanis 77iinutus are, as will be seen, in size about 
similar to those of Sterna arctica, and in general appearance not 
unlike dark eggs of this Tern; indeed I have seen some eggs of the 
Arctic Tern that could almost be mistaken for those of the Little 
Gull. The ground-colour is dark brown or else greenish olive, and 
the spots and blotches, which are generally distributed over the egg, 
are greyish brown and dark umber-brown. In a series of twenty- 
five eggs I have received I do not observe much variation, and none 
of them have a light ground-colour.’’ 


The following papers were read: — 

1. Notes on some Spiders and Scorpions from St. Helena, 
with Descriptions of New Species. By the Rev. O. P. 
Cambridge. 

(Plate XLIL) 

The small collection of Spiders kindly placed in my hands in May 
1869 by T. J. Melliss, Esq., must be considered a very scanty sample 
of the Araneidea of the island of St. Helena. The collection con¬ 
tained twenty-two species, of which two (of the genera Brassm and 
CluMona) were too immature to be accurately determined, nine 
appeared to be undescribed, and eleven were referable to species 
already known and'described by various authors. As far as so small 
a number of species may justify a general remark upon the character 
of the Araneidea of St. Helena, it appears to bear a thoroughly 
European stamp, one alone belonging to any genus not indigenous 
to Europe (^Ariadne mellissit). Four (if not five) species contained 
in the collection have been recorded as indigenous to Great Britain, 
viz. Segestria perjida, Dysdera nihicunda, Tegenaria atrica, FkoL 
CHS phalangioides^ and Epeira solers ; the identity, however, of this 
last with the European E, solers I am not satisfied about. Two 
species (Theridion pimicim and Theridion fuhoAumilatimi) are 
described by Mr. Lucas as indigenous in Algeria; and three others 
{Ai'ggropes mirelia, Salticus adansoni, and illigeri) axe among 
those described by Savigny in his work on Egypt. ' Fasitliea puF 
cJira (closely allied to Fasithea viHdis (Bl.) of Algeria, the Oxgopes 
littoralis (Simon) of Spain, ivas first described from examples received 
by, Mr. Biackwall from the east of Central Africa. Among the 
species described as new there is but little to denote a locality so 
' Prog. Zool. Soc.—1869, No. XXXY. , 
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near tlie tropics; possibly tbis may be due to the generally barren, 
rocky nature of the island. It will be very interesting to ascertain 
wlietlier a closer search (which Mr. Melliss has proniiscd to make) 
into the Spiders of St. Ilelcna will sustain the general observations 
above made ; equally interesting also to know whetiier such ob¬ 
servations are applicable to the Insect orders of the island. 

Fam. DysdeRIDES. 

Gen. Segestria. 

Segestria perfida (Walck.), Hist. Nat. des Ins, Apt. tome i, 
p. 267. 

SegesMa Jf.ore7itina, Hahn, Die Arachn. Bd. i. p. 5, t. 1. f. 1; 
Koch, Die Arachn. Bd. v. p, 72, t. 164. f. 385, o<S6. 

S. cellaria, Latr. Gen. Crust, ct Ins. tome i. p. 88. 

Several adults of both sexes of this tine six-eyed Spider were con¬ 
tained in Mr. Melliss’s collection. Its usual habitat is in crevices of 
rocky banks and interstices of walls; in these it spins a silken tube 
of considerable length, at the extremity of which it resides, I 
found this species not imfrequent in the island of Corfu in 1864, in 
holes and crevices of ancient olive-trees, whence it was exceedingly 
difficult to dislodge them. They would suffer themselves to be 
crushed rather than quit their abode; and the only way by wbich 
I could obtain an uninjured specimen was by screwing a small stick 
with a jagged end into the web and carefully drawing the whole 
fabric out, upon the chance of the inmate coming out with it. 

Gen. DysdeRA. 

Dysdera rubicunda, Koch, die Arach. Bd. v. p. 79, t. 165. 
f. 390, 391. 

Though very difficult to he distinguished in the female sex from 
D. erythnna (Walck.), I feel hut little doubt conceriiiiig the iden¬ 
tity of an adult female in the St.-IIelena collection with I), rubicunda 
(Koch). 

Fam. Drassides. 

Gen. Clubiona (BL), 

Glubiona DXJBiA, 11, sp. (Plate XIAI. fig. L) 

Female adult, length 4 linCvS. 

The prevailing colour of this species, like that of many others of 
the genus, is yellow, clothed more or less all over with short, some¬ 
what silky, yellowish-grey hairs. The oephalothorax is tinged with 
reddish, especially on its fore part, or caput; this portion is rather 
elongate, but yet broad and bluff at its fore extremity, much resem¬ 
bling the form of a British species, (7. deinognatha (CamK). The 
normal furrows and indentations are fairly marked, and ur^"lhdicated 
by dusky lines, which converge to a small longitudinal indentation 
towards the hinder part; two very fine dark longitudinal Hues run 
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close together and nearly parallel to each othefj backwards from 
between the two hind central eyes towards the small indentation 
above mentioned. 

The eyes are small, but do not dhfer much in relative size. They 
are arranged in two transverse nearly straight rows, the hinder row 
being the longest, and its eyes equidistant from each other; those 
of the front row, which is straight and placed immediately above 
the lower margin of the clypeus, are also equidistant from each other. 

The/!3^c^5 are strong, projecting, and rather prominent near their 
base in front, also slightly excavated at their inner extremities. 
They are of a dark reddish-yellow colour, and furnished with a few 
projecting, black, bristly hairs in front. 

Legs strong, moderately long, and of a clear yellow colour. They 
are armed with a few black spines of various lengths, those beneath 
the fore legs being the longest; the metatarsi and tarsi of the first 
two pairs are thickly clothed beneath with short close-set brown 
hairs; each tarsus has some papillseforra hairs on its underside, and 
terminates with two curved and pectinated claws, beneath which is 
a small scopula. 

The abdomen is of a dull yellow colour, clothed with yellow-grey 
hairs; in the median line of the fore part, on its upperside, is a 
narrow stripe of a clearer yellow than the rest, and pointed at its 
hinder extremity; on either side of the posterior half of this stripe 
are two small dark punctures or depressions; the four form a square 
the fore side of which is rather narrower than the hinder one. The 
spinners are rather long and prominent, and the external sexual 
organs sufficiently conspicuous, though not very large, the aperture 
having the form of the Greek omega. Possibly the specimen here 
described may be the female of some already described male; but 
in the absence of examples of males from the same locality as the 
present specimens, it seems best to describe it and give an accurate 
figure of its sexual aperture; the form and structure of this part 
seems to be the best differential specific character among the many 
very similar females of this group of the genus Chthiona, 

A single adult female in Mr. Melliss’s St,-Helena collection. 


Fam. Agelenides. 

Gen. Tegenaria. 

Tegenaeia atrica, Koch, Die Arach. Bd. x. p. 105, t. 353. f. 825; 
Biackwall, Brit, and Ir. Spiders, part i. p. 165, pi. IL f. 106. 

Two immature females were contained in the collection. 

Fam. Theribides. 

Gen. Pholcxjs. 

Pholcus phalangioides, Y/alck. Hist. Nat. des Ins. Apt 
tome i, p. 652. 

Fholcus 02 nUonid.es, Koch, Die Araclin. Bd.iv. p. 95,1.135. f.3i L 
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P. phalangioides, Blackwall, Brit, and Ir. Spiders^ p. 208, pL 15. 
1 137. 

Adult examples of both sexes in the collection. 

Oen. Ariadne. 

Doleschall, Bijdrage tot dc Keimis der Araclmideii van den In- 
dischen Archipel; in Naturkundig Tijdscliiift voor Nederlandsch 
Indie, xiii. p. 400. 

Prognat ha, Camb. MS., and Illustrations of Spiders of Syria and 
Palestine. 

Ariadne mellissii, n. sp. (Plate XLII. fig. 2.) 

Female adult, length 3|- lines. 

Cephalothorax oval, flattened, depressed behind the occiput, and 
with a deep transverse indentation at the jiiiictioii of caput and 
thorax; the other normal furrows and indentations are strongly 
marked: the one showing the junction between the hinder part of 
caput and thorax is broadly marked with dark brown, and the tho¬ 
racic portion has two longitudinal dusky bands, the general colour 
being pale yellow. The clypeus is prominent. 

Pges. The four central ones form a large square, the two fore¬ 
most of which are rather the largest, and black; the hinder ones 
are pearly white, narrowly margined with black; those of each 
lateral pair are contiguous to each other, and seated on a slight 
tubercle ; the posterior eyes of these pairs are in a straight line with 
the two posterior eyes of the central square, but each of these is 
nearer to the hind lateral eye on its side than they are to each other. 
The fore eye of each lateral pair is minute, and, in consef|ucnce 
of its position relatively to the hinder eye, is removed considerably 
back from the line of the fore central pair; from beliind each hind 
lateral eye a fine blackish line joins the stronger dark line which 
indicates the junction of caput and thorax. 

Legs very long, slender; colour yellow, the extremities of the 
femora, tihim, and metatarsi being more or less strongly tinged with 
red-brown ; they are furnished with slender hairs; and tlicir relative 
length appeared to be 1, 4, 2, 3. 

Paljji simrt, slender, hairy, of a pale yellow colour, t.erminating 
with a rather consf)icuoiis and abruptly bout black claw. 

Fakes moderately strong, and similar in colour to tlic legs. 

Maxilla^ long, slightly iiudincd to the labium, enlarged about 
their middle, and terminating in a somewiiat pointed form. 

Labiuwi short, broad, and of a somewhat triangular form. 

Sternum long, heart-shaped; all these latter parts are similar iii 
colour to the falces. 

Abdomen large, very slightly furnished with hairs; of a somewhat 
elongate triangular shape, its upper convexity being prolonged be¬ 
hind into a considerable pointed eminence, with a very slight lateral 
prominence on either side towards its extremity; its colour is of a 
somewhat golden metallic lustre, broken up as if into scales by fine 
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intersecting lines; the portion near and behind the small lateral 
prominences above mentioned is the darkest in colour^ and the 
npperside has a broad longitudinal median band of silvery hue ex¬ 
tending nearly to its extreme hinder point; the hinder extremity of 
this band is trifid, and along its longitudinal centre is a dark line 
enlarged triangularly at several points and sending off short lateral 
lines oil either side; on each side near its middle also is a dark dot. 
The sides have two conspicuous dark spots, one near its fore ex¬ 
tremity, the other about the middle; beneath (i. e, between the 
cephalothorax and spinners on the underside) the abdomen is of a 
pale yellow-brown hue, and its central portion is charged with three 
broad longitudinal bands, the external ones being of silvery metallic 
lustre, tbe central one deep black. The spmners are situated less 
than halfway between the cephalothorax and the extreme hinder 
point of the abdomen; on either side of their base are two conspi¬ 
cuous metallic silvery blotches, and behind them is a prominent 
kind of anal protuberance or coccyx. 

A single adult female of this pretty and very distinct Spider was 
found in the St.-Helena collection sent me by Mr. Meliiss, with 
whose name I feel great pleasure iu connecting it. 

Gen. Theridion. 

Theridion funicum, Lucas, Explorations eii Algerie, Zool. 
tome i. p. 256, pi. 16. f. 3. 

A single female of this species was contained in the collection 
from St. Helena. 

Theridion fulvo-lunulatum, Lucas, Explorations eii Algerie, 
ZooL tome i. p. 267* ph 17. f. 9. 

A female of this species, which much resembles some species of 
Latrodectiis in colour and markings, in the St,-Helena collection. 

Fam. Epeirides. 

Gen. Tetragnatha. 

Tetragnatha-digna, n. sp. (Plate XLII. fig. 3.) 

Female adult, length 4 lines. 

Cephalothorax oval, not very convex above; caput somewhat 
produced; normal furrows and indentations strongly marked ,* colour 
yellow, with deep-red-brown lateral margins, and a longitudinal cen¬ 
tral band or stripe of the same colour; clypeus retreating, and about 
equal in height to the length of the space occupied by the fore and 
hind central pairs of eyes. 

Eyes eight, seated on black spots, but little difference in their 
relative size; they form two rows, the hinder row straight, the fore 
one curved, the curve directed forwards; the four central eyes form 
a short oblong figure, whose longest width is in the longitudinal line 
of caput; on either side of this oblong figure, and separated from it 
by a space equal to its length, are the lateral pairs; the eyes of each 
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of fhese pairs are contigiions to eacli otlier, seated on a slight tu¬ 
bercle, and parallel to the central oi)long figure. 

Legs long, those of the first pair greatly the longest—at least 
three times tlie length of the Spider; they are moderately strong, 
and their relative length is I, 2, 4, 3 ; colour yellow; femora of first 
pair tinged with reddish brown; the extremities of all the femoral, 
genual, and tibial joints are dark red-brown; all the legs are fur¬ 
nished with hairs and black spines, of which latter those of a double 
ioiigitiiclioal series on the tibiae of the first two pairs are most con¬ 
spicuous. 

Palpi slender, not very long, of a pale yellow colour; the digital 
joints are furnished with conspicuous black bristles; a long promi¬ 
nent one also issues from the anterior extremity of each cubital 
joint, and another (not far from it) from the inner side of each radial 
joint. 

Fakes rather long, powerful, but very slightly divergent at their 
extremities, |)romincnt in front near tlieir base, and similar in colour 
to the cephalotborax. 

Maxilla long, strong, divergent and enlarged at their extremities, 
which are rounded on the inner sides, where their colour is pale, the 
rest being of a deep brown. 

Labium short, oblong, rounded at the apex, and transversely in¬ 
dented or rugulose. 

Stejmum heart-shaped, of a deep rich brown colour, with some 
long black prominent bristles in front. 

Abdomen oblong-oval, projecting greatly over the base of the 
ceplialothorax, and rather flattened above; its colour is yellowish 
brown, more or less suffused with dull golden metallic spots; a 
broad longitudinal, strongly dentated band of a browner hue, but 
similarly suffused, occupies almost the whole of the upperside, nar¬ 
rowing as it approaches the spinners; this baud has on its outer 
margins a broken but strong and conspicuous edging of black spots 
and markings, forming two irregularly dentated black lines; on the 
fore half of this band is a central longitudinal brown line, crossed l)y 
another al)out midway, and with its hinder (!xtremity trilid; tlris 
crossed line is fonmid l)y the greater suffusion and covering of the 
surrounding space by metallic spots; the sides arc marked witli f,wo 
or three iucoaspicuous oblique dark lines; and tlie underside has a 
broad longitudinal black bar edged on eitiun* lateral margin by a, 
conspicuous bar of pale metallic golden spots, a blotch of the same 
forming a continuation of each on either side of the s[)mners; these 
are short and almost concealed beneath the extremity of the abdo¬ 
men; the sexual organs outwardly only prcser.t a small iiieoiispi- 
cuoiis aperture at the base of a large squarish marooii-brown-coloured 
patch. 

A single adult female in Mr. Melliss^s St.-Helena collection. 

Tetragnatha indigna, n. sp. (Plate XLIL fig. 4 .) 

Male immature, length 2^ lines. 

In form, structure, prevailing colour, and general appearance this 
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species resembles 1\ digna^ but it differs remarkably in tlie pattern 
formed by the colours on the abdomen. 

The lateral lines and longitudinal median stripe on the cephalo- 
thorax are less strong than in 1\ digna ; the extremities of the joints 
of the legs are also less deep in colour. The abdomen is of a pale 
dull yellowish hue tinged with brown and freckled with metallic 
spots of a pale golden colour; the fore half of the npperside has 
only a short black streak on the binder part, in continuation of 
which are some black and yellow-brown angular lines and markings, 
altogether forming an oblong figure, expanding above the spinners 
laterally into a large deep-black irregular patch, occupying nearly 
half the hind lateral portion of the abdomen ; this black patch sends 
forth a curved lateral stripe towards the cephalothorax; the under¬ 
side resembles that of T. digna, but is less deeply coloured. In an 
example of the immature female there was a dull whitey-browu- 
coloured cruciform marking on the fore half of the npperside of 
the abdomen, and no short black streak visible; probably some 
\ariety in this respect would be also visible in the adult state. 

An immature male and female in Mr. Meliiss’s collection, though 
nearly allied to the foregoing {T. digna), appeared to be decidedly 
distinct from it. 

Gen. Epeira. 

Efeira solers, Walck. Ins, Apt. tome ii. p. 41? 

Several adult examples vfere contained in the St.-IIelena col¬ 
lection. They were larger than the typical European species and 
less pubescent; l|ut the pattern on the abdomen was similar, though 
in general more neatly and distinctly defined, I have received 
examples of the same species from Bombay and Ceylon; and a col¬ 
lection of Spiders received by Mr. Meade from the south-east of 
Africa contained numerous individuals of it, all females, and of a 
larger size still. In all the adult specimens examined I could per¬ 
ceive no structural difference in the process (or epigyne) connected 
with the sexual organs. 

Gen. Argyropes. 

Aegyropes AURELIA, Waick. Ins. Apt, tome ii. p. 107? and re¬ 
ferences there quoted ; Savigny, Description de FEgypte, Hist. Nat. 
t. 1, 4^ partie, p. 122. no. 5, ou tome xxii, p. 351, edit. in-8vo> 
Arachiides, pi. 2. f, .5. 

Several examples of this handsome Spider were contained in the 
St.-Helena collection. The collection above alluded to from South¬ 
east Africa also eontaiued specimens of it. 

Earn. Thomisides. 

Gen. Philodromus, 

Philodromus signatus, n. sp. (Plate XLIL fig. 5.) 

Female immature, length 1| line. 

The general form and structure of this Spider is sufficiently near 
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to those of the European species (P. aureolm and P. cespitieolis) 
to make it unnecessary to do more than point out the differences of 
pattern and colour. 

The cephdothorax is of a deep bistre-brown colour, with a broad 
longitudinal central yellowish band, and the sides are thinly marked 
with some irregular spots of the same colour; the central band con¬ 
tains a cojispicnous and characteristic clear white marking of a 
somewhat l)lunt-|>ointed V-shape, behind which is a short dark brown 
longitudinal line indicating the point of junction of the thoracic 
segments. 

The legs are moderately strong; those of the second pair are 
much the longest, and those of the third pair slightly the shortest; 
their colcjiir is a rather clear yellowish, blotched and marked with 
deep blackish brown, and near the articulations of some of the joints 
with white; they are furnislicd sparingly with hairs and some spines, 
the latter mostly beneath the tibiae and metatarsi. 

The abdomen is of an oval form, and of a warm yellowish-brown 
line; the npperside has on its fore part a deep-brown oblong mark¬ 
ing, broadest near its middle, and with several projecting angular 
points on either side; this marking is strongly bordered with a 
broken line of yellowish white, and is followed towards the spinners 
by several small angular markings of a similar colour, and decreasing 
gradually in size as they approach those organs. Towards either 
side of the abdomen is a curved longitudinal row of obscure pale 
spots, followed behind by a somewhat curved and angular black 
dash; these dashes converge backwards, and the ground-colour in¬ 
cluded between them is rather darker than that of the rest of the 
npperside of the abdomen, and continues to a point just above the 
spinners; on the outer margin of the above-mentioned black dashes 
are some blotches of a pale yellowish colour; the sides have a dark 
patch Ibrwards, and are generally spotted and marked with the same 
colour. The abdomen is yellowish beneath, thinly spotted with 
deep brown, and vith three longitudinal broken stripes or dashes, 
the centre one of which is the clearest and most distinct. 

Tiic sfermim also is yellow, marked with dark brown spots on its 
outer margin, and a short central longitudinal stripe at its hinder 
extremity. 

Tlie collection contained an immature female of this pretty and 
distiiictly marked Fkiiodronniiiy which ajipears to be hitlierto uiide- 
scribed. 

Gen. Oxuos. 

Olios tesbentiger, n. sp. (Plate XLIL %. (>.) 

Male adult, length d-J- lines* 

Cepimhthorax fihon mid broad; caput truncate on the anterior 
margin ; the thoracic portion nearly circular; sides somewhat liat- 
tenecl; surface densely pubescent, with warm sahnon-.grey-coloured 
hairs, and with a broad somewhat irregular curved band of greenish 
brown on either side of the median line; the form and distribution 
of this band indicate the grooves formed by the junction of, the 
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thoracic segments; the clypeus is rather less in height than the 
length of the space occupied by the four central eyes. 

J^l/es eight, in two curved rows, of which the curves are directed 
backwards ; the front row is the shortest and least curved; the two 
fore central eyes are the largest of the eight, and the hind laterals 
slightly the smallest; those of the front row are equidistant from 
each other, and those of the hind central pair are rather nearer to 
each other than each is to the hind lateral on its side; the four 
central eyes form very nearly a square. 

Le^s moderately long and strong, furnished with hairs, bristles, 
and spines, of wdiich latter those beneath the tibiae and metatarsi are 
most conspicuous; colour yellowish brown, clothed with a greyish- 
yellow pubescence ; the tarsi are thickly set on their undersides with 
short hairs, and terminate with two strong claws, beneath which is 
a blackish scopula. 

Faljii darker in colour than the legs, especially the digital joints, 
which are of a long, narrow, pointed-oval form, and equal in length 
to the radial and cubital joints together; the radial is longer than 
the cubital, it is rather produced at its extremity in front, and has 
two projections from its outer side, one (which is the smallest of the 
two) at the extremit}^ rather beneath, projecting over the base of the 
palpal organs, and with a curved dark red-brown spine issuing from 
above it, whose sharply bent point is in contact with the margin of 
die digital joint; it was difficult to see whether this spine issued 
from the radial joint or from the base of the palpal organs, but I 
believe it to be from the former; the other projection issues from 
near the base of the radial joint on its outer side, it is'^'very strong 
and has three corneous prong-like projections or claws at its ex¬ 
tremity ; the two upper ones sharp-pointed, the lower one broad and 
obtuse; the palpal organs are of a deep red-brown colour, well 
developed but not very complicated; they consist of a principal 
corneous lobe, at the extremity of which, near the outer side, are 
one or two strong curved points. 

Falces long, strong, conical, vertical, of a deep rich red-brown 
colour approaching black, and the surface rough as if from innu¬ 
merable minute tubercles; they have also on their surface many 
bristly reddish hairs. 

Mascillw strong, curved, rounded on their outer sides, and ob¬ 
liquely truncate at their inner extremities. 

Labium short, broad, and square at its apex, which has its cor¬ 
ners slightly rounded off; these parts are of a dark red-browii 
colour, glossy, but furnished with hairs. 

Sternum short-oval, of a reddish yellow-brown colour covered with 
yellow-grey pubescence. 

The abdomen was much shrunken; but its form appeared to be 
oblong-oval, truncate at its fore extremity; its colour (formed by a 
uniform pubescence) was greyish yellow; on the fore half of the 
upperside was a central longitudinal somewhat oblong band of dark 
black-brown, followed towards the spinners by a series of similarly 
coloured and strongly marked chevrons whose apices had been 
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broken offj leaving two opposed rows of oblique stripes, iia adult 
female differed only in being rather darker-coloured. 

The adult male and female above described were contained in M'r, 
Mcliiss’s collection^ but were dry and pinned instead of being pre¬ 
served in spirit of wiiic. 


Earn. Lycostdes. 

Gen. Pasithka. 

Pasithea PEECHK.A. (Plate XLII. lig. 7.) 

Pasiihea pulchra, Biackw, Ann. and Mag. Hist. xvi. 3rtl ser, 
p. 338 (1SG5). 

An adult female of this beautiful Spider preserved in spirit, as 
well as one dried and piimed, were contained in the St.-Helena col¬ 
lection. 

Gen. Lycosa. 

Lycosa ligata, n. sp. (Plate XLIL lig. 8.) 

Male adult, length 4| lines. 

In general proportions, form, and appearance this species does not 
vary from the ordinary types of the genus, differing chiefly in the 
pattern formed by the distribution of its colours and markings, ami 
in the structure of the palpi and their peculiar organs. 

The Qephalothorax is of a dark browm colour tinged with yellow, 
and furnished sparingly with yellowish and other hairs; it is mar¬ 
gined narrowly with a blackish line, above whicii is a broken band 
of yellow, in some individuals almost obsolete, in others consisting 
of broken-edged detached spots; the central median line of the ce- 
piialotiiorax is occupied by a w^eil-defined yellow band of a peculiar 
form; commencing narrowly between tlie eyes it enlarges suddenly 
into a nearly square form, behind which it narrows abruptly again 
into a neck, whence it continues in a spear-head form with the point 
directed backwards; this speav-head portion encloses the point of 
junction of the cephalic and thoracic segments, wliich is marked by 
a short dark longitiidinal line; the fore part of this central longitu¬ 
dinal band is marked with some brown spots and jnarking’s; and 
the junctions of the tlioraeic segments arc also marked by converging 
lateral lines of dark brown; the immediate region of the eyes is 
black. Some variety exists in difh'rent individuals in tlic exact form 
of the central band, hut its general character is similar in all that 
have come under my notice. 

Of the four eyes forming the large hinder square, the two fore ones 
are the largest and tmich nearer together than the two hinder ones ; 
of the four forming the front line, the two centrals are the smallest; 
this line is equal in length to that formed by the two fore ones of the 
posterior square, and the four are about equidistant from each other. 

Legs and paljd yellow, banded with dark brown, and furnished 
with hairs, bristles, and spines; the relative lengtli of the legs is 
4, I, 2, 3; the tibiie, especially of the hinder pair, are conspicuous 
and characteristic from being of a deep brown colour, with a broad- 
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isli central transverse band of yellow; the metatarsi have each two 
yellow transverse bands ; and the tarsi are yellow, clouded only with 
brownish; the cubital joints of the palpi are slightly clavate, but 
stouter though shorter than the radials ; the digital joints are brown 
in colour, narrow, longer than the radials, and blunt-pointed at 
their extremity; the palpal organs, placed in the concavity of the 
hinder portion of the digital joint, are small, not very prominent nor 
complex; they consist of two small lobes, in conjunction with which 
are one or two short dark prominent spiny points. 

Falces strong and vertical, of a deep brown colour tinged with 
reddish, and clothed with dull yellowish hairs. 

Maxilltje strong, and of a dark yellow-brown colour, curved towards 
the labium, rounded on their outer sides, and obliquely truncate on 
their inner extremities. 

Labium oblong, of a deep rich red-brown colour, except the apex, 
which is yellowish red. 

Sternum dark blackish brown, the fore part divided longitudinally 
by a narrow yellowish stripe; this stripe was nearly obsolete in the 
adult male, but conspicuous in the female and in some immature 
examples. 

Abdomen dark black-brown on the npperside, w^hich has the 
central longitudinal line occupied forwards by the normal narrow 
marking or band, which is of a reddisli-yellow colour, and pointed 
at its hinder extremity; this band is followed towards the spinners 
by several broken yellow chevrons, each of the broken portions 
having a black dot within it; from either side of the fore extremity 
of the normal marking an irregular broken stripe of yellow runs 
obliquely backwards, and a large conspicuous blotch of a similar 
colour on either side of the chevrons forms a sort of continuation 
and end of the broken stripe; the underside of the abdomen is yel¬ 
lowish browm marked with blackish, and with an indistinct pale 
lateral longitudinal line on either side; the spinners are of a dull 
yellow colour and prominent. An adult female differed in being 
rather smaller, but was similar in colour and markings. 

Adult and immature examjdes of both sexes were contained in 
Mr. Melliss’s colieetion. The species evidently belongs to the group 
of which we may take Lycosa picta (Hahn) as the tvpe. 

Lycosa iNKXORABiLis, 11 . sp. (Plate XLII. fig. 9.) 

Female adult, length 5^ lines. 

This Spider may be easily distinguished from L. Ugata (just de¬ 
scribed) by the greater depression of the sides of the cephaiothorax, 
and by the central pale yellow-brown longitudinal baud of that part 
beiiig simple, narrow, and without enlargements ; the cephalothorax 
is dark brown with a yellowish tinge, narrowly margined with black, 
and clothed with short yellowisli-grey hairs; the normal furrows 
and indentations are indicated by blackish lines, and there are some 
faint indications of a pale yellowish lateral band on either side; the 
central longitudinal band runs through between the four large eyes, 
and is moderately furnished with whitish hairs behind. 
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Legs long, strong, of a yellowish-brown colour, the femora paler, 
hut well marked and blotched with deep brown; they are fimiisliecl 
with spines and hairs, of wliich last the prevailing colour is greyish 
yellow. 

Fiilees strong, vertical, and prominent near their base in front; 
fiiniished with bristly hairs, and of a deep blackish red-brown colour. 

Ahdo^nen (like most of the genus) hairy, especially at the fore 
extremity, where the hairs are of a somewhat bristly nature, curving 
upwards and backwards over the abdomen; their colour is dark, 
with a tuft of nearly white ones in the middle; the colour of the 
abdomen is dark yellow-brown; the characteristic marking on the 
fore half of its npperside is of a yellowish colour and narrow, espe- 
cially at its hinder half, which is blunt-pointed; on either side of 
the part where it begins abruptly to contract is a roundish yellow 
spot, with a deep red-hrown point in its centre ; the normal band is 
followed by some indistinct indications of transverse yellowisii mark¬ 
ings as if of broken clievrons; the whole of the u])pcrside and 
sides of the abdomen are more or less mottled with yellow points 
and dots; the under part has an indistinct yellow longitudinal line 
on either side. 

Binnners moderately long, prominent, and of a yellowish colour. 

This Spider is closely allied to the Lgeosa agretyca of Savigny 
(the L. Waick.), but is, I think, distinct from it. 

A single adult female in Mr. Melliss’s St.-Helcna collection. 

Fam. Salticides. 

Gen. Salts cus, 

Salticus nigro-limbatus, n. sp. (Plate XLIL fig. 10.) 

Female adult, length 4 lines. 

Cephalothorax oblong-oval, truncate before; upper surface nearly 
level, and its convexity somewhat tlattencd; colour black, with the 
upper part more or less clotlicd with short greyish-yellow hairs, ami 
a narrow marginal lateral baud on either side of pale whitish sulplmt- 
yellow hairs. 

Legs short, strong, furnished with hairs and a few spines; of a 
yellow-browi) colour, irregularly marked and siihused witli deeper 
brown; each tarsus has a small black scopula beneath its terminal 
claws. 

Falpi short, of a reddish-yellow colour, clotlied with g'reyish- 
yellow hairs. 

Fakes strong, nearly vertical, of a deep reddish-brown colour. 

Tlie maxiilee, labium, and sternum were destroyed by the |)in with 
which the specimen was transfixed. 

Ahdomen longish-oval, pointed bebind, truncate before, of a 
uniform dull sandy yellow-grey colour, formed by its hairy clothing 
or pubescence (the underside being of rather a clearer yellow) ; two 
black stripes, irregular on their inner margins,'form lateral bands to 
the upper surface; these stripes do not appear to unite at the fore 
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extremity^ where there are some strong yeiiowish-grey recurved 
hairs. 

Spinners rather prominent, and darker-coloured than the ab¬ 
domen. 

An adult female of this plainly hut very distinctly marked species 
was found among the dry and pinned specimens captured at St. 
Helena by Mr. Melliss. 

Saltichs illigeri, Savigny, Egypte, p. 171, pi. 7. f. 20 ; Walck. 
Ins. Apt. tome i. p. 428. 

Female examples, both in spirit and dry, were contained in the 
St.-Helena collection. 

Salticus adansonii, Savigny, Egypte, p. 169, pi. 7. f. 8; Walck. 
Ins. Apt. tome i. p. 427. 

Attns nigro-fusciis, Vinson, Arandides des lies de la Reunion, 
Maurice et Madagascar, p. 59, pi. 10. f. 8. 

An adult female in the collection from St. Helena. 


Order SCORPIONIDEA. 

Fam. ScoRPiONiDEs. 

Gen. Lychas (Koch). 

Lychas maculatus, Koch, Die Arach. Bd. xii.p. 1, t. 397. f. 960. 
A single example of the above was contained in the collection re¬ 
ceived from St. Helena. 

Lychas am eric an its, Koch, Die Arach. Bd. xii. p. 2, t.397. f. 96 L 
A single example also of this species accompanied the former. 


List of Species. 
ARANEIDEA. 


Segestria pe7fda. 

JDgsdera rubieunda. 
Cluhiofia diihia^ n. sp. 
Tegefiaria atrica. 

Pkolctis pJialangioides. 
Ariadne mellissii, n. sp. 
Theridion pimicu m . 

- fidvodimidatuM. 

Tetrag^iatlia dignUy n. sp. 
- indigm, n. sp. 


Epeira soJers 1 
Argyropes au7*elia. 
Philodromus signatuSy n. sp. 
Olios tridentigevy n. sp. 
Pasithea pulekra. 

Lycosa ligatay n. sp. 

- inesorahilisy n. sp. 

Saltictts nigroAimhatnSy n. sp, 

- illigei'i. 

- adansonii. 


SCORPIONIDEA. 

Lychas americmnis. 


Lychas m acu la ivs. 
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DESCRIPTION OP PLATE XLTT. 

Pig. 1. Clifbiona duhla, p. 532, 
a. Jilpigyne. 

1). Naiui’iil length of Spider. 

2 . Ariadne ■milimi, p. 534. 

a, Poro-right view of cepliiilolhorax, showing position of tiho eyiis. 
5, Falces, inaxilhe, hvbium, and stoi-nnni, 

e. Natural length of Spider. 

(L ITndersido ohihdoinon. 

f. Pro 111© view of Sj^idor, Avithout legs. 

3. TetracfiMfha digmi, ].•>. 5»35. 

a. Lhidersido of abdomen. 
h. Natural lenglli of Spider. 
a. Fore-right yiew of eyes and falecs. 
d. Proiilc Avithoiit logs. 

4 . Tv.iracfnatJm indigna, p. 5.‘>(h 

a. Profile Anew, without legs. 

b. Natural length. 

d. Fore-right view of eyes and falces. 

5. Pkilodromus p. 537. 

a. Natural length. 

b. Underside. 

e. Fore-right view' of oeplialothorax an<l fn liN's. 

G (Jim trkfcnfiffcr, p, 538. 

a. Fore-right view” of eyes and falees. 

b, e, d. Right palpus in three positions. 
e. Natural length of Spider. 

7. iPaMtliea pnkdira, p. 540. 

a, Foro-riglit view of eyes and falees. 
h. Profile of Spider Avithout legs. 
e. Epigyne. 

d. Underside, .showing maxillae, lahimn, and slerninn. 
a. Natural Icngtli. 

8. Lpcosa Ugata, p. 540. 

a. Palpus. 

b. Natural length. 

e. Fore-right view of eyes and falees. 

9. Lj/oosa Wi\m7’ahilL% p. 541. 

u. Natural length. 
b, Epigyne. 

a. Fore-right view of eyes and falees. 

10, mgro4mbatie% p. 542. 

(L Profile Arithout legs. 
h. Natural length. 


2. Ou, a small Collection of .Bii'ds from tlie "blamls. 

By Dr. 0. Pinsch-* C.M.Z.S.^ and Dr. G. Haiviilaijiu 
F.M.Z.S. 

In oiir book on the ornithology of the Fec^ee, Samoaj and Tonga 
group we have emiraerated tliirty-oue species of birds hitherto 
known to inhabit the latter group of Pacific Islands. One of these, 
the llallus forsteii, we now consider to be only a variety of age or 
season of the weli-known JR. pectoralis^ more of which hereafter. 
Of the remaining thirty species there are five which seem to be con- 
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filled to the Tonga Islands, viz. Platycercus tahuendSy Pachycephahi 
jacqumoHy Ptilinojyns porphyraceuSy Rallus hypoleuciiSy and Mega- 
j}odius hirnahyL Now, the museum of Mr. J. C. Godelfroy at 
Hamburg has been enriched of late by a small series of birds from 
the Tonga Islands, which has been submitted to our scientific exami¬ 
nation. This collection comprises in the whole eleven species, the 
following three of which are additional to the above list :—Lalage 
teraty Ptilhiopus peroimi, and a very remarkable and typical new 
species of the genus Myioledes. 

1. Strix delicatula, Gould; Finsch et Hartl. Beitr. Orn. 
CentralpoL p. 1 1. 

One specimen in spirits, zlgrees in every respect with our de¬ 
scription. 

Long. al. caud. culm. tars. dig. med. 

pin 4^ 2'" gfff 2'^ 2'^' 14'^' 

2. Platycercus tabuensis, Gmel.; Finsch. et Haiti /. e. p. 17 . 

Five specimens, all deeply in moult. Chin and upper part of 
throat of a dark-brown colour, which deepens more or less into black. 
The colour of the under parts is rich and deep brownish purple, 
e ach feather having a green band across the middle ; the uropygium 
is in three of the specimens of a uniform green ; in the two others 
the green feathers have red-brown margins; the fine blue nuchal 
collar is in one bird very distinct and broadly developed, in the four 
others it appears rather narrow. 

Long, ai, caud. culm. tars. 

gff sffUgff 2 ^ f ( 7'/ Sff 11 

3. Halcyon sacra, Gmel; Finsch et Hartl. L e. p. 32. 

Six specimens. One in the adult plumage, as described by us on 
page 33. In the five others a fulvous ocular stripe and nuchal band 
are more or less distinctly visible; one bird has the wing-coverts 
narrowly but distinctly margined with ferruginous, and on the sides 
of the breast are faint traces of darker undulations. ‘‘ Iris brown.'" 

Long. al. rectr. med. culm. tars. dig. med. 

gif 2^1 gilt 16|-17^" 7^'' 8'^^ 

4. Ptilotis caeunculata, Gmel.; Finsch et Hartl. /. c, p. 58. 

Three specimens. Not differing from our description; but the 
upper margin of the naked lobe of a fine sulphur-yellow. Very 
variable in size. 

Long. tot. al. caud. culm. tars. 

The relative length of the wing in these Tonga birds is rather 
curious. In nine specimens from the Samoan Islands the wing did 
not exceed 3^^ 
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5» MyIOLESTES HEINEI, II. sp. 

Five specimens. 

Dia^n,—Supra oUvaceo-fiiscescens^ uropygio nonnihil rufeseeni;ey 
remigihus obsolete fuscis, dorsi eolore niarginatis; superciliis, 
cajliiis laterilms, giitture pe.ctoreque sordide cinereis ; lateri- 
bus cineraseentihm ; ahdomine medio et suhcaudalihus alhidis; 
siihalarihns cmeraceis; regione inter naves et ocAifos latiiis 
nigricante^ parotica obscure fusca ; rectricibus 4 mediis dorso 
suhco7icolorihus, lateralihus macula apicali alba ; ?'ostro nig?^- 
eante, tomiis alhidis; pedibus nigricantihus. 

Long. tot. rostr. al. ciiucl. tars. 

2^0 (jfff 3 /^ Qfff 2 " 10 ^^' 

There is a slight rufous hue in the colour of the hack; the black¬ 
ish colour of the loral region is a little continued under the eye ; the 
white apical spot of the lateral rcctrices becomes smaller towards the 
middle of the tail, and on the fourth it is only a broad margin. In 
the adult bird this white apical spot is not confined to tlie inner 
beard; it extends more or less on the outer, and even in the fourth 
feather it is still visible there. In one specimen only the first lateral 
tail-feather has the white final portion extended over both beards; 
ill the others it is apparent only on the inner one. The shafts of 
the wing-feathers are black. The chin more or less darkens into 
blackish. 

Jim. (w. —The beak is nearly uniformly dark, with very narrow 
brownish tomial margins. The end of the tail-feathers is pale, the 
apical spot not being distinctly discernible. 

Long. al. rostr, a fr. cand. tars. dig. incd. 

3 /; 8'^' O'" lOI-lI'" 6-1-7'" (ad.) 

3 4 9 2 10 II 7 (jum) 

It is not at all impossible that this bird may finally turn out to 
be the Pacific Thrush of Latham (Turdus p)aciJicHSj Gm.), a species 
which was described from a specimen in the collection of Sir J. 
Banks, and which was said to have come from the Tonga Islands. 
But the description as given by Latham is so short and incomplete''', 
that we do not feel justified in referring it with sufficient probability 
to the present bird, 

6. Lalage TX3KAT, Bodd.; Finsch et IlartL 1. c. p. 80. 

Four specimens. An adult bird.agrees in every respect with, our 
description; three others are younger individuals, and have the 
feathers of the upper parts with paler margins, 

Long. rostr. al. caud. i,ar.s. 

6" 6" 6"' 3" G"'-3" 9"' 2" 3"'-2" 5"' 10-12"' 

6 0 3 5 2 3 IlL (jiin.) 

The Tonga Islands are a new habitat for this species. 

* ^^Cinereics; corpore geimqm fimscenU-^aUm; loris ohmirls ; cmidn 

nigm^ apiee alba. Long, h" (y"P 
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7. Aflonis tabuensxs, Gm.; Finsch et Hartl. I , c, p. 103. 

Three specimens. Not different from our description. The lan¬ 
ceolate feathers of the head have a distinct purpurescent or copper- 
coloured glitter, which varies under a certain light into green; the 
dirty-white shaft-stripes of the under parts not very distinct. The 
wings are a little longer than in Viti birds. Iris yellow.” 

l/ong. al. oaud. rostr. tars. dig. med. 

8. Ftilinophs porphyraceus (Forst.); Finsch. et Haiti. L e. 
p. 119 (fid. Forster). 

Four specimens. 

Ad. Fifeo Icete et circumsc7'ijpte imrpureo-molascente^ diluto 
flam eircumdato, mento gulaque media pallide flavis; cagite 
reliquo, collo toto, interseapilio^ gutture^ pectore et epigastrio 
pallide ca^io-wentibiis, pliunis basi cinereis ; epigastrii plumis 
apice distincte flamsce^itihiis; dorso, tergo^ uropggio, tectrici- 
bus alarum et caudce psittacino-viridibus; remigis p7'imi parte 
apicali mlde attenuata tota nigra^ reliquis pogonio externo 
obscure vwentibus; secundariis distinctiiis viridihus, pogonio 
extermo no^mihil aureo-fuscescentibuSi liniho marginali extenio 
strictisshno flam; omnium pogoniis biternis dilute cinereis; 
scajmlaribus pogonio externo apieeque vlridibus^ 3-4 idtimis 
macula anteapicali latiuscula ccerulescenti-vmdi; macula ab¬ 
dominis medii obscure violacea^ lateribiis mridiflaventibus, 
abdomine imo crissoque flams; subeaudalibus flavis, apice au- 
rantiacis; subalainbus dilute cinei^eo mridique variis; ^'ecM- 
■ cibus inediis viridihus, laferalibus pogonio interno nigris, osn- 
nibus apice late cams, limbo apicali ipso vireiite ; cai^da subtus 
obscure grisea, apice late alhida ; rostro plxmheo, apice pallia 
diore; qiedibus grisescentibus. 

Long, rostr. a fr. al. caiid. tars, 

gm ^tn 

We describe a fine adult bird. In two others the violet-coloured 
abdominal spot is wanting, and the apical part of the tail-feathers is 
of a dirty greenish shade. These two specimens may be females. 

In a fourth and apparently younger specimen the epigastrium is 
green, and there are faint traces of a dark green middle spot; vent 
and under tail-coverts yellow; head and neck more decidedly grey ; 
chin whitish. 

Long. al. rostr. a fr. caud, tars. dig. med, 

2''^ 2'' 8^^' 9'^' 

This rare and beautiful Ftilinopus seems to be confined to the 
Tonga Islands. The description in our Polynesian Ornithology 
was copied from Forster, we not knowing the bird by autoptical 
examination. We even suspected it not to be different from Pt, 
fasciafus ; and this species, of some neighbouring groups of islands, 
‘the Viti and Navigator’s, it really resembles very much. But the 
pROC. ZooL. Soc,—1869, No. XXXVL 
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differences are nevertheless very conspicuous. The yellow margin 
around the red skull-cap is very distinct in Pt. porphyracem ; 
very faint and pale iii Pt. fasciatus. The median abdominal spot^ of 
a dark blackish violet in Ft, porphyraceMS, is of a purplish wiiie-red 
in Ft, fasciains. The chin and upper part of throat are of a pure 
white in Ft, fasciatus, of pale yellow in Ft, porphyracevs ; and, 
lastlj^, in Ft, porphyraceus w^c miss the greyish-lilac antcapical spot 
in the longest scapulars, so conspicuous iu the allied species. 

9. Ftiuinopus FEROusn, Peale; Fiusch et Hartl. Le, p. IKK 

One adult specimen. Fully agreeing with a IIpolii speeiinen in 
the Bremen collection. 

Hitherto not known from the Tonga Islands. 

Long. al. rostr. cauci, tars. 

5'^ ]/n 3a pa p.pn 

10. Rallus pectoralis. Less.; Finsch et llartl. /, e, p, 157. 

Mallus/orste7i\ nob. I, c, p. 162. 

One specimen ; without the rufous pectoral band. It is certainly 
disagreeable to kill one’s own children; hut as to Eallmforsteri we 
are fully convinced of our error. Iu a set of specimens from the 
Pelew islands, some had the rufous pectoral band, in two others it 
was entirely wanting, and in one bird there w^as only to be seen faint 


traces of it 
Long. al. 

caud. 

rostr. 

tars. 

dig', nied. 

^tf pa 

2ff ptf 

12^/^ 

lylft 

15'^^ (Tonga.) 

5 5 

2 1 

15 

17 

15 (Upolu.) 

5 1 

2 2 

13 

19 

17 (Pelewji 


‘ 11. Charabrius FULvus, Gmel. 

One specimen in winter plumage; like others in the Bremeit coh 
lection from New Zealand and the Pelews. 

Long, al, caud. rostr. tars. dig. iruxl, 

(P 2^t ifff ()im lijfff “lom 


3. llemarks on some of the Fishes in the Oaleutta M’useum. 

By Francis Dat, F.Z.S. & F.L.S.—Fart 11. 

I have already forwarded to the Society a communication relating 
to some of the fishes in the Calcutta Museum, which appeared to 
me to be entirely new or imperfectly known, and I now propose to 
offer some remarks upon the Cyprbiide in the same collection. 

Genus Afua, Blyth. 

Body elongated and compressed. A small, erectile, bifid sub¬ 
orbital spine. Eight barbels—one rostral, one maxillary, and two 
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mandibular pairs. Dorsal fin in tlie posterior third of the bodj^ but 
anterior to the anal. Ventral fins absent. 

Apua pusca, Blyth, J. A. S. of Bengal, 1860, p. 169. 

B. ill D. 2/6. P. li. A. 2/6. C. 16. 

Length of head of pectoral -jtj-, of caudal ^ of the total length. 
Height of body ^ of the total length. 

Eyes small, I of length of head, 4 diameters from end of snout. 

Body strongH compressed. 

A small, erectile, bifid spine below the orbit. Eight barbels—two 
rostral, two maxillary, and four mandibular. Anterior nostril long 
and tubular. 

Fins. Dorsal commences in the posterior third of the total length ; 
it is half as high as the body. Anal arises behind the vertical from 
the posterior extremity of the dorsal. Caudal rounded. 

Colours. Brownish, with a darker longitudinal line. 

Three specimens, to 2^ inches long, Pegu (^Major Berdmoi'e). 

PrOSTHE ACANTHUS SPECTABILIS, Bij^tll, 

is, as suggested by Dr. Gunther, identical with Acanthopsis choiror* 
7dii/nckuSf Bleeker. 

Botia nebulosa, Blyth, J. A. S. of Bengal, 1860, p. 165. 

B. iii. D. 3/12. P. 13. V. 8. A. 2/5. C. 17. 

Length of head of pectoral of caudal I of the total length. 
Height of head of body ^ of the total length. 

F^es. Diameter i of length of head, 2 diameters from the end of 
the snout, 2 diameters apart. 

Profile of back slightly elevated. 

A bifid, erectile (damaged) suborbital spine. 

The two pairs of rostral barbels extend as far as to the anterior 
margin of the orbit, the maxillary ones are slightly longer. Lips 
thick and glandular; on either side of the symphysis of the lower 
jaw is a slight elevation studded with pores. 

Fins, Dorsal commences midway between the snout and posterior 
margin of the anal fin. Ventral commences under the sixth dorsal 
ray. Caudal slightly rounded. 

Scales small, thirteen rows between the lateral line and the base of 
the ventral fin. 

Lateral line straight. 

Colour's. Brownish, with a leaden band along the side. Dorsal 
and caudal barred in spots. An ocellus at the upper margin of the 
base of the caudal fin. 

One specimen, 4| inches long, from Darjeeling, is in the collec¬ 
tion ; it was sent by Dr. Wallich. 

Botia berdmorei. 

Spicrossus be7Amorei) Blyth, J. A* S. of Bengal, I860, p. 166. 

B. iii. D. 2/9. P. 15. V. 8. A. 2/5. C, 20. 
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Length of head of pectoral y, of base of dorsal -1"^ of base of 
anal of caudal of the total lengtli. Height of head of body 
1, of dorsal fin ^V. of anal of the total length. 

3//es. Diameter of length of head, 4 diameters from end of 
snout, 1 ^ diameter apart. 

The rostral barbels are about equal ia length to the diameter of 
the orbit ; the maxillary and mandibular ones are short. A bifid 
erectile spine commences slightly anterior to the orbit, ending oppo¬ 
site its centre. 

Fins. Dorsal commences midway between the base of the caudal 
and the anterior margin of the orbit; it is slightly in advance of the 
ventral. Caudal deeply forked. 

Scales absent. 

Lateral line straight. 

Colours. Buff, with ten vertical darkish bands, extending from 
the back to the abdomen. Head likewise banded. Numerous oblong 
blotches over the lower lualf of the body, from opposite the orbit to 
the end of the pectoral fin. Dorsal fin with three or four rows of 
spots. Caudal with five or six. 

Five specimens, up to fii' inches in length, are in the collection ; 
they were sent by Major Berdmore from the Tenasserim provinces. 

Botia histrionica, Blyth, J. A, S. of Bengal, 1860, p. 166. 

B. iii. D. 2/8. R 15. V. S. A. 2/5. C. 1.9. 

Length of head of pectoral of base of dorsal of base of 
anal of caudal -1^ of the total length. Height of head ^, of body 

of dorsal fin of ventral -/j, of anal -fj of the total length. 

Eyes small; diameter ^ of length of head, 2|- diameters from end 
of snout, 2 diameters apart. 

Siiborbital spine very strong, and extending to opposite the pos¬ 
terior margin of the orbit. 

Fins. Dorsal arises nearer the base of the caudal than the end of 
the snout; it is slightly in advance of the ventrals. (vandal deeply 
forked. 

Scales inconspicuous. 

Lateral line straight. 

Colours, Olive, with five dark vertical bands on the body and two 
or tliree on the head. All the fins with two broad brown i)arH. 

One specimen, 4 inches long, is in the museum ; r(‘ceived from 
Major Berdmore at Pegu. 

C () BITIS B K R ,0 M O R. E1 . 

Acanthopsis herdmord, Blyth, J. A. S. of Bengal, 1860, p. 168. 

B. iii. D. 2/7. V. 7. A. 2/5. C. IG. 

Length of head of the total length, and moi‘e than the heielit 
of the body. ^ ^ 

Eyes small, and situated before the middle of the length of the 
head. 

All the three pairs of barbels long. 
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Fins, Dorsal commences in the middle of the total length, and is 
slightly posterior to the ventral. Caudal cut square. 

Scales distinct. 

Colours, Covered with dull spots over the body and head. Dorsal 
and caudal fins spotted and banded. 

A specimen, 3 inches long, is in the museum; received from 
Major Berdmore, Pegu. 

Nemacheilus zonalternans, 

Cohitis zonalterncms, Blyth, J. A. S. of Bengal, 1860, p. 172. 

E. iii. D. 2/9. A. 2/5. 

Eyes of moderate size, rather more than one diameter from the 
end of snout. 

Fins. Dorsal arises anterior to the ventral, and rather nearer the 
snout than the base of the caudal, which latter is entire. 

Scales distinct. 

Colours, Ten to eleven bars descend down the lower two-thirds of 
the body to the abdomen, with intermediate half bands superiorly 
between them. The dorsal and caudal fins spotted in bands. 

Two specimens exist in the collection, of and inch 
respectively ; they were presented by Major Berdmore, who obtained 
them in the Teiiasserim Provinces. 

Nemacheilus fhoxocheila. 

Cohitisphoxocheila, McClelland, Tnd. Cyp. pp. 305,449, pi. 52. f. 4. 

Two specimens, respectively 1-j^ and 2-^^ inches in length, from, 
Derra Pungi, are in the collection, to which they were presented by 
Mr. Skipwith, and are labelled Coditis phoxocJieila^ McClelland. 
Their tails are damaged and their colours bleached. 

B. iii. D. 2/9. A. 2/5. 

Length of head more than the height of the body. 

Eyes 2 diameters from end of snout, and situated before the 
middle of the length of the head. 

Lower surface of the head moderately horizontal; snout rather 
depressed. No bony ridge between the eyes. Four rostral barbels 
nearly as long as the diameter of the orbit; two short maxillary 
ones. 

Fins. Dorsal commences midway between the anterior margin of 
the orbit and the base of the anal fin, and slightly in advance of tiie 
ventral. The pectoral does not extend to the ventral, nor the latter 
to the anal. 

Scales minute. 

Nem4Cheii,us serfkntarius, sp- n. 

B, iii. D. 2/8. P. 17. V. 9. A. 2/5. C. 19. L. 164. L. 
tr. 12/17. 

Length of head of pectoral of caudal 4 of the total length. 
Height of body nearly equals the length of the head. 
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Eyes sm-all, !)eiiind tlie middle of the leiigtli of the head, about 4 
diameters from eisd of snout, and 3 diameters apart. 

Body subcylindrical; snout pointed. Barbels very short, the 
maxillary pair the longest. Mouth small. Lips tliiek, tlic upper 
one fimbriated. Nostrils nearer to the eyes than to the snout. 

Scales conspicuous, with a raised keel along tlicir centre. Their 
form, posteriorly, angular. 

Lateral line distinct. 

Fins. Dorsal arises slightly in advance of the ventral, and midway 
between the snout and the base of the caudal fin; its upper margin 
is straight. Pectoral reaches two-thirds of the distance to the ven¬ 
tral, aiul the latter more than halfway to the anal. Caudal deeply 
emarginate; lobes pointed. 

Colours, Brownish, with a wide serpentine baud of a dark chest¬ 
nut-colour running from the snout, through the orbit, to tiic base 
of the dorsal fin, whicii last has a black centre. Caudal deep 
brown, with white margins. A black liar across tlie base of the 
ventral. 

Three specimens, 2i inches long, are in the museum. 

Nkmacheilus blythii, sp. n. 

B.iih D. 2/7. V. 9. A. 2/5. C. 19. 

Length of head L, of pectoral I, of caudal -1- of the total length. 
Height of head breadth of head height of body of the total 
length. 

Fijes, Diameter | of length of head, 1| diameter apart, I diameter 
from end of snout. 

Body subcylindrical. 

The three pairs of barbels all longer than the diameter of the oihit. 

Fins. Dorsal arises inidw'ay between the snout and the base of the 
caudal fin, and opposite to the ventral. Caudal deeply forked, its 
lobes sharp. 

Scales minute. 

Colours. Rather bleached; brownish, darkest above, with a dark 
band at the base of tim caudal fin. 

Two specimens, 3 inches long, exist in the collection. 

NJC MAC HEILHS C INCTI C AU BA. 

Codilis dnciicaudiiy Blyth, J. A. S. of B. I8d0,.|). 172. 

■ B. iii. D. 2/7. l\ 11. V. 8. A. 2/5. 0. 19. 

Lengtli of head I, of pectoral fin of caudal p, of the total 
length. Height of head of body j of the total length, 

J^ijes. Small, situated in the middle of the length of th(‘ lu^ad, 
nearly 3 diameters from the end of the snout, 1;1 diameter apart. 

Rostral and maxillary barbels well developed, being nearly as 
loB" as the orbit. Free portion of.tail longer than higln No 'pro¬ 
jection on the prseorbital. 

rFhis, Dorsal commences opposite to the ventral, and midway 
between the posterior margin of the orbit and the base of the caudal 
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fin, whicli last is slightly emargiiiate. Pectoral extends three- 
quarters of the distance to the ventral, and the latter halfway to 
the anal. Upper margin of dorsal fin straiglit. 

Scales minute. 

One specimen, 2 inches long, is in the collection, received from 
Major Berdmore, who obtained it at Pegu. 

Two specimens of the Homaloptera maculata are in the collection ; 
they were obtained by Dr. Wallich at Darjeeling, and are labelled 
Balifora animra. 

The following new genus is named after H.E. Lord Mayo, Governor- 
General of India, as a slight acknowledgment of the assistance I 
have received in my icthyological investigations :— 

Genus Mayo a, g. n. 

Body anteriorly depressed, posteriorly compressed. Snout smootli 
and rounded. Eyes lateral. Mouth small, transverse, situated on the 
inferior surface of the head, and entirely Biirrowided hy a large sucker 
formed by both lips, which are thick, and have a free posterior edge. 
Pharyngeal teeth in three rows, uncinate, 5, 3, l/l, 3, 5. Pectoral 
and ventral fins horizontal. Dorsal, without an osseous ray, com¬ 
mences somewhat in advance of the ventrals. Scales of moderate 
size, those near the anal fin not enlarged. Lateral line continuous, 
and passes to the centre of the base of the caudal fin. 

Mayo A modesta, sp. n. 

B. hi. D. i/7. P. 15. V. 9. A. 1/5. C. 19. L. 1.35. 
L. tr. 8. 

Length of head nearly L, of pectoral !•, of base of dorsal of base 
of anal of caudal of the total length. Height of head of 
body of dorsal fin -fY? of ventral of ana! of the total 
length. 

Eyes with free margins; they are very nearly on the superior 
surface of the head, but directed laterally ; diameter | of length of 
head, 1| diameter from the end of snout, 2 diameters apart. 

Head broad, depressed, and rounded; snout also rounded. No 
pores on the head. Lower surface of head and chest flat* The 
snout overhangs the mouth, which is small, transverse, and nearly 
semilunar in its shape. Mouth with an adhesive sucker formed by 
both lips ; it is extended some distance posterior to the lower jaw, as 
in the genus Gonorrkyfichus, from which it essentially differs in that 
the sucker is completed by the upper lip, so it completely surrounds 
the opening of the mouth. The lower lip close to the edge of the 
mouth, the upper lip, and the posterior margin of the sucker are 
all roughened, the last being fimbriated. Four barbels, one rostral 
and one maxillary pair, all being rather thick ; but their length is only 
equal to one-half of the width of the orbit. Gill-opening narrow, 
extending to the base of the pectoral fin; nostrils approximating, 
divided from one another by a valve. 

Teeth pharyngeal, uncinate, 5, 3, l / l , 3, 5. 
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tile eaiulal, it is in advance of the ventral; its last undivided ray is 
osseous, not eiilargerl, and entire. Caudal deeply forked. 

Lateral line, 3-t rows of scales between it and the base of the 
ventral fin. 

Colours, Silvery, tins stained darker. 

A fine specimen exists in the Calcutta Museum; it was witli an 
Or emus from Cashmere. 


Barbus (Baebodes) innominatus, S]). n. 

Leuciscus hinotatus^ Bivth, J. A. S. of B. 1858, p. 290, not 
G. & V. (Kiihi). 

B. iii. D. 3/9. V. 9. A. 2/5. 0.17. L. 1. 24, L. tr. i!;. 

Length of head of caudal nearly f of the total length, lieiglii 

of body f of total length. 

Diameter l-of length of head, 1 diameter from end of snout, 
1 diameter apart. 

Barbels four, the rostral nearly reach the orbit, the maxillary are 
shorter. 

Fins, Third dorsal ray serniosscous, smooth; the lin commences 
midway between the snout and the base of the caudal fin, wdiich 
latter is forked in its posterior two-thirds. 

Beales* Three rows between the lateral line and the base of tlie 
ventral fin. 

Colours. A black spot at the base of the caudal fin, none now 
apparent at the base of the dorsal hii. 

Two specimens in the Calcutta Museum, to inch in lengtli, 
from Ceylon, presented by Dr. Kelaart. 

Barbus (Barbodes) MACiiocErHAUir.s, ALGlelland, fnd. (.\yp. 
pp. 270, 335, t. 35. f. 2. 

B.iii. D. 3/9. P.15. V. 9. A. 2/5. C. 19. L. L 26. L. tr. 

Length of head L of the total length. Height of head I of the* 
total length. 

Ff/es. Diameter of length of iiead, 1,} difimeter from eiul of 
snout, 1 diameter apart. 

Snout obtuse; mouth anterior. Rostral barbel extends to under 
the anterior third of the orbit; the maxillary to beyond tin* posterior 
margin of the {)rl)it. 

Fifis. Dorsal arises midway between snout niul !)a,se of caudal tin. 
Osseous ray strong, smooth, ami as long ns the bead. Ptuitora'l. 
reaches the ventral, wiiich latter does not extend to the anal Cnmial 
forked. 

Scales. Two and a half rows between lateral line and base of ven¬ 
tral fin. 

The' above description is from an old stuffed specimen, 8 inches 
long, probably presented by Dr. M'Cleiiand. I can only account 
for the statement of the head being two-fiftbs of tiie length of tise 
body, as a misprint for one-Jifih. The drawhig shows it could not 
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be A second specimen, 20 inches long, from Sikkim, presented 
by i)r, Jerdon, differs in the head being f of the length of the body. 

I. think tins species may eventually prove to be only a variety of 
m.osal, Ham. Biich. 

Barbus (Puntius) macudarius, 

Systomm macuiarins^ Biyth, J. A. S. of Bengal, I860, p. 159. 

B.iii. D. 3/8. P.15. A. 3/5. C. 19. L. 1. 33. L. tr. f• 

Length of head ] of the total length. lieight of body of osseous 
dorsal ray f of the total length. 

Eyes. Diameter § of length of head, 1 diameter from end of snout, 

1 diameter apart. 

Fins. Dorsal arises midway between the anterior margin of the 
orbit and the base of the caudal hu; its tliird ray is osseous, and 
strongly serrated. Caudal emarginate in its posterior fourth. 

Scales. Four rows between the lateral line and base of the ventral 
fin. 

Colours. Silvery, each scale with a black spot at its base ; the upper 
margin of the eye likewise black. 

Tw'O specimens, 4| inches long, but in rather a had state, exist 
in the collection. They were presented by Major Berdmore, who 
collected them in the Sitan«; river. 

Barbus (Puntius) unimaculatus. 

Systomus miimaculatusy Biyth, J. A. S. of Bengal, 1860, p. 159* 

B.iii. D. 3/8. P. 11. V. 8. A. 2/.5. C. 19. L. 1. 2^1. L. tr. 

Length of head f, height of body -I* of the total length. 

Eyes. Diameter 4^- of length of head, i diameter from end of snout, 

1 diameter apart. 

Mouth small, extending half the distance to below the orbit. No 
barbels. 

Fins, Dorsal commences midway between the snout and base of 
caudal fin ; its third ray is osseous, weak, and smooth. 

Lateral line commences to become imperceptible opposite the pos¬ 
terior extremity of tiie dorsal fin. 

Colours, Sihxuy, a black mark at the base of each dorsal ray. 

.A number of fry up to 1 j-jj inch exist in the collection ; they 
were received from Tenasscrim. Whether it is safe to found a spe¬ 
cies on sucli materials must be open to question, as the specimens 
would evidently have grown to a larger size. 

Carassius auratus. 

‘"The home of the Gold Carp or Goldfish is China and its islands 
and Japan,’* observes Dr. Gunther (Cat. of Fishes, vii. p. 32); but 
it has a more extended range I find from examining the collection of 
fishes brought by Dr. J. Anderson, who accompanied the late expe¬ 
dition through Biirmah to China. Some specimens were taken in 
the Irrawaddi above Mandalay, showing it to be an inhabitant of 
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iiortiiero Barroah. I am told it is one of tlie cominooest H.sli in tlie 
bazar in 'Yunan in China. 

SCHIZOTHORAX LABIATUS. 

Eacoma luMahis, McClelland, C. J. II. N. ii. p. 578, t. in. i. 1. 

The following description is taken from a stuffed spectmm 27 
inches long, presented by Sir A. Burns, from Ilelmiud, in Algluin- 
istaii, and is marked type of Eacoma lahiatus.''^ 

D.3/8. P.15. V. 11. A. 3/5. 0.21. 

Length of head T, height of body of the total length. 

Body fusiform, a considerable rise from the snout to the occiput. 

Upper jaw longest, lips thick; the maxillary barbels reacli to below 
the orbit. The posterior process of the intermaxillaries extends lialf- 
way to the orbit. 

Fins. Dorsal arises considerably nearer to the base of tlic caudal 
than to the end of the snout; its third ray (injured snjieriorly) is 
osseous, strong*, and serrated posteriorly. Anal narrow, reacddng 
nearly to the base of the caudal when laid backwards. Caudal 
forked. Pectoral first ray strong. 

Scales small, deciduous. 

Mtjria albolineata, Blyth, J. A. S. of Bengal, i8()0, p. U)3. 
B.iii. D. 2/7. P. 11. V. 7. A. 5/11. C.17. L. L 31. 

Length of head of caudal ^ of the total length. Height of body 
I* of the total length. 

Eyes. Diameter |- of length of head, | of a diameter from end of 
snout, 1 diameter apart. 

Body compressed, gradually tapering off towards the tail. 

Mouth anterior, lower jaw the longest. The posterior extremity 
of the maxilla reaches to below the anterior third of the orbit. The 
rostral barbels reacli to opposite the posterior margin of the praj- 
opercle, the maxillary to opposite the base of the ventral lin. 

Fins. Dorsal arises opposite the anal, and midway bet\v<‘eu tiu? 
posterior margin of the prmopcrclc and base of the caudal, which is 
forked in its posterior fourth. 

Scales. Half a row between tlie lateral line and base of the ventral 
fin. 

Lateral line (.‘eases opposite the base of the ventral tin. 

Coiotirs. In s|>irit silvery, with a silver stripe along tiu‘ nidin 

Six specimens, to 2 inches in length, are in tlie coileetioii; pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Atkinson, from Moulmeiu. 

Nueia ALTA, Blyth, J. A. S. of Bengal, 1800, p, 102. 

Two specimens exist in the collection, the descrifition of whicii 1 
do not find to agree with the types. In the largest the maxillary 
barbel extends to the base of the ventral lin, in the smallest to that 
of the anal. The formula is 

B.iii. D.2/6. P.15. Y.(). A. 2/5. C. 19. L. L 32. L, tr. 6y3, 
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of body ] , lengtli of head i of the tofcal length. 

The pectoral fins arc not so long as the head in either specimen. 

Tiie species appears identical with JS^una danrim. Ham. Bncli. 

Nuria malabarica. 

malabaricmj Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1867, p. 299. 

Dr. Cxiinther, Cat. Fishes, vii, p. 201, demurs to this species 
witiiout a lateral line being considered to ditfer from N. danrica (in 
\viii<‘h a lateral line is present), because ha has only received young 
examples. Seven specimens, up to 2 inches in length, exist in the 
Calcutta collection, and I have taken many others in the Irrawaddi. 

I have no doubt as to the distinctness of the two species. 

Bari LIUS interrupt a, sp. nov. 

B.iii. D. 2/7. P. 10. V. 7. A. 2/12. C. 1!). L. I. 34. L. tr. 

Length of head of pectoral -J*, of base of dorsFil of base of 

anal nearly of caudal I of the total length. Height of head 
of body |-,*of dorsal fin of ventralof anal I- of the total length. 

Diameter | of length of head, rather above i a diameter 
from end of snout, 1 diameter apart. 

Lower jaw slightly the longest; no barbels. Third suborbital 
bone about tmee as Vide as the soft naked portion of the cheek 
below it. The posterior extremity of the maxilla extends to below 
the anterior tiiird of the orbit. liumeral process of shoulder-bone 
ven/ slightly developed. 

1\’etb pharyngeal, uncinate, 5, 4, 2/2, 4, 5. 

Fins. Dorsal arises in advance of the anal, and midway between 
the posterior margin of the oporcle and the base of the caudal fin. 
Pectoral scarcely reaches so far as the ventral, whilst the latter only 
extends two-thirds of the distance to the base of the anal. Caudal 
forked in its posterior fourth. 

Scales with numerous strim. 

Lateral line descends gently for five scales, then more abruptly for 
two more, and having continued along five more scales, to opposite the 
base of the ventral fin, it ceases. 

Colours. Silvery, with short vertical bars along the middle of the 
sicle. All the upper scales with large black dots. 

Numerous specimens, to 2 inches in length, from Hotha, collected 
by Dr, J. Anderson. 

Ferjlamfus pudvescens, Blyth, J. A. S. of Bengal, 1860, p. 163. 
B.iii. D.2/8. P.15. V.7. A. 2/20. C. 17. L. L 33. L. tr. 7/3. 

Length of head of pectoral above of base of anal I of tlie 
total length. Height of body -k of the total length. 

Byes. Diameter I of length of head, I diameter from end of ssiout, 

I diameter apart. 

Body compressed, abdomen not trenchant. 

Fink Dorsal commences midway between the posterior margin of 
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the orbit and the posferior extremity of the cjuiihii sin, fnid opposite 
to the commeiicerneut of the anal. Ventral has an cioni];al'c<l ray. 
Scales largest above the lateral line. 

Two specimens^ np to inches in length, are in the collection. 

pEKiLAMPiTS OSTEOGR.APHUS, McClelland, lud. C,3ypr. pp. 28 !h 
392 , t. 45 . I 3 . 

This species is identical with the Danto ndemneimf., Blc^eker, as 
described by Dr. Gtlnther (Bleckcr’s paper not being availahhO* 
Four specimens are in the collection. Besides these, three others 
have been received from one locality, and agret* with tin* P. 
grapjms in every respect, excepting that the maxillary I'Kirbc'Is are 
deficient. 


4. Notes on the. Localities of two Species oi’ Lajid-Shells aucl 
three Species of Volutes. ,l>y John Biiazhhr, C.IW.Z.S. 

1. Diplommatina maktensi. 

Biplommiatma (I)iancta) martensi, H. Adams, Proc. Zool. Soil 
1866, p, 446, pL 38. fig. 11. 

Diplommatina paradox a, Crosse, Journ. de (donebyl. 1867, p. 449, 
Dq)lom7natma {Dianeta) ?nartensi^ H. Adams, Journ. de Conchyi« 

1868, p. 100. 

Found on the mountains under decayed leaves in very wet places 
in the Island of Avolan, Fiji Islands, 

Coll. Brazier, Adams, and Crosse. 

2. Palaina coxi. 

Palama coxh II. Adams, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1868, p. id, pL 4. 
%. 14. 

Bipio^mmtma wisemanniy BrazieFs AfS, 

Found under leaves on damp ground in the pine4brc*Hts of Norfolk 
Island. Tiiis and the preceding species I colleeicd in 1865. 

ColL Brazier, Adams, and Augas, 

3. AuLICA RtJECKEEl. 

VoMa Tueckeriy Crosse, Journ. do ConchyL 1867, p. J-M, ei 1868, 
p. 97, pL 1. fig. L 

The correct locality of this species is New Georgia,, Solomon Is¬ 
lands, and not Nichoi Bay, West Australia, as given l)y IM. Crosse. 
I have seen as many as two hundred specimens brought to Sydney in 
one of the Scjlomou-lsianda traders. The Volutes obtained at Niehol 
Bay are well known to us, viz. ScaphclUe ellioti, mka-y and reiiculatay 
and Atdtea norrim.^ Having received large quantities of all the above 
named,am certain that Aulka 7'uecken was neverr found on tlie 
Australian continent. I have a specimen, (piite a giaiit in size, 
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5 inches long, 7 inches in diameter. This species is in all the Aus¬ 
tralian collections and common. 

4. VoLUTELLA TISSOTIANA. 

Foluia tmoiicma, Crosse, Journ. de Conchy!. 1867, p. 195, pi. 6. 

%• 1 - 

This new species was brought to Sydney twelve months ago by 
sonic person in Captain GadelFs expedition, which was sent out by 
the South-Australian G-overnment to select a site for a settienieiit in 
the far north of Australia near to Liverpool Biver, Arnhem Land, 
North Australia. 

Coll. Tissot, Cox, and Brazier. 

5. AlCITHOE THATCHER!, 

Foluia thatcheri^ M'Coy, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. January 1868, 
p. 54, pi. 2. fig. 1. 

Voluta hrazierii Angas, MS. Museum Brazier. 

This fine species was described by Professor M‘Coy of Melbourne, 
Victoria, from two very bad beach-worn specimens ; bat he gave no 
locality. It ^vas described a month before my specimen arrived in 
London for Mr. Angas to have it described and figured in these Pro¬ 
ceedings ; therefore Voluta thatcherl has priority. I have received 
a few very fine specimens these last four months which at present 
remain unique in my cabinet. The length of the largest specimen 
is 5 inches, diameter ih inches. This Volute comes from a rather 
rough part of the South Pacific Ocean—the Bampton lleefi in lati¬ 
tude 19° 5P soutii, longitude 158° 20' east, near to the north-west 
coast of New^ Caledonia. My first specimen, at present in London, 
was got by my father Captain John Brazier, in one of his wdialing- 
voyages many years ago. It is from deep water, and is found on 
the reef after heavy southerly gales. 


5, List of Species of Cones found in Port Jackson^ New" South 
VVales^ with Notes on their Habitats and Distrihiition. 
By John Brazier^ C.M.Z.S. 

1. Conus MACULATES. 

Conus mamlatm. Sow. Thes. Conus^ pL 13. fig. 290. 

This species must not be confused with 0. anemone of South 
Australia. G, niaciilatmh a nearly smooth, thin, peculiarly inflated 
shell, richly mottled with purplish brown, and attains a larger size 
than Q. ane^none^ which is of a true conical form, more solid and 
transversely striated, with an elevated spire and splashed with rose- 
brown. 0. maculatus is found under stones, low water, spring tides. 
I got in one day, at the BottJe-and-Glass Rocks, fifty specimens, from 
one inch up to 2^ inches in length, I have one specimen from Cape 
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Banks, Nortli Head of Botany Bay; length 2)r inches. This (Jnne 
is also found at Lord Howe’s Fslaud. 

2. Conus jukksi. 

Conus juhesis Reeve; Sow. Thes. Contis, pi. 13. fig. 297. 

A very angular species, peculiarly mottled with bluish grey and 
olive, found, in company with C. maciilatiis, uiifler stones at low water, 
spring tides. The best station for them in Port Jackson is tlie Bottle- 
aiid'Glass Rocks. I got in one day twenty splendid s[)eehneus ; length 
of largest specimens 1-^-inch, smallest specimens I inch, Idus Cone 
is also found at. Broken Bay, Lake Macquarie, Newcastle, and Port 
Stephens, north of Port Jackson. 

3. Conus grayi. 

Oomis grayi, Reeve, P. Z. S. 1843, p. 179 ; Conch. Icon. pi. 46. 
fig. 258 ; Sow. Thes. Conus, pi. 13. fig. 2/5. 

A somewhat elongated shell, smooth above, ridged below, and 
handsomely painted with twm rows of large waved i)laekish spots. 
Mr. G. F. Angas found one some years ago in Middle Harbour. It 
must be a species of rare occurrence, for I have never met with it. 
On the authority of Mr. G. B. Sowerby, jun,, this Cone is found on 
the coast of West Africa. 

4. Conus aflustre. 

Conus aplustre, Reeve, Conch. Icon. pi. 30. fig. 170; Sow. Thes. 
Conus, pL 19. fig. 448. 

The specimen figured by Reeve is beach-worn, and his figure docs 
not represent the species, lliis Cone is very often found thrown 
up with the ammai after heavy gales that sweep along our coast in 
the winter; it is of .an angulated form, spotted with !)lack in lines, 
but sometimes of an orange tint and spotted with light red in lines. 
Length of s})ecimens found at Newcastle, Broken Bay, and Lake 
Macquarie, north of Port Jackson, 1 inch. I have three specimens 
from Middle Harbour, | inch iu length. I got at Cape Colander, 
South Head of Botany Bay, two specimens; length | inch, I liave 
another s]>ecimcn from Port Fairy, Yictoria, on the suuth-east const 
of Australia; length 1 inch (Mr. R. C. Rossitor). On the autliority 
of Mr. G. B. Sowerby, this Cone is also found at tlic Cape of Guod 
Hope. 

5. Conus rutilus. 

Conus nitihis, Menke, Moll, Nov. Holi. p. 57. no. 133; Reeve, 
Conch. Icon. pi. 47. fi,g. 264 ; Sow. Thes. Conus, pi. 14. fig, 328. 

This interesting little species is described by some authors jis of a 
fiery red. I have five specimens, got at Cape Soiander, South Head 
of Botany Bay, of a light brown, very thin and slightly coronated; 
length 5 lines. It is very rare on onr east coast. I have three specimens 
from Cape Riche, King George’s Sound, Western Australia, of a 
fiery red, coronated and dotted with brown in lines; length 6 lines. 
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It is also rare on the west coast* St. Vincent’s Gulf, South Australia 
(Mr. G. F. An^as), rare. 


(h On the Birds of Angola.—Part I. By E. B. Sharps. 
With Notes by the Collector^ J, J. Monteiro. 

(Plate XLIII.) 

It will be, I am sure, welcome news to every ornithologist to hear 
that that most energetic and enterprising traveller, Mr. Joachim J. 
Monteiro, is once more on the soil of Angola, and that he has already 
commenced the formation of a collection of the natural productions 
of this country. It is to be hoped that Mr. Monteiro’s efforts will 
be crowned with as great success as were his former exertions on 
behalf of ornithology (cf, P. Z. S. 1865, p. 85, and Ibis, 1862, 
p. 333); and, though we cannot expect to find so many striking novel¬ 
ties as those obtained by him during his last expedition, we may 
reasonably look forward to the discovery of many interesting facts 
connected with the geographical distribution of birds throughout the 
iEthiopian region. Our knowledge of the avifauna of Angola is still 
very meagre, so that every collection, however small, is sure to con¬ 
tribute something before unknown; and certainly the present con¬ 
signment of Mr. Monteiro is not behind-hand in this respect. Es¬ 
pecial interest attaches to the migrations of European birds, a subject 
we really know nothing about; and it is for this reason that the study 
of African ornithology presents attractions to the student of European 
birds. Many European species migrate to Africa, the Sylmidm 
especially ; and although the Sahara presents a barrier which stays 
the southward progress of many, there are several species which pro¬ 
ceed the whole length of the continent as far as the Cape. Of these 
birds it is interesting to know the exact time and place of their 
occurrence ; and for the development of our knowledge of migration 
and geographical distribution careful collections like those made by 
Mr. Monteiro are a real assistance, and we can only wish that he may 
proceed with the same zeal and energy which have characterized his 
former efforts on behalf of science. 

While on the subject of Angolan ornithology, it may be as well to 
mention that the Eoyal Zoological Museum of Lisbon has recently 
received several large collections from Angola and Benguela from 
Signor Anchieta; and many interesting novelties have thus been 
hrouglit to light, all of which have been described by Professor Bar- 
boza du Bocage in the ‘ Jornal ’ of the Lisbon Academy and in the 
M^roceediogs ’ of this Society. These papers of the learned Professor 
are amongst the most interesting of recent contributions to Ethiopian 
ornithology. 

Mr* Monteiro left England in November last, with the intention 
of procuring, if possible, a few birds in Prince’s Island and St. 
Thomas, if the steamer stopped at these places long enough to enable 
' Proc. Zool. Soc,— 1869, No. XXXVTL 
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him to do so. No birds from Prince’s Island appearing in the col¬ 
lection, it is evident that his intentions were frustrated in this f|uarter ; 
but the following birds arc sent from St. Thomas:— 

( a ) Speirops lugubris. 

Zosterops lugubris^ IlartL Orn. Wcstafr. p, 7'^* 

"^Male. St, Thomas, October 18()S.”—J. J. M. 

( Jj ) Hyphantornis geandis. 

Flocetis collaris, Fraser, P. Z. S. 1842, p. M2. 

Floceus grandis^ Gray, Gen. of Birds, ii. p. ,451 (1819). 

Hyphantornis grandis^ Ilartl. Orn. Westafr. p. 125 (1857). 

‘'Male and female. St. Thomas, October 1868. Stomaelis 
contained remains of beetles, hard seeds, and tiie fibrous oily envelope 
of the Oil-Palm nut {Blais gumect)P —J. J. M. 

Mr. Fraser’s name posesses undoubted priority over that of Mt. 
G. II. Gray, but must nevertheless give way, iimsinuch as there is 
a H. coUaris (Vieillot) of an earlier date. 

I do not believe that any English description of tlie female of this 
fine Weaverhird has as yet been published, and I therefore subjoin 
that of the bird sent by Mr. Monteiro. 

Head greyish brown, with longitudinal stri|)es of dark brown ; 
back and scapularies olive-green, the centre of each leather very 
dark brown, giving the appearance of dark shaft-stripes; lower part 
of the back greyish, tinged with olive-green; least wing-coverts 
greyish washed with olive-green; second and cubital coverts blacdcish 
brown, tipped with white and edged with olive-green ; |)rimary co¬ 
verts black ; quills blackish, the inner web light olive at the ))ase, 
the outer web narrowly edged with olive-green, a little broader on 
the secondaries; tail dark brown above, paler beneatli, the middle 
feathers distinctly washed with olive-green, the exterior ones mar¬ 
gined with the same colour; cheeks and car-coverts yellowish brown, 
marked with greyish brown; throat and breast yidlowisli white, ?i 
little darker on the breast, the sides of which are (birk l)rown ; (xrntre 
of the abdomen and under tail-coverts white; flanks light brown ; 
under wing-coverts white, tinged with olive-gn'cn; bill black ; feet 
light brown. 

( g ) CcmJRNlX HISTRIONICA. 

Coturms hutrionica, HartL Orn. Westafr. p. 201. 

“ Male. October 1868. iStomach full of seeds.”—J. *F, M. 

I have also seen this very-handsome Quail fnuu Damarji Land, 
whence it was sent by the late Mr. Anderson. It seems to be widely 
spread over western Africa; and in' St. Thomas it is very common, 
as tlie^ following note, which Mr. Keulemans has kindly forwarded to 
me, will show. 

“ During a sojourn of a few weeks on the Island of St. Thomas I 
had the opportunity of observing this bird, which, although very 
common on the island, is, by reason of its habits, little known even to 
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the iiihahitaiits. The Harlequin Quail is found in the large swamps 
and prairies which surround the miserable town of St. Anna da Chaves. 
On one occasion I heard it a little higher up in the mountainous part 
of the island; but 1 tliink it is a rare visitor to the mountains, which 
are rich in vegetation and everywhere covered with trees and { 3 ushes. 
The only place wliere the Quails are numerous is in the neighbour- 
hood of the town. I used to hear them every morning from about 
7 to 11 o’clock, and afterwards from 3 to 6 in the evening. Their 
cry, which is continually heard, has a great similarity to that of our 
European Quail, but is not quite so powerful, more like Itoog-hoo- 
hoo, koof/-hoo-koo, &c, 

“ The bird is most difficult to observe in the act of calling, as the 
grass and herbage grow exceedingly high in these countries, and the 
Quail, directly it hears any thing suspicious approaching, immediately 
conceals itself by lying squatted on the ground; nor does it stir 
till the danger appears to have passed. I sometimes managed to 
approach within a few paces of where the bird was lying, making 
sure that in a moment I should see the bird fly up and have a flying 
siiot; but after walking round about for some time I was obliged 
to give up the chase, being both unable to flush the bird and to 
find it hiding in the grass. At last, after many days spent in en¬ 
deavouring to procure a specimen, I called iu the assistance of a 
little negro boy, who showed me by signs (for I could not under¬ 
stand his language) that he was able to catch it. We therefore 
together silently approached the spot where the bird was calling, 
creeping along the ground and parting the herbage as we went. Ail 
at once 1 saw the little nigger give a start forward, and at the same 
moment a bird got up and flew away. He very nearly caught it with 
his hands, and as for myself J was so much surprised that I quite forgot 
to fire. Some days after this, a man brought me one alive, which 
he had found and caught hiding its head in a hole of a iand-crab. 
The inhabitants assured me that only the negroes know how to find 
the bird, which sometimes lies so close as actually to be trodden 
upon by the person in search of it. After a little time I was able to 
find them myself, and shot them as they flew up. The inhabitants, 
who are little acquainted with the bird, know it by the name of 
Oor/orw-ixr.” 

The following is a list of Mr. Monteiro’s Angola collection. It 
lias been formed chiefly at xAmbriz and on the river Quanza, both 
well-known localities. Those believed to be recorded from Angola 
for the first time have a dagger (t) prefixed to their names. Re¬ 
ferences are also made to Hr. Hartlaub’s standard work on the Or¬ 
nithology of Western Africa, to Mr. Monteiro’s papers (Ibis, 1862, 
p. 333, and P. Z. Si 1865, p. 86), and to Professor Barboza du Bocage’s 
recent papers in the Lisbon * Jornah’ 

fl. PHYLLOPNEXJSTXfi TEOCHILXJS. 

‘^No. 11. Obtained at Columbo on the river Quanza, November 
1868. Very active, hanging on to and going round branches of trees. 
Stomach full of ants and other small insects.”—J. J. M, 
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I have compared this specimen and find it identical with Eh, eddish 
ones in my collection. I have oor common Willow Wren also from 
the Knysna, from Damara Land, and from the Ovampo country, 
collected by the late Mr, C. J. Andersson. 

2. Nectarinia gutturalis. 

Nectarinia gutturalis (Linii.). 

Nectaf'inia natalensis^ Jard.; Mont. P. Z. S. 1865, p. 1)6 ; Boeage, 
Jorn. Acad. Lisb. 1867, pp. 135, 332, 1868, p. 4. 

*‘No. 10. Male. Obtained at Colnmbo on the river Quawza.’" 
—J. J. M. 

There seem to be three species of red-hrcast(!(l Sun-bird very (dosely 
allied to one another, but which may be separated as follows;— 


a. gula nigra. 1. 

h. gula nietallicse chrysca. 

macula ad {loxurani alin amethyslina . 2. gnf/urttlis (L.'). 

b'. macula ad dcAiram aim nulla . 6. mi(r/uhuim (f j.). 


There are other differences; but the above seem to me to be tlic 
most striking. The beautiful amethystine spot at the bend of the 
wing is a distinct characteristic of N. gutturalis. 

3. Nectabinia jardxnii. 

Neetarimajardmi% Verr.; Hartl. Oiii. Westafr. p. 47 ; Bocages 
Jorn. Lisb. 1867, p, 135. 

No. 7. Male. Coliimbo, river Quanza, November 1868. 
No. 32. Female, ximbriz, March 1869.”—J. J. M. 

Mr. Moiitciro has sent a pair of this pretty little Sun-l)ird, whicdi 
would appear to be not uncommon in Angola. Professor Barljoza 
du Bocage records it from Angola, Loanda, and Benguela. 

4. Urobr.achya axillaris. 

Vrohrachja axillaris (Smith) ; Bocage, Jorn. Lisb, 1(867, p. 140, 
en868, p. 11. 

Obtained at Colmnbo on the river Quanza, November 18687' 
~J. J. M. ^ 

One specimen, not quite adult. Ou comparing it wllh a Inn! in 
my collection from Mossamedas, I find a striking diheri'iiee in flu* 
size of bill, that of the Angola Inrd being vt‘ry mndi la.rger, Tiu^ 
orange patch on the wing also seems to be mmdi brighter; but we 
must wait for additional specimens before we can limdly ddermine 
whether there is aiiy specific difference between tlicm. 

t5 Textor alecto. 

Textor alecto, Temm.; Hartl. Orn. Westafr. p. 131. 

"'No. 44. Male. River Quanza, May 18697’—«L J. M,'. 

t6. Flatysteira melanoptera. 

Fhtysteira melanoptera (Gm.) ; Hartl. Orn. Westafr* p. 93* 
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‘21. Male. River Loge."’—J, J. M. 

iliis specimen^ scarcely agrees with Fantee specimens in my col¬ 
lection. There is a greater amount of white edging on the tail, for 
instance, and there are other minor differences. 

7. HniuNDo ANGOLENsis. (Plate XLIIL) 

Hirimdo angoleruis, Bocage, Jorn. Acad, Lisb. 1868, p, 10. 

^^Ainbriz, March 1869. Female. 

“ Ambriz, April 1869.’^—J. J. M. 

This species has been recently described by Professor Barboza du 
Bocage {Lc,\ and is a very interesting novelty. The two specimens 
sent by Mr. Monteiro agree with the description of the learned Pro¬ 
fessor ; and I herewith subjoin a detailed account of one of them for 
the benefit of ornitliologists, as the bird was hitherto only known from 
the original specimen in the Lisbon Museum. 

Forehead, throat, and upper part of the breast deep brick-red; 
entire upper surface dark steel-blue ; tail gradually forked, the whole 
of the inner webs, except a black border at the tip, pure white, the 
two middle feathers steel-blue; a band across the breast below the 
red throat steel-blue; the rest of the breast and under tail-coverts 
ash-coloured, a little paler in the centre of the breast; the under 
tail-covcrts washed with rufous, each feather margined with pale 
grey and having a little heart-shaped blue mark before the end of 
the feather, the black shaft being also strongly defined; under wing- 
coverts dark ashy-grey, washed on the edge of the wing with steel- 
blue ; l)eak and legs black. 

As Professor Barboza du Bocage remarks, this Swallow belongs to 
the same group as Jf. rmtica, but is easily distinguished by the 
colour of the under wing-coverts. Its nearest ally is a little Swallow 
from the river Gambia {Hmmdo lucida, Verr.), I have long pos¬ 
sessed a specimen of this latter Swallow, which I had supposed must 
be the Ilinmdo angolensls of Barboza; but the acquisition of a 
second and more adult bird a short time ago, which was given me by 
Mr. Gould, awakened some suspicion in my mind as to its correct 
identification, and the receipt of the true IL angolensis from Mr. 
Monteiro proves that the Gambian bird is a totally distinct species. 
The latter may at once be distinguished by its altogether brighter 
colours, and by the white under wing- and tail-coverts. 

8. Motacidda vidua.. 

MotaeMla vidua^ Siindev, OtV. Kongl. Vet. Akad. F5rh, 1850, 
p. 158. 

Motacilla capemis, Mont. P. Z. S. 1862, p, 334. 

‘‘No. 19. River Loge at xAmbriz.”—J. J. M. 

9. Irrisor cyanomelas. 

IrrisoT eyammelas (Yicll.) ; Mont. P. Z. S. 1865, p. 94. 

“No. 12. Young female. River Quanza, November 15th, 1868. 
Stomach contained remains of beetles.”—J. J. M. 
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10. CORYTHORNIS CYANOSTICMA. 

Oorythornis eristaki, auct. ; Sharpe, Moiiogr. Aked. |)art (i 
(1809). 

‘‘Male. Biver Quaiiza, May 1809. Abu!ida»t2’—J. J. M, 

Nolwitlistandiog the convictions expressed in my ' Monograph' 
and in the * Ibis’ (1809, p. 279), I feel ol)liged to own that the adop¬ 
tion of Liniiseus’s name Gristata for the Madagascar bird, a,s sug¬ 
gested by Dr, Pucheran, must be really correct. Lord Walden lias 
drawn my attention again to the subject, and has pointed out to me the 
original descriptions of Scha, Brisson, and Linneeus. llis Lordship’s 
intimate acquaintance with Liiinean nomenclature has rendered him 
skilful in determining the origins of the descriptions given by the 
learned Swedisli professor; and from the following facts I tliink there 
can be no doubt that in tlie present instance Liniucus took his dia¬ 
gnosis of Ahedo cristata entirely from Brisson. 

Although Brisson and Limimus both refer to Seba, it is very evi* 
dent that the former had really a specimen of the bird before him 
when he was writing, and therefore Ids description is, as usual, par¬ 
ticularly exhaustive and accurate. A.s Dr. Piicherau remarks, it is 
curious that he could have considered the Akedo amhomenm erw- 
tata of Seba with its red bill to have been the same as his Ispida 
philippemu crutata. Anyhow Linneeus evidently took his short 
diagnosis of Alcedo cristata from Brisson’s more elaborate one, and 
only copied Brisson in tlie reference to Seba. I cannot help feeling 
regret in having thus to acknowledge myself in the wrong hitherto, 
especially as the name cyanostiyma (which tlie species must Iieiice- 
forth bear) is applicable only to the young bird, 

11. ISPIDINA lUCTA. 

Ispidina picta (Bodd.) ; Sharpe, Monogr. Aked, pt. 4 (1889). 

Males. River Quanza, May 1869. Rare,”—J.J.M!. 

Two beautiful specimens, the old male being decidedly the most 
brilliant I have ever seen. 

12. Halcyon cyanoleuca. 

II(deyoncyanoleuca{ymlL); Sharpe, Monogr./,Ipt. 5 (1869). 

‘^Ambriz, April 1869. 

Male. River Qmuiza, May 1869.'’"—«f. J, M'. 

Two specimens. The male from the river Qiuinzais a young bird 
agreeing with the figure in my ‘Monograpiid 

13. Halcyon senegalensis. 

Halcyon senegalensis^ Linn.; Sharpe, Monogr. Alced, pt. 7. 

** No. 9. Obtained at Columbo on the river Qnaiiza, November 
1868. Stomach contained remains of a small lizard. 

*‘No. 22. Male. Ambriz. Food consisted of large grasshoppers. 

No. 37. Male. River Quanza, May 1869. 

** Nos. 39, 40. Females. River Quanza, May, 18697*—J. J. M. 
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Mr. Monteiro procured several of these birds, at my request, in 
order that I might have abundant proof of the distinctness of fl. 
cyanohiica from the present species. I am happy to say that, as far 
as 1 can see, the two species ai’c undoubtedly distinct, all the speci- 
niens mentioned above having the cinereous head, the very old birds 
just having a tinge of blue here and there, while the black line does 
not extend through the eye as in H, cyanoleuca, 

14. Halcyon chelicutensis. 

Halcyon chelicutensis (Stanl.); Sharpe, Ibis, 1869, p. 277. 

“ Nos. 13 and 14. Male and female, shot together. River Quanza, 
November 1868. 

‘‘Nos. 30 and 31. Ambriz, March 1869. Male and female.” 

Sir William Jardine has very kindly sent me a note concerning 
the propriety of my uniting Halcyon damarensis with the present 
species. Sir William has a specimen of the Damara bird which 
measures 7*3 inches in length, while the longest total length adduced 
by me (/. c.) was 6*8. I must state, however, that my South-African 
skins have the neck much drawn in and could easily be made to 
measure 7| inches without stretching them perceptibly. I have also 
examined Stricklaimrs type in the Cambridge Museum. I do not 
perceive the least difference in colour, though I admit that the 
Damara bird is a good deal larger. But this fact cannot be taken as 
a character for specific separation, as so many analogous cases are to 
be found amongst African birds. 

15. Eurystomus afee, 

Eurystomus q/er (Lath.) ; Hartl. Orn. Westafr. p. 29 (1857). 

“ Captured at sea within sight of land, off Mangue Grande. The 
stomach contained the remains of a large moth.”—J. J. M. 

Dr, Hartlaub {L c.) states that the local race of this bird from 
Gaboon differs in its less-brigbt colours and also in its larger dimen¬ 
sions. The specimen sent by Mr. Monteiro measures as follows:— 
Total length 10 inches; of bill from front 0*8, from gape 1‘3 ; wing 
6*6 ; tail 3*7 ; tarsus 0*4 ; middle toe 0*3, lateral toe 0*6, hind toe 0*5. 

16. CORACIAS PILOSA. 

Ooracias pilosa^ Lath.; Hartl. Orn. Westafr. p. 30. 

“ Male, Legs light yellowish green ; iris brown ; pupil dark 
purple. Stomach contained remains of insects. Amhriz, Eebruarj 

17. CORACIAS CAXJDATA. 

Coracias caudata, Linn.; Hartl, Orn. Westafr. p. 30 ; Bocage, 
Jorn. Lisb. i, p. 134. 

“Ambriz, April.”—J. J. M. 

flS. Dendropichs hartlaubl 

Bendroyiicus hartlanhi, Malh.; Gray, Cat. Pic. Brit. Miis. p. 65. 
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No. 45. Loamk, May 1869/'—J. M. 

A niaks identical with speciiiicus in the British Miiseiiiiij from 
Siiupaoga. 

fl9. Camp ETHER A cheyshra. 

Campethera chysura (Swains.) ; Gray, Cat. Pic, Brit. Miis. p. 81. 

Defidromits chr^simts, Haiti. Cm. Westafr. p. IBI. 

‘‘ No. 18. River Loge at Ambriz/'—J. J. M. 

20. Chrysococcyx claasii. 

Chysococcjfiv elaam (Cixv.); Hartl. Orn.Mkstafr. p. 190; Bocage, 
Jorn. Lisb. 1868, p. 9. 

Nos. 26 and 27. Very abundant m January. Disa]}pcars about 
April and May.”—J. J. M. 

21. Tinndnculus rupicola. 

Tinmmcidus nipicohis, Bocage, Jorn. Acad. Lisb. p, 132. 

‘Mliver Loge at Ambriz. Common/^’—J. J. M. 

One specimen, apparently an old female. 

22. Elands melanopterus. 

Elams mdampierm (Baud.); HartL Orn. Westafr. p. i I (1857), 
Bocage, Jorn. Lisb. 1808, p. 2. 

River Quanza, May 1809.”—J. J. M, 

One specimen in full plumage. 

23. Treron calva. 

Treron calva, Temm.; Hartl. Orn. Westafr. p. 192; Bocage, Jorn. 
Lisb. 1868, p. 9. 

^^No. 24. Female. Ambriz, December 1868.”““~-J, J, M’. 

't24. Edpodotis melanogastea. 

Eiipodotis mMamgasira (Rupj).); Hartl. Orn. Westafr. p. 207 
(1857)* 

ximbriz/'--^ J. J. M'. 

A single specimen, apparently a young male just gaining tlu; atliilt 
dress. 

25. BdTOEIDES ATEICAPILLA. 

Ardea atricapiUa, AfzcL ; Hartl. Oru. Westafr. p, 223. 

Female. River Quanza, May 1869.”—J. J. M,. 

A single example of this widely distributed Hebron. It is iu 
beautiful plumage; and the head, instead of being blac.k as the name 
would imply, is dark cinereous with a bronzy-green lustre. 

26. Cdrsorids senegalensis. 

Cnrsorius senegalemis, Licht.; Hartl. Orn. Westafr. p. 209 ; id. 
P. Z. S. 1866, p. 62; Mont. Ibis, 1862, p. 335. 

No.' 46. Lofiiida, May 1869. Abundant,”---.J. J, M. 
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t27. Geareola pratincola. 

Glarcola praimcola (Limi.); Hartl. Orn. Westafr. p. 210. 

^“No. If). Ambm, November 26, 1868, Large numbers flying 
liigli ill the air, with a flight between that of a Swallow and a Sand- 
|)iper. Gizzard and stomach full of flies and other winged insects. 
Only seen for one day. Eyes dark slate-colour.”—J. J. M. 

The specimen sent is a young bird, apparently 6r. pratincola and 
not (r. nordfmnni. Most of the under wing-coverts are rufous, but 
some of them, especially near the edge of the wing, are quite black, 
Avhile others are decidedly getting black. In case, however, I may 
be mistaken, I think it best to give a description of the specimen in 
detail. 

Above dark brown, deepest on the head and scapularies, the whole 
upper plumage mottled with pale brown edgings to the feathers ; 
eyebrow pale brown; primary coverts and quills dark brown, the 
secondaries tipped with rufous-white; rump and upper taii-coverts 
pure white ; tail deeply forked, white at the base and for the greater 
part of the feathers, the outer feathers brown towards the tip; chin 
and throat pale yellowish brown, the latter longitudinally striped 
with dark brown ; cheeks and ear-coverts greyish brown, the latter 
paler, the former broadly striped with dark brown ; breast pale 
ochreous brown, the upper portion and the sides of the neck mottled 
with dark brown; abdomen and under tail* coverts pure white; under 
wing-coverts rufous, the feathers along the bend of the wing black, 
mottled with reddish brown, the edge of the wing white, and all the 
feathers along the radius partly black; bill and feet black, or nearly 
so. 


f28. Numenius madagascariensis. 

Numenms madagasca7*i€nsis, Briss.; Hartl. Faun. Madag. p. 77 ; 
SchL & Poll. Faun. Mad. Ois. p. 133. 

Ambriz, December 1868.”— J. J. M. 

This Curlew seems to me to he a very good species, totally distinct 
from N. arqmitm or its southern form N* mq/or, Schl. Its occurrence 
in West Africa is here recorded for the first time. 

29. ACTiTIS HYPOLEUCOS. 

Kiver Loge at Ambriz.”— J. J. M. 


7. A Moiiograph of the Genus Pdecams. 

By D. G. Elliot, F.L.S., P.Z.S., &c. 

(Plate XLIV.) 

This paper was written chiefly in Philadelphia, where my oppor¬ 
tunities for investigating the species were most favourable; ^ for in 
the magnificent collection of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
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all tlic species, excepting P. javanicuSy are represented by a large 
nu!!iber of individuals of various ages. I have also exaniiiied the 
specimens in tiic collections of the British and Paris .Museums, as 
well as the living birds in the Gardens of this Society and in those 
of the Jardin des Plantes and Jardin d’Aecliinatation of Paris. 

Mj coiiciusions are the result of patient investigation; yet I am 
folly aware that in some instances they may appear less satisfactory 
than might be desired; this, however, in some degree, arises from 
the lack of necessary specimens of the different ages of one or two 
species to enable me to clear up some still uncertain points. 

If I shall succeed in drawing the attention of those whose oppor¬ 
tunities are better than my own to study the changes of plumage 
of those species still involved in some obscurity, and thus extend 
our knowledge of these interesting birds, my paper will not have 
been written in vain. 

Review of the Literature of the (xenm. 

As far within the dim past as history gives to us any record, the 
birds of this genus have been observed and mentioned ; for we have 
good reason to suppose that the P. onocrotalns, the species most 
widely distributed and best known in the Old World to-day, was 
the Pelican of the wilderness’^ of Biblical times. 

All of the older authors mention the Pelican,” meaning to im« 
ply, probably, the common s])ecies just named above, although in 
many instances their descriptions could not be referred to that bird. 

Commencing with Linnmus, the author of the binominal system 
now generally adopted, in the review of the literature of the genus, 
his great work claims first our attention. 

The tenth edition of the ‘ Systema Naturoe,’ being generally con¬ 
ceded to be the most complete, I imve not decerned it {ulvisable to 
refer to works prior to its date, notwithstanding that some exccdlent 
although, unfortunately, polynominalist authors Hourislied before the 
great Swede. 

(1758.) Limucus, ‘Systema Naturau’ The genus Pei(u:amu% 
established by Linmeus in 1735, here contains only one spccic'.s, the 
P. onocrotalns, according to our author’s ideas, aflhougli be adopts 
as synonymous tbe 0. fimus of Sioane, and the 0, (mericaum*’ of 
Edwards, both^ of which are distinct species of t.be New WorhL 
But Buis far Limneus’s genus lias but one species. 

(1/60.) Brisson, ‘ Ornithologic/ This author here establisiu's llic 
genus with P. onoerotalm as his typi‘, and cit{*.s the 

following as his species:—*0. aihus (P. onoerotalm); O, memmum 
dentatus, which is the P. moUn<e of Gray as it now stands; (A fuseue; 
and 0. pjdlippemu, which k P. rifeeoem as now detiirinined,— 
four species in all, being quite a step in advance of Limneus’s list 
of two years previous. The'descriptions given by Brissmi are good, 
and the various species easily recogniziable; but so mricli cannot be 
said of the plates. 

(1/8,5.) Pennant, ‘Arctic Zoology,’ This author gives no new 
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vSpecies, but makes a new synonym for tiie P. fuscus, in liis 
^HJhariestowii Pelican/’ which is the "'‘Brown Pelican” from that 
locality. 

(1788.) Gmelin, ‘ Sptema Naturm.’ In this work we find quite 
an extended list of species of this genus, without, however, rendering 
it necessary for us to accord our author any merit for original in¬ 
vestigation, as it is simply Latham’s list of a few years previous 
Latinized. The species are, P. onocrotalus^ roseus, fuscus, 7 na- 
mllemis, pMUj^pensUy rufesce7iSy carolinensis, erythrorhynchus, and 
fhagm. Of tliese, P. rufescens is a good species, 7^oseus, mmiillensis, 
and philippensis being synonyms: P.fuscus is also good, with caro- 
I'mensis as a synonym, this being the Charlestown Pelican of Pen¬ 
nant ; wdiile the American White Pelican is here first named ery~ 
th7'07'hy7ichust a misnomer. The P. thagus is P. molmm of Gray. 
Species now five. 

(1790.) Latham, ‘ Index Ornithologicus.’ The list given by 
this author is the same as the preceding, except that the White 
Pelican of America is renamed t7'achy7'hynclim^ which is not admis¬ 
sible; for, although it^may be more appropriate than Gmelin’s ap¬ 
pellation, yet the reason is not sufficient to justify the action, and 
should not be upheld by subsequent writers. 

(1790.) Boiniaterre, ‘ Encyclopedic Methodique, Ornithologie.’ 
The species already given are included in this author’s list, but no 
novelty afforded. 

(1794.) Donndorf (Johann August), ‘ Zoologische Beitrage.’ 
No new facts are recorded by the great synonymatist, while the errors 
previously made are repeated. 

Between this date and the next, a period of nearly thirty years, 
nothing especial transpired in the literature of this genus. 

(1822.) * Transactions of the Linnean Society.’ Dr. Horsfield 
describes B, jummicim ixom Java. Species six. 

(1824.) Temminck, ‘Planches Colorizes.’ The Felicamis con- 
Bpicillatus is here described for the first time. Species seven. 

(1826.) Stephens, in ‘Shaw’s General Zoology.’ A list of eight 
species is given, more correct than those usually met with at this 
period. These are P. o7iocrotalus^ fusms^ riifescemi caTolinensu^ 
mtstralis, javaniem, thagus, and traehjrhyyiehus: australis is a 
synonym of cofispieillatus, ca7*olbie7isis of fuscus, and thagus of 
molifUB ; the other four stand as at present good species, so consi¬ 
dered. 

(1826.) Riippell, ‘ Reise im nordi. Africa, Zoologie.’ Dr. Rlip- 
peli figures P. ru/es€e7is, up to the present time the only tolerable 
representation of the adult existing. 

(1831.) Lesson, ‘ Trait<^ d’Ornithologie.’ A list by this author, 
only requiring notice here from his giving a new synonym to the 
P. ru/escefis, in his P. cristatus. 

(1832.) Bruch, ‘Isis,’ p. 1109. P. crispus is here first described. 
Species eight. 

(1832.) Wagier, ‘ Isis,’ p. 1233. Our author institutes the genus 
Onocroiaks (oblivious of Brisson’s genus of the same name) with 
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the 0. kernamlezii as the typc—this, however, being a sviioiijin 
of P. ihagm of Molina, ikw accepted as P. m.ol’uue of flray. 
P. rufascens in this article is also reuauied ph(toqdlus. Species 
eight. 

(1835.) Brandt, Joannes Eredcricus, ‘ Pescriptioncs ct leones Ani- 
inaliinn liossiconim novorurn.’ The author gives in tins paniphlc'f: 
descriptions and copious synonyniy of two species, P. onocratalu^^ 
and P. crispus, while Jusciis is attributed to tiie West Indies, and 
conspicillatus to New Holland, and onocrotalusy vel qjecles valdc 
qffinis to North America. A good description of the bony structuiai 
and internal anatomy of onocrotahis is added. A very vaiualiie 
contribution. 

(1837.) Riippeli, ‘Museum Scnckcubcrgianiim,’ p. 185. A new 
species is here described as P. minor. Species nine. 

(1838.) Lichtenstein, ‘ Abliandliingen der Kdnigl. Akademie der 
Mhssenschaften zu Berlin.’ In this valuable pa|)er is contaim^d the 
best monograph of this genus that had thus far been attempted. 
Seven species are given, namely, onocrotalm, mitratus^ orupus^ 
rufescens, trachprkgnchus, fiiscm, and co^ispicillaim : P. wiirutim 
is described as new, but is the minor of Iliippell given in tlie pre¬ 
vious year, as above noted, while phllippensis of Brisson and mauid 
lemis and rosens of Gmeiin are considered the same as rnffn^cens. 
A plate with representations of the heads, both in profile and front 
view, of six of the species is given, cojupicillatm having been 
omitted. Altogether it is the most valuable paper on this genus 
thus far published. 

(1849.) Gray and Mitchell, ‘ Genera of Birds.’ The genus Pc/c* 
eamis is here introduced as belonging to the second subtamily of 
the great family Pelecanidce) which arrangement the present writer 
accepts only in part. The four generally considered families, Pc/c- 
emtide, Pioiuke, Taekypetidm^ and PImlarrocoracidaf, would seem 
to be far more naturally arranged if brought together luider the first 
named, and these divisions considered as suidiunilies of the one 
family Peiacmiulre. The dilFercnces exhibited among the nicmbt^rs 
of each group from those of the others are more of t.lie kind pro¬ 
perly considered generic than of those which constitute separate 
family divisions. All the species as now known are included in this 
excellent list, except the P. javaniem of HorsfielcL 

(1850.) lieichcnbach, ‘‘Novitiae ad ‘Synopsis Avium.’ ” Eight 
species are here enumerated, and molinm being omitted, 

lieduced figures are also given. 

(1851.) lieichenbacb, MS., as quoted by Bonaparte. Four ge¬ 
nera are here histitiitcd-—€ato 2 )tropeHaam(Si type P. aMSpicilialm; 
OnoGroialus, type P, C7ii$pus; Cyrtopdicanus, type P. erythro- 
rhynchiQ j and Leptopelicmus, type P. fiimm, 

(1857.) Bonaparte, ‘ Conspectus Genemin AviurnJ In this 
monograph the various species are grouped in three genera, iV/c- 
camsy Lion., comprises conqneillatiis, crwpm, rn/escens, philips 
pensWf and onocrotalus. Catojjtropdicanus, Reich., is placed as a 
subgenus for compiciUaiuSs and Onocrotalus of the same author as a 
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siil}geiiiis for the reraaiuing species ; while P. minor of Biippell is 
deemed a variety of onocrotalus, and mitrutns of Lichtenstein a 
synonym of rufescens —this last a serious error, as the two may not 
even be included in the same group. This error, however, is re¬ 
peated again hy javanicus of Horsfield being given as a synonym of 
pkilippensis. The two species mitratus (or mbio7\ as it should be 
called) and jmmnicus belong to that group which have the feathers 
of the forehead terminating in a long point at the base of the upper 
mandible, wliile in rufescens these form a concave line at the base 
of the ciilmcn. This author appears to have arranged his synonymy 
without having examined the specimens, which is generally con¬ 
sidered rather necessary when one is defining species. 

The second genus is Cyrtopelicanus^ Reich., including the single 
species erythroThynchvs —although Latham’s name is here employed, 
and the synonymy is very much mixed up with that properly be¬ 
longing to molmm of Gray ; for altbough we may not exactly be 
able to determine wliat thagus of Molina is referable to, it is very 
certain that it does not belong to the White Pelican of North 
America. The remaining species, fuscus and thagus (Molina), are 
included in Wagler’s genus Onocrotalns^ Brisson’s genus of the 
same name, established nearly one hundred years previous, being 
ignored. These genera are made to comprise the subfamily Pc/c- 
caninmi which, with Sulhm, constitutes his family Pelecanid(B^ tribe 
Totipalrni, of tlie order Gavioe. 

(18()4,) Jerdon, ‘Birds of India.’ In this valuable work the 
species of Pelicans inhabiting India are given;—P. onocrofalus ; P. 
witratifs, which is mmor, Riippell; P. javanicus, which, being 
descril)ed as possessing an occipital crest, which true javanicus never 
has, and also having the frontal feathers truncated and not pointed, 
would appear to be referable to P. rufesce^is; and, finally, P. pliiUp- 
pe7isis, which is young rufescens, 

(1867.) Blyth, in the ‘ Ibis.’ In his commentary on Dr. Jerdon’s 
‘ Birds of India,’ this author here reviews the Pelicans enumerated 
in that work, lie refers juifrains to onocrotalm as identical, or 
only a race. The P. ojiocrotahis of Jerdon is mentioned as never 
having any occipital crest, nor any tumidity upon the forehead, 
which docs not agree \nt\\ onocrotalus of Europe, wliich, during tlie 
breeding-season, has both of these. P. javanicus is considered a 
race of onocrotalus; and a fourth race, a “ similar diminutive of P. 
miirafusf is deemed to be the Onocrotalus minor of Eiippeli. Of 
the P. crispiis type, P. rufescens is acknowledged, and philippensis 
doubtfully separated from it. 

(1868.) Sclater, ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society.’ A list 
of the known species is here given, with plates of two, fmeus and 
rufescens, juv.: javanicus, Jerdon, is referred to mitratus, Licli- 
tenstein; and onocrotalus, Jerdon, to javanicus, Horsfield. An 
analytical table is appended at the end of the article. No synonymy 
is given, the article being intended more as a list of the species living 
in the gardens of the Society than as a monograph of the genus. 
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Characters of the SubfamJlj/, 

The Pelicans form a very strongly dofined and well-marked grouf) 
or division of the great fumiiy Felecanidce^ wliicli is distingiushect from 
all others by its members possessing gular six<,5s, less cxteiusivo in the 
Cormorants and Gaiinets, but having their gr<*ateHt development in the 
birds forming the germs now under consideration. Another peculiar 
characteristic of this family is, that its ineinbers have tlie four toes 
connected by a thin semitransparent skin; the hind toe, articulated 
to the inner side of the tarsus, pointing inwards, sometimes directed 
slightly forwards. Although so well provided for a life in the watery 
element, they nevertheless perch well upon the braiKdies of trees, in 
many instances build their nests upon flic limbs raised higii above 
the water. The young are incapable of providing for tbcftiseives, 
and do not leave tiie nest for a long period after escaping from the 
shell. 

The family is comjiosedof six subfamilies, Ph<xitonhue^ 

Attageninm^ Plotinmy Pelecjmbicey Sidince, and (Jraenlhue^ as it 
appears to the present writer. Gray comprises them in tlirec, 
making Pelecaninm to include Sulinw, Gracidime, and Aitm/euime, 
while many writers make them all distinct families. These six sub¬ 
families constitute the order Steganopodes. The members of this 
order occupy a very humble rank in the classification of birds, being 
only the second remove from the lowest, which comprises the Auks 
and their allies, some of which, in their wingless forms, or rather 
being incapable of flight, are but one step from the inhabitants of 
the deep. As a general rule the Pclccans are dwellers in warm 
countries, and are found mostly in those lying towards the equator; 
but there arc exceptions to this, the P, erythrorkijnchus of Nort.li 
America having been met with in great numbers in tiic fnr-eountries 
as high as 61® N. latitude, and the P. ofiocrotalus of Europe Inis 
penetrated into the colder regions of tliat continent. Pelicans are 
altriees, and do not generally lay more than two eggs, altiiough 
three are sometimes found in the same nest. Tht^y are naturally 
arranged into two groups, according to the shape of tlui 
feathers. One, of whicli we may consider 'P. omcrntalm as tlie 
type, has tlie feathers prolonged to a point, which (liviibjs the bar<^ 
skin, and comes down nearly to the cuhmm; the other, of which 
P. crispus may be taken as tJie typi^, 1ms the feathers coming dtwn 
upon the forehead and forming a concave line upon tiic euimem 
The first of these embraces, beside tlie typical species, Minor and 
jamfdms; the second contains crispna, nifmmis, eompidllaius,, 
ergihrorkjnckus.fmms, and molince. All tlie species fly and walk 
well; one only dives or plunges. 

Pelicans are the largest of tlie water-birds, some species exceeding 
the Swan in size, and when upon the wing have an alar extent nearly 
as great as any bird that flies. Their bodies are heavy; but tliey 
seem to be no impediment to the bird when desirous of ascending 
into the air, where they frequently amuse themselves sailing in wide 
circles for hours. 
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The general form is stout, heavy, and cumbersome, the apparently 
disproportioiied bill and deep pendent gular sac giving to the bird an 
awkward, rather stupid appearance. The body is long, flattened be¬ 
neath ; the neck long and thick. Head rather small, oblong, rather 
flat on the top. The plumage is soft and downy upon the head and 
neck, excepting the feathers of the crest when this appendage is pre¬ 
sent ; that of the upper parts is usually lanceolate, rather loose; of 
the breast and under parts thick and elastic, impervious to water. 

The bill of the Pelican is of peculiar form, fitted to sustain the 
pouch which is suspended from it. It is long, rather slender, 
generally straight, and flattened. The upper mandible is convex at 
the base, more so in some species than in others, becoming flattened, 
spreads gradually, and reaches its widest part near the end, when it 
narrows rapidly and terminates in a nail, or hooked point. The 
ridge is convex at first and then follows the shape of the mandible, 
narrowing towards the tip. The nail is curved sharply, concave 
beneath, with the point acute. Thet crura of the lower mandible 
are separated, and only meet at the tip; to these, filling up the 
interspace which thus occupies the whole length of the bill, is 
appended the huge gular pouch, being a huge exaggeration of the 
membrane usually observed at the base of the under mandible in 
other species of birds. At the base, and extending for about one- 
half of the length of the bill, the lower mandible is wider than the 
upper, but contracts and fits into the upper mandible for the 
remainder of its length. Upon the ridge of the upper mandible, in 
one species, a bony crest is present in the males during the breeding- 
season, but does not remain after that period. The pouch is formed 
of skin, which is thin, filled with small blood-vessels, semitrans¬ 
parent, and capable of great distention. It extends in a greater 
or less degree down the throat, reaching its greatest development in 
P, moling. 

The nostrils, although visible and open in the young, are hidden 
in the adults, in a groove which runs along the side of the ridge on 
the upper rnaudible. The bill is covered with an irregular, rough, 
somewhat scaly skin. 

The wings are long, when folded reaching to about half the 
length of the tail j the second and third primaries usually the long¬ 
est ; the secondaries are incurved, long—sometimes, when the wing is 
closed, extending beyond the primaries. The feathers of the coverts 
are long and narrow, in some species lanceolate, 

Tiie tail is rather short, broad, and rounded, composed, in the 
different species, of various numbers of feathers, which are pointed. 
The coverts are long, both upper and under covering two thirds of 
the length of the tail. 

Thighs usually within the body; the tarsus rather short, in some 
species being two-thirds the length of the middle toe without the 
claw, in others about equal to it. It is covered with hexagonally 
shaped scutellse, largest anteriorly. Feet rather small; toes on an 
equal plane, all connected by a web. Claws short, stout, curved, 
acute, concave beneath. 
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Family Pelecanto-e. 

Ckar ,—Feet small. The four toes on a level, cojiiiecied 
by a more or less indented web. 

Subfamily Pklecanin/K. 

Size large ; body heavy; head with or without occipital crest. 

Genus P E LE C A N U S. 

Bill very long; sac extending the entire length; under mandible 
wider than the upper at the base. Upper mandible terminal ing in 
a sharp curved nail. 

Analytical Table. 

A. Bare loral space extcDcling to tbc mandibles. 

a'. Feathers on tbo forehead extending to a poinl, J 
(mtheculmen .. | 

h\ Lower niandiblo feathered at base ..-. 4. P, m/flmirkyrie/af-s. 

P. Fcatliers of the forehead forming a concave lino I /!’ L‘ 

at the base of the erdmen. MandiblcB free i; ' 

.li: 

B, Bare loral space separated from the bill by a row of 

feathers. 9. F. amtralu^. 

Description of the Genera and Bpecies. 

Subfamily Pelecanin/E. 

Pelecantjs, Linnaeus. 

Delecanm^ Linn. Syst. Nat. p. 132 (1758) (auct.). 

Qjioerotalns, Briss. Ornitbologie (1760), tom. vi. p. 519, iy|H^ 
P. onoarotains; Wagler ncc Briss. Isis p, 1233, ty|>c' P, 

molime. 

Catop)tropeliemiuSy Reioli., type P. conspieiJlaiffs. 

Onoerotalus^ lleicln, nec Briss. ncc Wag!,, type P. crispas. 

Gyrtopelicarms^ Ecitdn MB., type P. cryi/imdtyne/iHs. 

Leptopeikanus, Reich. MS., type P./usens, 

Largest in size of all the birds (d’ this family. Head long, oval, 
flattened. Neck long and thick. 'Wings long, .secondaries exciHaliiig 
the primaries when the wing is Added. Tail moderate, rmimlccL 
Tarsi short; toes long, webs broad, not indented. Bill very long; 
gular sac attached to th.e crura of t'he lower mnndi'l}lc for its entire 
length. Nostrils in adults liiddcn. 

Idiis genus, instituted by Linnaeus at a much earlier date even 
than the one selected as a starting-point for tluB monograph, com¬ 
prises various species of birds which cannot be confounded with 
any others known, and which, according to the views of the present 
writer, do not present any characters not common to all, wliicli (fan 
be considered of sufficient importance to separate any of the number 
from the remainder into a different genus, as has been of bite years 
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attempted. But osie species of Pelican seems to have been known 
to Linnmus (the common P, onocrotalus of Europe) at the date of 
the tenth, edition of his ‘ Systema Avium/ although two years later 
Brissoti enumerates four. The various genera instituted by Reichen- 
!)aehj as above quoted, do not seem to be founded upon sufficient 
reasons, the characters selected appertaining more to specific than 
generic distinctions. 

Pelecanus onocrotalus. 

Felecanus onocrotalm, Linn. Syst. Nat. vol. i. p. 132 (1758); 
Naum. Vog. Deutschl. t. 282. 1 (ad.), 2 (ju?.); Bonnat. Encycl. 
Method. Ornith. (1790) p. 42; Lath. Syn. vol. hi. p. 578. sp. 1 ; 
vL Ind. Orn. ii. p. 882. sp. 1; Steph. Gen. Zool. xiii. p. 109, t. 12 ; 
Brchm, Vog. Deutsch. p. 824, t. 40. fig. 1; Roux, Orn. Prov. t. 342 
(juv.); Reich. Syst. Av. pL 36. figs. 376, 377; Gray, Gen. of Birds, 
iii. p. 668. sp. 1; Gmel. Syst. Nat. i. pt. 2 (1788), p. 569 ; Bree, Birds 
of Ear. vol. iv. p. 174 ; Temm. Man. d’Oniith. ii. p. 891; Jerd. B. 
of India, vol. iii. p. 854 ; Brandt, Icon, Animal. Rossic. Nov. (1836) 
p. •14- sp. 1; Schleg. Mus. Pays-Bas, 4“'^'' livr. p. 30; Sclat. P. Z. S. 
(1868) p. 264; Licht. AbhandL Akad. Wiss. Berk (1838) p. 436, 
t. 3. fig. [; Domid. Zool. Beitr. vol. ii. pt. 1, 844; Gould, B. of Eur. 
vol. V. pi. 405? 

Le Pelican^ Buff. Plan, Enlum. 87, p. 169, tom. ix. 

Pelecanus roseiis, Eversm. in Script. Liter. Imp. Universit. Casa- 
nien. (1835) fascic. ii. p. 369. 

Onocrotalus aUmSi Brisson, Ornith. (1760) p. 519, torn. vi. 

Pelecanus javanicus^ Blyth, Cat, B. Mus. Asiat, Soc. Beng. 
p. 297. n. 1740. 

Occiput with a rather elongated crest during the breeding-season. 
Bare space around the eye diamond-shape behind, and reaching to 
the base of the u|)per mandible. Gular pouch extending for about 
six inches down the throat. Feathers of head form a distinct point 
upon the forehead. Upper mandible reddish at the base, becoming 
yellowish at the tip, with a line of crimson along the ciilmen; under 
mandible pale red. Pouch and bare space about the eye flesh-colour. 
Primaries and spurious wing black. Occipital crest and the elon¬ 
gated feathers at the lower part of the neck in ffoiit light yellow. 
Rest of plumage white, tinged with rose-colour. Tarsi flesh-colour. 
Tail of eighteen feathers. Length about 5 feet, wing 26 inches, 
tarsus 4| inches, upper mandible 16 inches. 

Hah^ "Europe and northern part of Africa. Common in Hungary, 
Crimea, Egypt, and Ionian Islands. Accidental in France and Al¬ 
geria. In West Africa, at Senegambia and Mozambique^. Also in 
Abyssinia. 

The young daring the first year are uniform greyish brown, the 
lanceolate feathers of the breast being entirely wanting. The perfect 
plumage is not acquired for some years; and the depth of the rosy 
tint is increased at the breeding-season. 

^ Ornithologie Westafrikas, p. 259 (Hai-tl). 

pROC. Zool. Soc.— 1869, No. XXXVIIL 
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This is the common species of tin; Old Woihh nnd wiib kiicnvn 
the eaiiiest.writcrs on onuthology* It goes ut^thiies iii fi,’rea,t ikscls, 
as witness(3(] hy W. I.L Simpson, wlio states, in ilu^ ‘ lliis/ voL iii. 
I>. 351), that lie once saw a ilock of ibese hirtls, niimlierin^^ several 
thousand individuals, Hying northward in the Dcd.mulscha, 

The (enuilc construct^ her nest upon the ground, formed, of reeds 
and lined witli soft grass, and lays usually two while eggs. Tlie 
present bird does not coniine itself to the slionvs c,)f ilie sea, l)ut .fVc- 
cpients inland lakes and rivers; feeds principally upon fish, and at 
the approach of winter migrates in immense flocks. 

Ycry great confusiou exists in the synonymy of tins species, the 
difficuity in the majority of instances Jirising* from the uucerlainty as 
to whether there are two species—one with a lengtheiiiH.I om,d|)i(4i! 
pendent crest, which would ajipcar to be a sinaiier bird, and tiie 
other without any crest properly so-called, the featiiers of iiie occi|,)iit 
merely curling slightly upward. 

During tlic breeding-season, liowcver, the present hire.!, the true 
ih onoerotahfs of Linn,, has a somewhat lengtlnmed occipital crest, 
and at such times, in this respect, it does not differ materially from 
its smaller ally, this crest at other ])erio(,ls of the year lanng incon¬ 
spicuous. But there is a slight dilference in the width am,l extent 
of the line made l)y the featliers which come down upon the fore*- 
head. In the present species it ends abruptly with little lessening 
of the width, while in the smaller bird it is long and narrow, ending 
in almost a sharp point. 

I have placed Mr. 0011^8 F. onocrot.alm, in ^ Birds of EiircjiK'*/ 
with a ?, as, giving no dimensions in his text, and Ids figure not 
being life-size and showing the crest soniewimt iengtiumeil, it is 
rather difficult to say to which bird it should be referrcHl, Dr. Jerdon 
thinks that Bree lias figured the ik mUratm for the presemt spe(?ies 
in his Mlirds of Europe;’ but as Dr. Bree states that an. example in 
the Zoological Society’s Gardens in London was tln^ original of his 
plate, it is {irobably the present species, as the P. wilraitm wa..s not 
in the Society’s posKSCssion at that time. Tlio ,P. Jtwinrkin^ of Ulylli’s 
"^Catalogue’ of the A.siatic Society may pmdmps lie iissigiM.'d to" this 
species, as he refers it to Stephens’s plate iu Shaw’s * fhuu'rai Zoology,’ 
which does not give any of the black margins of t!,H‘ tcrtiari(»s, oni* 
of the characteristics of the bird described by Ilorsfudi.h 

BeLECANIJS M,XK()R. 

Peleeaniis mino}\ llilpp. Vog, Nord-Ost-Afrika’s Inj). .Ijl, 

p. 140 ; w/. Mug. SencKcm Bandii. p. 185 (lHd7) ; lieicluHysL Av% 
i. t. 37. figs. 2321, 2322. 

P. mitratus, Licht. Abhandl. Akad. Wiss. Berk (1.838) 430, i. 3. 
f. 2; Keich. Syst. Av. voL,i. t. 38, figs. 879,880?;/Blytli, Ibis (i'8(i7), 
p. 178 ; Sclat.’P.Z.S, (1868), p, 266 ;' Jerd, B. oflnd. voL iii. p» 856. 

^ P. onocTotulm, Bon. Consp. ii, p, 162; Layard, B. of South 1,4*. 
rica; B]yth,'<iat, Birds Mus. Asiat. Soc. Beng. p. 297. sp. 1740. 

P. megalophm, Heugh ■ Vog. Nord-Ost-Afrik. (1856)' p. 72. 

no. 1750 ... ^ \ t 
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Occipital crest long and pendent, formed of narrow feathers. 
Frontal feathers fully as prolonged as in P. onocrotaluSi forming a 
narrow line. General colour pure white. Occipital crest and patch 
on th(3 breast yellowish. Spurious wing and primaries black. The 
gular pouch and bare space about the eye is almost precisely similar 
ill shape to that of the preceding species, extending about the same 
distance down the throat. The bill is yellowish; nail red. Orbits 
and ponch llcsh-colour; iridcs reddish. 

Length about 55 inches; wing, from carpal joint, 24 inches; tail 
7 inches; hill i 2 inches; tarsus 5 inches. 

Eah. Sicily and Greece, Egypt, Abyssinia, west coast of Africa, 
and India. 

1 have given to this bird, if it really must be considered distinct 
from the common species, RuppelFs name of minor, as his diagnosis 
and measurements appear to agree very accurately with specimens ot 
mitratm Infore me, and his name antedates that of Lichtenstein. As 
I have already stated, in my article on P. onocrotalns, the only differ¬ 
ence between tiicm is in the smaller size, occi[)ital crest, and rather 
narrower |}oiat of tlie frontal feathers of the present bird. It may, 
however, be doubted if these characters are sufficient to establish it as 
a separate species, and it may with more propriety be considered only 
a race. I have included among the synonyms the P. onocrotafus 
of Bonaparte, as his description of oenpiti cristato plumis plunis 
(inc/ustis^^ appears to apply to this bird. The tact that Bonaparte s 
synonymy of some of the Pelecanuke is very much contused, and 
that he lias referrcnl this bird to P. rif/esceni winch belongs to an 
entirely diftercot group, that of which P. criqms is the type, shows 
that he clifi not rmike the necessary examinations of the specimens 
when writing his monograph, and that his conclusions cannot be 
taken solely upon the authority of his name. Layard, in his * Birds 
of Soutii Africa,’ describes a Felecamis o7iocrotalm, wdiich he states 
to be widely distributed and associating in small Hocks. His 
description would seem to point out the present bird rather than the 
species to which he has referred it, as he speaks of the presence on 
the breast of a tuft of stiff bright straw-coloured feathers,” and the 
‘Giead crested,” both of which peculiarities are claimed as apper¬ 
taining to the present bird. His measurements also^ are less than 
generally found in P. onocrolalus ; and moreover, having specimens 
before from the Cape of Good Hope which answer in every way to 
the F. minor, I have ])laced Mr. Layard’s name among its synonyms. 

The Peleeanm ?mtratus of lleichenbach, represented by two figures, 
docs not exhibit any pendent crest, but a short recurved crest upon 
the occiput; and this would seem to refer his bird to onoci’otaliis. 
I have therefore placed a question (?) after the synonym. 


Pelecanus javanictjs. 


Peleeanus javaniciis, Horsf. Linn, Trans, vol. xiii, p. 197* sp. 2y 
Sclat. P. Z. S. (1868) p. 268; Steph. Shaw’s Gen. Zool. vol. xiii. 

p. 116(1826). 

P. onocroiaius, apud Jerdon, Blyth, Ibis (1867), p. 179. 
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I have never s(M.‘n a spechueu of this bird ; and the ty}K% mdiieli is 
now ill tlic collection of the East-India Conif>aHy, is not at priNsesit 
visiblt'j on account of the birds lanng pac.ked preparsiiory to tlunr 
I’cnooval to anotlicr location; conseqaeiitly I am not able to give an 
opiHi«)u npon its spCMnfic value. 

It is distinguished from P. onocrotalns, according to its descriher, 
l,)y having the margins of the tertiarics black, and by never having 
any pendent occipital feathers; instead it has a few recurved 
feathers upon the nape. According to Blyl;h, as quoted from *'Tiie 
Ibis/ the forehead is never tumid, the bare skin of the cheeks is 
deep purplish or livid carneous, and the ]>ouch intense bright yellow. 

Length, as given by Elyth, ,5 ieet 6 in.; alar extent 8 feet 10 in. ; 
wing, from carpal joint, 20 in.; tail 8 in.; bill, along culrnen, 14*5 ; 
tarsus 5*5 in. Another had the bill 15*5 in., wing 27 in.; in a third 
the bill was 16 inches in length. 

Peliscanus CRisrus. 

Felecanns erwpuSf Bruch, Isis (1832), [>. 1 109 ; Licht. AbhatuIL 
Akad. Wiss. Berk (1838) t. 3. %. 4, |). 437 ; Gnuhrs B. of Eiir. 
pi. 406, voL V. ; Bree, B, of Eur. vol. iv. p. 167 ; Naum. Vbg. Dentscln 
vol. ii. p. 180, pi. 283; Ileicheii. Syst. Av. vol. i. pi. 36. figs. 3/8, 
379 ; Feklegg?; Sclileg. Miis. Pays-Bas, 4““'livr. p. 32 ; Boji. (Jonsp. 
Gen. Av. vol. ii. p. 162. sp. 2; Brandt, Icon. Anioiai. Ilossic. Nesv. 
(1836) p. 59 ; Sclat. P. Z. S. (1868) p. 267. 

P. onocrotalus, Pall. iioss.-Asiat. vol. ii. p. 292; Eversiii. in 
Script. Literal’, a Cscsarea Universit. Casanien, cdiiis (1835), fasden 
ii. p. 370. 

F. patagiatuSi Brehm, Isis (1832), p. 1109. 

Head crested; feathers of the forehead advancing on ea,ch side 
towards the nostrils, forming a concave line upon (ho culmeu. Gulnr 
pouch extending for about 4 inches u])ou the throat, in a gently 
curved line from the base of tlie*lower mandible. The feathers of 
the head and neck are long, narrow, and, filamentous, The !) 0 (ly.- 
feathers terminate in long points, those of tim under surface i)eing 
-....very narrow. The entire plumage, save the primari<‘s, is silvery 
white; a yellow tinge upon tlui long feat hens of tliebia^ast; ilio.sc; 
of the l)ack wings and tail have black shafts. Primaries black, 
greyish at their bases and. inclined to grey at their tips. The 
upper mandible is grey, marked with blue and ns'!; mu I on (*ndi 
side, at the base of the under mandible, a spot of jihowish gisy, 
Guhir pouch deep orang<s iiiteruuiigled with idiusli. Naked sk’itt 
round the eye reddish, with a blue sluide near tlje bill, Tarsi a.u(l 
feet light flesh-colour. Iris yellow. 

Wing 26 in,; tail (twenty-two feathers) 6.] in.; bill, ahmg cuf- 
men, 16 in.; tarsus 4'i in.; middle toe 44 in. 

The young are devoid of crest, have a greyish pouch, and tlu^ 
entire plumage brownish grey. 

Hal), Dalmatia, Greece, Russia, Asia, and nortlicni purls <rf 
Africa, China. ^ 

This splendid bird, the largest of the genus, may stand as tin* 
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ly|H^ of one of the two groups; wlneli the IMicjuls seem iisitiiniliy to 
eoii'iprisc‘—that one in which the feathers of the forcheiul form a 
eoiu’avt* liiu‘ upuu the eninieu. It is easily (listiiigiu.sluul In the 
liiatinn* stai(‘ from ail the otluo's])eeit‘rt hy the tiiiek mass of recurving 
fra,!hers head (whi<‘h are liKJse and fail over on each, sidcj 

prodiiei'sig a, eotispieuuus erest), hy the lanceolate feathers of tlie 
breasfj a,nd hy Jls eoiupiu'atively shorter tarsus. The presmii spciues 
heitig ecutiparativeiy r<su'nt,iy known, having hinoi described, hy 
Ifnieli, in * Isisf in iSd'J, its synonymy is not in any way confused 

.""puife ji. relief junojig this family of birds, so many oi‘ widcli have 

tJmir synonyms :;o sadly involved that, it seems to l)c aluu?st a hopeless 
task to restore them all to tiu-ir proper piaees. 

This species, aecordiiig to .Baron Feldegg, arrives In Dahriatia in 
llu‘ spring and autumn, and prefers the river N'arauta, near Fort 
i )pers, where it is hordere.d with morasses. CJount v. d, i\Uililc, ^ Orm 
(irieeh.' p. 132, as quoted in Breaks * Birds of Fluropcf says ‘'it is 
very pleiitiful in. (h*eec‘e the whole year through; and on many 
lakes and sw’nmps, sue.h sis Zigeri, Kopjii, !iud I^siralynui, are broad' 
er.?!oHies of tinun. They jire silsu very pleiitiful on th(< lakes (,»f 
i\lisscdoiighi Jiiwi 'rhermopyho. In places ineredihly {liilieult to reaeJi, 
where l!oe.t,iiig ishmds sna*. found, they place their nests very thiedvly 
together, supported ;uu<mg t.he reeds and m.-bes, a.U(i gemu'dly 
soiikisl with wet. The whole neighlurnrhood of iliese coagreg:itiM.i 
nests is covered wiili their dull wiiite dung sun.l ii multil.uile of ioni 
fisli which they luive dropped sihoul, rtnd \vliiel,i Jiiake the spot 
horrildy oUensivcu I'he ;ieilow«grey young birds have a very urn 
siglitly a.ppem'imee, and thesij neveiMsatisfmd serea-iiiers, ivith their 
shrill shrieking vaiicig aiul the unformed head hanging cm the crop, 
make an unsigliily I'lictured'’ 

I *IC niCOA N us 11,11 U N S. 

Red-hite/ied Felumn^ laith. Gen, Sym voL hi. pt. 2, |,Ku8d', sp. d 

/bdeer/w?w rg/fW*ea.s‘, CBnel. Syst, ,Nat. voh i, (1/88) p. 571. 
sp. 13; ileieh, Hyst. Av. }»1, 38. (ig. 385, pL 38. figs* 878 
38'l, 385 (juv.); Ilhpp. .AtL t. 21 , p, 31 ; '5/. Ileis(‘ im nhrdl. .Afrika, 
Zooi. p. *133; ideht, Abhaudl. Akad. VViss, ,.Btu*L (1838) t. 25, 
Hp. 5, vk' lab. 3>, fig. ,3; Bon. i.loicsp. Gen. Av. voL li. p. H>2 ; 
Bosusat. Biiey. Metli, Ortiith, (1730) [u 4 1; 8leph. 8ha,w\H Gcfii. 
ZooL xiii. p. i M ; Latin IjuL (.)ruith. voh h, p. 88i. sp. d; (ira.y, 
Ihm. of Bjjals, voh iii. sp. d; 8tdai. Broc. Zooh 8ue. (I8fi8) p. 2ti7, 
ph 2d (juv.), 

ih Less. Traite d'Orniiio p. d02 (1831). 

F. Wagh Isis (1832) p. 1233. 

id r(hWio% Donud. Zooh .Beit.r. voh ii. pt, I, p* 8 hS, !l ; 
Bci'unat. .Kncy. .Ah'thod. Ornith. (1/30) p. 43 ; Gmeh Syst. .Mat. 
(1/88) p. 570. sp. !). 

id Jm*(h i.L of Iiuh lii. p, 858 (juv.); (,Lueh 8y.st. 

'Nat, (1788) voh i, p. 57L sp. 11 ; Lath. Iiuh CJrniih. voh ii. 
jh 883. sp. 5 '(1730) ; i,ifray, Gen, of .'Birds, voh hi. sp. 2 (1813); 
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lleicli, Syst. A?, vol, 1. pL 3(5. fig. 877 (juv.); Donrul. Oniith. 
Beitr. vol. ii. pt. I, p. 849. sp. 12; Sciat. Proc. ZooL Soc. (i 8 () 8 ) 

p. 268. 

Pelican ties Philippines^ Buff. PL Eiii, 955; Boiiiiat. Eucy. 
Method, Ornith. (1790) p. 43. 

Mose-coio’ured Pelican^ Lath. Geii, Sjii. vol. iii. p, 5/9 (1785). 

Pekcawm ju’ccmicusy Jerd, B. of lud. vol. ih. p. 857» 

Le Peliemi rose de Vile de Lucou, Souii. Voy. p. 91, pL 54, 
vol. hi. ( 1776 ). 

Le Pelican hrmi de Vile de Litcon, Sonii. Voy. p. 91, pi* 53, 
vol. hi. 

Pelecanm nmiillemis, GmcL Syst. Nat. (1788) vol. i. p. 571. 
sp. 11 ; Lath. hid. Ornith. vol. h. p* 883. sp. 4; Dound. Oruith. 
Beitr. vol. ii. pt. 1, p- 849, sp. 11. 

Onoerotalus philippeuslsy Briss, tom. vi. p. 527. sp. 3, t. 46 ; 
Boil, Coasp. Gen, Av. ii. p. 162 ; Sclileg. Mas. Pays-Bas, 4'““' livr. 
p. 33. 

Pelecmttis ccdorkynckus, Ilodgs.; Gray, Zooi. Misc. p. 86 . 

P. gangeticvsj, Hodgs. ; Gray, ZooL Misc. p. 86 . 

P. philip 2 )emu^ J. E. Gray, Cat. Manim. and Birds in Brit. Muk. 
presented by B. 11. Hodgson. 

Adult .—Head with a long, full, pendent crest, some of tlie feat hers 
5 inches in length. Feathers of the neck and head short, soft, rather 
furry to the touch; those of the body and wing-coverts long, aiul 
narrow lanceolate in hnon. Feathers of the forehead coming down 
to the hill, fonuing a concave line upon the culrnen. Gular sac, 
starting from the base of the lower mandible, descending in a geniJy 
curved line for about (> inches upon the neck. .Bare skisi aroninl 
the eye contracted, of small dijiiesisions, extending ho distance be¬ 
hind the eye, reaching to base of upper mandible in front. Head 
and neck soiled white ; crest dark grey, tinges,! with iitse, eaeli 
feather tipped with white, Batdv and upjier tuiheov(*rts deep rieli 
rose-colour. Feathers on tiu^ crop long, slilfeJUM!, yellowish. Wings 
yellowish white, scuanularies silvtn*-grc;y; primaries'black, with blatdi 
shafts, wliite at base, with white shafts, brownish at their ti|)S. Trui 
silver-grey; shafts of greatin’and lesser coverts, scT-owlaries, itiu! tail- 
feathers biaek. Bill yellowisli, without any spots upon I,he upper 
mandible. Bare ocular Sjuice ilesh-colour, with a black (umspictious 
spot near the upper mmulible; gular pouch yeliowisb, sti'eaJaid 
with reddish lines. Tarsi llesb-colou'r. lamgtb about 60 induNs; 
wings, from carpal joint to end of primarit*s, 20 *- 2 ’l inelms; tail 
8 inches j bill, along cuhaen, 1.5 inches; tarsus 3.| inches; miiblh; 
toe 45 inches, 

A second specimen is somewhat younger, probaldy assuming fur 
the first time the adult divery, and not in ns perfect plumagi? us the; 
fii'St. It is devoid of crest; the feathers of the lieml and neck a.r(i 
short, brown tipped with white, giving to this part a mottled upfu^aj*- 
ance. The remainder of the plumage is dark grey, centre of dm 
feathers brown, secondaries tipped with light brown ; there is more 
of the rose-colour, however, j>resent, this hue extending feoinewiiat 
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ii|)()n tlie flanks^ aiitl also coveriuj^ the vent ami entire under tail- 
eoverts. The iiieastireineuts are :—whig 24 inches; tail 8 inches; hilk 
alosig eiili'iKMij 15;! inches; tarsus inches ; middle toe 4 inches. 

A iinrd s|H‘cimen, still youngcT, has the heai! and neck covered 
with a whitisli dowin a few shortAeatlicnvs standing out iVoni the occi- 
I'mt.. Tlie fcatliers of the 'liody rounded, none of the lanceolate 
shape (so cous|)iciious a feature in the adult) yet f)resent. Upper 
parts ami wings liglit brown, each leather with a broad margin of 
while; secondaries dark brown in the centre, fading out gradually 
to a brownish grey on the edges; primaries brownish black. Back 
and upper tail-coverts pure white, with none of the roseate tinge so 
prevalent in the more matured individuals. Tail silvery wlute ; shafts 
of the feathers of the tertials, secondaries, primaries, and tail black, 
white at their bases. Bill clear yellow; the upper niandibic with 
two rows ol’ impressed black spots; bare skin around the eye 
yellow. (Entire under parts pure white; the; fcatlicrs soft and 
downy.) Tlie colours present in life having all disafipeared. Wing, 
from (?arpal joint, 22 inches; tail 8 inclies; hill, along culmen, 
I2,[ ineln.'s; tarsus H'l inches; middle toe 4, inches. 

i/r//n Nubia, Abyssinia, Senegal, M’adagnscar, India, Oochim 
ciiiim, Malacca, Philippines, Java, .Jsic. 

Tim synonymy of this species ajvjiears to lie in a sad st.ate of con¬ 
fusion, arising chieliy from the doubts existing as to whether this 
bird and F. a.re distinct—a, cireurnstanec wlfudi may 

indeed, be vmy smaously ipiestionefl, i as the dillerenccs that are 
claimed ns snUicient to separate lliem arii very slight, and may only 
he the result of age*. Jaitham, in his ‘Synopsis^ is the first to 
dtNScrilie tin's spc<;ies, which is sidHeiently well done to leave no 
doufit of the bird meant by Inm.; besides, the narms whieli lie con¬ 
ferred u|)on it, t-hat of the lletFbavkeii PiFtvan^ indieat(*s the adult 
of this Bp(H‘ie.s, and no other, as it is the only one of lids genus 
which has the rose-colour restricted to tlnsse puriicular portions of 
the? lauly. Girieliii, tliris? yt^ars afterwanls, in ids * Systerna Na- 
turmf confers upon Luthanfs bird the name of riffesceu,% wideii, 
by tlu^ laws,of priority, is tlm om^ it now possesses. The PdmtMm 
erkfuijm Lesson nppiairs to he a binl of this speci(,‘H. Tim hmg 
lanceolate feathers of the crest am,! liaek delicately tinted with yi'l- 
lowlsh, iogetlmr with the square shupi^ of the frontal IcfitlH^rs, would 
Sifein to point out the present bird. The pure white of I,lie phi- 
iniige plumage blaiic pm*’') cannot he taken as nderring to the 
entire bird, as, fu,rthm- tm, tlm tlescriptiou says, plumes dn c(»u et 
du dos minces, ellilecs, ith/iiremmi which is oliserved 

also in specimeus of ni/Wmins, The alisiame of all mention of tln^ 
rose-colour on the hack arises probalily from i,lK^ fimt of Lesson’s 
speeimci! not being in the dress of the i’ully nnituriul bird, whicB 
may suppose alosm possesses tins btfautiful hue. Tlics Peimnw^H 
plumspilm of Wagier is probably the present H|nanes, althoiigh Ii<» 
gives no description to enable the bird he has in %’it‘w t.o lie (kdiidiely 
ascertained. ,i:le gives Senega! m the locality of Ids species, which 
is one of tlm hal)iia,ts of /*. rnfi^cem. 
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The P. jjhilijipensis of Jerdon is uiidoubtedlj tlie immature bird 
of P. ntfescens ; and the young, as described by him, is a bird of 
this species in its first stage of plumage. Elippell’s figure exhibits 
very fairly the adult in perfect plumage, and is the only one yet 
given by which the species is properly represented, although tiie 
drawing may not be so artistic as could be wished. A specimen of 
this bird in the British Museum, from Nepaul, Hodgson’s' collec¬ 
tion, is very interesting, as it is just changing to the adult plumage, 
and exhibits very distinctly the reddish colour on the back and 
rump, while still retaining the black marks on the upper mandible, 
thus combining the characteristics of ritfescens and philippensisy 
and showing that the latter supposed species is but the young of the 
former. 

It is very difficult to decide what species Jerdoii intends by his 
P. javaniem, as he seems to confound three in one, viz. P. java- 
niciis^ P. minor, and P. rufes€e7is. He describes his bird as 
having broad black margins on each side of the tertiaries, which is 
truly a character of javanicits ; but then he speaks of an occipital 
crest and golden-yellow^ breast, which, with the dimensions given, 
would seem to refer his specimen to minor while, at the con¬ 
clusion of the article, he says, “ forehead with the frontal plumes 
not narrowed io front, bat truncated and emaginate; bill with a 
double series of impressed dark spots."’ Now the form of the 
frontal feathers here described renders it impossible that the bird he 
had ill view coidd belong to any species of the onocrotahis style, 
and therefore and ininorsa'Q excluded from all furtiier 

consideration ; wliile the truncate and emarginate frontal plumes, 
with the dark spots upon the bill, are characteristics of young rw- 
fescens; therefore I have referred Jerdon’s birds to the present 
species. 

pELECANUS FUSCUS. 

Felecaiius fusctis, Linn. Syst. Nat. (1766) p. 215; VieilL Grab 
Ois. t. 276 ; Licht, Abhand. Akad. Wiss. Berk (1838) t. 3. f. 6 ; 
Doimd. Ornith. Beitr. vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 848; Aud. B. of Am. t. 251. 
fig. 421 ; uL Orn. Biog. voL iii. p. 376; Reich. Syst. Av. t. 37. 
figs. 382, 383; Schleg, Mus. Pays-Bas. 4®^" livr. p, 28; Sciat. 
Proc. Zool Soc. (1868) pp. 268 & 269; Bon. Consp. Gen. Av. 
vol. ii. p. 163; Lawr. B. of Am. p. 870; Lath. Inch Orn. vol. ii. 
p. 883. sp. 3 ; Bonnat, Ency, Meth. Ornith. (1790) p. 43. 

Felican brim d’Amerujue, Buff. Plan. Enh 957. 

Charlestown Felican, Penn. Arct. Zool. vol. ii. p. 308. sp, 500 ; 
Lath. Syii. vol. iii. p. 580. sp. 3. 

Felecanus carolinensis, Gmel. Syst. Nat. (1788) vol. i. pt, 2, 
p. 571; Bonnat Ency, Meth. Ornith. (1790) p. 52; Lath. Inch 
Ornith. vol. ii. p. 884. sp. 7- 

Onocroialm/mem, Bon. Consp. Gen. Av. vol. ii. p. 103. 

Leptopeieeanusfmeus, Reich. Syst. Av. pi. 70- 

Fmhf'Felimn, Penn, Arct Zool, vol. ii. 308. sp. 507» 

Brown Pelican, Lath. Syn. voL iii. p. 585, sp. 7» 
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Head with slight oecipital crest. Feathers of the forehead form¬ 
ing a concave line upon the culmen* Bare space between the bill 
and the eye. Gular patch large, extending in nearly a straight line 
from under mandible halfway down the neck. Feathers of the 
neck and throat soft and downy, becoming, however, rather stiff on 
the upper part of the breast. Tail 22 feathers. 

Adult male in hreedin(j~ 2 ^litmage. —Fore part of head bright yel¬ 
low, crown to occiput and a narrow line running down the neck along 
the edge of the poiieli wliite; rest of neck and a short line between 
tlie white in front, at the lower part, deep rich chestnut. The neck at 
other seasons of the year is yellowish white. Short crest reddish 
brown. Back and wings ash, with dusky edges, the latter colour 
becoming almost obsolete on the greater coverts. Primaries blackish 
brown ; the shafts white for the greater part, black towards the tips. 
Secondaries greyish brown, margined with pale brown. Tail greyish 
ash ; shafts of feathei’s blackish brown, white at their base. At the 
end of neck in front a small patch of light yellow. Under ])arts 
dark brown ; sides marked with narrow longitudinal white lines. 
Bill greyish with a brown tinge, spotted irregiilariy with carmine. 
Under mandible for half its length and tip of upper mandible black¬ 
ish . Bare space aboxit the eye blue; gnlar pouch blackish, streaked 
with brownish lines. Tarsi and feet black. Length about 50 inches, 
wing 2.3 inches, tail 7 inches, bill 13 indies, tarsus 2r^ inches, middle 
toe 3| inches. 

The female is rather larger than the male, and resembles him in 
colour of plumage. 

Fomg .—Upper parts generally dark brown, secondaries and 
coverts tipped with lighter brown. Primaries and fail brownish 
black, with white shafts. Bill and gular pouch greyish blue. 
Under parts white. Tarsus and feet lead-colour. 

JIaL Shores of the Gulf of Mexico, California. 

The Brown Pelican is very numerous on the sea-coast of the 
Southern States, particularly at Key West, in Florida, where it fre¬ 
quents the salt-water inlets and bays that abound tiicre. In its 
habits it diifers somewhat from the White Pelican, especially in its 
mode of procuring food, which is obtained by plunging obliquely 
into the water, fre<|uently immersing the whole body. The prey 
is scooped up and immediately swallowed, and the plunge repeated 
until its hunger is satisfied. Aiiduhon states that the Black-headed 
Gulls follow this bird when on a fisliing-excursion, and when the 
Pelican has obtained a quantity of fish some frequently fall out of 
its pouch when the water is allowed to escape. The Gulls, to oIj- 
tain these, aliglit upon the bill or head of the Pelican, and seiy.e 
them before they reach the water. I have never witnessed tins 
curious fact. The food of this species appears to be entirely fish, 
small ones being usually selected. The Brown Pelican goes in 
docks until the breeding-time, which is about the middle of April, 
when the old ones separate from the younger birds. The iiest„ 
which is constructed of sticks, roots, and plants, is placed on or near 
the tops of the mangroves; and the eggs, two to three in number. 
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are wliile, with n ' few faint blotches of pale blue. The shell is 
thick and roagli. The yoxmg are covered with down of a creamy 
colour, and are fed by their parents, at first with fish well mace¬ 
rated, but after they acquire more strength it is given to them 
entire. The fiight of this bird is rather heavy, but well sustained, 
and they proceed by regular flappings and sailings, It is fond in 
w-arm,, calm xveather of rising high in the air, which is accomplished 
by wide circles, and then sailing for a considerable length of time. 
Their eyoliitions at such times are very bejiutiful. The flesh of 
this bird is tough and fishy, unfit for food, although tiie negroes 
are accustomed to eat the young. 

There is no difficulty in the synonymy of this species. 

Felecanus MOLIN.E. (Plate XLIV.) 

Felecamis thagus, Stepli. Gen. Zool. vol. xiii. p. 117; Gmcl. 
Syst. Nat. vol. i. p. 577 (1788) ; Molina, Chil. p. 212 'I ; Gay, Hist. 
Chili, Zool. vol. i. p. 494 ; Boimat. Eucy. Meth. Oruith. (1790) 
p. 46; Domid. Ornith. Beitr. vol. ii, pt. I, p. 859. sp. 30. 

Onocratalus thagiis. Boo. Consp. Gen. Av. voi. ii. p. 164 (1851?). 

0. rostro dentioulatOy Briss. Oru. vol. vi. p. 523 a. 

FUican d hec denteU^ BuC Hist. Nat. des Ois. 8. p. 309. 

OiiQcrotalm hemandesii, Wagl. Isis (1832), p. 1233. sp. i. 

0. mexicmim dentatus^ Rail Syu. p. 127. 

Scm-billeci FeliGiin, Lath. Syn. voi. hi. pt. 2, p. 579 a. 

Felecamis nioimcB^ G, R. Gray, Gen. of Birds, vol. hi. (1849); 
Sciat. Proc. Zool. Soc. (1868) p. 269. 

Ilah, South America I 

As it is exceedingly uncertain what bird Molima meant wdien he 
wrote his description of Feiecanus thagiiSy and as it will not answer 
for any bird known to ornithologists at the present day, his name 
must become a synonym (although a doubtful one) of tiie present 
species, for winch 1 have adopted the appellation bestowed upon it 
by Mr. Gray. 

It is evidently a very near ally of the more northern F, ftisais^ 
differing chiefly in its larger size. 

Beside the two specimens in the British Museum, tliere is one 
immature iu the Academy of Natural Sciences of Pliiludei|)hia, ami 
one ill the Paris Museum. 

Pelecanus erythroehynchus. 

Mougk-billed Felican, Lath. Syn. vol. ii. (1785) p. 586. 

Feiecanuserythrorhgnchvs, Gmel. Syst. Nat. (1788) vol. i. p. 5/1 ; 
Boiimt. Ency. Moth. Ornith. (1791) p.'44. 

F. tracMjrhynchoS:, Lath. Ind. Ornith. p. 884. sp. 8 ; Gray, Gen. 
of Birds (1845), p. 309; Lichten. Abhandi. Akad. Wiss. BerL 
(1838) t. 3. fig. 5; Steph. Shaw's Gen. Zool. vol. xiii. (1825) 
pt. I, p. 117. 

€Tfi}tGi}elimnm trachyrhynchus, Bon. Consp. Av. vol ii. (1865) 

■ p. 163. 
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Felecanus onocrotahis, Boii. Sjn. (1828) no. 351 ; Nutt. Man. 
vol. ii. (1834) p. 471 ; Swains. Faun. Eor.-Am. vol. ii, p, 472 
(1831). 

P. americmius^ iiud. Oni. Biog. vol. iv, (1838) p. 88; id. Syn. 
1839; id. Birds Amer. vol. vii. p. 20, pi. 422. 

P. drach/dacf^lus, Liclit. ? (ubi?). 

P. trackyrkpichuSf Beich. Sjst. Av. vol. i. t. 38. figs. 881, 
882. 

P. onocrotahis, Penn. Arct. Zool. vol, ii. p. 306. sp. 505. 

P. erytJirorhyncIins, Schleg. Mus. Pays*Bas, livr. p, 35. 

P. trachyrhyneJms, Sclat. Proc. Zool. Soc. (1868) p. 269. 

P. erythrorkyncims, Donnd. Ornitli. Beitr. vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 850. 
sp. 15. 

Adult male. —General colour of plumage pure white; the crest 
upon the nape, most elongated daring the breeding-season, at other 
periods of the year but little of it remaining, pale yellowish, as are 
also the elongated feathers upon the fore part of the breast. Pri¬ 
maries black, with white shafts, becoming blackish towards the 
end. Inner secondaries white, remainder black, with their bases 
white. A thill crest upon the upper mandible, in the breeding- 
season, about halfway from the point. Bill, space about the eye, 
gular sac, and feet bright yellow. 

Bare space between the eye and the bill not extending behind the 
eye. Feathers of the throat extending for about two inches upon 
the sides of tiie lower mandible, dividing the gular sac from the bare 
ocular space; tliifering in this respect from all the other species of 
this genus. Fcatlicrs of the forehead slightly pointed at the culmen, 
but not forming so well defined an angle as in onocrotahis and 
others of that group. Tail of 24 feathers. Gular sac extending in 
a decidedly curved line down the throat for about 8 inches. 

Length 60 inches; wing, from carpal joint, 23 inches; tail 
6 inches ; hill, along culmen, 14 inches; tarsus 4-j inches; middle 
toe 4]: inches. 

Female rather less in dimensions, and destitute of the horny crest 
on tlie upper mandible. 

Huh. North America, 

Tiiis Pelican is only found in the New World, but has been fre- 
C|iientiy confouuiled by authors with the P. onocrotahis of Europe, 
to which, indeed, it liears a very close resemblance in general appear¬ 
ance, but presents characters to the investigator sufficient to cause 
its separation into a distinct species. The honi}^ crest on the upper 
mandible is peculiar to the male only, and is assumed at the breed¬ 
ing-season, after which period it falls oif, leaving no evidence of its 
former existence. Mr. liidgew^ay, during an excursion to Pyra¬ 
mid Lake, in Nevada, found these birds breeding on an island in 
the lake; and before they left, the shores of the island were covered 
with the iiorny crests which had fallen from the mandibles of the 
males. They seem to cast them somewhat as deer do their horns. 
The present species is pretty generally distributed throughout North 
America, rather rare, however, on the Atlantic coast of tlie iiorthern 
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portion of the United States, and has been met with in tlie fiir« 
coimtries up to the 61st parallel. On the southern coast of the 
United States they are very abundant; and I have witnessed theni 
ill winter on the sea-beach at Florida, standing close together in 
long rows of many hundreds of individuals, enjoying a siesta 
after tishing. This species does not plunge into the water after its 
prey, as is the custom of its relative the F.fiiscus, but swims along, 
beating the surface of the water witli its wings, and scooping np 
great numbers of hsh at once. When raising the bill from the 
water, the point is held downwards until all the water has been al - 
lowed to run out from the sac, and then the small fisli contained in the 
skinny bag are devoured at leisure. Sometimes so many iish or such 
large ones are obtained that the sac hangs down nearly to the ground, 
it is so very elastic; while at other times, when em|)ty, it is clrawm 
up between the crura of the lower mandible. When Hying, these 
birds proceed in single tile, flapping their wings two or three times 
in succession, and then sailing along for some distance, when the 
flappings are repeated. It is a very agreeable sight to witness them 
proceed in this manner along the surf, Just clearing the waves as 
they roll and toss beneath them, and at times disappearing in the 
trough of the sea, to rise again over the crest of some mighty 
breaker. When on the wing, the head is drawn in close to the 
shoi'dders, the webbed feet extended behind. I have never heard 
them utter any sound as they thus proceeded. 

The synonymy of this species does not involve any particularly 
doubtful point; several of the old authors, such as Pennant, and 
indeed some of the latter ones, as Swainson and Nuttall, confound 
it with the European bird. The name enjtkrorhynckus given to it 
by Ginelin, although perhaps niifortunate, since the bill is not red, 
yet has priority over Latham’s more appropriate one of truchyrhjU’^ 
elms, and, consequently, must stand as the name for the species. 
The efforts made by some later writers to substitute Latinuifs 
name for that of Gmeliii’s cannot be countenanced; for it is contrary 
to the laws of priority, wdiich is professed to be accepted as in« 
fluencing the nomenclature of science ; and if, simply because a 
name may be inappropriate, it is to give way to some other, then 
indeed a fine Held is open for some one desirous of acquiring 
distinction in this line, as numerous names now accepted in ornitho"^ 
logy could very properly be superseded by others. 

Pelecanus consficillatus. 

Felecanus conspicilluttis, Temm. PL Col. 276 ; Gould, IL of 
Austr. vol. vii. pi. 74 ; Bon. Consp. Gen. Av. to!, ii. (1857) p. 161 ; 
lleicliem Syst. Av. vol. i. pi. 37. figs. 380, 381, and pi. 37/». 
figs. 2318 & 2329; Schleg. Mus. Pays-Bas, p. 36, livraison ; 
Less. Traitc d’Ornith, p.' 602, sp. 3. 

Catoptropeliemms conspicillatm, Reicheiib. 

Fekccmiis australis, Bteph. Shaw, Gen. ZooL vol. xiii, (1825) 
p. 113. 

Ne-rim’ha and Boo-deekung, aborigines of Australia. 
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A short crest on back part of liead. G-nlar pouch extending in 
a direct line from the lower mandible for about .3 inches upon the 
throat. Around the eye a bare space separated from the bill by a 
narrow line of white feathers. Scapulars, louver portion of greater 
wdiig-coverts, primaries, and secondaries, some feathers of the upper 
taii-coverts, and tail jet-black. Rest of plumage white, with a 
yellowish tint upon the breast. Gular pouch white, as are also the 
mandibles, the latter having a bluish tinge darkest at the tip, the 
cutting edges yellow; nail of mandible greenish yellow. Irides 
dark brown ; orbits pale sulphur-yellow, bounded by a narrow ring 
of pale bluish grey. 

Total length about 5 feet; upper mandible 18 indies in length along 
the c 111 men, its greatest width l-J inch ; wdng 25 inches ; tail 10 
inches; tarsus .5 inches; middle toe, without nail, 4| inches; 
outer toe inches, inner 3 inches, bind toe 1-^ inch. 

Ilah. Australia, Van Diemen’s Land. 

This fine species is an inhabitant of Van Diemen’s Land and tlie 
continent of Australia, in which countries it is very abundant. So 
numerous, indeed, is it on the inland waters, that Capt. Sturt states, 
as related by Mr. Gould, ‘'that a channel of a river from 70 to 
80 yards broad was literally covered with Pelicans, and that they 
were in such numbers upon the Darling as to be quite dazzling 
to tile eye.” 

The Australian Pelican cannot easily be confounded with any 
other species, its black wing-coverts and tail serving to distinguish it 
from its fellows. 

The nest, according to Mr. Gould, is a large strucliire of sticks 
and grassy herbage, placed just above high-watc!' mark ; the eggs 
are generally two in nuniber, of a dirty yellowish white, 3| inches 
long I)y 2f| inches broad.” 

This sjiecies appears to be generally distributed throughout xAustra- 
lia, although it is gradually retiring before the advances of civilization. 


8. Description of a Species of Mexican Wren. By F. L. 
ScLATEii^ M.A., Ph.D.^ F.R.S., Secretary to the Society. 

(Plate XLV.) 

When looking through the tine series of American birds iu the 
Euyal Zoological Pvluseum of Berlin last summer, I found an exam¬ 
ple of a species of Wren from Mexico, which was quite new to me, 
and which, although long since provided with a MS. name, ap¬ 
peared to be undescribed. Dr. Peters, with his "woiited liberality, 
upon my pointing this out to him, immediately offered me the loan 
of the specimen for examination and description, if new; and as, 
after carefully comparing it with other species known to me, I find 
my anticipations verified, I propose to characterize the species under 
the specific name already bestowed upon it in the Berlin Museum. 
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Thryothorus Nisomcs, sp. nov. (Plate XLV.) 

Troglodytes nisoriiis, Liclit. in Mus. BeroL ; ej. Nomeuel p. ;i4. 

Supra leeie rufuSf alls catidaque nigro regidariter transfasciatis : 
superciliis elongatis albis: laterihus capitis alhis nig^dcrmte 
variegaiis : sub tits alhus^ nigro oninino transmttatiis^ fere sicut 
in Sylvia nisorio: tectricihus suhalarihus alho nigroqiie varie- 
gatis: rostro et j)edihiis corneis : long, tot a 5*5, aim 2*7? 
caudm 2*2, tarsi 0*85 polL AngL 

EaJ). Ill Mexico, Real Arriba (Deppe), 

Mus. Beroliiiensi. 

Obs.^ Proximns T. jdew'ostieto, milii, sed corpore subtns omiiliio 
transfasciato diversus. 

This little Wren was one of the many novelties discovered by 
Herrii Deppe and Schiede during their travels in Mexico. In 1830 
a sale-list of the duplicate specimens of these travellers was printed 
at Berlin by W. Deppe, which contained very short descriptions of 
some of the new species by the late Prof. Lichtenstein ‘'L At the 
close of the list is announced the approacliing publication of a 
* Frodromiis Faunse Mexicans ^ by the latter zoologist, which pro¬ 
mise, however, was never redeemed. 

This tract is now very scarce, and I have never seen the original, 
although I have made repeated inquiries after it at Berlin and else¬ 
where. It has, however, been lately reprinted by Dr, Cabanis in his 
^ Journal filr Ornithologie ’ f. Dr. Cabanis has likewise promised us 
a critique on the new species described in it according to the typical 
specimens of the Berlin Museum, which I hope will shortly appear, 
as it will be of great advantage to tlie students of r^Iexican Oiiii- 
thology. The characters given by Prof. Liclitenstein ai’e, in many 
cases, so short that without some such assistance it is iiii[)Ossible to 
to recognize the ‘^new* species’’ with certainty. 


9. Remarks on two Species of Mammals described from spe¬ 
cimens recently living* in the Society’s Gardens. By 
P. L. SciATER^ M.A.; Pli.D.j F.ILS.j Secretary to the 
Society, 

(Plate XLVL) 

L Mico SERICEUS, Gray, P. Z. S. 1868, p. 256. 

On March 21, 1868, Mr. Bartlett purchased for the Society, 
from a dealer in Liverpool, a living male specimen of a small Mar¬ 
moset Monkey which was quite new to me. It was stated to have 
been obtained out of a vessel coming from Para, and to be the only 

* Preis-Yei'zeichniss dor Silugetluere, Vogel, Ainphibien, 'Fi.sche imd Krebse, 
welche von den Herren Deppe imd Schiede in Mexico geaannnelfc worden, and 
bei dem unterzeichneteu Bevolimaebtigten in Berlin gegon baare Zalilung in 
Pmiss. Coiirant zu erhalten sind. Berlin, 1830 , 

t *loura, f. Orn. 1803, p. 54. 
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survivor of several otliers of the same species. ^Ir. Bates, being 
in the G-ardciis shortly afterwards, recognized this Monkey as one 
that he had met with on the Tocantins River, and had spoken 
of ill his interesting travels as Midas .:n'gentatm''^\, Following 
his identification, I referred the species to the Simia argenfata of 
Lirmteus, and in one of my notices of the additions to the Menagerie, 
published in the Society’s ® Proceedings’ for the past year (P. Z. S. 
1868, p. 262), spoke of the animal as Hcqjale argentcita. About 
the same time Dr. Gray, having made a cursory inspection of this 
Monkey at the British Museum, whither I had sent it, in order to 
be compared with the specimens in the National Collection, named 
it Micof seriaeus, and published under that name a very short de¬ 
scription of it in the Society’s ‘Proceedings’ (1868, p. 256), which 
is accompanied wdth an accurate figure by Mr. Wolf (plate xxiv.). 

When inspecting the fine collection of American Quadrumaiia iu 
the Berlin Museum hist summer, under the guidance of my friend 
Dr. Peters, I first became aware that I had made a sad error in re¬ 
ferring our llagale to II, argentata. The Berlin Museum is 
fortunate in possessing authentic specimens of II, argentata^ as well 
as of the Hapale chrgsoleucos of Wagner. On examining these 
(which are both deficient in the British Museum, and had never 
come under my notice previously), I perceived at once that our 
animal ivas referable to the latter, and not to the former species. 
The Hapale argentata, although somewhat resembling II. ckryso- 
ieueos in colour, has tlie ear-conch naked, as in its close ally II. me- 
lamira, while in II. cJirysoleueos this organ is densely iringefi with 
hair. In order, however, to set the question definitely at rest, 1 
applied to my friend Herr ilugust von Pelzelii of \ieorui, who 
most kindly supplied me in exchange, from the treasares of the Ini- 
periai Zoological Cabinet, with one of the duplicate specimens of 

*** “ The little Midas argentatus is one of the rarest of the American Monkeys. 
I have not hoard of its being found anywhere except near CVimeta. I once saw 
three individuals together lamning along a branch in a Oacao-grovo near Ca"- 
mda; they looked like wliito kittens; in tlieii’ motions they rcsoniblcd pre¬ 
cisely tbo Midas 'urs}d(is already described. I suvr iifierwards a pot animal of 
this species, and licard that there w’cre many so kept, and that they wore 
esteemed as choice treasures. The one I saw wais full-grown, but it measured 
only 7 inches in length of body. It was covered with long, white, silky hairs, 
the tail was blackish, and the face nearly naked and flesh-cf>lmircd. It was a 
most timid and sensitive little thing. The woman who owned it cunned it con¬ 
stantly in her bosom, and no money would induce her to pint with her pet. 
She called it Mico. It fed from her mouth, and allowed her to fondle it freely ; 
but the nervous little creature would not permit strangers to touch it. If any 
one attempted to do so, it slirank back, the whole body trembling with fear, 
and its teeth chattered, whilst it uttered its tremulous frighfcenod tones. The 
expression of its features was like that of its more robust brother, Midas ur- 
sulus; the eyes, which were black, were full of ciunosity and mistrust, and it 
alwuiys ko],>t them fixed on the person who attempted to advance towards it.’^— 
Hales’s ‘ naturalist em the Biver Amazons,’ vol. i. p. 162. 

t The value of this genus (!) may be estimated by the fact that it is elmrac- 
terized (P.Z. S. 1865, p. 734) as having the ^^ears naked, exposed^ whereas the 
so-called Mico seriveus has the ear-conch thickly fringed witli outsfcandmg wliito 
hairs. 
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Natte^e^^s Ilapale chrysoleuoos. This skin, which I now exhihih 
agrees, it will be observed, in every respect very closely wdtli the 
oris:inal of Dr. Gray’s Mlco sericeus^ also now before us, whicli 
died in the Gardens on the 2ist of July hist; so that there can he 
no doubt of their identity. 

The synonymy of this species will therefore stand as follows:— 

Hapale chrysoleucos. 

Eapale ckrysoleucos, Wagner, Wiegni. Arch. 1842, i. p. 357 ; 
Saugeth. SuppL v. p. 125. 

Midas argeutatus. Bates, Nat. on the Amazons, i. p. i()2(?). 

Mico sericeus. Gray, P. Z. S. 1868, p. 256, t. xxiv. 

Hapale argentata, Sclater, P. Z. S. 1868, p. 262. 

Hab. Yicinity of Borba, llio Madeira {Ncittei^er). 

This species of Ilapale is veiy well marked, from its peculiar 
pale uniform colour, in which it resembles JE. argentata and II. 
melamira. Prom these, however, as already remarked, it may be 
distinguished by its hairy ears. 

Herr v. Felzeln has most kindly informed me that Natterer col¬ 
lected seven examples of this species of Hapale at Borba, on the 
Rio Madeira, and in its vicinity, 1829 and 1830. Four of these are 
still in the Vienna Museum, and one in that of Berlin. 

Unless Mr. Bates is in error in his identification of the Hapiale 
observed near Carneta with the animal lately living in our Gardens, 
the range of tiiis species must extend from the Rio Madeira along 
the southern bank of the Amazons to the Rio Tocantins, which is 
by 110 means unlikely, other species being common to these two 
localities. 

2. Cefhalophus breviceps. Gray, P. Z. S. 1866, p. 202« 

On the 13tb of February, 1866, we purchased of a dealer at 
Liverpool a very young female x4nteiope, of the genus Cephalophus, 
stated to have been received in a vessel coming from Western 
Africa. Shortly afterwards, Dr, Gra.y, having had his attention 
called to this animal by the Superintendent whilst visiting the 
Gardens, described and figured it in our Mh-oceedings ’ (1866, 
p. 202, plate xx.) as a new species, under the name Cephalopims 
bremceps. Upon the animal attaining maturity about a year after¬ 
wards the colour of the fur became darker and more intense, and 
it was evident that the supposed new species was nothing more 
than the young of the Bay Antelo])e {Cephalopims dorsdis sivc 
hadius), which had been previously living in the Society’s Gardens, 
as w^ell as in the former Surrey Zoological Gardens, and in the 
Menagerie of the late Earl of Derby, at KnowslejL 

The history of this species, as far as I can make it out, appears 
to be as follows — 

In 1846 Br. Gray first established Cejihalophm dorsalis as a new 
species of the genus basing his description on a specimen in the 
^ Ann. Nat. xviii. p. 164. 
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British Museum, which had been brought to this country living 
by Mr. Whitfield, and had died in the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 

In one of the plates of the ^Knowsley Menagerie’ (plate vii. 
fig. 1) an Antelope is figured under the same name, and is described 
in the letterpress by Dr. Gray in very nearly the same terms as 
in the original description in the ' Annals.’ This description is 
repeated, word for word, in Dr. Gray’s Synopsis of Antelopes ” 
published in the Society’s ‘Proceedings’ for 1850 (p. 123). 

In 1852, Dr. Gray seems to have come to the conclusion that the 
animal figured in the ‘ Knowsley Menagerie ’ was not the same as 
the true Ge 2 :)haloplms do?^saIis originally described from Mr. Whit¬ 
field’s specimen, and, accordingly, in his list of Ungulata Furcipeda 
in the British Museum, named the former CephalopJms ladius, re¬ 
taining the name Cephalophus dorsalis for the latter. Dr. Gray, 
however, does not state exactly how the two species are to he dis¬ 
tinguished, and, after examining the two typical specimens in the 
British Museum, I am unable to regard them as more than slight 
varieties of the same animal. The typical specimen of G. breviceps 
is likewise now in the National Collection, and appears to me quite 
undistinguishahle from either of the two above mentioned, though 
most nearly resembling that called by Dr. Gray 0. hadius. 

The only other original author who appears to have mentioned 
this Antelope is Temminck, who, in his * Esquisses Zoologiqucs sur 
la Cote de Guind’ (Leiden, 1853), tells us that Cephalophus dor- 
sails inhabits the forests of Ashantee and Sierra Leone, but is rare 
in the forests of the sea-coast. 

We have had three examples of this Antelope living in the 
Society’s Menagerie. 

The first of these {o') was purchased of a dealer in Liverpool on 
the 27tli of August, 1861, and lived more than two years in the 
Gardens, having died on the 6th of November, 1863. 

The second specimen (5) is that already mentioned, which was 
received, when quite immature, on the 13th of February, 1866, and 
described by Dr. Gray as Cephalophus breviceps. This animal was 
a female, and was kept in the same division of the Gazelle-sheds 
■with a male of the allied species, Cephalojdms rnfilatuSy with 
which it bred when adult. It produced a young one on the 25th of 
January last, and died on the following day. 

A third specimen (e) of the same Antelope was brought from the 
Gold Coast, and presented to the Society by Mr. C. B. Mosse, Staif- 
Siirgeon, R.N., on the 16th of October last, but iinfortiuiately died 
three days afterwards. Mr. Smit’s drawing of the present species 
(Plate XLVI.) is taken from this last-named individual, which, 
however, as already stated, agrees closely with what Cephalophus 
breviceps became when adult. 

Dr. Murie has kindly communicated to me the following notes 
taken on a comparison of our specimen h of Cephalophus dorsalis 
and an example of a female of Cephalophus maosivellii mhich ditdL 
about the same period. 

“ As the table shows, there is little difference as to the dimen- 
Proc, Zool. Soc. —1869, No. XXXIX. 
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sions of the bodies of the two; but the CephalopJiiis dorsalis, never¬ 
theless, has much the stronger build. The head and ear of the 
latter are relatively and absolutely the largest, whilst the length of 

the tail preponderates in C* 7nasswellii* « 

^ ^ C. iwrsam. 6 , maxwcuii. 


m. 

Length from snout to root of tail (taken laterally) 27| 

in. 

26 

Height at shoulder (with straightened limb) .. 

16 

16 

-at hip (with straightened limb) 

17 

17 

Depth at chest.... 

7 

7 

Length of tail to tips of hairs. 

4 

H 

•-of tail to the end of the vertebrse _ 

3 

4i 

Head: lengtli, muzzle to occiput .... .. 

7 

6i 

Ear, in greatest length... 

3 

2| 


In the Bay Antelope the nasal and zygomaxillary regions are 
half an inch broader than in the other species, and they are like¬ 
wise more prominent and arched both across and lengthwise. 

The inside of the ear of C, maxwellii is covered with long hairs; 
in C, dorsalis the ears are bare, or have but a trace of short hairs 
near the margin. 

Both species possess interdigital pits on all the feet, and both 
have shallow, rudimental suborbital glands; but the Bay Antelope 
differs markedly from the other in its possessing two deep inguma! 
sacs I there is neither an external nor internal trace of these in 0. 
maxwellii. 

** As regards the internal organs, these are formed on the same 
ruminant model, there being four cavities in the stomach and a 
capacious esecum. There is a trenchant difference, however, in the 
comparative lengths of the intestinal tract, the stronger animal 
having the shorter gut. Thus in ^ , 

u. dorsalis. 0. maxwellii. 


. II;. in. 

1 he small intestine measures . .. 22 0 25 3 

The great intestine, minus caecum. 7 7 10 3 

The cJDcum. o 5| 0 8 


‘'From the animals being both adult, of the same sex, and, 
broadly speaking, similar in size, it may reasonably be inferred that 
this striking variation arises from specihe difference. Our want of 
knowledge of the pi^cise food and habits of each in their native 
haunts debars a physiological reason being guessed at,** 


10. On Pemvian Birds collected by Mr. Whitely. By P. L. 
ScLATBR, M.A., Ph.D.j P.E.S., and Osbeet Salvin, 
M.A., P.L.S.— Part V * 


Since our last communication to the Society upon this subiect 
two small collections have been received from Mr. Whitely. The 
* For Fart IT. sea P. Z. S. 1869, p. 151. 
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first of these was formed in the Cosnipata valley, the second ia his 
former collecting-groinids round Tinta. 

The valley of Cosnipata, which is well shown in the map attached 
to Mr. Markham’s ‘Travels in Peril and India,’ is situated on the 
eastern slope of the Andes of Caravaya, and is drained by the river 
of the same name, which is an affluent of the Madx’e di Dios, until 
recently supposed to flow into the Purus, but now believed to pour 
its waters into the Benif. 

Mr, Whitely has written a letter to General Lefroy concerning his 
expedition into this valley, from which, by the kindness of that gen¬ 
tleman, we have been enabled to extract the following particulars. 

Mr. Whitely left Tinta on the 12th of August, 1868, and arrived 
at Cusco on the 17th, From Cusco he proceeded, after a short 
stay, to Paucartambo on the river of that name (elevation 9400 feet). 
Leaving Paucartambo on the 31st with an arriero and one Indian he 
ascended the bare ridge of the Andes, and after various adventures 
reached Tres Cruces, at the summit of the pass (elevation 11,900 
feet), on the 2nd September. Next day he commenced the descent 
into the valley of Cosnipata, finding the road so bad and stony that 
he was compelled to walk the whole eighteen miles down to San 
Pedro, a recent settlement consisting of two new wooden huts. On 
the 4tli he descended the valley five leagues further, to the hacienda of 
Cosnipata. 

This is described as a clearing about a mile long by a mile broad, 
and consisting of some twelve wooden huts, with about thirty work¬ 
people, more than two-thirds women. The principal products are 
coca, coffee, and cocoa. The houses are in a wretched condition of 
decay, and, if not better looked after, must in the course of a few 
years inevitably fall into the hands of the Chunchos. Mr. Whitely 
computes the height of Cosnipata as 2350 feet above the sea-level, 
but descended the valley to some huts of Chuncho Indians which are 
only 1650 feet above the sea-level. 

After remaining in the valley three months, as the rainy season 
had set in, Mr. Whitely set out to return to Paucartambo. The 
journey hack was frightful, as the rain was pouring down in torrents, 
and he had to ascend the mountain for eighteen miles on foot. He 
accomplished the ascent in two days, and reached Paucartambo on 
the 30th of November, 1868, in safety. 

The Cosnipata collection contains about 80 skins, amongst which 
are examples of the following species, namely :— 


I. Passeres. 

1. Hirundo erythrogastra, 

2. - leucorrhoa* 

^'3. Neochelidon tibialis, 

4 . Procnias Occidentalis. 

5. Calliste cyaneicoUis, 

6. Tamgra coslestis, 

7. -- striata, 

t Of. Chandlers, J. 


8. Uamphocmlusjaca^ya, 

9. Saltator azarm, 

10. Orchesticus ater, 

11. Spermophila hictmsa, 

12. - castaneiventris. 

13. Volatinia jacarina. 

14. Coturnmdm penianus, 

15. Chrysomitris capitalis, Cab. 

B. Gr. S. xxxvi. p. 114. . 
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16. ^Ostinops atromrem. 

17. Gyanocoraoe violaceus. 

18. Synallaxis albigidaru, 
*19. Musdsaxicola fimiatilis^ 

ScL et Salv. 

20. Elainea pagana. 

21. Myiozetetes cayennensis, 

22 . - granadensis. 

23. Tyrannus melanckolicus. 
'^24. Pipi-a cA/oromer05, Tsch. 

25. Mupicola peruviana. 

IL PiCARIJS. 

26. Trogon kelioihrix^ Tscli.t 

27. - melanurus. 

28. Nyctidromus alhicolUs. 
*29. Cypseloides fmnigatus. 

30. Crotophaga ani. 

31. Ramphastos cuvien, 

32. Eryocopm trachelopyrus, 

33. Fsittueula sdateri, G. R. 

Gray. 


III. Accipitres. 

34. Asturma mttereri^ ScL et 

Salv, 

IV. COLUMB^. 

35. Golumha vinacea, Temni. 

36. Leptoptila rnfaxillai Rich. 

et Bern. 

V. GALLINiE. 

37. Ortalida guttata, Spix. 

38. Penelope cimanensis, Jacq> 

VI. Grall^e. 

39. Charadrim virginiciis, 

Bork. 

40. Actittirus hartramms, Wils. 

41. Tiinga maculata (VieilL). 

42. RJiyacopMlus solitarius 

(Wils.). 


We have been ranch disappointed with the poverty of the avi- 
fanna of this distnct, as evidenced by Mr. Whitely’s collection, which 
was the result of nearly three months’ assiduous labour, and a jour¬ 
ney of 300 miles altogether. Not one species is new, and most of 
them are well known and of wide range. The groups of Trochilidse, 
Dendrocolaptidse and Formicariidoc are entirely unrepresented. 
Almost the only species of interest are the following four;— 

3, Neochelidon tibialis. 

Petrochelidon tibialis, Cassin, Pr. Acad. Sc. Phil. 1853, p. 370. 

Neochelidon tibialis, Scl. et Salv. P. Z. S. 1864, p. 347. 

Afticora tibialis, Baird, Bev. A. B. p. 307. 

The only trustworthy localities for this peculiar species hitherto 
recorded are Panama and New Granada. 


19. Mxtscisaxicola fluviatilts, Scl. P. Z. S. 1866, p. 187. 

Mr. Wliitely’s specimens of this species agree with the types 
collected by Mr, Bartlett on the Ucayali. 

24. PipRA CHLOROMEROs, Tsch, F. P. p. 144. 

Discovered by Tschudi in the wood-region of eastern Peru: in 
Sclater’s collection from Bolivia. 

29. Cypseloides fumigates, Streubel; Sclater, P. Z. S. 1865, 
p. 615. 

Natterer obtained the original specimens of this speciesin S.E.Brazil 
f Faun. Per. p. 257- 
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The last coliection from Tinta and its vicinity contains examples 
of about 57 species. Most of them have already been recorded from 
this locality; but we subjoin notes upon such of them as call for 
remark or have not been noticed in our former articles. The addi¬ 
tional species to the district are 13 in number, amongst which three 
are new to science. One of these, a fine new Humming-bird, has 
been already described by Mr, Gould. 

1. CiNCLtfs LEDCOCEPHALus, Tsch. F. P. p. 180, t. 15. fig. 2. 

Two skins of this fine Dipper from Pitumarca are in the collection. 
The species is unmistakable; but in Tschudfs figure the feet are 
coloured yellow, whereas in these skins they are of a dark plumbeous. 
For a general account of the group, see Salvia’s article, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, 
p. 109. The nearest ally of the present species is €. leuconotus of 
New Granada, which has the centre of the back and the whole of 
the lower surface white. 

2. Atticora cinerea (Gm.). 

Fetrochelidon cinerea^ Sclater, Cat. A. B. p. 39. 

AttiQora murina^ Baird, Bev. A. B. p. 312, 

One example of this Swallow from Tinta. Fraser obtained it at 
Quito (see P. Z. S. 1860, p. 74). 

3. Catamenia analis (JLafr, et d’Orb.); Sclater, Cat. A. B. 
p. 105. 

One female of this little Finch from Tinta. 

4. Sycalis exjteiventris (Meyen) ; Sclater, P, Z. S. 1867, 
p. 342. 

A single skin, apparently of this species, but in somewhat abraded 
plumage. 

5. PhaCEELODOMUS sSTRIATICEPS* 

Amimhiits striaticepSs Lafr. et D’Orb. Syn. Av. in Mag. de ZooL ; 
d’Orb. Voy. Ois. p. 255. 

IVo skins of this bird were collected near Tinta in January 1869. 
The species is allied to P. frontalis (Scl. Cat. A. B. p. 154), but 
easily distinguishable by the rufous colour of the wings and lateral 
rcctrices, 

6. OCHTHOECA FOLIONOTA, Sp. IIOV, 

Supra cinerea, superciliis latis et elongatis alhis: secondariorum 
marginihus angmtisriffescetitihus: cauda fusco^nigra, rectricis 
utrinqtie extinuB pogotvio eiscterno alho late margiuato : subtus 
gutfure ci?iereo, alhicante mixto, abdomine toto late rufo : c?'uso 
cinnumomeo: mihalaribus alhis rufo viwtinctis; rostro etpedibus 
'iiigris : Jong, iota 6‘3, aim caudm 3‘0, tarsi 0*9, rostri a 
rictu 0'8 polL Afigi* 

Jlab* in Peruvia alta, Pitumarca QVhitelg). 
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Ohs, Similis 0. mianthoid% sed tectricibES alarum non rufo 
margiiiatis, dorso ciiiereo, et rectricis utriiique externse margine albo 
differt. 

Mr. Wbitely obtained Ms examples of tMs Ochthoeca^ wMcli we 
at first took for 0. cemnthoides^ at Pitumarca, in April and June last. 
Another nearly allied species is O. fumicolor, Sclater, of New 
Granada and Ecuador. . Sclater has skins of the true 0. oem?itlioides 
collected by Mr. David Forbes in Bolivia. 

In the present bird the fourth primary is slightly longer than the 
third and fifth, and largest. The tail is nearly square, the external 
rectrices being only slightly shorter than the middle pair. 

7. Oreonympha NOBiLis, Gould, P. Z. S. 1869, p. 295. 

Mr. Whitely obtained his specimens of this fine Humming-bird 
on the Cordillera above Tinta, at an elevation of about 14,500 feet 
above the sea-level. 

8. Buteo brachyurus, Vieill. 

Asturina alhif7'ons^ Bp. 

Buteo alhif7'onSt Sclilegel, Mus. d. P.-B. BufeoneSj p. 10. 

A single skin of what we believe to be the young of this species. 

9. COLTDMBA MACULOSA. 

Paloma cohijas manehadas, Azara, Apunt. iii. p. 10. 

O, maculosa) Temm. Pig. et Gall. i. p. 113 (1813). 

0. pcecUoptera) Vieill. N. D. xxvi. p. 344, et E. M. p. 3/5. 

(7. maculipenniS) Licht. in Mus. Berol. 

Fatagicenas maculosa) Burm. La-Plata Keise, ii. p. 496. 

Two examples of this Pigeon from Pitumarca. It must be care¬ 
fully distinguished from its naked-eyed allies, C. picazuro and C, 
fgmnopkthaima, with which Bonaparte and other writers have con¬ 
founded it. There are specimens of it in the Paris Museum, obtained 
in Sicasica, Bolivia, by d’Orbigny, 

10. Fulica gigantea, Eyd. et Soul.; Sclat. et Salv. Ex. Orn. 
p. 120 ; P. Z. S. 1868, p. 463. 

A single skin of this magnificent species from the Laguna of Laii- 
qui, south of Tinta, obtained in February 1869. 

11. Ibis melanopxs, Gm,; Bp. Consp. ii. p. 155 ; Tsch. F, l\ 
p. 298. 

Two skins of this Ibis from Pitumarca. Tschucli has already re¬ 
corded its occurrence in the highlands of Peru. 

12. Merganetta tueneri, sp‘. nov, 

Merganetta leucogenyS) Scl. et Salv. P, Z. S. 1869, p. 157. 

Supra nigrU) interscapulio et scapularihus rufo ma^^ginatis: capite 
collogue toto alhiS) linea rostrum ci7igente)pileo medio in s trig am 
mehaiem producto et linea ntringue collum descendente niger- 
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rimis: alisexttisc^drulescenti-cinereis: specula atari mneo-^riridi; 
tectricibus alarum et secundariis albo auguste terminatis: ah- 
domine nigra^ centre medio fusco rariegato : crisso et uropygio 
nigrisj albo minute vermiculatis: cauda fuscescenti-cAnerea 
nnicolori; tectricibus subalaribus cinereis: 7'ostro et pedibus 
obscw^e 7'ubris: long, tota 16*0, aloe 7*5, caudm 5*0, rostri a 
rictu 1*5, ta^'si 1*8, digiti medii cum wigue 2*3, 

Fern. Supra cinerea^ lateribus cervicis et uropygio albo 7itgroque 
mmute vermiculatis ; dorso nigraflammulato ; alis albo bifasci- 
atis : specula atari obscure ceneo-viridi; suhtus fulvo-rufa uni¬ 
color: long, tota 16*0, alcB 6*4, caudce 4*0, rostri a rictu 1*35. 

Hab. ill Anibus Peraviae meridionaiis. 

In onr paper on Mr. Wbitely’s birds read before this Society on 
tbe lltb of March last, we have referred this bird to the species 
described by Tschudi as Merganetta leucogenys* Having, however, 
more recently made a re-investigation of the group, we have con¬ 
vinced ourselves that Tschudi’s bird is, so far as can be decided by 
his figure and description, inseparable from the Merganetta Colum¬ 
biana of New Granada, and that the present species must be regarded 
as midescribed, being equally distinct from the New-Granadan 
form, and from the Chilian Merganetta armata. From the former 
it differs in its larger size, and black breast and flanks, which 
are only relieved by some brownish marks in the middle of the belly. 
In the New-Granadan bird, which is well represented in Des Murs’s 
* Iconographie ’ (tab, vi.), the whole abdomen is white, sparingly 
striped with narrow blackish markings, and the bill is narrower 
and much less elevated than in this species. Merganetta armata^ 
of which an excellent figure will be found in Gray and Mitchell’s 
‘ Genera of Birds,’ resembles the present bird in having a black 
breast ; but the edges of the scapularies are white instead of rufous, 
and the throat and fore neck are black, instead of being pure 
white as in its two northern allies. It would seem, therefore, that 
our new species occupies an intermediate position as regards the 
diflerential characters of the male, just as it does in geographical 
range, between the two known species. As regards the female, our 
specimen does not appear to differ in colour from the corresponding 
sex of Merganetta armata (Des Murs, Icon, t, xlviii.). We are not 
yet acquainted with the female of M. leucogenys ; but in all proba¬ 
bility it would also bear a similar dress. 

Tbe male bird now described was shot and skinned by Mr. Turner, 
a friend of Mr, Whiteiy’s, near Tinta. We have therefore acceded 
to Mr. Whiteiy’s request to call it, if new, after his friend’s name. 
The female was obtained by Mr. Whitely himself in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood, 

13. Phalacrocorax brasieiantjs (Gin.). 

Graculus hrasilianus. Bp. Consp. ii. p. 170. 

A single skin, apparently referable to this widely distributed species 
of Cormorant. 
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11. Description of a New Species of Dacelo from Nortli- 
western Australia. By John Goold^ F.R.S.; Y.P.Z.S.^ &c. 

I have long liad in my collection a pair of a species of Bacelo wliich 
I could not satisfactorily determine; but not liaving a sufficient series 
of Bacelo cervina for comparison, I bave hesitated to describe it as 
new. HaTing, however, recently obtained several examples of the 
last-named bird, 1 find that the species from North-western Aus¬ 
tralia is c[uite distinct, and I therefore propose for it the name of 

Bacelo ogcidentalis, sp. nov. 

D. affinis I), cerviuse sed divei'sa, rostra multo rohustiore, colors 
bm pallidiorihus, et proecijme pogonio externo rectricis exiinut 
consjiiciie alho fasciato distinguenda. 

Long, tot. 16*0, rostri 3*2, al. / ’S? caud. 4*5 poll. AngL 


December 9, 1869. 

Dr. E. Hamilton, Y.P., in the Chair. 

Mr. Sckter made some remarks on recent additions to the Society 
Menagerie, amongst which were particularly noticed :— 

1. A Two-toed Sloth, obtained at Panama by Mr. C. Gilman of 
the R.M.S. ‘ Neva/ and purchased of hini for the Society’s Mena¬ 
gerie on the 29th of September. Mr. Sclater believed that this 
Sloth, which was obviously distinct from the common Ckolaepus 
didaetghis associated with it in the collection, might ultimately be 
found to be referable to the newly described Cholwpus hofnimmi of 
Peters'^, hut was unable to decide this question positively from an 
examination of the living specimen. 

2. Two Persian Gazelles (Gazella suhguttu7vsa)^ presented by 
Thomas Kerr Lynch, Esq., on the 1st of October, being the first 
examples of this rare Gazelle that had been received by tlie Society 
since those received in 1852, and figured in Wolf and Sciatcr’s 
' Zoological Sketches’ (voL i. ]A, 22). 

3. A female of the Cape Ant-bear (Orgcterapiis capemis\ from 
the same locality as the male of this animal, purchased October 6th. 
This example has been placed along with the male purciuised on tlie 
I8tli of June last; and the pair seemed thriving and likely to do 
well together. 

4. A Say’s Snake (Coronella sayi) from North America, pur¬ 
chased loth of October, being the first example of this species exhi¬ 
bited alive. 

6. A second example of the Collared Fruit-bat (Ognongclerk 
coiiaris) from Natal, purchased November Ist. 

Monatsb. Bed, Acad. 1868, p. 128, and 1864, p. 678. 
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6. A Soutb.™American Rat-snake {Spilotes vai^iahilis) from Deme- 
rara, presented to the Society by Thomas HounsIoWj Esq.^ of 
Georgetowiij Demerara, and received on the 5th of November. 

7. Two Gibbons, deposited in the Society’s Gardens by Mr. G. S. 
Rodon of the 1st Royals, Cannanore, India. These Gibbons, ac¬ 
cording to a letter received from Mr. Rodon, had been obtained on 
the Malayan peninsula. The larger one (a male), supposed to be 
about three years old, had been caught in one of the islands of 
the Mergui archipelago, where the species is said to abound. The 
smaller (female), believed by Mr. Rodon to be about eighteen months 
old, had been obtained in the province of Tenasserim. Both were 
probably referable to the White-handed Gibbon {Ilylohates la7'). 
These Gibbons were in very feeble health wiien received, but had 
slightly improved since their arrival, which gave some hope of their 
ultimate recovery. 

The following extract was read from a letter addressed to the 
Secretary by Capt. G. E. Bulger, C.M.Z.S.:— 

1 suppose it is right to tell you that I committed a great error 
by including Corviis splendens in my list of birds observed at Web 
lingtoii, in the Neiigherry Hills, which was published in the P. Z. S. 
1866, p. 568. I cannot account for the mistake, nor can 1 even guess 
how it occurred. My attention was first drawm to the matter by 
my friend Lieut.-Col. M^Master, w-ho assured me Gowns splendetu 
was not found in the hills. I was difficult to convince; for, though 
1 could not actually remember having seen the bird, I had perfect 
reliance on my notes, which were made on the spot. I found, how¬ 
ever, on examination, that I had nothing whatever about Qorms 
splendens in my notes about the Neilgherries, and that which ap¬ 
peared in the P. Z. S. referred not to Wellington but to Burmah. 
I regret I should in any way have been instrumental in propagating 
error. Cowus splendenSy I feel convinced, has not yet, at all events, 
been found in the Neiigherry range of mountains.’’ 


Prof. Flower exhibited for Mr. Blanford the skull of a Hyrax 
{Ilyrm hrucei) collected by that gentleman in Abyssinia, which, 
in addition to the normal dentition, had a supernumerary tooth at 
the posterior end of the molar series on each side of the upper jaw. 

The skull is evidently that of an old animal (a female), and the 
teeth are much worn. Tlie crown of this supernumerary tooth is 
simple, slender, tapering, broad in front, and sharp-edged heiiind, 
and placed in close apposition to the last normal molar. It has a 
slight curve forwards and a sharp apex, which, having nothing to 
oppose it in the lower jaw, projects beyond the worn surface of the 
tooth in front of it. The crown of the right tooth, which is rather 
larger than tlie left, shows a slight tendency to develope a second 
cusp on its posterior edge. The root of the left tooth is simple, 
cylindrical, and tapering slightly to its rounded dosed apex. The 
root of the light is tiucker, and partially bifurcated at the apex. 
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The dimensions of this tooth are:—Entire length ‘4^^; length of 
portion above the alveolar margin *25'^; diameter at the base of the 
crown, in either direction, 

The specimen is deposited in the British Museum, along with a 
large series of skins and skeletons of the same species collected bj 
Mr. Blanford. 


The following papers were read:— 

1. Notes on four Specimens of the Common Pin-wdiale (P%- 
salm antiquorum^ Gray; Balmnoptera mits cuius, a act.) 
stranded on the South Coast of England. By William 
Henry Flower^ F.B.S. &c. 

(Plate XLVIL) 

On the 20th of November last the crew of a fishing-boat belonging 
to Langston in Hampshire brought in the dead body of a large 
Whale, which they had found floating in the sea about fifteen miles 
from Havre. They succeeded in beaching the carcase near Fort 
Cumberland, at the entrance to Langston Harbour, about two miles 
east of Portsmouth. Hearing that it was being exhibited at this 
place, I went to see it on the morning of the 25th of November, and 
put down a few notes upon its external characters, which may be 
worth the notice of the Society, as it is only by recording all infor¬ 
mation which can be derived from every available example that an 
accurate history of these great Cetaceans can be obtained. 

Unfortunately the present specimen, in some respects, aiforded 
even less information than usual, in consequence of the very advanced 
state of decomposition it was in. The cuticle had almost entirely 
peeled off the surface; moreover fish and sea-birds (with which the 
part of the carcase floating above the surface of the water was 
covered when first discovered) had committed ravages upon many 
parts of the superficial tissues; consequently the natural colour was 
completely destroyed, and the whole animal appeared of a uniform 
dirty yellowish white. It was therefore in much the same condition 
as the large Fin-whale stranded at Pevensey in November 186.5, and 
described in tbe ‘Proceedings’ of this Society for that year, at 
page 699^. As far as could be judged by the external characters, 
it belonged to the same species. 

The animal was lying on the right side, which position enabled 
me to obtain a view of the blow-holes and also of the dorsal fin, 
which were not seen in the Pevensey Whale, and to obtain a pretty 
exact general outline of its form (see Plate XLVII. fig. 1). 

All zoological figures of large Whales must be looked upon in the 
light of compilations from various data, or as restorations from niea- 

^ The skeleton of tliis animal is now in the Anatomical Museum of the !• ni- 
versity of Cambridge, having been, fortunately, secui'ed in a perfect condition 
by Mr. J. W. Clark, the zealous curator of that excellent collection, 
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siiremeiits and drawings of various parts put together^ as the animal 
when lying dead on the beach, flattened and distorted by its own 
weight, or inflated by the liberation of gases within its cavities, can 
give but little idea of its appearance when swimming in its native 
element. Hence there are considerable discrepancies between the 
most reliable of the figures we possess even of the most common 
species*. 

The exact length in a straight line, from the front of the lower 
jajf (which projected about 18 inches beyond the muzzle) to the 
middle of the tail, was 61 feet, or 6 feet less than the Pevensey 
'Whale, and 1 foot more than a Whale of the same species and sex 
(male) taken in the Thames in 1859, and which, as shown by the 
condition of the bones, now in the Rosherville Gardens, was fully 
adult. From the end of the muzzle to the axilla was 19 feet 10 inches ; 
from the same part to the middle of the eye 12 feet, to the hinder 
border of the dorsal fin 45 feet 6 inches. The dorsal fin rose gra¬ 
dually in front, with a convex border, to a vertical height of 1 foot 
3 inches, the apex was short and recurved, the posterior border 
hollowed; the base was rather more than 2 feet in length. The 
flukes of the tail (Plate XLVIL fig. 3) measured 11 feet across, and 
2 feet 10 inches from before backwards near the middle line. As 
in the Pevensey Whale, the right was markedly convex, and the left 
concave, on the upper surface, giving the characteristic screw-like 
form to the main organ of propulsion. 

The terminal portion of the trunk, between the dorsal fin and the 
flukes of the tail, was, as usual in the species, strongly compressed, 
of great and nearly uniform vertical depth (4 feet), and sharply 
ridged above and below. 

The pectoral fins, measured from the axilla to the tip, were 
5 feet 4 inches long, and 1 foot 7 inches in greatest breadth, which 
was about midway between those ppints. Towards the tip the upper 
or ulnar border was somewhat excavated. The tip was rather sharply 
pointed. 

The upper surface of the head was on the whole remarkably flat; 
but immediately in front of the blow-holes a strong median ridge 
rose rather abruptly, then gradually subsided to about midway be- 

^ Tho most authentic representations of the external characters of the Whalo 
under consideration with which I am acquainted are i™— 

1. From a spocimen, 45 feet long, stranded in 1825 on tho west coast of Biigen. 
Figured in ‘Einige Naturhistor. Bemork. liber die Wallo/ by F. Eosenthal. 
Griofswald, 1827. (Called Balmna rostraia, var. major.) 

2. From an animal, 51 feet long, stranded on the coast of Holland. Schlcgel, 
Abhand. a. d. Gebiete der Zoologie, Heft i. pL C, 1841. (Called Balmna sulcaia 
arctica.) 

3. From an animal, 40 feet long, stranded near'Katwijk, in Holland, in 1841. 
Ibid. Heft ix. pi. 9, 1843. (Called Balmno'pim arctica.) 

4. From an animal, 50 feet long, stranded in the Orkney Isles, 1856. E, 
Heddle, Proc. Zool. 8oe. 1856, pis. xliv . and xly , (Called Blnjmkts d^vgidML) 

5. From an animal, 401 feet long, stranded on the Lofoden Islands. (Called 
Balmnoptera musctilm.) G. O, Sars, Vid-Selskab. Forhand. Christiania, 1865, 

The various names assigned to these specimens by their respective describers 
illustrate the difficulties of the nomenclature of this group. 
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tween the blow4ioles and the end of the snout; in front of this the 
surface was quite flat. The snout was pointed, flat above and below, 
and rounded at the extreme end, which projected 6J- inches beyond 
the anterior limits of the baleen. On this part, instead of the rayed 
indentation observed in the Pevensey Whale, there was a roundish 
depression about the size of a halfpenny piece on each side of the 
middle line (see Plate XLVII. fig. 2). 

The biow-holes were situated in a deep hollow (wide behind and 
narrow in front) behind the before-mentioned median ridge, rather 
anterior to the eye, their front end being 10 feet 4 inches from the 
tip of the muzzle. Between them was a longitudinal median de¬ 
pression; each aperture was 13 inches long, curved, with the con¬ 
cavity outwards ; and they were 2 inches apart in front, and 10 inches 
behind. 

The lower jaw terminated anteriorly in a sharp median ridge, like 
the prow of a fast-going vessel. On each side of this ridge, about 
1 inch from the middle line above and rather nearer below, was a 
vertical row of short white bristles, about a dozeii on each side, placed 
rather irregularly, but averaging | of an inch between each. Each 
bristle was inch in length, but not more than | inch projected 
above the surface. They were set in distinct fossse, which were very 
evident, although most of the bristles had fallen out. I could de¬ 
tect no traces of hairs on any part of the surface of the upper lip. 

The baleen of the two sides was continuous around the front of the 
palate. The anterior narrow blades were 7 inches long, and placed 
in a very reclined position (see Plate XLVII. fig. 2, c). The longest 
blades were 1 foot 9 inches in length, including the hairy ends. There 
were about 350 blades on each side; and in the middle of the series 
24 blades exactly occupied the space of 1 foot. As in the Pevensey 
Whale, the baleen was slate-coloured externally, and white at the 
inner edge; so that the hairy surface, forming the greater part of the 
roof of the mouth, was all of a yellowish-white colour, except quite 
at the outer edge. Each blade was mainly of the dark colour, but 
near its inner border longitudinally striated with pale horn-colour. 

The position in which the animal was lying, with tiie lower jaw 
thrown much to one side, so as to expose the baleen-plates of the 
left side from end to end, enabled me to observe a structure which I 
did not see in the Pevensey Whale, and have not found noted in any 
description. Outside the main series of baleen-plates, growing irom 
the '‘coronary band’’ (“Horn-Kranzband’* of Eosenthal*), which 
encircles their base, was a fringe of stout coarse fibres, like those of tlie 
inner surface of the whalebone, but strongly curled. Each of these 
fibres, or hairs, when straightened was about 3 inches in length ; and 
the whole series extended from the angle of the mouth for 18 inches 
forwards. No trace of them was to be seen more anteriorly. 

The characteristic longitudinal furrows of the throat extended 
forwards on the side of the lower lip to midway between the angle 
of the mouth and the end of the chin; but in the median line they 

* Ueber die Bartea des Bclinabel-Wulliischci^ (Akad, d. Wisseusehaft. Berlin, 

1620 ). < ■ ■ ^ 
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readied almost to the symphysis menti, and laterally they extended 
as far as the insertion of the pectoral fins. Counting from the pec¬ 
toral fin to the middle line on the exposed side, there were about 
twenty-six furrows; they were all widely distended. But all this 
part of the surface, as well as the abdomen, had been so mncli da¬ 
maged by the birds (as it was the part which fioated uppermost) 
that it was impossible to make any satisfactory observations upon it. 

The penis was completely protruded, as it always appears to be in 
"Whales that have been long dead, being probably forced from the 
sheath in which it naturally lies concealed by the pressure of the 
gases arising from decomposition accumulating within the abdominal 
cavity. The hinder edge of its base was 21 feet in front of the end 
of the tail, or 5 feet 6 inches in front of the hinder border of the 
dorsal fin. Its length was 6 feet 6 inches. Its diameter at the base 
1 foot, from which it gradually tapered to 1 inch at the apex. The 
orifice of the urethra was terminal, and surrounded by four distinct 
rounded lobes. The nipples were placed about 6 inches behind the 
root of the penis, and 2 inches apart; each was lodged in a groove, 
much compressed, ridged or keeled on the free edge, with the ante¬ 
rior border sloping gradually to the apex, and the posterior edge 
almost vertical, about I inch from before backwards at the base, and 
I inch in height at the apex, and with a soft nodulated surface. 

I have not had any opportunity of examining any of the bones of 
this specimen; but I will add to this notice some observations upon 
the skeletons of three other Whales presumably of the same species 
which have been stranded on various parts of the south coast of 
England. 

1. This skeleton, the smallest of the three, was prepared from an 
animal taken at Margate in 1850, and was kept at that place until 
December 1864, when it was brought to London and exhibited in a 
waxwork show at Shoreditch as an additional Christmas attraction. 
After it had ceased to draw,’’ I purchased it from the proprietor; 
and as it was too imperfect to mount for any museum, the bones 
have been divided between the Eoyal College of Surgeons and the 
Cambridge University. 

The animal was very nearly adult; the epiphyses were united to 
both ends of the humerus and the upper end of the radius and ulna, 
though still loose on the bodies of the dorsal vertebrse. The ske¬ 
leton wanted the malar bones, the tympanies, the stylo-hyals, the 
pelvic bones, almost all the carpals and phalanges, many of the 
chevron bones, and the three or four last caudal vertebrse. The 
spines and transverse processes of the vertebrse were much broken. 

The entire length, the vertehrse being placed close together and 
the end of the tail missing, was 55 feet. Fifty-seven vertebrse were 
present. The second, third, fourth, and fifth cervical vertebrae have 
their upper and lower transverse processes united so as to form com¬ 
plete rings. The sixth has very short lower processes, very unequal 
ill size on the two sides. In the seventh they are entirely absent. 

There are fifteen pairs of ribs; the first 46^^ long in a straight 
line from the tubercle to the inferior extremity, with a long capitular 
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process; the second and third have also moderately long capitular 
processes; the fourth has none; the fifteenth rib is slender and 
twisted^ but nearly as long as the penultimate. The sternum con¬ 
sists of a broader anterior portion, 2V^ from side to side, and, a 
narrow posterior prolongation, turned somewhat to the right side, 
long; the whole length from before backwards is The 

anterior border is very thin, notched, and evidently incompletely 
ossified; about T' behind it is an oval foramen, in length, situated 
ill the mesial line. The hyoid (basibyal and thyro-hyal ankylosed) 
is 33^^ across. The scapula is in height, and 46'^ in breadth. 
The humerus long; the radius the ulna 32|'', or with¬ 

out the olecranon 27|^b The length of the cranium is 14^ 6^', the 
greatest breadth 6' 4^b The length of the rostrum 10b The breadth 
of the middle of the rostrum 30''; the breadth of the maxillary at 
this point 8|", of the premaxillary 5|"; the premaxillary projects 
9" beyond the maxillary. The length of the lower jaw is 13' 6'b 

2. The next animal (a male) was stranded near Falmouth in Au¬ 
gust 1863. The skeleton was prepared by Mr. Gerrard, jun., at 
whose establishment I examined it in April 1864. It is now in the 
Alexandra Park. It is (or was when I last saw it) quite perfect, 
with the exception of one or two of the terminal phalanges. All 
the epiphyses of the vertebrae are completely united, so that the 
animal must have been fully adult. The skeleton as articulated 
measures in a straight Hne 66', of which the skull occupies 15' 6", 
The various dimensions of the cranium and mandible are given in 
P. Z. S. 1864, p. 411*. 

There are sixty-one vertebrae; but the last is elongated and con¬ 
stricted in the middle, as if it really consisted of two united. Of 
these, seven are cervical, fifteen thoracic, fourteen lumbar, and twenty- 
five or twenty-six (according as the last is reckoned as one or two) 
caudal. The second cervical has immense, expanded, backward- 
directed transverse processes, with a large perforation at the proxi¬ 
mal end. The second, third, fourth, and fifth have the upper and 
lower processes united so as to form rings. The sixth has a long 
upper process ; but the lower one is a mere tubercle, larger on one 
side than the other. In the seventh the lower process "is entirely 
absent. The extreme width between the ends of the transverse pro¬ 
cesses of the different cervical vertebrae is as followsFirst 26", 
second 43", third 34", fourth 35|-", fifth 35|", sixth 34", seventh 
33^". The foramen in the transverse process of the second cervical 
vertebra is 61" broad, and 4" high; the corresponding foramen in 
the third vertebra is 8" broad, and 6-|" high; in the fourth 8-|-" 
broad, and 6" high. 

The chevron bones appear to be all present. There are eighteen; 
the first and the last three have not united in the middle line. The 
first is placed at the hinder end of the body of the thirty-seventh 
vertebra. The vertical perforations through the base of the trans¬ 
verse processes commence in the eighth caudal vertebra. 

^ The atlas, asis, and fifth cervical vertebrse of this specimen are figured by 
Dr. 0ray in «Cat. of Seals and Whales in Brit. Mus/ 1866, p. 146. 
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There are fifteen pairs of ribs. The first, second, and third have 
a capitular process extending about halfway from the ends of the 
transverse processes to the bodies of the vertebrae. The first is 50'^ 
in its greatest length in a straight line, and 12^^ broad at the lower 
end. It is simple, showing no trace of the coalition of a cervical 
rib with it. The last pair were quite rudimentary and unconnected 
with the spinal column, corresponding in position with the middle 
third of the fourteenth pair. They are pointed at the upper end, 
but shaped like the other ribs below. The length of that on the 
right side is 194'^ of the left 27'h 

A figure of the sternum is given in P. Z. S. 1864, p. 393. Its 
anterior part is expanded laterally into two broad wings; and it has 
a long narrow posterior process. Its extreme breadth is 24'^, and 
its length 21|'h The ankylosed basihyal and thyro-hyals measure 
34^' across, and 1 in greatest length from before backwards. The 
stylo-hyals are 16|-'' long, and 4^' in greatest thickness. The sca¬ 
pula is 51'' in breadth, and 29" in height; from the posterior supe¬ 
rior angle to the end of the acromium process is 46|-", from the 
hinder edge of the glenoid fossa to the tip of the coracoid 21". The 
humerus is 20" in extreme length, and 11" in greatest diameter 
near the lower end. The radius is 31^" long, 7" in greatest diameter 
(at the upper end), 5|-" at the middle, and 7|" at the lower end. The 
ulna is 36" in extreme length, 29^" from the middle of its articula¬ 
tion with the humerus, 9^" in width at the olecranon, 4" at the 
middle, and 6-^" at the lower end. The lower epiphyses of the ulna 
and radius are quite separate from the shafts. There are five prin¬ 
cipal ossifications in each carpus, three in the proximal and two 
(smaller) in the distal row, besides a minute (pisiform?) nodule 
situated on the ulnar side of the wrist. There are four metacarpal 
bones, which measure respectively, beginning on the radial side, 
4|", 6", 5", and 3|". The pelvic bones are each ISf'" long, gently 
curved, with one end flattened and rather spatulate, and the other 
tapering and more conical, and with a prominent angular projection 
from near the middle of the convex border. 

3. The third skeleton was prepared from the animal which was 
washed ashore on the south coast of the Isle of Wight in April 
1842. 

A short notice of it has been given by Dr. Gray^; and it once 
received a visit from the distinguished Danish cetologist Eschricht, 
as mentioned in his valuable ‘IJntersucliungen fiber die nordlichen 
Walltliierebut no further description of it has ever been published. 
My notes are brief, but they are sufi&eient to determine the species. 
They were taken on the 11th of last August. The skeleton belongs 
to the proprietor or exhibitor of the well-known gully in the cliff 
called Black Gang Chine,” about six miles west of Ventnor, and is 
at present in a stable attached to the house which forms the entrance 
for visitors to the Chine.” 

This must have been a considerably larger animal than the last, 

^ Zoology of Erebus and Terroi% p, 60; Gat. Seals and Wliales Brit. Mus. 
(1806) p. 148. 
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judging by tlie size of individual bones ; for as the skeleton was very 
imperfectly articulated I could form no accurate estimate of its 
actual length. It was therefore above the average size of Wliales 
of this species, and, when compared with the one at the Rosherville 
Oardeiis, shows that there may be a considerable amount of variation 
ill this respect. I have, unfortunately, not been able to learn the 
sex to which it belonged. It was perfectly adult, all the epiphyses 
of the vertehrse having united. 

The skeleton is far from complete. One of the lachrymals and 
jiigals are missing from the skull; and one of the stylo-hyals, many 
of the chevron hones, and nearly all the bones of both hands are 
wanting. The bones that remain are, however, at present in excel¬ 
lent condition, free from grease, and the processes of vertebrae are 
generally unbroken. The terminal caudal vertebrae are contained 
within the dried tail-fin, so that their number cannot be ascertained, 
but they are probably all present. Besides these there are fifty-four 
vertebrae. The axis has very large transverse processes, containing 
a small oval foramen near its base. The transverse processes of the 
third, fourth, fifth, mid sixth form complete rings on both sides; 
the seventh has only an upper transverse process. There are fourteen 
pairs of ribs present, the last well developed and articulating with 
the transverse process of the corresponding vertebra. There may 
have been a rudimentary fifteenth, as in the Alexandra-Park skeleton; 
hut the transverse process does not show any enlargement at the 
end. The upper end of the first rib has a mere rudiment of a capi¬ 
tular process; the second and third have moderately long necks; 
in the fourth this process is almost obsolete. 

The sternum resembles in general form that of the Alexandra-Park 
Wliale, but the posterior process is longer, thicker at the base, and 
more gradually tapering. The whole length is, therefore, exactly 
equal to the breadth (24^'); in all other Whales of this species that 
I have examined, the sternum has been somewhat broader than long. 
The scapula is 59" in breadth, and 37" in height; the radius 37" 
in length. I find by my notes that I estimated the length of the 
cranium at 16'; but it was in a position which rendered exact mea¬ 
surement impossible; Br. Gray gives it as 16' 7", and 5' wide at tbe 
notch. 

It will be seen that the main differences between these three ske¬ 
letons, besides size, are in the extent of the development of the lower 
transverse process of the sixth cervical vertebra, in the presence or 
absence of eapitidar process to the first rib, and in the development 
of the fifteenth rib. These, with other minor difiPerences, will show 
(especially when compared with the descriptions already published 
of other specimens from the same locality^') how large an amount of 
variation, quite independently of age, may exist in different indivi¬ 
duals which may with all reasonable probability be assumed to have 
belonged to a single species. 

^ ^ For that in, the Antwerp Zoolo^pcal Gardens, see P. Z. S. 18G4, p. 414. 
The skeleton of the specimen taken in the Thames in 1859, and now in the 
Rosherville Gardens, is described by Br. Murie, P. Z. S. 1865, p. 206. 
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DESCRIPTION OE PLxlTE XDVII. 

Fig. 1. Male Fin-whale {Physalm antiquorum)^ G1 feet in iongtli, stranded near 
Portsmouth, November 20th, 1869. 

2. Anterior portion of the roof of the mouth, showing the baleen hi siti/.. 

a. Smooth median ridge of the palate. 

b. Filamentous inner surface of the baleen. 

c. Small, anterior, reclined baleen-plates. 

3. Outline of the tail. 


2. On some of the Fishes in the Calcutta Musenin. 

By Francis Day, F.Z.S., F.L.S.—Part III * 

At the commencement of these papers on the Fishes in the Cai- 
ciitta Museum, I proposed offering some remarks on Hamilton 
Buchanan’s MS. ichthyological drawings, which I have had the op¬ 
portunity of fully examining whilst in Calcutta. I find, however, 
objections exist to this course, as it is advanced that my ohseiwations 
should be addressed to the Society to whom those drawings belong; 
consequently, should I give my views publicity, I must reserve them 
for the consideration of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

I have, however, a few more remarks to make upon the Fishes of 
the Calcutta Museum. Amongst the specimens 1 have been unable 
to find some of Mr. Blyth’s types; but having fortunately recognized 
several of the species in Burma, I shall be able, when adverting to 
the fishes of that country, to remark upon them. 

A crest on the head. Dorsal Jin notched, 

Salarias andamensis, sp. nov. 

D. 12/22. P. 15. V. 4. A. 22-24. C. IL 

Length of head of pectoral j-, of caudal of the total length. 
Height of body -I* of the total length. 

Ei/es, Diameter d. of length of head. 

Mouth very oblique, directed downwards and forwards j snout 
obtuse, vertical; the maxilla extends to beneath the posterior margin 
of the orbit. Tentacle above orbit two-thirds as long as the eye. 
Occipital crest rather high. A small fringed tentacle at the nostril. 

Teeth in a single row, with a large canine internally on either side 
of the lower jaw. 

Fins, A rather deep notch between the two divisions of the dorsal 
fin; the posterior extremity of the doi*sal is not connected by mem¬ 
brane to the caudal; the central rays of caudal the longest. 

Lateral line in upper fourth of body, commencing to curve down¬ 
wards opposite the eighth dorsal spine, after which it soon becomes 
lost. 

€olou?*s. Brownish, with ten brown bars along the centre of the 
body, and a row of oblong pearl-coloured spots with dark margins 
along the middle of the last half of the body, and a second row 
* See Fart I, p. 511, and Part II, p. 548. 

Proc. Zool. Soc. —1869, No. XL. 
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below. Dorsal fin with a tlarlc margin edged w'ith white, and the 
posterior portion of the second dorsal spotted. Anal edged with 
black. Pectoral and ventral white. Caudal barred in about six 
lines Oil either side of the fin. Head dark in its anterior portion. 

Two specimens up to 4 inches were brought from the Andaman 
Islands and presented to the Museum by Dr. J. Anderson. 

One specimen, 3 inches long, from the same locality was presented 
by Capt. Hodges, who also gave what appears to be the same spe¬ 
cies inch long, but wanting both the crest and orbital tentacle. 

In the Museum I find the specimens of SaceohraneJms considered 
to be the S.fossiUs, Bloch, and that to be identical with 8. singio. 
Ham. Buch. Dr. Gunther, however, in his elaborate ' Catalogue oi‘ 
Fishes’ (voL v. pp. 30, 31), holds a different view. Having taken 
some trouble to elucidate this question, I will here offer a few reasons 
for dissenting from this division (as it appears to me) of the species. 
Dr. Gunther’s diagnosis may be summed up as follows:— 

Saccobeanchus siNGio. A. 68 to 70 rays. Height of body 
length of head ^ of the length of the body. Eye 2 diameters from 
end of snout. Maxillary cirri extend to or beyond the pectoral fin ; 
pectoral spine f of length of head. Ventral fin reaches to third or 
fourth anal ray. A notch between anal and caudal fin. 

Saccobeanchus fossilis. A. 70. Height of body length 
of head I- of the length of body. Eye 3 diameters from end of snout. 
Maxillary cirri extend to middle or end of the pectoral fin ; pectoral 
spine f as long as head. Ventral fin reaches the origin of the anah 
Anal and caudal fins scarcely separated by a notch. 

First, as regards coloration, it is no criterion in this species. In 
Burmese specimens, as a rule, there are two longitudinal yellowish- 
white bands; this I have never seen in India. 

Next, as regards fin-rays. Out of thirty specimens I found as 
wide a variety as from A. 60-79, yet the species was evidently the 
same in all. 

The height of the body depends on the time of year, whether they 
are captured from sluggish streams or tanks, or from localities well 
or badly supplied with food. Thus, out of several from one tank at 
Pegu, where food was plentiful, the height of the body was from 
i to - of the length of the body; in Malabar ^ of tlie same; in 
Mysore p of the body. Were the depth alone of mucii specific 
value, some of the Burmese species would differ from the Malabar, 
and those again from the Mysore ones. 

As to the length of the head, out of thirty specimens it differed 
from to ^ of the length of the body. 

The size of the eye differs with age, as does also the pectoral spine. 

As regards the notch between the anal and caudal fins, its com¬ 
parative size varies considerably. 

There is one subject, however, to be kept in mind respecting this 
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species of fish, that both it and the Clarias magit7\ tL B., are exten¬ 
sively bred in India and the East for stocking tanks. There is hardly 
any thing which pays better, whilst the trouble is but slight. Do¬ 
mestication eauses a wide difference in a few generations even in 
hslies; and an overstocked tank will give a larger proportion of the 
lanky S,fossiliSy BL, than the stouter-looking S. singio, H. B. 

In the ‘^Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal’ (1860, p. 156), 
Mr. Blyth gives a short description of Fseiidosilurm macrophtlial- 
miiSj sp. nov., from Burma, specimens of which I was unable to hod 
in the collection, but I recognize it in the following, which I pro¬ 
cured in the Irrawaddi. 

Callichrous macrophthalmus, Blyth* 

D.4. P. i V. 6. A. 74-76. C 17. 

Length of head of pectoral height of body | of the total 
length. 

Fges. Diameter ^ of length of head, 1 diameter from end of 
snout, 2^ diameters apart. 

Loweq: jfiw prominent; maxillary cirri reach to the middle of the 
length of tlie, fish, their extremities being very fine; mandibular 
ones to the gill-opening. 

Teeth in cardiform bands in both jaws; in a single or double series 
across the vomer, interrupted in the middle. 

Fins. Pectoral spine as long as the head without the snout, 
strongly serrated internally in its last half. A deep notch between 
the posterior extremity of the anal and the commencement of the 
caudal, which latter is deeply lobed, the lower one being the longest. 

Colours^ A well-developed round black blotch exists above the 
posterior third of the pectoral fin. Body greenish along the back, 
sides silvery, abdomen shot with purple. Opercles covered with fine 
. spots and glossed with a golden colour. 

Differs from (7. Umaculatus in the larger size of the eye, tlu* 
greater length of the pectoral spine and maxillary cirri, as well as in 
the extent of the anal fin, &:c. 

Mah, The Irrawaddi and its branches. 

PoLOTUS NiTiDUS, Blyth (J. A. S. of Bengal, 1858, p. 282), is 
doubtless the Coins giidgutia, H. Buch. (pp. 94, 370), as subse¬ 
quently observed by Mr, Blyth (/. c. 1860, j). Ill); but it is not a 
Mesoprmi as he suggested, but the Piistijmna hasiaf Bl. 

Chjstodon lay ARBI, Blyth, in Kelaart’s 'Prod. Faun. Zeylmu 
Appendix’ (p. 50), is Chmtodon vittatus, Bi. Schn. 

Phractocephalus itchkeea, Sykes (Trans. Zool. Soc. ii. 
p. 373, t. 67. f. 1), is not a Macro7ies as suggested by Dr. Giintlier 
(CataL V. p. 84), but is identical with Fimelodus cenia, IL Buch. 
(pp. 174, 376, pi. 31. f. 57), a JBLemipmelodus of Blecker. It is 
fully described in my paper " On the Fishes of Orissa,” (Sec anleiu 
|). 308.) 
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Hara filamentosa, Biyth (J. A. S. of Bengal^ 1860^ p. 152), 
and which I described when remarking on that genus in the Fishes 
of Orissa,” is doubtless the Fimelodus conta^ Ham. Biich. (pp. 19 !> 
379), It is abundant in Burma. 

Perilampus fulvescens, Biyth (J. A. S. of Bengal, 1860,^ 
p. 163), is, I find, merely a variety of Ferilanipiis Imihuca of 
Ham. Buell, (pp. 260, 384). I have procured all the intervening 
grades in Burma. 


3. On the Freshwater Fishes of Burma. 

By PiiANCis Day, F.Z.S., F.L.S.—Part I. 

In the course of the following papers I propose describing the 
Freshwater Fishes of Burma, or rather those wliich I have obtained 
during my tour whilst inspecting the fisheries of Pegu, and in the 
course of a hurried visit I paid to the capital of Upper Burma, In 
doing this I shall first detail (without arrangement) some species which 
appear to me to be undescrilied or doubtful, next give a short general 
notice of the fishes, with observations upon any thing peculiar which 
1 may have observed respecting them, and lastly a retrospect of the 
geographical distribution of the fishes of this portion of the east. 

The period of the year during which my investigations extended 
being the monsoon months, was against collecting; but my duties 
were to investigate the fisheries and how the young were being looked 
after, consequently my own scientific collection was obliged to be a 
secondary consideration. 

I am unaware of any one having written much respecting the ich¬ 
thyology of this region. Mason, in his account of Burma, observes 
that it is probably the same as that of Bengal, but his list is very 
incorrect in many respects. Cuvier and Val. received a few speci¬ 
mens from the Irrawaddi; and Major Berdmore transmitted others 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

My tour extended from Kangoon by boat to Bassein through tlic 
various creeks, then up the Dugga river .to the Eeemgay-gyee Lake 
fishery, returning to Bangoon by Bassein, being unable to pass into 
the Irrawaddi. From Bangoon by steamer about 650 miles up the 
Irrawaddi to Mandalay, returning by the same route to Promc; then 
by boat down the river. Next to Moulmein; then, having returned 
to Bangoon up the Pegu river, to Pegu, across country to Sittoung, 
down that river to Billing, then across country to Salwein, and so 
down again to Moulmein—these last two rivers being in Tenasserim. 

iSTo adipose eyelids. 

MtfGIL HAMILTONII, Sp. nOV. 

IMugil cascasia. Ham. Buch. 

P.13. V.|. A. 3/9. C. 15. L.1, 44. L. tr. 18. 
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Length of head of pectorals -J-, of caudal height of body i of 
the total length. 

Lyes without adipose lids, diameter -f- of length of head, 1 diameter 
from end of snout, 1 ^ diameter apart. 

Body compressed, tapering to both ends; snout somewhat pointed. 
Least depth of free portion of tail equal to half the length of head. 
Maxilla almost entirely hidden by the prseorbital, which latter, 
although not emarginate, is strongly spinate, with eleven or twelve 
spines, the five posterior being the coarsest, and the last one the 
strongest. Lips thin. Cleft of mouth equal to half its gape. Man¬ 
dibular angle somewhat obtuse. Lower jaw with a knob on sym¬ 
physis. Uncovered space on chin lanceolate. 

Teeth absent. 

Fins» Dorsal arises midway between the snout and the base of the 
caudal; its spines are moderately strong, and the length of the 
longest equal to that of the head from the middle of the orbit. 
Pectoral short; its length equals that of the head without the snout. 
Second dorsal arises over the middle of the anal; its height equals 
that of the first dorsal. Anal spines well developed, the third the 
longest, lower surface of the fin concave. Caudal lunate. 

Scales strongly ctenoid, with a raised line, more or less apparent, 
along each. Few scales on the vertical fins; thirty-eight rows 
between the base of the first dorsal and the snout. No elongated 
scale in the axil. 

Colours. Silvery shot with gold; of a leaden colour along the 
upper half of the body. 

This is a small species found in the Irrawaddi, Pegu, and other 
rivers of Burma, but it rarely grows to 4| inches in length. 

It may be the M. caseasia, H. B.; but that is said to have 
D. 4 j A. 2/8, and to be found in the rivers of Northern Bengal. 

Catopra nanbioides?, Bleeker. 

B. vi. D.-jgj. P.15. V.i. A. 3/8. C. 13. L. 1. 27. 

L. tr. 5yi4|7. C 08 C. pyl. 2. 

Length of head from f to 5 , of pectoral of caudal .j, of height 

of body I', of dorsal spines of dorsal rays of the total length. 

Eijes. ’ Diameter nearly | of length of head, 1 diameter fr.om end 
of snout, 1 |- diameter apart. 

Snout convex in the adult. Body oblong, compressed, and rising 
from the snout to the base of the dorsal fin. 

Prseorbital and preeopercle rather strongly serrated, fine serrations 
in the contiguous portions of the sub- and interopercles. Two fiat 
spines on the opercle, the lower being double in the adult. Poste¬ 
rior extremity of maxilla extends to beneath the anterior margin of 
the orbit. 

Teeth villiform in both jaws, the external row being the largest, 
more especially in the upper jaw. Blunted teeth on the vomer and 
palate. Tongue osseous, toothed. 

Fhis. Dorsal spines strong, iuterspinous meinhrane deeply cleft; 
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rays much longer than the spines, and central ones the longest. 
Pectoral rounded. Second anal spine strongest, third the longest. 
Caudal rounded. 

Scales ctenoid. 

Lateral line interrupted opposite the posterior extrcinity of the 
dorsal fin, being continued three scales lower down to opposite the 
base of the caudal, on reaching which it curves slightly downwards 
and is continued to the end of the fin. 

Colours, Dull greenish, having k jet-black mark in the axil and 
on the base of the pectoral fin, which otherwise is yellow. The re¬ 
mainder of the fins slate-coloured. 

Air-bladder large. Two csecal appendages rather long. Pseudo- 
braiichise absent. 

One specimen, 8 inches long, from Een-gay-gyee Lake; another, 
4 inches long, from Hengada; two from Sittouog, the longest 
being 6| inches. 

This species does not quite agree with Bleekcr’s description, and 
a comparison of specimens is desirable. 

Vomerine hand of teeth interrupted, 

Caljlichrous NOTATUS, sp. IIOV, 

D.4. P.i. V.8. C. 17. 

Length of head of caudal height of body of the total length. 

Eyes nearly lateral, situated opposite the angle of the mouth. 
Diameter of length of head, diameter from end of snout, 
2:1 ^li^J-nieters apart. 

Nape not elevated. Width of head nearly equals its length, and 
is more than its height. 

Cleft of mouth equals half its gape. Lower jaw moderately pro¬ 
minent. Maxillary cirri reach to the centre of the total length of 
the fish; the mandibular arise opposite the angle of the mouth, and 
are slightly longer than one diameter of the orbit. 

Teeth villiform in the jaws; those on the vomer in two distinct 
patches. 

Fim. Dorsal fin small, arising a little in advance of tlie ventraLs. 
Pectoral spine slightly denticulated towards its extremity; it is as 
long as the postorbital portion of the head. A notch exists between 
the end of the anal and the caudal; the latter with deep sharp lobes, 
the upper being the longest. 

Colours. Silvery, with a deep black round spot on the lateral line 
some distance above the middle of the pectoral fin. 

liab. Rivers of Burma. Many specimens, up to 4 inches in length. 

Cauwciirous nigE'Escens, sp. nov. 

B. xvi. I). 5. P, 1/13. V. 9. A. C, 17. 

Length of head 1,. of pectoral of caudal L height of body 4 of 
the totallength. , ■ o j 
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Eyes situated opposite the angle of the mouth, a portion being 
on the lower surface of the head. Diameter | of length of head, 

IY diameter from end of snout, 2 diameters apart. 

Nape of neck elevated. The width of the head equals its length 
without the snout, and is the same as its height. 

Gape of mouth wide, cleft equals half its gape; lower jaw strongly 
prominent. Maxillary cirri reach as far as the posterior margin 
of the orbit; mandibular pair opposite the angle of the mouth and 
minute. 

Teeth villiform in both jaws, and in an interrupted band on the 
vomer. 

Fms. Dorsal arises above the ventrals. Pectoral spine weak, 
entire, as long as the head without the snout. Anal reaches the 
base of the caudal, but is separated from it by a notch. Caudal 
deeply forked. 

Colours. Silvery, spotted all over with tine black dots, giving it a 
dark cloudy appearance. A black finger-mark on the side above the 
base of the pectoral fin. Caudal lobes with black tips. 

Hah. Throughout the branches of the Irrawaddi, in the Pegu 
and Sittoung rivers. 

Out of many specimens, the largest was 6-^ inches long. In one 
the mandibular cirri were absent, but it was evidently the same 
species. 

The Pseudeutro 2 nits taa/cree, Sykes, or the P. longimanus, Gun¬ 
ther, is tolerably abundant in the Irrawaddi and its branches—as is 
also the P. goongioaree, Sykes, or Eiitrojdas vnacy'ophtkalmuSi Blyth. 
The former has been fully described by Dr. Gimiher (Catalogue of 
Fishes, vol. v. p. 60); the latter has still some points which require 
investigation, although it is doubtless Bagrus e.todo7i, C. & Y. 

PSEUDEUTROFIUS GOONGWAREE, Sjkes. 

D. llO- P-1/8. V. 8. A. 46-54. C. 17. 

Length of head nearly -i, of pectoral L, of caudal height of body 
nearly ^ of the total length. 

Eyes behind the cleft of the mouth, and partly on the lower sur¬ 
face of the head. Diameter ^ of length of head, 11 diameter from 
end of snout, 2^ diameters apart. 

Eostrai cirri as long as the head; maxillary reaching the anal fin ; 
external mandibular pair slightly the longest, and extending to the 
base of the pectoral fin. The longitudinal furrow on the head 
extends to the base of the occipital process, which is narrow, and of 
nearly equal width throughout. The cleft of the mouth extends half¬ 
way to the orbit; upper jaw slightly the longest, anteriorly rounded. 

Teeth villiform in the lower jaw and over the lower surface of the 
snout, so as to be entirely beyond the lower jaw. Palatine teeth in 
a narrow uninterrupted curved band. 

Fins. Dorsal spine somewhat slender, as long as the head without 
the snout, finely serrated posteriorly. Pectoral spine about the same 
length, stronger, and coarsely denticulated along its whole interna! 
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Biargin. Ycutral smfilij inserted behind the posterior dorsal ray. 
Caudal forked. 

Colou?'s, Silvery? darkest above; a small black spot at base of the 
dorsal fin. 

Hab. The Irrawaddi and its branches, grovring to 8 or 10 inches 
in length. It is very common. 

PSEUDEUTROPIUS ACUTIROSTRIS, Sp. IIOV. 

D4|0. P. 1/7. V. 6. A. 2/44. C. 17. 

Length of head of pectoral of caudal i, height of body } of 
the total length. 

Eyes behind cleft of mouth. Diameter nearly of length of head, 
1 diameter from end of snout, diameter apart. 

A considerable rise occurs from the snout to the base of the dorsal 
fin. The upper jaw elongated and pointed, extending some distance 
beyond the lower jaw. 

Upper surface of head slightly rugose; superior longitudinal 
furrow extends to the base of the occipital process, which is narrow, 
I as wide at base as it is long; the triangular bone in front of the 
dorsal fin descends some distance down to meet the occipital process, 
which is emarginate to receive it. Cleft of mouth equals half its 
gape. Maxillary cirri reach the base of the anal fin ; the rostral are 
longer than the head; the two pairs of mandibular, which arise on 
a transverse line, are longer than the head. 

Teeth viliiform in both jaws, that in the upper widest and entirely 
in advance of the lower jaw; in two minute patches on the vomer, 
and of the same character in the palatines, not continuous with those 
on the vomer. 

Fins. Dorsal spine sharp, pointed, entire, as long as the head to 
the angle of the mouth. Ventral arises somewhat behind the dorsal 
fin. Pectoral spine very strong, coarsely denticulated, with about 
ten teeth, as long as the head without the snout. Caudal deeply 
forked. 

Colours, Silvery, a black spot on occiput; a black base to t!ie 
dorsal fin. 

Bab. Throughout Burma. Barely exceeds 4 inches in length. 

ArIUS BUEMANICUS, Sp. UOV, 

B.vi. D.^|o. P. 4 A.. C. 15. 

Length of head f, of pectoral of caudal -J- of the total lengtlL 
Height of head nearly J, of body of dorsal fin I- of the total length, 

F^es, Diameter I* of length of head, 2 |- diameters from end of 
snout, 1 ^ diameter apart. 

Head depressed; body elongated and compressed. 

Snout spatulate; upper jaw longest. Maxillary cirri reach the 
base (or middle in the immature) of the pectoral fin ; the external 
mandibular are nearly as long, the internal slightly shorter. The 
longitudinal furrow on the summit of the head does not extend so 
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far as the base of the occipital process, which is keeled, its length 
being equal to the breadth of its base. There is no interneural 
shield ill the occipital region. 

Teeth viliiform in the jaws and palate j on the latter in a narrow 
band. 

Fins. Dorsal spine strong, serrated on both sides, and equal to 
half the head in length. Pectoral spine of equal length, but stronger; 
it is likewise serrated on both sides. Base of adipose dorsal short; 
it commences slightly posterior to the origin of the anal. Caudal 
deeply forked. 

Lateral line at first descends ; opposite the centre of the base of 
the caudal it divides into two branches—one going to the upper, 
the other to the lower lobe. 

Colours. Purplish along the back, silvery white on the abdomen. 
Dorsal fin stained posteriorly with black. 

This fish has a general resemblance to Macrones aor. 

Had. Irrawaddi, Bassein district, and Salwein in the Tenasserim 
provinces. 

Barbus malabaricus, Jerdon, Madras Journ. Lit, & Sc. 1849, 
p. 312? 

B.iii. D. 2 / 9 . P.17. V. 9. A. 2/5. C.17. L.l. 23. L.tr.syd. 

Length of head from ^ to f, of caudal height of body f of the 
total length. 

Etjes. Diameter ^ of length of head, diameter from end of 
snout, 2 ^ diameters apart. 

Mouth antero-inferior, without enlarged lips. 

Barbels four and long, the rostral extending to beneath the middle 
of the eye, the maxillary to opposite its posterior margin. Dpper 
surface of head flat. 

Fins, Dorsal spine strong, smooth, and as long as the head with¬ 
out the snout; it arises midway between the snout and the base of 
the caudal fin. 

Seales. Two and a half rows between the lateral line and the base 
of the ventral fin. 

Hah. One specimen from Akyab, another from Moulmein, to 
11 inches long. 

This appears to be probably Dr. Jerdon’s fish, which did not 
find a place in my * Fishes of Malabar,’ because it was stated to be 
found ^‘only in mountain-streams in Malabar,” whilst my descrip¬ 
tions extended to those captured inland as far only as the western 
ghawts, or to the foot of the Malabar hills. 

Barbus m^cleluandx, sp. nov. 

B.iii D. 2 / 8 . P.14. ¥.9. A. 2/5. C. 19. L.L25. L.tr.5/6. 

Length of head I-, of caudal height of body ^ of the total length. 

Eyes. Diameter nearly of length of head, 1 diameter from end 
of snout, 11 diameter apart, 

Barbels absent. Mouth small. 
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Teeth pharyngeal, crooked, 5, 3, 2/2, 3, 5. 

Fins. Dorsal fin commences midway between snout and base of 
caudal, which latter is lunate. Dorsal spine not so strongly serrated 
as in B. ticto^ H. B., whilst the teeth are somewhat irregular in 
their direction. 

Lateral line complete to the base of the caudal. Three and a half 
rows of scales between it and the base of the ventral fin. 

Scales scarcely striated, usually smooth. 

Colours. Silvery; a black mark ou the lateral line about the third 
scale, and a deep-black mark above and also a little behind the pos¬ 
terior extremity of the anal fin; it extends superiorl}^ almost to the 
back, and is yellow anteriorly. Fins orange, with no black marks. 

This species bears a strong resemblance to the B. tictoj IL B., 
which it appears to supersede in Eastern Burma. But it is distin¬ 
guished by a complete instead of incomplete lateral line, and its body 
is not so compressed; its dorsal spine and colouring also differ. 

Eah. Six specimens from Pegu, and fifteen from Moulmcin, up 
to 4 inches in length. 

Bariliits nigrofasciatus, sp. nov. 

B.iii. D.2/7. P.15. Y. 7. A. 2/11. C. 19. L.L30. L.tr.7. 

Length of head -fj, of caudal nearly height of body | of the 
total length. 

Eyes, Diameter nearly -h of length of head, | of a diameter from 
end of snout, 1 diameter apart. 

Only the maxillary barbels are perceptible; they are very fine, 
and reach as far as the middle of the orbit. Lower jaw prominent. 

Fins, Dorsal is situated over the first portion of the anal, and 
midway between the posterior extremity of the orbit and the base of 
the caudal fin. Caudal lunated. 

Lateral line absent. 

Colours. Y^ty similar to B. rerio, H. B. A dark band passes 
along the side of the body, and a second dotted black line below it. 
Dorsal and anal spotted with black in lines. In some specimens the 
body is intensely blue. 

^ Hah. Pegu and Moulmein. It seems to be only a minute spe¬ 
cies ; out of twenty specimens none exceeded of an inch in length. 

Ofsariijs gxjttatus, sp, nov. 

B.iii. D.2/7. P.i5. V.9. A.3/11. C.i7. L.L44, L.tr.9/5. 

Length of head of caudal |, height of body of dorsal fin A 
of the total length. 

Eyes, “Diameter nearly of length of head, i| diameter from end 
oi snout and apart. 

Cleft of mouth very deep, extending nearly one diameter behind 
the orbit, A strong knob on the inner side of the symphysis of the 
lower jaw. Suborbitais very broad, more especially the last, which 
IS nearly behind the vertical from the posterior margin of the orbit. 

Iins. Dorsal arises midway between the posterior extremity of 
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the orhit and the base of the caudal, being opposite the interspace 
between the ventral and anal tins. Pectoral nearly reaches ventral. 
Caudal forked, lower lobe slightly the longest. 

Scales strongly lineated. Two and a half rows between the lateral 
line and the base of tbe anal fin. 

Colours. Silvery, shot with purple; two rows of blue spots along 
the side. Lower caudal lobe orange, with a dark margin along its 
upper half. 

Hab. Irrawaddi, from Prome to Mandalay ; very common. Spe¬ 
cimens obtained up to 7 inches in length. 

Danio stoliczk^, sp. nov. 

B.iii. D.2/7. P.13. V. 7. A. 2/13. C. 19. L.L33. L. tr. 5i/3. 

Length of head nearly of caudal height of body from | to ^ 
of the total length. 

lE^es. Diameter ^ of length of head, | of a diameter from end of 
snout. 

Body moderately compressed. 

Maxillary barbels reach beyond the base of the pectoral fin; ros¬ 
tral barbels as far as the posterior margin of the orbit. Lower jaw 
anterior. Cleft of mouth very oblique, extending halfway to below 
the orbit. 

Fins. Dorsal commences midway between the end of the head and 
the base of the caudal, and slightly in advance of the anal. Caudal 
lunate. 

Scales. A single row along the base of the anal fin. One and a 
half row between the lateral line and the base of the ventral. 

Colours. Greenish superiorly; a scarlet band commences from 
below the base of the dorsal fin, it gradually widens and is continued 
to the centre of the base of the caudal, it has a black lower edging. 
Dorsal edged with red. ilnal with a yellow stripe along its centre. 

Hah. Moulmein, in tanks and streams. Upwards of 100 taken, 
up to 2 inches in length. 

I have named this species after Dr. Stoliezka, who personally 
captured the first three which were obtained, 

Danio spinosus, sp. nov. 

B.iii. D.^. P.13. V.7. A.3/17. C. 19. L.1.52. L.tr.15/4. 

Lengtl) of head of caudal height of body I- of the total length. 

H^es. Diameter'f of length of head, 1 diameter from end of snout 
and apart. 

Body strongly compressed; a slight concavity in dorsal profile 
over the occiput. 

Barbels absent. Lower jaw prominent, having a strong hook, 
whilst there is an emargination to receive it in the upper jaw. In 
the adult there is rather a sharp sjune pointing forwards above the 
anterior superior margin of the orbit, and a second, broader and not 
so sharp, before the centre of the anterior orbital margin. In the 
immature both these spines are equally sharp. 
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Fins, The dorsal arises midway betv^ecii the posterior extremity 
of the orbit and the base of the caudal. The anal commences under 
the anterior third of the dorsal. Caudal lunate. 

Scales. Three and a half rows between the lateral line and the 
base of the ventral fin. 

Colours. Silvery, with a badly defined lateral band, and sonic 
vertical yellow lines in the anterior half of the body. Dorsal and 
anal greyish, with reddish margins anteriorly. In the immature 
there is a dark humeral spot, and a steel-blue lateral band goes to 
the centre of the caudal fin; in its last half it has a scarlet stripe 
along its centre. 

Ilab. A tank near Pegu. Four specimens captured, from to 
4 inches in length. 

Chela sladoni, sp. nov. 

B.iii, D.2/8. P.ll. V. 8. A.2/19. C.21. L.l.bB. L.tr. 10/8. 

Length of head -Jr, of caudal I-, height of body | of the total length. 

Eyes. Diameter f of length of head, | of a diameter from end of 
snout. 

Posterior extremity of the maxilla reaches to beneath the anterior 
third of the orbit. The suborbital ring of bones is half as deep as 
the diameter of the orbit. 

Teeth pharyngeal, crooked, 5, 4, 2/2, 4, 5. 

Fins. Dorsal commences opposite the anal; lower lobe of caudal 
the longest. Edge of thorax rounded; the serrated, abdominal 
margin commences opposite the base of the pectoral fin. 

Colours. Silvery ; caudal black-edged. 

Ilab. Irrawaddi, as high as Mandalay. Very common. 

Chatoessus modestus, sp. nov. 

D. 3/13. P, 16. V. 8. A. 3/25. C. 21. L. 1. 47. L. tr. 17. 

Length of bead I-, of pectoral -J-, of caudal nearly | of the total 
length. Height of head of body of dorsal fio J of the total 
length. 

Eyes. Diameter of length of head, | of a diameter from end of 
snout, I diameter apart. 

Body strongly compressed; profile above the head slightly concave, 
then a great rise to the base of the dorsal fin. Abdomioal profile 
equally convex. 

Mouth transverse; snout moderately projecting over the lower 
jaw. The posterior extremity of the upper jaw is opposite the 
centre of the anterior margin of the orbit. 

Fins. Dorsal fin arises slightly nearer to the snout than to the 
base of the caudal fin; its last ray is not prolonged. 

Scales regularly arranged; eighteen serrations anterior to tlm 
ventral fin, and eleven posterior to it. 

Coloration uinform. 

Hah. Along the Bassein lUver as high as the Een-gay-gyee Lake. 
Many specimens were taken, up to 51- inches in lengtk 
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Clupea variegata, sp. nov. 

D. 2/13. P. 17. V. 8. A. 3/26. C. 17. L. L 90. 

Length of head f, of pectoral -i-, of caudal ^ of the total length. 
Height of body -J- of the total length. 

Eyes with broad adipose margins. Diameter | of length of head, 
f of a diameter from end of snout, above 1 diameter apart. 

Abdominal profile more convex than the dorsal. 

Jaws of about equal length; the posterior extremity of the maxilla 
extends to beneath the centre of the orbit. Opercles smooth. 

Teeth on tongue; none on jaws, vomer, or palatines. 

Fms, Dorsal commences rather nearer to the snout than to the 
base of the caudal. Ventrals situated opposite the commencement of 
the dorsal fin. Anal in the posterior third of the distance between 
the posterior margin of the orbit and the base of the caudal fin. 

Scales regularly arranged behind a line from the opercles to the 
base of the anal fin, anterior to which they are very irregular. 
Along the back to the base of the dorsal fin the scales of the two sides 
meet, so as to form a sort of line somewhat resembling a lateral 
line in appearance. Serrated scales commence under the middle of 
the pectoral; ten are posterior to the ventral fin, and ten anterior 
to it. 

Colours. Silvery glossed with gold. A dark humeral spot. A 
row of about eighteen bars passes across the back and descends a 
short way over the sides. Dorsal fin with a black band in the lower 
portion of its posterior half. End of tail tipped with black. 

Ilab. Irrawaddi and its branches. Many specimens procured, up 
to 7 inches in length. 

Pellona seabeni, sp. nov. 

D. P. 11. V. 7. A. ~. C. 21. L. 1. 48. L. tr. 10. 

Length of head | of length of body, and equal to its height. 

Eyes with wide adipose lids. Diameter | of length of head, 
i diameter from end of snout. 

Ridges on the head slightly diverge posteriorly. Lower jaw very 
prominent. 

Fms. First two dorsal rays in advance of anal, the remainder of 
tlie fin over it j it arises midway between the base of the caudal and 
the posterior extremity of the opercle. Pectoral reaches to nearly 
the end of the ventral, which is small. Caudal forked. Twenty 
spinate scales exist on the abdominal profile anterior to the ventral 
fins, and eleven posterior to them. 

Colours. Silvery; opercles golden. Caudal edged with black. 

Specimens up to 7 inches from the Irrawaddi, at Mandalay. 

I have named the species after Major Siaden, Political Resident 
at the court of the King of Burma, who greatly assisted roe in col¬ 
lecting specimens, as well as in acquiring information on the fishes of 
that mismanaged but magnificent country. 
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4. Descriptions of Eight New Species of HeJicidre from the 
Western Pacific Islands. By George French Angas^ 

C.M.Z.S,, F.L.S., F.R.G.S., &c. 

(Plate XLVIII.) 

Helix (Corasia) psyche, n. sp. (Plate XLVIII. fig. 1.) 

Shell imperforate, depressed, thin, obliquely irregularly plicately 
striated, pellucid, white, covered with a yellowish-brown shining 
epidermis; spire scarcely elevated, obtuse at the apex; whorls 3, 
flatly convex, margined at the sutures, the last not descending, pro¬ 
minently keeled at the periphery, flattened above and ventricose 
below; columellar margin arcuately descending, narrowly excavated, 
sharp within; aperture large, oblique, subovate; peristome not con¬ 
tinuous, white, slightly reflected, the upper margin nearly straight, 
not flexuous. 

Biam. maj, 13, min. 9, alt, 7 lines. 

Ilab. New Georgia, Solomon group. 

This species, which I have received from Dr. James Cox of Sydney, 
New South Wales, is somewhat intermediate between E. aphrodite, 
Pfr., and E, purchasi, Pfr. It differs from the former in being 
much flattened above and very ventricose below, and especially in 
the form and amplitude of the aperture, and from the latter in tex¬ 
ture, form of spire, colour, and size. Dr. Pfeiffer erroneously gives 
New Caledonia as the habitat of E. aphrodite ; its correct locality 
is San Cbristoval, Solomon Islands. E, purchasi comes from the 
Admiralty Islands. 

Helix (Geotrochus) adonis, n. sp. (Plate XLVIII. fig. 4.) 

Shell narrowly perforate, ovately conical, thin, obliquely sculp¬ 
tured with very fine irregular raised striae, rich orange-yellow colour 
throughout; spire conoidal; whorls 61, slightly convex, iiarrowlv 
margined at the suture, the last angled at the periphery and flattened 
at the base; aperture rhomboidally oval, margins united by a tlun 
callus, the right expanded and subreflected, the basal slightly re- 
flexed, forming an obtuse angle with the columella, wliicli descends 
vertically and is callously reflected over the perforation. 

Diara. maj. 10, min. 8^, alt. 13 lines. 

Eab, Bougainville Island, Solomon group (Brader). 

This delicately orange-coloured species is intermediate in form 
between E, meta,, Pfr,, and E, gaertneriana, Pfr, 

Helix (Geotrochus) ciERULEscENs, n. sp. (Plate XLVIII. 
fig. 6.) 

Shell subperforate, conoidal, thin, obliquely striated and the lower 
whorls decussated by irregular undulating striae, bluish grey, with 
darker bands of the same colour, changing into pale yellowish olive 
above and at the base, the apical whorls being dark chestnut, and 
with a flesh-coloured band immediately bciow^ the suture, and a 
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similar one at the periphery with a narrow dark chestnut line in the 
middle; spire conical, rather obtuse at the apex ; whorls 4^p slightly 
convex, the last descending in front, angled at the periphery; aper- 
ture diagonal, sublunar; peristome white, margins converging, the 
right scarcely flexuous, expanded, the basal one arcuate, reSexed. 

Diam. maj. 9, min. 8, alt. 8^ lines. 

Hab. Guadalcanal* Island, Solomon group. 

Helix (Geotrochus) beidamia, ii. sp. (Plate XLVIII. fig. 3.) 

Shell perforate, turbinate, rather solid, shining, obscurely obliquely 
striated, yellowish olive, gradually becoming purple towards the apex, 
with an opaque white band joining the suture below; spire convexly 
conical; wdiorls 61-, convex, attenuated at the upper part, the last 
non-descending, slightly angled at the periphery and a little flat¬ 
tened at the base; aperture diagonal, subovate; peristome purplish 
black, refiexed, right margin flexuous, excavated behind, columellar 
margin curved, sloping, and broadly covering the perforation. 

Diam. maj. 11, min. 10, alt. 14 lines. 

Ilah, Ysabel Island, Solomon Group. 

In form this species nearly approaches H. acmella^ Pfr.; but the 
spire is more turbinate and peculiarly contracted towards the apex, 
the last whorl is less convex, and the outer lip more flexuous. The 
painting, moreover, is entirely different, and uniform in all the spe¬ 
cimens that have come under my notice. 

Helix (Geotrochxjs) hargreavesi, n. sp. (Plate XLVIIL 

%. 2 .) 

Shell imperforate, turbinate, rather solid, obliquely faintly striated, 
creamy wliite sprinkled here and there with small purplish semi- 
pellucid spots, and ornamented with a narrow suffused chestnut band 
above and below the suture and a broader one at the periphery; 
spire turbinate, apex very slightly obtuse; whorls 6, a little convex, 
the last abruptly descending, convex below, with a broad suffused 
chestnut band in the middle ; aperture very oblique, truncately oval; 
peristome black, thickened, the right margin very slightly expanded 
and sinuous, the columellar margin a little refiexed, obliquely de¬ 
scending, spread over the body-whorl, and furnished within with a 
long straight callus. 

Diam. maj. 12, min. 10, alt. 10^ lines. 

llah, Bougainville and Shortland’s Islands, Solomon group 
{Brazier). 

Varieties of this species occur in which the chestnut bands are 
wanting. 

Helix (Geotroceus) heemione, n. sp. (Plate XLVIII. fig. 5.) 

Shell perforate, ovately conical, rather thin, very finely obliquely 
striated, purplish black, with a pale straw-coloured band below the 
periphery of the last whorl, and sometimes with a second band 
lietween the periphery and the suture; spire conical, apex rather 
obtuse; whorls 6|-, a little convex, the last angled at the periphery, 
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and slightly convex at the base; aperture diagonal, rhomboidal-ovate ; 
peristome white, right margin expanded, basal margin redexed; 
columella snbvertical, and triangularly expanded over the perforation. 

Diara. maj. 9, min. 8, alt, 11 lines. 

Mab. Bougainville Island, Solomon group (Brazier), 

A very pretty species, distinguishable from the black variety of 
H. metcif Pfr., by its invariably smaller size, by the presence of the 
straw-coloured band below the keel instead of next the suture, and by 
the last whorl being more distinctly keeled and less convex beneath. 

Helix (Rhvtida) boydi, n. sp. (Plate XLVIIL fig. 8.) 

Shell widely and perspectively umbilicated, discoidai, moderately 
solid, shilling, closely plicately striated, olive-brown, ornamented 
with numerous dark browm, irregular, more or less interrupted 
stripes; spire almost flat; whorls 6, slightly convex, regularly in- 
creasing, the last rounded and a little descending ; aperture diagonal, 
roundly lunate; peristome simple, not expanded, margins approxi¬ 
mating. 

Diam, maj. 14, min. 11, alt. 5 lines. 

Hab. Recherche Island, San Christoval, Solomon group. 

I dedicate this fine shell to the memory of the late Benjamin 
Boyd, Esq., who visited the Solomon Islands in his yacht 'The 
Wanderer,’ and was murdered by the natives whilst pigeon-shooting 
at Guadaicanar. 

Helix (Trochomorpha) fessonia, n. sp. (Plate XLVIIL 
7.) 

Shell narrowly umbilicated, trochiform, thin, closely irregularly 
plicately striated, light brown, ornamented here and there with paler 
diaphanous irregularly interrupted stripes; spire rather convexly 
conical, apex somewhat obtuse, sutures with a narrow distinct pale 
thread-like margin; whorls 6, a little convex, the last not descench 
ing, with an acute white keel, flattened below, pale born-colour, 
with a narrow rufous band next the keel; aperture diagonal, trun- 
cately oval; peristome not continuous, the right margin arcuate, 
simple, the coiumellar margin a little thickened and slightly redexed, 
not covering the umbilicus. 

Diam. maj. 4|, min, 4|, alt. 3 lines. 

Hab. Kantavu, Fiji Islands, on trees (Brazier). 


5. On the Breeding of Birds in the Gardens of the Zoological 
Society of London during the past Twenty Years. By 
P. L. ScLATBE, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S., Secretary to the 

Society. 


.1 December last I had the honour of submittine: to 

the Meeting a list of the species of Mammals that had bred in the 
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Society’s Gardens during the previous twenty yearsTo this I now 
beg leave to add a list of the birds that have produced living young 
in the Society’s Gardens during the same period, drawn up in a 
corresponding manner. 

The first Table contains the names of the species of this class that 
have bred in the Gardens from the 1st of January 1848 to the 31st 
of December 1868, arranged according to the last edition of the List 
of Vertebrates, and the number of instances in which each species 
has produced living young during this period. 

The second Table gives the total number of species that have bred 
in each order of Birds, and the corresponding number of species of 
the same order enumerated in the List of Vertebrates. A compa¬ 
rison of these two columns will give some approximate idea of the 
comparative frequency of breeding hi captivity in the different orders 
of this class of animals. 

Table I. 


I, Passeres. 


1. Song-thrush . 

2. Blackbird . 

3. Pied Wagtail. 

4. Spot-sided Pinch . 

5. Eufous-necked Weaverbird . 

6. Black-crestod Cardinal. 

7. Cardinal Grosbeak . 


Tiirrlns musims . 

- menda . 

Moiacilla yarrelH . 

Amadim latdmtii . 

Hyphantomis textor . 

Gtthernafnx cmtatella 
Cnrdinalis virymia7ia .. 


Ill PilEnENSOUES. 


1.. Undulated Grass-parrakeet. 

2, Turquoisine Parrakeet. 

3. Elegant Parrakeet. 


4. Crested Ground-parrakeet 
f). Blood-ruinpod Parrakeet... 


Mehypsitfacus nndidatus ... 

Euphe-yna pidchella . 

- ekgans . 

Calopsifta mmdiollandUe 
Psiphotuif hmmatonotits ... 


IV. Accipitkes. 

1. Black Kite...’ iiigei '.... 

2. Great Eagle-owl . \Bidioimmmm 


V. CoLmm.E. 


1. iVaked-eyed Pigeon . 

. Wliito-crowned Pigeon. 

, Triangular-spotted Pigeon 

. Cambayan Turtledove . 

. Vinaceous Turtledove ...... 

. Barbary Turtledove . 

. Dwarf Turtledove.. 

. Zenaida Dove... 

. Barred Dove. 


Colimha gyninophfJutlrm , 

- kucocephaUi . 

- guima ... 

Turtur micgaUn&h ....... 

- uimeeus . 

- risorius .. 

- humilis .. 

Zenaida aynabUis . 

\ Geopelia stnatci- . 


No. of instances 

■NTct of 

of breeding in 
each fipecies 

ditto in 

during the 

1 years 1848-68. 

order. 

1 


1 


3 


1 


1 3 


1 


1 

11 


3 


13 1 


5 i 


G 


1 

28 


3 


1 

4 


6 


4 


2 


! 13 

OQ 


, JtQ 

2 


2 


17 


2 



Proc. Zool Socr 


See P. Z. S. 1868, p. G23. 
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10. Red Ground-dove.. 

11. Mountain-witch Ground-dove... 

13. Crested Pigeon . 

13. Bronze-wing Pigeon. 

14. Harlequin Bronze-wing . 

15. Wonga-wonga Pigeon . 

If), Bartlett’s Pigeon . 

17. Nicobar Pigeon... 

18. Crowned Pigeon . 

19. Yictoria Crowned Pigeon. 


Geotrygon Montana 

-- ^yhatica . 

Ocyphaps .. 

l^haps chalcoptem ... 

- histrionica ... 

Lmconavcia picafa 
Vhlogmnas o'inigcra 
Calmnas nicoharica 
Gonra eoronata ,.. 
- victoricB . 


TI. GALLIN.E. 


No. of instances 
of breeding in 
cacii npecit'S 
durinj;;; the 
years 18 -J 8 - 6 S. 


[) 

1 

23 

17 

1 

3 

6 

5 

5 

3 


1. Pintailed Sand-grouse .. 
3. Capercailzie . 

3. Cape Prancolin. 

4. Red-legged Partridge .. 

If. Australian Quail . 

6. Californian Colin. 

7. Impeyan Pheasant . 

8. Pallas’s Eared Pheasant 
0. Ring-necked Pbeasant .. 

10. Japanese Pheasant . 

11. Soemmering’s Pheasant.. 

12. Reeves’s Pheasant. 

13. Cheer Pheasant. 

14. Gold Pheasant . 

15. Siamese Pheasant. 

K), Swinhoe’s Pheasant . 

17. Silver Pheasant. 

18. Lineated Pheasant. 

19. Purple Kaleege. 

20. Black-backed Kaleege .. 

21. White-crested Kaleege .. 

22. Sonnerat’s Jungle-fowl.. 

23. Biuikiva Jungle-fowl. 

24. Horned Tragopan. 

25. Black-winged Peafowl .. 

26. Javan Peafowl . 

27. Peacock Pheasant. 

3S. Ocellated Turkey . 

29. Brush Turkey . 

30. Variegated Hemipode .. 

; 31. Rufous Tinamoii . 


JPferocles alehata . 

Tetrao nrogaUus .. 

FrancoHnus cagyensis .... 

Caccabis rufa . 

Synoac'us australis ..... 

Calflpcpla californica .... 
Lophopkorus mpeyams , 
Cfossoptilon auritimi .... 

FJiasiamis torquatus ... 

- mrdcolor . 

- smiinerringi . 

- reevesii ... 

- waUickii . 

Thaumalea pkta . 

Eiiplocamusprcelatm .... 

- sininkoii ... 

- nycthemems . 

- lineatns . 

- Iiorsfichli . 

- mehnotus . 

- albicrisfatiis .... 

Gallus somiemtii . 

- bankiva . 

Ceriord is satyr a .... 

Pavo nigripennis . 

- muHcm . 

Tolypleciron chlnquis . 

Melmgris occUata . 

Talegalla lathami . 

Turnix variii-B ... 

Ehynchotus nifescem .... 


Til, Struthiones. 


1. Common Rhea . 

2. Cassowary.. 

3. Bennetils Cassowary 

4 Emu ... 


Ekeaammeana .. 

Oasriariits galeatit-s . 

-- bennettii . 

Bromms novcs^hollandi(s, 


1 

6 

4 
1 
1 

10 

33 

2 

20 

10 

3 

5 
18 

2 

1 

4 
7 

7 

19 

19 

13 

9 
2 
q 
1 
3 
2 
1 

10 
I 

8 


4 

2 

3 

2 


Till. GealljE. 


1 1. Mantehurian Crane . 

Grm mmiignma 
- em&rea ..... 

2. Common Crane.' 

3. Sun-bittern .... 

Fkrypyga helm 
Fulica cHstata .,. 

4. Crested Coot.. 




3 

1 

6 

1 


No. of 
ditto in 
each 
order. 


143 


230 


11 
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Koi of instances 
of breeding in 
each species 
dui’ing the 
years 1848-63. 

ISo. of 
ditto in 
each 
order. 

5. Scarlet Ibis ... 

Ib is fvhra .. 

1 


0. WMte Ibis... 

- alba ...,... 

1 





13 

X. Anseres. 



1. Cereopsis (rnoae.. 

Oereopsis nov<s~b,olland?.t7> _ . 

8 


2. Wild Goose .. 

Anser ferus .... 

4 


3. Chinese Goose ... 

- ei/anoides .. 

1 


4. Barnacle Goose. 

Bernicla leiicopsis ... 

1 


5. Upland Goose . 

€hloephaaa 'inaaellanioa . 

4 


6. Ashv-lieaded Goose . 

- fodioc&pmla ............ 

13 


7. Biuddy-lieaded Gonae . 

- 'nthidieej^R ... 

S 


8. Sandvc^ich-Talfnid Goose. 

- sandvieensis _,. 

11 


9. Egv]t)tian Goose. 

Chenalopeoc (sqvptiaca .. 

2 


10. Black-necked Swan .. 

C;^^7m$ oiigrieollis. _-... 

8 


11. Black Swan . . .. 

- aimf.us „ 

14 


12. Common Sheldrake . 

Tadarna vulj^ansef .. 

1 


13. Buddy Sheldrake .... 

- fui'ila ... 

7 



-.. „ __ 

i 1 


15. Varieg'ated Sheldrake . 

- variegata . 

3 


IG. Suramer Duck . 

Aix sponsa ... 

20 


17. Mandarin Duck. 

— qaleriGulata . 

13 


18. Bahama Duck . 

Pxcilo7ietta bahamensis . 

19 


19. Bed-billed Duck . 

- &y‘7jthTOTh/fj%cha . 

4 


20. Dusky Duck . 

Anas ooscwa . 

19 


21. Yellow-hilled Dock ... 

- xwiit}w7'h}}nclia. .. 

4 


22. ^Australian Wild Duck 

- siipermwsa .... 

1 


23. Gadwall. 

- strepera ... 

14 


24. Common Teal ... 

QimfgueduJa qrecca .. 

7 


25. Geir^>'eney , , , ,,,. 

- cirda ... 

2 


2G. Shoveller... 

Spatula clgpeata . 

7 


27. Tufted Duck. 

Fuligula crisiaia ... 

21 


28. Castaneous Duck . 

Hgrcca leucopkthahna . 

6 


29. Eider Duck . 

SoM&ieria mollissinia . 

2 


30. TTerring'^.g'iin . ... 

Larus argentatus ... 









231 


Table II. 



No. of 
species 1 
in list. 

No. of 
breeding 
species. 

Proportion 
of breeding 
.spceie.s to 
total number, 

I, Passeres.. 

178 ! 

7 

1 in 25*4 

II, PicariiB . 

25 



Ill, Preliei^sorea ... 

no 

5 

1 in 22’0 

lY. Accipitre.s .... . 

94 

2 

1 in 47*0 

V. Golumbie . 

51 

19 

lin 2*6 

Vl. Galiinac ..... 

S3 

31 

1 in 2'7 

VII. StrutMones... 

7 

4 

lin 1*7 

VIII. Grallje ... 

57 

6 1 

1 in 9*0 

IX. Herodiones. 

35 



X. Anseres . 

80 

30 i 

lin 2*6 


720 i 

108 

1 in 6'6 
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MR. R. B. SHARPE ON A NEW KINGFISHER, [DeC. 9 , 


6. On a new Kinglislier belonging to tlie Genus Tamjsiptera. 

By R. B. Sharpe. 

Wliile on a recent visit to Paris, Mr. D. G*. Elliot, F-Z.S., saw, 
ill the bands of M. Jules Verreaux, what appeared to him to be an 
undescrihed species of Tanysiptera. The specimen in question was 
the property of Count Turati of Milan, and had been sent to M. 
Verreaux for mounting. The latter gentleman, with his usual cour 
tesy, permitted Mr. Elliot to bring the bird to England for my in¬ 
spection, I certainly know of no known species for which it could 
be taken, and therefore do not hesitate to describe it, and propose 
to call it Ta7iysiptera ellioiiy after my friend Mr. Elliot, as a slight 
tribute of my admiration for his talents as an ornithologist. 

Tanysiptera ellioti, sp. nov. 

Supra saturate ultramarma: capite foto cim tectricibm alarum 
superioribus Utissime cyauels: dorso postico emu uropygio et 
rectricibus omnibus pxirissime albis : recfricibus duabm mediis 
handspatulatisy apice ta7itumpaulo dilatatis: suhtus pure alba, 
tihiisultramarims; hypochovidnis striis idti'amarmis lougitudu 
naliter 7iotatis. 

Head uniform brilliant cobalt; cheeks, ear-coverts, and the whole 
of the back rich ultramarine; lesser and least coverts brilliant cobalt, 
the second series bright ultramarine, the cubital and primary coverts 
ultramarine, uniform with the back ; quills entirely black, the outer 
web broadly washed with deep ultramarine; lower part of the back, 
rump, and upper tail-coverts pure white; tail-feathers all pure white,' 
the middle ones with no attenuated end and no perceptible spatula, 
these feathers when observed from a distance and placed on a level 
with the eye having a faint blue lustre; entire under surface white, 
thighs ultramarine, and the flanks longitudinally marked with this 
colour also; bill vermilion; feet olive-brown. Total length 13-5 
inches; of bill from front 1 - 4 , from gape 1*7; wing 4*5 ; tail 4*5 
middle rectxices 8*0 ; tarsus 0 * 5 , middle toe 0*7, hind toe 0*35. *' 

^ Unfortunately we are not aware of the exact habitat of tluj present 
bird. It forms part of the magnificent collection of Count Turati, 
whose generosity in lending me rare and valuable Kinghshej's lias 
before been acknowledged by me. 

Notwithstanding the objections of Professor Schlegcl as to the 
admission of the different 3’anysjjj^erie enumerated by Mr. Wallace 
(P. Z, S. 1863, p* 24), I believe them all to be good species; but I 
have not replied to Professor Schlegel’s article oli the genus Ttmy- 
siptera (Ned. Tydschr. 1866, p. 272), as the learned Professor has 
such ample materials at his command in the Leyden Museum that 
it seems haidly fair to criticise his decisions with the limited ma¬ 
terials we possess in this country. Nevertheless I believe all Mr. 
Wallaces species are good, and the following table will illustrate 
the present condition of the genus Tamjsiptera && acknowledged 
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by me. Of those here eiuimerated I have seen specimens of every 
one except T. riedeli^ which, however, is undoubtedly a very distinct 
species. 


A. Macula dorsaii alba. 

a. Subtus ciimamomina .. 1. T, sylvkt. 

h. Subtus alba. 

a\ Scapuiaribus saturate ultramarinis; tectricibus 
siipracaudalibus cum. recti’icibus cmruleo 
margiiiatis. 2. T. doria. 

V. soapularibus nigris, ultramarino dare lavatis: 
tectricibus supraeaudalibus cum rectricibus 
albis .. 3. T. mbrina. 

B. Macula dorsaii nulla. 

a. Uropygio coccineo ... 4. nym^Jia. 

h, Uropygio albo. 

a\ Cauda baud spatulata.... 5. T. ellioti. 


b\ Cauda spatulata. 

a'\ Genis, regione parotica et collo postico 
nigris. 

a"\ Bectricibus exterioribus nigris, cai- 


ruleo marginatis. 6. T, hyd^ocharis. 

Bectricibus exterioribus albis, cscru- 

leo marginatis. 7. T. ads. 

h'\ Genis, rcgiono parotica et collo postico 
saturate cseruleis. 

rd”. Pileo ultramarino: superciliis cum 
nucha cyaueis: tectricibus cau- 
dalibus postremis nigris .. 8. T. marganth^. 

Z*"'. Pileo coiicolori: tectricibus caudali- 
bus omnino albis, 

Dorso cyaneo maculato . 0. T. nais. 

Borso concolori... 10. 21 galatea. 

Genis, regione parotica et collo postico 
viridi-oyaneis .... 11. 21 riedsU, 


7. Third List of Birds collected at Conchitas^ Argentine 
llepiiblic, by Mr. William H. Hudson, By P. L. S clateRj 
M.A., Pli.D., E.E.S., and Osbert Salvin, M.A., P.L.S. 


A third collection of birds formed by Mr. Hudson at Concliitas 
having been submitted to our examination by the authorities of the 
Smithsonian Institution, we beg leave to communicate the following 
notes on it. 

The collection contains about 260 specimens, referable to ninety- 
two species. Those not included in the two former lists (P. Z. S. 
1SG8, p. 137, and 1869, p. 158), or which require further remarks, 
are the following :— 

1. Parula pitiayumi (VieilL). 

Sylma pitiaymni, Vieill. N. B. xi. p. 276, et E. M. p. 479, ex 
Aaara, no. 109. 

Sylmmla mmsta, Burm. La Plata-Reise, ii. p. 473. 
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Three examples obtained in September 1868, and marked Sum¬ 
mer Tisitor, very rare/* 

2. Stephanophortjs ledcocephalxjs (YieilL); ScL et Salv. 
K Z. S. 1869, p» 161. 

Several skins of this Tanager. 

3. Speemophila ornata (Licht.); Bum. Syst. Ueb. iii. p. 243^ 
et La Plata-Eeise, ii. p, 488. 

Several skins, all males, of tbis Finch. 

4. Gxjbernatrix ceistatella (Vieill.); Burm. i. e, p, 482. 

One skin of this species. 

5. Donacgspiza albifrons (Yieill.); ScL ct Salv. P. Z. 8. 

1869, p. 161. 

Three examples of this bird. 

6. Sycalis chloropsis. Bp.; ScL ct Salv. P. Z. S. 1869, p. 161. 

Two skins of this species. 

7. Xanthosomds flavds (Yieill.) ; Sclater, Cat. A. B. p. 137. 

Tordo cahem amarillay Amra, Apunt. i. p. 299. 

Ten skins of this bird, which is not included by Burmeisier in his 
La Plata list. 

8. AMBLYRHziMPHDS HOLOSERICEDS (Scop.); ScL Ct Salv. P. Z. S. 
1869, p. 161. 

Many examples of this species. 

9. LePTASTHENDRA iEGITHALOIDES (llittL). 

Sijnallaosu (sgithaloidest Burm. Syst. Ueb. ii. p. 469. 

Two examples of this species, which was accidentally termed 
allaxis tilbe&cem in our first list (P. Z. S. 1868, j). 140). 

10. Synallaxis Siuxi, Sclater, Cat. A. B. p. 151. 

Three examples of this Sijnallaxis, which does not apjiear to bo 
iticluded in Burmeister’s list, unless it be ins B, rvjwapillu^ L «.% 
p, 468. 

11. Synadlaxis sdefhdbifera, Burm. P. Z. 8. 1868, p. 636* 

Two immature birds, apparently of tbis new species, recently de¬ 
scribed by Br. Bunneister. 

12 . SyN ALLAXIS, Sp. ? 

One skin, in bad eondition, of a species belonging to the group 
containing B. humicola (KittL), S, orUgnyii, Heich., and B. aregnipm^, 
nobis, P. Z. S. 1869, p. 417. It is marked ‘^very rare.’^ It is 
perhaps B. humicola of Burmeister, 7, c, p. 468, but is decidedly 
distinct from the Chilian bird of that name. 
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13. Phleocryptes striaticeps (Lafr. et D'Orb.); Burm. /. c. 
p. 460. 

Five specimens of this species. 

14. T^nioptera dominicana (Vieill.); Burm. L c. p. 460. 

Four skins of this species, all in female plumage, in which stage 
it is the T(B7iioptera albogrisea of Sclater’s Catalogue {Tyrannus 
albogriseiis of Lesson). Herr. v. Pelzeln has described the female 
dress (Orn. Bras. p. 07); and in SclatePs collection is one of Nat- 
terer’s marked specimens, which agrees with the present birds. The 
male is well figured by Gould as Fluvicola azarcs (ZooL Voy. Beagle, 

iii. pi. X.). 

15. Fluvicola albiventris (Spix); Sclater, Cat. A. B. p. 200. 

Suiriri dofninico, Azara, Apunt. ii. p. 100. 

A single skin of this species is marked “ Summer bird, very rare 
in Buenos Ayres.” Burmeister does not mention it. 

16. Empidagra suiriri (Vieill.) ; Cab. et Hein. Mus. Flein. ii. 
p, 59. 

T^nioptera suiririi Burra. L c. p. 464. 

Elainea albescens, Burm. P. Z. S. 1868, p. 634. 

Three examples of this rather peculiar form, the synonyms of 
which are given by Cabanis and Heine (^. s, c.) at full length. 

17. CoccYzus melanocoryphus (Vieill.) ; Sclater, Cat. A. B. 
p. 323 j Cab. et Hein, Mus. Hein. iv. p. 77. 

(7. seniculuSf Burm. L c, p. 444 (partim). 

Many examples of this widely distributed species. 

18. CoccYZUS ciNEREUS (Vieill.); Cab. et Hein. Mus. Hein. iv. 
p. 77 ; Sclater, P. Z. S. 1864, p. 120; Burm. P. Z. S. 1868, p. 634. 

Many examples of this Cuckoo, which, as Burmeister remarks, 
differs from the typical Coccyzi in having a nearly square tail. Coc- 
cyzus pumilus, Strickland, from Trinidad, Venezuela, and New Gra¬ 
nada, is of the same form. 

19. Leptoptila chalcauchenia, Salvador!, MS. 

Faloma parda tapadas roscas, Azara, Apunt. iii. p. 12. no, 320. 

Feristera jamaicensis, Hartl. Ind. Az. p. 20. 

Peristera frontalis, Burm. L c. p. 497. 

Several examples of this Pigeon, of which the only specimen that 
has previously occurred to us was received from Dr. Salvador! for 
examination with the above MS. name. 

It is nearest to L, hrasiliensis, but larger in size, has a shorter 
bill, is rather whiter on the throat, and has the hack of the neck 
almost entirely bronzy green, with but a very slight purplish tinge. 
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20. POLYBORUS THARUS (MoL). ' 

P. vuIgariSi Burm. L e. p. 434. 

Three examples. 

21. Urubitinga meridionalis (Lath.). 

Three examples. 

22. Buteo albicabdatus, YicilL, ex Azara, uo. 10. 

B. pterodes, Ternm. 

A young birdj probably referable to this vSpccies. 

23. Asturina pucherani, Verr.; Scl. et Stilv. Ex. Oni. p. 177, 
t. 80. 

Four skins, none of them quite mature. 

24. Otus americanus (Gm.). 

Nacu7'iitu chorreado, Azara, Apunt. i. p. 202. 

0. measicaniis, Ilartl. Ind. Az. p. 3, 

One skin of this Owl. 

25. PoRPHYRlGPS MELANOPS (Vieilh). 

IVo skins of this bird. In our synopsis of ilallidee (P. Z. S. 1808, 
p. 461) we have admitted with doubt two species of Forphyriops, 
observing that we could not consider them established until we iuul 
had an opportunity of exairiining further specimens. We iiavc now 
before us five examples of this bird from New Granada, Chili, and 
Paraguay, but cannot satisfy ourselves that there are grounds for 
making two species of them. The white edgings of the extcrmii 
secondaries vary in extent, being best shown in one of the Bogota 
specimens, but apparently depend more upon ago and sex than upon 
locality. We are of opinion therefore that there is hot one valid 
species of this genus, which must be called 1\ melamps (VicilL). 

26. Eiiynchops nigra (Linn.); Burm. 1 . c. p. 520. 

One skin. 

27. Arbea cocci, Linn.; Burm. L c. p. 508, 

One skin. 

28. Ardea siBiEATEix (Tcmm.); PL Col. 271. 

Flaiita del Sol, Azara, Apunt. hi, p, 169. 

Two examples, marked *Wery rare, eye white/^ Not mcntioncil 
by'Burmeister. ‘ ■ 

29. Arbetta involucris (YieilL). 

Garca mria, Azara, Apunt. iii. p. 185. 

Ardea ^wGZ^^cw,'Wie^lL N. D. xiv, p. 424, et E. M. p. 1127, 

Ardeola erythromelas, jr., Bp. Consp. ii. p. 135, et al. auct. 

Mr, Hudson sends two examples of a Little Bittern, which is cciv 
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tainij the bird described by Azara and Bonaparte as above quoted. 
We are, however, inclined to doubt very much whether this is really 
the young of A. erythromelm, as referred by Bonaparte, Burmeister, 
and other authors 5 and prefer waiting for other examples before 
arriving at a dehiiite conclusion upon this point. We are not at 
present able to distinguish the so-called A, erythroynelas (adult) 
from A. exilis of North America. 

SO. Ibis cjerulescens, Vieill. 

Ibis phmhea, Temm. PL Col. 235 ; Burm. L c. p. 510. 

One skin of this species. 

31. Dendrocygna fulya. 

Anas fuha, Gm. S. N. i. p. 530; Wagl. Isis, 1831, p. 532. 

Dendrocygna fulva^ Baird, B. N. A. p. 771, t. 63. 

Anas virgata, Max. Beitr. iv. p. 918; Burm. Syst. Ueb. iii. p. 435, 
et La Plata-Keise, ii. p. 514. 

Dendrocygna fulva et D. virgata^ Sclater, P, Z. S. 1864, p.301, 
et 1866, p, 149. 

A good skin of this species, which we have compared with a 
Mexican specimen, and find to be undistinguishable. 

32. Querciuedxjla brasiliensis (Gm.), 

Anas brasiliensiSi Gm. S. N. i. p. 517; Max. Beitr. iv. p. 936 ; 
Burm. La Piata-Reise, ii. p. 517. 

Two skins. Portuguese^ found in pairs/^ 

33. QUERaUEDULA TORaUATA. 

Fato collar negro^ Azara, Apunt iii. p. 452. 

Anas torguata^ VieilL N, D. v. p. 110 , et E, M. p. 355 (d). 

Querquedula torquata, Gray, Gen. iii. p. 616, et List of Gali. 
(1843) p. 139; liartl. Ind. Az. p. 28 (c?)* 

Fata ceja hla^ica^ Azara, L c. p. 453 ,( 5 ). 

Anas leucophrys, Vieill. N.D. v. p. 156, et E. M. p. 355 ; HartL 
Ind. Az. p. 28 ; Gray, Gen. iii. p. 616 ( 5 ). 

Two males and one female of this fine duck, of which we have only 
previously seen the pair in the British Museum. Azara’s Fato ceja 
bkmca, which has puzzled Hartiaub and others, is certainly the 
female. This sex differs from the male in the absence of the dark 
chestnut on the scapularies, which are of a dull brown, in the brown 
head and nape, in the absence of the black collar, and in the pure 
white throat and irregular superciliary stripe. The breast is mottled 
with brown, instead of being of a salmon-colour with distinct round 
black spots. The flanks are white, with brown mottling, instead of 
being white minutely freckled with grey. 

34. Mareca chiloensis (King). 

Anas chiloensis^ Burm. La Piata-Reise, ii. p. 517. 

Two examples of this species. . , • 
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Mr. Hudson’s first collection contained examples of 96 species, 
Ms second of 14 additional species, and tlie present of 33 species not 
included in tlie two former, making altogether 143 species obtained 
hy Mr. Hudson in the neighbourhood of Conchitas. 


8. On Two new Species of Synallawkm, By P. L. Sglatee^ 
M.A.^ Pli.D.; F.R.S., Secretary to the Society. 

(Plate XLIX.) 

L Synallaxis curtata, sp. nov. (PL XLIX. fig. 1.) 

Fusca, suhtus dilutior, alis intus nigricantibus : pileo^ tectricuni 
alarium et remigum margmibus cum cauda tot a Iceie rnjh: 
subalaribus et remigum marginihus internis pallide fulm-rufis: 
Tostro pallide corneoy mandihula ad basin carnea : 'jyedibus 
fuscis; caudcB rectricibus duodecim valde graduatis : long, 
tota 5 * 0 , alee 2 ’ 5 , caudee rectr, med. 2 * 3 , ext. 1 * 2 , tarsi 0 * 7 , 
rostri a rictu ‘7b. 

Hob. in Nova Granada hit. 

This Synallaxisi of which I possess two “ Bogota ’’ skins, resembles 
in coloration the true S, rujicapilla, but is of the same olive-brown 
below as above, and has 12 (not 10) rectrices in its tail. It is also 
not unlike S, erythrojpSi but has the red colour entirely confined to 
the crown of the head. 


2. Leptasthenxjra anbicola, sp. nov. (Plate XLIX. fig. 2.) 

Su;pra murino-fusca, ^ileo nigro rufo striato: dorso toto albo 
flammulato : loris et su^ercUiis cum mento albis : subtus dilutior 
flammulis albis frequenter variegata^ hypochondrils et ventre in* 
feriore cum tectricibus subalaribus ochraceo lavatis: alis caudu- 
que fusco-nigricantihus, secmidariis intus ad basin m.ac'uh 


magna yalUde^ rufa ornatis, et rectricibus quatuor exteimis in 
pogonio exteriore limbo alhicante prmditis : rostro et pedibm 
nigris: long, tota 6*6, atm 2*9, caudee reetr. ext. 1'3, med. 
3*4, rost7n a rictu 5*55, 

Eab. in Andibus reipubl. ^qiiatorialis {Fraser). 

A specimen of this bird was^ collected by Fraser, at Pauza on the 
southern slope of Chimborazo in Ecuador, in January 1859, but was 
confounded by me with Bynallawis Jlammulata^^ (Jardiae, Contr. Orn. 
1850, p. 82, t. 56), to which it presents a very considerable general 
resemblance, and has remained in my collection unnoticed ever since. 
It belongs, however, essentially to a diferent group from S. 
lata^ its nearest real allies being S. eegitkaloides and S.fuliymiceps^ 
which are peculiar for their small, short, straight beaks, slender tarsi, 
and sharp-pointed tail of twelve rectrices—the number of rcctrices 
in typical Symllawis being ten. S. flammuhta on the other hand 

' * I have recently discovered that my B, muUosinaia, 1>.Z. S. 1857, p. 27S fex 
ex rep. Equator. ^ ^ 
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lias large and strong tarsi and a rather elongated bill, and appears 
to belong to a group which embraces S. anthoides^ S, humicolas S, 
orbignii^ and their allies. These birds have also twelve rectrices in 
their tail. For the former group the name Leftmthenura (proposed 
by Reichenbach for mgithaloides) may be used j the latter section 
does not seem to have yet had any generic name applied to it, unless 
it be possible to employ for it Asthenes of Reichenbach, 

Besides the skin in my collection, I have only seen one other 
example of this species, which was received by Mr. Gould from Loxa 
in Ecuador along with other birds, and is now in the collection of 
Salvin and Godman. 


9. Note on the Habits of Myrmecocickla formieivora, as 
observed near Windvogelberg, S. Africa. By G. E. 
Bulger, F.L.S., F.R.G.S., C.M.Z.S., &c. 

The Mocking-bird,” so called {Myrmecocickla formieivorcty 
VieiiL), is common about Windvogelberg^'; but I do not remember 
having seen it elsewhere at the Cape. Its plumage is of a very 
unpretending description, being much the colour of dark smoke, 
excepting a white patch on the wings, which shows very distinctly 
when it flies. On the 31st August, 1863, I saw several of them 
hopping about and chirping amongst the grass. One, mounted 
on the summit of an ant-heap, delighted me with a very sweet, 
though rather feeble, song, which I then heard for the first time. 
He jerked his tail violently up and down during the performance. 
Subsequently, on the 6th September, I heard my friend the Mock¬ 
ing-bird” singing loudly a long continuous song, of which the 
principal part resembled the words Peter-wee-wee-Peter.” I had 
had no idea that his lungs were so powerful, his usual note being 
rather weak and inaudible, excepting at a short distance. I had been 
told by a brother officer that these birds formed their domiciles in 
holes in the large ant-heaps of the country; and on the 5th Novem¬ 
ber a nest, containing the female and four young ones, was brought 
to me by one of the men of the detachment, who found it in a hole 
in the ground—a small hole, he said, into which he could scarcely 
get his hand, inside another larger one, one of the many kinds 
of burrow so common on the Cape flats. The nest was shallow, cup¬ 
shaped, and loosely made of grass. We put the whole concern into 
a large cage, and left it for a time—within sight, however, of where 
we were sitting. The old bird did not appear to be much frightened, 
though she sat perfectly still upon one of the perches of the cage, 
seemingly in great astonishment. Thinking that, perhaps, she tnzgkt 
come back and feed her young, if I let her go, 1 opened the cage- 
door, and presently she hopped out on to the wall close by, and began 
to chirrup; she then flew away, and we saw no more of her. We 

* See, for list of other birds observed here, P. 2. S. 1866, p. 2L 
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were obliged to kill the young ones, as they would not eat. Whilst 
in the cage, the old bird whistled, every'now and then, its clear, 
peculiar call-note. 

I have often seen these birds poised in the air, ahuost stationary, 
with their wings quivering rapidly, after the manner of soino^ King¬ 
fishers, for perhaps a minute or two at a time, after wiutili they 
would shoot down suddenly to the earth, and bear off in triumph tlie 
victim of these operations, which, I imagine, must have been some 
insect. A friend of mine saw one of them engaged in devouring a 
large beetle; so that the story of their living exclusively on ants can¬ 
not be true. They are, apparent, inquisitive birds ; for wlienevcr 
I approached one of them, he stretched out ids neck, and, figuratively 
speaking, stood on his tip-toes to have a better look at me. i 
found them exceedingly tenacious of life, requiring a deal of killing 
for so small a bird. The origin of the soubriquet “ Mocking-bird,” 
which, I believe, is shared by some others of the Saxicoliuui, I have 
been unable to discover. I have never beard any niiinicry in its 
notes, though it will readily answer if whistled to. 


10. On the Species of Hyraw inhabiting Abyssinia and the 
Neiglihonring Countries. By William T. BlanfouD; 
C.M.Z.S. 

During the last two years Dr. Gray has described, from specimens 
in the British Museum, four new species of Myraie from Abyssinia. 
Two of these, H, hrueeiSiXid. H. alpmi, were described in 1867^ before 
the Abyssinian expedition (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4. voL i. 
pp, 44, 45) j and two other species, one belonging to each of the 
proposed genera Biihyrax and Bend7*ohyrax, were also shown to have 
been brought from southern Abyssinia. 

My attention was thus drawn to the subject of the Abyssinian 
Hyraces just when starting for the expedition. During the time spent 
in Abyssinia, I had many opportunities of collecting and observing 
these animals ; and the first few specimens obtained exbibited sucii 
an unusual amount of variation, that I endeavoured to |)rocuro as 
large a series as I could. I collected altogether twenty-eight spccl 
mens from various localities, about twenty of which arc iiow in t!m 
British Mnseum; and these enable me, I think, to throw sonui liglit 
upon the specific characters. Since returning from Abyssinia I liave 
had opportunities of examining both Dr. Gray*s types in tiic British 
Museum and the specimens now in the Berlin Museum described by 
Hemprichand Ehrenberg in the ‘Syrabolm Fbysiem,* Meantime 
Dr. Gray had described as new JtLferntgineusmd. II, irromta^ witii 
a variety named luteogaster considered to be probably also distinct, 
from specimens brought from Abyssinia by my friend Mr. Jesse. 

Of the specimens obtained by me, one was’sbot on the shores of 
Annesley Bay; three in the passes leading to tlie higblamls, at heights' 
of 2000 to 4000 feet^above the sea; two at Seiiafc, *8000' feet; a series 
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of seTenteeii of all ages at Adigrat, also at about 8000 feet (these 
were procured by a collector whom I left with especial iiistriictioiis 
to shoot and preserve as many as he could); one at Agula, 7000 feet; 
one near Antalo, 7000 feet; two on the Wadeia plateau, at above 
1000 feet; and one in the Aiiseba valley near Bogos, at about 4000 
feet above the sea. 

The specimen shot at Aiinesley Bay differs from all the others in 
its short rather harsh fur and apparently small size. It is immature, 
but seems smaller than specimens of similar age from the highlands ; 
and other individuals seen about the same burrow were equally small. 
Except in size, this specimen agrees very fairly with the type of Eyram 
abyssinicus^ of Hemprich and Ehrenberg; for it has a rudimentary 
black dorsal spot, a character which appears usually more developed 
in adult or aged specimens than in the young. It, however, has not 
the smallest resemblance to the skins from Shoa in the British Mu¬ 
seum identified by Dr. Gray with that species, but which certainly 
belong to a different species, much larger in size, and with very long 
soft hair instead of the short harsh fur of H. ahyssinicus. 

Whether my specimen be correctly referred to H. ahysdnieus 
of Hemprich and Ehrenberg or not, there can be but little doubt 
that this species is a well-marked form inhabiting the shores of the 
Red Sea, and that Dr. Gray is right in separating from it the 
common Hyraos of the Abyssinian highlands with a yellow dorsal 
spot. 

It is on the species inhabiting the highlands that my specimens throw 
most light. The characters mainly relied upon for the discrimination 
of the species of Hyrax ai'e the colour of the dorsal spot, the colour 
and texture of the fur, and the form of the skull. In all these cha¬ 
racters there is so much variation that I am not in the least surprised 
that Dr. Gray should have considered that there were several species 
indicated by the few skins to which he had access. I cannot, how¬ 
ever, quite coincide in this opinion. For some time I thought that 
I could distinguish two species amongst my collections—one with a 
well-marked yellow dorsal spot, the other with the same rudimentary 
or wanting {H. uroratus, Gray). But further examination showed 
that those specimens in which the dorsal streak is entirely absent 
are immature, and that in the adult it is always slightly indicated; 
and there is a perfect transition from the merest indication to a dis¬ 
tinct well-marked yellow spot. The colour of the fur varies in the 
most singular manner, the principal distinction being in the greater 
or less amount of rufous ; but that this is simply an individual cha¬ 
racter is shown by the circumstance that on several occasions I saw 
one or more rufous individuals (iJ. ferrugineiis, Gray) amongst the 
ordinary dusky grey animals belonging to the same burrow, and also 
by the variation in the extent and shade of rufous, some skins having 

^ Hempncli and Ehrenberg write but the other spelling is that 

adopted by the older writers, such as Gmelin. Tiie name Abyssinia being gene¬ 
rally adopted from mediaeval if not from classical Latin, it seems unnecessary to 
change it, although the true name of the country is Hahesh. 
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only the head or back thus coloured, while in others it extends more 
or 'less throughout. Even the texture of the fur is variable, some 
specimens being rather harsher than others. One of my skins, which 
appears to differ conspicuously from all the others in its excessive 
softness and grey tint, is only distinguishable from a specimen of II. 
hrucei in the British Museum by its greyer colour and rather longer 
fur. Other specimens collected by me* arc perfectly intermediate 
between the types of II. hrucei and II. alpmi, while others com¬ 
pletely connect the first named with the two species described by 
Dr. Gray from Mr. Jesse’s collections. I am therefore obliged 
to conclude that these species are founded on characters which, 
however apparently marked, are in reality only individual and not 
specific. 

The only skins which I am inclined to consider possibly distinct 
from 21. hrucei are one from Adigrat and two from Wadela. Those 
may possibly be varieties of the same species, as all have a rudi¬ 
mentary black dorsal spot. The first specimen is of a very dark 
brown colour much mottled with black, all the under-fur near the 
skill being blackish; the hairs are yellowish brown near the end 
and tipped with black. The skull is crushed and I have not ex¬ 
tracted it. 

In the two specimens from above 10,000 feet elevation the fur is 
also dark, long, and moderately fine, with much less mottling than 
usual. The soles of the feet, of the hinder ones especially, appear 
very short. The nasal bones of the skull appear shorter. This of 
course is a character varying with age; but the comparison is made 
between skulls of similar development. The zygomatic arch is broader 
and the series of molar teeth in the upper jaw is very much curved 
ill the Wadela specimens; and in one of them, in which all the hinder 
molars are well grown, although not worn, the foremost premolar 
is wanting on each side of both jaws. This tooth is frequently 
wanting here and there in skulls of R. hrucei and is usually deficient 
in the lower jaw of aged specimens; but amongst eight adult skulls 
which I examined, I could find no instance of its absence throughout 
both jaws. 

I do not think these skins belong to the same species as the speci¬ 
mens from Shoa already mentioned {Euhyrm ahysHiniem, Gray); 
they appear to me to belong to a much smaller animal, and the 
colour and texture of the fur aref dissimilar. I think they probably 
belong to an undescribed form. I shall not, however, attempt to 
name it on the evidence of only two skins. 

With regard to the Abyssinian Dendrohyraoo I can say nothing. 
Dr. Gray only indicates its existence from a portion of an Abyssinian 
skull figured by v. Jaeger, I have already shown that Buhjrm 
ahyssiniem^ Gray, is not Ryrax abyssinieus of Hemprich and Eh- 
reiiberg.^ Dr. Gray states that the skin of JE, abyssinieus is not 
distinguishable from that of Ryrax capensis, but that the skull differs 
in the length of the diastema or space between the upper cutting-teeth 
and the first premolar of the upper jaw, which is very much greater 
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ill Euhyrax, being more tliari tlie length of the outer sides of the 
first three premolars, whilst in Ilyrax it is less*. 

It is only with the greatest diffidence that I venture to offer an 
opinion on a subject with which I have so very small an acquaintance 
as osteology ; but I cannot help thinking that if the difference in ques¬ 
tion be really of generic importance, it is remarkable that there are no 
external characters in addition; and, so far as my own specimens 
enable me to judge, the length of the diastema in Myraces is a very 
variable character. That it differs enormously with age is a matter 
of course, but I am now speaking of adult skulls. In two from 
Adigrat, the lengths are as follows in decimals of an inch: —• 


I. II. 

Length of diastema .... 0*35 0*45 

Length of first three premolars.. . 0*48 0*48 


In these two, both aged specimens, the development of the teeth is 
precisely similar. The skins only differ in one being more ferrugi¬ 
nous than the other, a character certainly of no importance. Other 
skulls show intermediate proportions in the length of parts of the 
jaw. 

I am inclined to conclude that the differences pointed out by Dr. 
Gray may be of specific value, but that, where so much variation 
exists within the limits of a single species, it can scarcely take ge¬ 
neric rank. But, as I have already stated, my knowledge of osteology 
is insufficient to enable me to judge fully on this subject; and as I 
may be falling into the not uncommon error of underestimating the 
importance of characters to which I have not given much study, I 
can only leave the matter in the hands of those better acquainted 
with them. Meantime, if the Shoa animal be really distinguishable 
from ff. capensiSi it will require a name. 

The only remaining observation I can add is, that, by examination 
of the specimens in both cases, I have ascertained that the species 
described by Dr. Gray as Hyrax hurtoni is identical with the type 
in the Berlin Museum of Hemp rich and Ehrenberg’s H. rujiceps 
vel do7igolanus4 As the former name is objectionable, the rufous 
bead being apparently an individual peculiarity, I would suggest that 
the latter be retained. 

The following, therefore, appears to me to be the synonymy of the 
Hyraces hitherto described as inhabiting North-eastern Africa. 
The species indicated above may have to be added, and also, if Dr. 
Gray's suggestion be correct, JT. (JDendrokyrax) dorsalis or an allied 
form. But the last identification is only based as yet on a figure of 
part of a skull. 

^ In Cat. Cam., Tacliyd., and Edent. Matnm. in Brit. Mus. 1869, p. 289, Dr. 
Gray says, “ in the ff. hrncei it (the diastema) is as long as the length of the outer 
sides of the first three premolars and the half of the fourth one ; in ff. eapensis 
it is only as long as the outer sides of the first two premolars and one4hird of 
the third one/’ Prom the context it is evident that ff. brucei is a misprint for 
Euhyrax aln/ssmicus. I have not access at present to the ‘ Annals ’ in which the 
description originally appeared. 
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I. Dorsal streak black, 
a. Fur harsh, mottled; size moderate. 

1. HyRAX ABYSSINICUS. 

H. habessinicus, Hemp. & Ehr. Symb, Phys. pL 2. f. 2 (the suuiller 
specimen only). 

Hab. Shores of Red Sea near Massowa and Anncsiey Bay. 

b. Fur soft, long; size large, 

2; H. CAFENSIS ? 

Euhgraw abgssi?iicus, Gvsij, Anu, SsyLfi^, Nat. Hist. scr. 4. vol. i. 
p. 47. 

Hab, Shoa, Southern Abyssinia. 

II. Dorsal streak yellow, 

a. Fur soft, variable in colour, hut usually dark brownish 
grey or brown, and mottled. 

3. IL BRUCEI. 

Jshkoko^ of Bruce, Travels, vol. v. p. 139. 
of Salt. 

Hyrax brucei and II, alpini, Gray, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, for 

1868, ser. 4. vol. i. pp. 44, 45; Cat. Cam. Mamm. in Brit Mus. 

1869, p. 287. 

H, ferrugineus, II. irroratus, and H, irr07'atus var. luteogmter, 
Gray, Ann. k Mag. Nat. Hist 1869, ser. 4. vol. hi. p. 242; Cat. 
Carn. Mamm. Brit. Mns. 1869, p. 288. 

IT. ahyssmicus, auct. nec Ilempr. et Ehr. 

Hah, Highlands of Tigr^ in northern Aibyssinia, above 2000 feet. 

b. Fur harsh,yellowish brown; size moderate, 

A, H, noNGOLANtrs. 

, JT. Tuficeps vel dongolanm, Hempr. k Ehr. Symb* Phys. Mamm. 
t. 2. fig. 1. , , '' 

E, hurtoni, Gray, Ann. k Mag. Nat. Hist. 1868, ser. 4. voL i. 
p, 43; Cat, Cam. Mamm, in,Brit.' Mus. 1869, p. 285. 

Eab, Dongola (IL ^ E,); Egypt {Burton), 

'Hsyriacus, Schreb, (H,sinaiticu$, H, & E, and Gray), approaches 
IL dongolanus in colour, bein^ dull xsabeliine with a large pale dorsal 
spot, but the fur is soft. It inhabits Palestine, Syria, and Northern 
Aidhm, No species of Eyrax appears to have been as yet procured 
from Southern Arabia, 

=* Af^AAoJtois'Amliaric, 6fi^eTigrai orGeez'^ the former tbe language of South 
Abyssinia, Amhara and Shoa, the latter of Northern Abyssinia or TigrA 
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11. Descri ptioii of Etnys flavipes. 

^ By Dr. J. E. G-ray, F.r'S. &c. 

(Plate L.) 

The Zoological Society have lately received, as a present from the 
Rev. Basil Wilberforce, a series of four specimens of a freshwater 
Tortoise, which have been for several years in his possession. Thej 
belong to a most distinct species, and one which has never before 
come under my observation and is easily known by its beautiful lined 
iiead and neck, the presence of a spot behind the eye, and a distinct 
ring round the tympanum, the bright orange-colour on the underside 
of the fore legs, and the narrow orange streak on the suture between 
the end of the abdominal and the marginal plates, and the blackness 
of the underside of the margin and the sternum. I propose to call it 

Emys flavipes. (Plate L.) 

The crown olive, sides of the face greenish, with a narrow streak 
from the nostril through the eye extending on the side of the back 
of the neck. Another streak from the lower side of the eyes to the 
angle of the mouth, a short streak from the sides of the beak. The 
under beak with a forked streak on each side, a broader transverse 
band behind it; one long oval spot on the hinder part t)f tlie side 
of the jaw. A line on each side of the temple, an oval spot behind 
each eye, and a ring round the ear, extending behind into a longi¬ 
tudinal streak. Pupil round, with a square spot on each side, forming 
a band obliquely across the eye; neck olive with obscure reddish 
spots; sides of the neck and throat with orange streaks. Legs black, 
varied with orange; the lower side of the fore legs orange ; the tail 
tapering, with orange lines. Thorax oblong, bluntly keeled; the keel 
narrower and more prominent behind. Above pale olive-brown, 
slightly waved with reddish on the middle of the shield, more marked 
where it makes a distinct square spot in the middle of the first ver¬ 
tebral shield; the lateral margin slightly revolute find the hinder edge 
entire ; the underside of the marginal shields and the sternum black, 
with more or less white on the lateral margin of the latter ; the su¬ 
ture between the abdominal and the marginal plates marked by a 
distinct narrow orange streak. 

The different specimens vary in the quantity of white on tlie ster¬ 
num ; in one the sternum is nearly white, clouded with black. 

In the British Museum there is a specimen of a young Terrapin 
brought by Mr.'Fraser from North Africa, which is very similar to 
the above, and has the same black underside of the margin ; but its 
neck has many much narrower streaks, and there is no spot behind 
the eye or rings, rounddhe ear. ■ This specimen appears to indicate 
the existence of another species, which may be called Emy^ frmerL 

In the same collection there is a young specimen of Terrapin in spirit 
that was brought hoihe in the Euphrates expedition, which is some¬ 
what like the abote, but there are indications of dark rings on the 
discai plates.. ' The sternum is*black, edged with white; the whole of 

Peo€, ZoO'L. Soc.— 1869,'No. XLIL; 
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the sternum, costal process, and the underside of the marginal shield 
is white, there being two small round black spots on the underside 
of each of the five front marginal shields. The head and neck are 
beautifully marked with very regular pale streaks, but there is no spot 
behind the eye, and no ring round the margin of the ear. This iii” 
dicates the existence of a very distinct species; and Br. Gunther thinks 
that it is the young state of the Bmys yrayii^ which he has lately de¬ 
scribed (see antea, p* 504) from the adult shell, without the animal. 

The Manremys fuliyhiosa (anteUy p. 500) has the markings on 
the head and neck somewhat similar to those of Emys flavipes^ but 
sufficiently distinct to define this species, which is also at once known 
by the depressed and nearly uniform black shields of the shell. 


12. On the Classification of the Helwtennm. 

By Haiipee Pease, C.M.Z.S. 

Prom a history of the genus Helicter which I published in tliis 
Society’s * Proceedings ’ (1862, p. 3) it appears that it was first 
named and described by Ferussac in 1821*, and that this term con¬ 
sequently takes precedence of Achatinella (Swains.), I828t. 

I now propose to elevate it to the rank of a subfamily, and to dis¬ 
tinguish the several groups of species which it comprises by generic 
names. They are as distinct, as strictly definable, and vary even 
more widely than those of any other subfamily of land shells. From 
the difference in their habits and stations, we may also expect to find 
the animals to vary correspondingly when examined. 

Had the several species been received in Europe at different times 
without their locality being known, they would have been distributed 
over five or six old established genera. They are, in fact, a natural 
subfamily, confined to the Hawaiian Islands, representing within 
themselves, by the forms of their shells, several genera inhabiting 
distant localities, in a similar manner to several other genera ijihabit- 
ing Polynesia, such as Pitys^ species of which have been classed by 
authors with the European genus Fatula, although the animals of 
the two are widely distinct, I will not notice at present the several 
attempts made of late years to dismember the llelieterhue and unite 
several species to foreign genera, such as Balm and otliers, as I am 
convinced that the “ Testaceous classification adopted by those 
authors will be abandoned so soon as the result of the researches of 
persons now permanently located at many localities in the tropics am! 
elsewhere, formerly but rarely visited and hastily explored, are made 
known. 

As to the distribution of genera and species over the several islands 
of the group, I remark generally that, with the exception of the 
Leptaehatina (the species of which are small and of simple 

^ Tableau Sysi des Au. Mollusquos, 1821, p. 56; Voy. par do Froycinofc, 
18'24, ‘p. 475. 

■f Quarterly Journal of the Eoyal lustitution, 1828, p. 81. 
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cliaracter)^ no species is common to any two of the islands, and but 
few analogous; most of the genera are not only confined to one 
island, but toi a certain district on that island. The localities re¬ 
corded are in many cases incorrect, especially of those species fur¬ 
nished to the late *H. Cuming by Dr. Frick. 

Ten subgenera of Helicterinca have been proposed by authors, all 
of which, with slight modifications, I retain as genera, adding three. 

388 species have been described, 166 of which I class as synonyms 
or varieties; 222 consequently remain distinct. The following Table 
furnishes the area of each island in square miles, and the number of 
species and genera described from each :— 



Kauai. 

Oahu. 

Molokai. 

Maui. 

Lanai. 

Hawaii. 

Area . . 

G30 

610 

220 

650 

150 

3800 

Species. 

21 

128 

24 

31 

12 

6 

Gencm, 

2 

9 

7 

8 1 

{> 

3> 

! 


1 introduce only such synonyms as have not been recorded here¬ 
tofore. They are explained below. 


Family HELiciDiE. 

Subfamily Helicterin/E. 

Testa imperforata vel subperforata; sinistroi^sa vel deM7'Qrsa; co- 
lumelh plica torta munita, rarius Bulimi- vel Achatiniformi; la- 
hro intus plus mimsve incrassato, rarius tenui ,* scepe ymgis mi- 
msve ejirpanso. 

Animal avoviviparu7n. 


Genus 1. Hklicter (Fer.). 


1\ ctHissa, solidat polita, globoso-conica ^ apice amto; plica coh-^ 
melluTi vulida ^ lubi'o incnmuto. 


Ilelicter aptytha (Ffr.). 
—— bicohr { GuL). 

-- cestus (Newc.). 

- (lecom (Fer.). 

- luguhns (Chem.). 

....— lorata (For.). 

- 7msteUn^ (Migh.). 

-- imrhiia (Pfr.). 


He!icier ^rmliilhieata (Newc.). 

- OVU 771 (Pfr.). 

- pukhella (Pfr.). 

- perversa (Swains.) = 

- swifti (Newc.). 

- txtrgida (Newc.). 

- mttata (Rve.). 


1 retain the generic name given by Ferussac to the whole subfamily 

^ The small islands of Kahiilui, 40 square miles, and JSfiihau, 10 square miles, 
liave not been ex'i,mined. They have a scanty growth of low bushes over a por¬ 
tion of theix* siirkce, where one or two'species of Leptuchatina may possibly bo 
found. [For a recent Map of the Sandwich Islands, see Tourn. B. Geograplu 
Soc. 18G8, p. L. S.] 
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for tlie group of species represented by 11 . lugulms (Cliem.), which 
was the first species described. 

The species of this genus are thick, solid, polished, globose conk, 
with the apex acute. They are quite distinct from Bulimella^ with 
which they have heretofore been associated. 


Genus 2. Achatinellastrhm (Pfr.). 

Achatinellastfum, Pfr. Mai, Bliitt. 1854, p. 133; Mon. 

1859, vol. iv. p. 53 L 

T. Uirrita aut clo 7 igato~conica, solida, epidemiide nUida; plica co- 
luinellmi vniida, to7'ta, dentiformi; perist, recto; lahro vlv 
inci'assato. 

Achatmellasti'um hilmeatim. 

(Rve.). 

— huddi (Newc.). 

- castmieum (live.) = 

adustum^^ (Rve.). 

- cucmiis (GuL). 

- fulgetis (Newc.). 

- formos^m (Gul,). 

- gray mum (Pfr.). 

Sec. 2. 

- duhium (Newc.). mdiatum (Gld.). 

I restrict the above genus to the species allied to A. pwduefum 
(Rve.). They are confined in their habitat to the easterly end of 
the island of Oahu. 

Sec, 2 includes two aberrant forms, which agree with each other 
in their general characters, but differ from the type in being of 
till oner texture, not so elongate. A. duhium is without any eolu- 
mellar fold, and A. radkitum has it but slightly developed. 


Achatinellastrimi johnsoui 
(Newc.). 

-- Uliacemn (Pfr.). 

- olivaeeim. (live.). 

- produetufu (Rve.). 

- pidckerrimmn (Swains.). 

- trilhieafMm (Gul.). 

- mlpinum (Per.). 

- versipilis (Gul.). 


Genus 3. Bueimella (Pfr.). 


BuiimeUa, Pfr. Mai. Bliitt. 1854, p. 119 ; Mon. Hel Viv. voLiv. 
1859, p. 518, 

T. impciforata, bnimiformis, polita, soUda^ (mato-conica, apicc 
tuso; plica columellari vaUda ; lahy^o intus incrnssuto. 


Bulimellu hulimoules (Swains.). 

-- elegans (Newc.). 

- faba (Pfr.). ' 

- glahra (Newc.).T 

- hanleyana (Pfr.), 

- ovgta. (Newc.). 


Bulimella rosea. (Swains.). 

-- mitila (Newc,). 

-- sowerhyaua (Pfr,). 

- swainsoni (Pfr.). 

- taniolata (Pfr.), 


Sec. 2. 


hyronii (Gray). 
deeipiens (Newc,). 
mgom (Newc.), 


suhmrens (Newc.). 
inridans (Migh,). 
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Sec. 3. 

Bulimella abhreviata (Rve.) = Bulimella sordida (Newc). 

hacca ’’ (Eve.). - solitaria (Newc.). 

- colorata (Eve.). - multicolor (Pfr.). 

- germana (Newc.), 

This genus is restricted to the species with obtuse apex, represented 
by B, rosea (Swains.). They inhabit the we.sterly end of the island of 
Oahu, k short distance from their habitat several species are found, 
which we class under Sec. 2, not so robust in shape, with apex less 
obtuse, and surface rough. Sec. 3 comprises a few species still further 
removed from the type, being smooth, and the apex subacute. They 
might also with propriety be classed under the genus Ackatinel- 
lastrum. 


Genus 4. Ebtjrnella (Pse.).- 

T* solida, politaf Icevis^ ohlongo-ovata, plica columeUari valida, 
torta; labro vix incrassato ; apice obiusinsculo^ aut acuto. 


Ebimiella casta (Newc.). 

- curt a (Newc.). 

- liwida (Swains.). 

- porcellana (Newc.). 

- semicarinata (Newc.). 


Eburnella recta (Newc.). 

- saccata (Pfr.). 

- .undtdata (Newc.). 

Sec. 2. 

- variabilis (Newc.). 


This genus is established for a group of small, solid, polished 
species, resembling in their texture those of Helicter. They are 
of an elongate ovate form, the apex somewhat obtuse, and the co- 
lumellar fold prominent and twisted; lip but slightly thickened 
within, its edge thin. They inhabit the westerly end of the island 
of Oahu, 

I add two species from the island of Lanai, which are more nearly 
allied to this genus than any other. 


Genus 5. Partulina (Pfr.). 


Partidma, Pfr. Mon. Uel. Viv. vol. iv. 1859, p. 516. 


Fariulma conipta (Eve.). 

- dwighti (Newc.). 

- goiddi (Newc.). 

- marmorata (Gld.). 

- proxima (Pse.). 

Sec. 

-- erassa (Newx.) 

dolium (Pfr.). 


Fartulina rvfa (Newc.). 

- spleudida (Newc.). 

^- tap 2 )aniana (C. B. Ad.). 

- tessellata (Newc.). 

- virguiata (Migh.). 

2 . 

- grisea (Newc.). 


The above genus is contined to the islands of Maui and Molokai. 
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Of Sec. 2 tlie most aberrant form is Purtulina crmsa, which iuliabiis 
the island of Lanai. 


Genus 6. Laminella (Pfr.). 

Laminella, Pfr. MaL Blatt. 1854, p. 126 ; Mon. Mel Viv. 185!!, 
voL iv. p. 546. 

T, elongato^ovata vel turrita; plica columellai'i kmielkeformi, 
torta, compressa; perist, simplici^ recto $ labro temd aut snb- 
incrassato. 


Laminella gravida (For.). 

- picta (Migh.). 

- straminea (Eve.). 


- lella (Eve.) = 

‘^poUia’" (Newc.). 

- coucavospira (Pfr.). 

-- concinna (Newc.), 

- Qrecta (Fse.). 

- fusoidea (Newe.). 

- 7nighelsiana (Pfr.). 


Latninella magna (C. B. A(l)=: 
haldmni ” (Newc.). 

- vioiacea (Newc.) = 

gig ant ea ” (Newc.). 

Sec. 2. 

- remyi (Newc.). 

- sangtiinea (Newc.). 

- terehra (Newc.). 

- tetrao (Newc.). 

- vennsta (Migh.) = 

“ ciirina ” (Pfr.). 

- ^ebru (Newc.). 

Sec. 3. 


Laminella physa (Newc.). 


The typical species of this genus are peculiar in haviiig their outer 
lip thin. We place provisionally under Sec. 2 a mniiber of species 
which agree with the type in the character of the outer lip. They 
are of smaller size and generally more elongate in shape. 

I also add a peculiar species, inhabiting Hawaii, which lias no 
distinct allies. 

Genus 7. Frickella (Pfr.). 

Frkhella^ MaL Eliltt. 1855, p. 2; Mon. Hel Viv. 18511, voL iv, 
p. 569. 

Frickella ammna (Pfr.). 


Genus 8. Perdicella (Pse.). 

1\ dextrorsa vel sinisirorsa, bulimiformiy tnrriia vci eimujaio-co^^ 
nieaj imperforatu, tenuUer striata; plica columeikiri vix con- 
spicna vel nulla; perist. simplici; labro termi, 

Perdicella aiexandri (Newc.). Perdicella mndwichemis (Pfr,), 

- helena (Newc.). —- ornatd (Newc.). 

- minmcula (Pfr.). - sebrinu (Pfr.). 

- manoenus (Newc.), 

A group of prettily painted little shells, strictly bulimiform in all 
their characters; 
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Genus 9. Newcombia (Pfr.). 

T, sinistrorsa, subimperforata, elongattty costata, pUcaia, aut sul¬ 
cata; plica columellari nulla; perist. shnplici^ suhrecto, 

Newcomh'ia cumingi (Newc.). Newcomlia plicata (Migh.). 

-- cimiamomea (Pfr.). - pkilippiana (Pfr.). 

■- newcovnhiana (Pfr.). - sulcata (Pfr.), 

Sec. 2. 

- hutchinsonii (Pse.). - ohscura (Newc.) = 

moesta (Newc.). 

The species of this genus are easily distinguished by their slender 
elongate shape and simple columella. 

I adds in Sec. 2, two species, similar in shape, but covered with a 
coarse epidermis, and furnished with a slight columellar fold ^ one is 
dextral. 


Genus 10. Auriculella (Pfr.). 

Aunculella^ Pfeiff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1855, p. 1; Mon. Hel. Viv, 
1859, vol, iv. p. 569. 

. jT. suhperforata vel imperforata, ohlongo-conica aut elongata ; 
pariete (iperturali lamella spiraliter intraiite munitoplica co- 
lumellari supera dentiformi vel obsoleta; perist, expan'siusculo, 

Auriculella auricula (For.). Auriculella obeliscus (Pfr.). 

- amhusta (Pse.). - pulchra (Pse.). 

- cerea (Pfr.). petitiana (Pfr.). 

- chammoi - pmnicata 

- expansa (Pse.). triplicata (Pse,). 

— lurida (Pfr.). uniplicata (Pse.). 


This genus is the most aberrant in form of the family. The spe¬ 
cies are small and distinguished by a lamina on the wall of the aper¬ 
ture, in addition to the usual columellar fold. The young have in 
some cases been mistaken for Tormtellincc, 


Genus 11. Amastra (H. & A. Ad.). 

AmastrUs Adams, Gen. Mollusca, 1858, vol. ii.. p. 137. 

1\ plerunupie dextrorsa, epidermide munita; plica columellari 
vaiida, sithlamellceformi; perist, hitus mcrassato^ interdum sub- 


perforator 

Amastra antkonii (Newc.). 

- farcimen (Pfr.). 

- infat a (Pfr.). 

- irregularis (Pfr.). 

-^ nig7*a (Newc.). 

- nucleola (Gld.), 

- ohesa (Newc,). 

- porphyrostoma (Pse.). 

-- rugulosa (Pse.). 


Amastra reticulata (Newc.). 

- similaris (Pse.). 

- solida (Pse.). 

- sphcerica (Pse.), 

—— tristis (F6’.), 

- textilis (Fcr,). 

- ve7ittdus (For.), 

- bipUcata (Newc.) = 

' deskayesid^ 
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Sec. 2. 

Amaati'a musfersii\ N ewe. ) . 

- mdcronf/la (Newc.). 

- melanosk (Newc.). 

- mibihmi (Aligli.). 

- pits ilia (Ncwc.). 

- rubens (Old.). 

- Darleyata (Pfr.j. 

Sec. 3- 

-- peiricola (Newc.). - elonyata (Newc.). 

—— soror (Newc.). 

Sec. 4, 

- spirisona (Fer.). - intermedia (Nevve.). 

—— turritella (Fcr.) “ -- luetiwsa. (Ph*. ). 

^Uuieoia^* (Fcr.). - cyimdrica {{Hr.). 

- 2 )o?pkyrea (Newc,), - sericea (Pfr.). 

All the species of tliis geuiis are terrestrial. Tiiej. are covered 
with an epidermis, more or less rougliened and striate, occasionally 
smooth. Their colour is of a uniform dark brown, sometimes in¬ 
clined to chestnut on the smoother species, and occasionally relieved 
by light yellowish bands, at the suture usually. As the genus is re¬ 
presented on all the islands of the group, they present more variation 
in shape than those of the other genera, which may lead, when more 
fully known, to their separation. 

A» ohem (Newc.) and A, spkcerica (Pse.) are quite distinct from 
tile other species. I have separated, under See. 2, a number of 
lighter growth, thin epidermis, sometimes reticulated; and tliree 
species under Sec. 3, of small size, thin, and outer li|> simple and 
acute. A group inhabiting a separate range of hills on Oahu liavc 
been associated under Sec. 4. Although the extreme sliapes appear 
to be widely apart, they are connected by intermediate forms. 

Genus 12. Leptachatina (Gid.). 

Leptachutina, Gould, Proc. Bust. Soc. 1848, p. 200; iVion. Ilel. 
Viv. 1859, voL iv. p. 563. 

1\ omto^oblonga vel iurrita, tefims, vtlrea, phrumtjue pclkekk; 
plica colmndlari deUlk scepe nulla; peris£. sinplki, acuio, 
redo* 

Achatini- vel Bulimiformes, 

Leptachatina aeummata (Gld.). Leptachatina hmia (Pse.), 

--— acemeta (Mi^gb.). _ - obmleta (Pfr,), , ' 

-- chrymlis -- sandwickensm 

—^ clamina (Migh.). , , —— mwatilis (GuL). 

—— cijlindrata (Pse.)v - scutilus (Migh.). 

(Pfr.). ^ - ~ sculpta 


Amastra assimilis (Newc.). 
—■— ajfinis (Newc.). 

- jlavescens (Newe.). 

- humilu (Newc.). 

- iineolata (Newc.). 

- means (Pfr.). 

- modesta (C. E. Ad.). 
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Sec. 2. 


Lmves aut tenidter striat<B, 

Leptachatma antiqaa (Pse.). 

Leptachatma gracilis (Pfi 

— bremcitia ( Pse.). 

- Imvis (Pse.). 

- cerealis (Gld,). 

- nitida (Newc.). 

cornea (Newc.). 

- obclavata (Pfr.), 

-- cingula (Migh.). 

- obtusa (Pfr.). 

- eompacia (Pse.). 

- pyrajnis (Pfr.). 

ewilis (GuL). 

-— resiniila (GuL). 

- extinct a (Ptr.). 

-(Pse,). , 

- grana (Newc.). 

- teres (Pfr.). 

- guttula (Gld,). 



Costidosee, 

- balfeata (Pse.). 

- margarita (Pfr.). 

- costulosa (Pse.), 

- orgza (Pfr.). 

- dimidiata (Pfr.). 

-- striatida (Gld.). 

- ex tens a (Pse.). 

- semicost at a (Pfr.). 

- fusca (Newc.). 

- tenuicostata (Pse.). 

- fuse III a (GuL). 

- terebralis (GuL). 

- glut'inosa (Pfr.). 

- tenebrosa (Pse.). 


xAll the species of this genus are small, thin, and those of the type 
without columeilar fold. They are widely distributed, being found 
on all parts of the several islands. There are a number of species 
which agree with the type in their general characters, but are usually 
tliicker, and have a columeilar fold more or less developed, and more 
elongate in shape. They unite with species of the genus LaUella^ 


Genus 13, Labiella (Pfr.). 


Labiella, Pfeilf. Mon. Blatt. 1854, p. 142; Mon. IleL Viv. 1850, 
vui. iv. p. 530, 

T, oblonga, i>'olida; ‘plica columellari torta; perist. obtusa^ labiaio, 
margine deivPro incraesato, 

Labiella callom (Pfr.). Lahiellu pachijstoma (Fsc.). 

—^— labiata (Newc.). 

Sec, 2. 


- corneola (Pfr.), - succmcta (Newm.). 

—— crassUahrum (Newc.), -- suhrostmta (Pfr.), 

—- ellqmklea (Gld.). - turgidida (Pse.). 

- albolabris (Newc,). - vitrea (Newc.). 

- fumosa (Newc.). 

This genus was founded by Dr. Pfeiffer on two species, of wliich 
the outer lip is unusually thickened. 

Mature specimens of these species not more thickened than seve¬ 
ral other species closely allied to them in their other characters, are 
common. I have consequently added several to this genus. They 
approach tlirough their varieties certain species of Leptachatbm. 

Both this and the previous.genus will require I'cvision as more 
specimens and specks are collected. 
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Synonymy, 

II, deshayesii (Morelet). This species appears to have beeii ovcu-- 
looked by all writers on the genus/ I learn, liowever, from its 
author that it is identical with II. hiplicata (Newc.). 

II. lufeola (Fer.). This is the only one of the early described 
species which remains unidentified. It was described by Fc- 
russacfrom the specimens collected at our islands by M. Quoy. 
It will be observed that all the species collected by him arc from 
the island of Oahu. A variety of 11, tunitella (Fer.) agrees, 
as to colour and other characters, with the description of M . 
Deshayes especially; and we have placed it consequently as a 
synonym of this species. 

II, mmsta (Newc.) inhabits the island of Lanai, in company with 
H, ohscura (Newc.), of which it is a small variety. 

H. citrma (Migh.) varies from II. venusta, Migh., only in beiiig of 
a plain uniform yellowish colour. This species also occurs of 
a uniform slate- or occasionally olive-colour. Most of the 
specimens are ornamented with black reticulated lines, more 
usually confined to the spire; occasionally, however, the whole 
shell is densely covered with black markings. 

II. bacca (Eve.) is a variety of H, abbreviata (Eve.), of smaller size, 
and of miiform colour. 

II, poUia (Newc.) inhabits the island of Molokai, in company with 
II. bella (Eve.), from which it varies only in the disposition 
of its colours. This species passes through more variations of 
colour and shape than have been noted heretofore. It may be 
always distinguished by its purple-tinted columella. 


13. On the Cervine Animals of the Island of Hainan (China), 
By Robert Swinhoe, I^.Z.S. 

1 have brought with me from Hainan the horns and skins of 
three species of Deer (a Oervulm, a Fanolia^ and a Rma), which, 
with Mr. Gerrard’s kind assistance, I have com|mrcd with specimens 
in the British Museum. 

1. Tire Cervulns I have identified with the C, mginalu of India, 
But, of the seven fiat skins I procured, only one has the head skin 
remaining. From the frontal markings on this no doubt is left as 
to the Hainan species being the Indian, and not C. reeved of China 
as one tvould rather have expected it to be. The forehead of this 
specimen is rich chestnut, with two tufts of black hair, about | inch 
in diameter each, set between the eyes hut in rear of their line* Its 
upper parts are bright chestnut, deeper along the back, and yellower 
on the sides; under parts brighter-coloured, whitish on the throat 
and under neck. Its short tail is rich chestnut above, pure white 
below. In one or two of the skins, the fore leg from the shoulder 
to the knee is strongly tinged with black. 
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Judging from my own skins and the specimens in the Museum, 
Cervuius vaginalis attains a much larger size (say one-third) than 

i^eevesi. It is of a darker and richer colour, and is at once dis¬ 
tinguished by the two round black tufts on the forehead. In C, 
reevesi these tufts are replaced by black lines, with a longer black 
line starting between the ears and running along the back of the 
neck to the shoulder* 

I have two pairs of horns of the Cerindus from Hainan. The one 
I take to have belonged to a two-year-old. In this the brow-antler 
is a tine set inwards of the front of the beam. Total length of horn 
3| inches, cleft from base 1, brow-tine from cleft The horn 
bends inwards at its tip; it is mounted on a long bony pedicle 
2| inches long. Breadth between bases of bony pedicles 2^ inches, 
between horns at base 3|, between horns at tips 4|. 

The second pair belonged to an older animal, I should say a 3--4- 
year-old. In this the brow-antler is set more inwards still. The 
horn measures 4|- inches, its bony pedicle 1 ^ ; breadth between the 
latter at bases 2|, between horns at bases 3|, between horns at tips 
3^ ; circumference of horn at base 2|. As the animal grows older 
the bony pedicle shortens and thickens, and, as shown by these two 
cases, the horns grow more parallel. 

Mr. Blyth agrees with me in my identification of the Hainan 
Muntjac. He writes, Your Hainan Cervuius is of the species in- 
hal)iting all India, with Ceylon, Indo-China, Malacca, and Sumatra, 
as distinguished from that of Java.” 

In a native work, containing some notes on the natural produc¬ 
tions of Hainan, no difference is recognized between this and the 
ordinary Chinese species, C, reevesi. The work alludes to it as 
‘‘the Ckang^ like a small deer, but more elegant. The male is 
the Keun, the female the Yu, Delights in a display of colours. The 
hunters flourish before it rags of brilliant colours, and it stops to 
stave at them.” The 0. vaginalis is known to the Hainanese as 
the liwangkia, and under that name is spoken of as distinct from 
the Cha7ig in the above Chinese work. The note on the Hwanghia 
is as follows:—“ Large as a dog, has horns, and is in form a good 
deal like a Deer. Its flesh, when sliced and dried, is in taste some¬ 
what similar to that of the Deer,” The cry of this species is very 
like the short bark-like grunt uttered by 0 . reevesL 

2. Tbe Hainan Panolia agrees with the Cervus eldi of Burmah 
and Siam. I have five pairs of horns and two odd ones, and the 
skin of a female in summer coat, and one of a fawn. The skin of 
the fawn is of a rich chestnut, deeper, with black hairs intermingled, 
on the back. A line of indistinct yellowish spots runs along either 
side of the dorsal centre from the shoulders to the tail, and a few 
more of similar spots occur in rear of shoulder-blade and about the 
hip-joint. The lireast-girdle is brown. Between the fore legs and 
hind legs is pure white, the white running down tbe inner centre 
of the hind legs to below the shank; tbe under part of the tail and 
between tbe buttocks are also pure white; a dark brown line passes 
down the front of tlie fore legs. The female skin answers well to the 
skin of the buck, in summer dress, that died in the Society’s Gardens 
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and is now in the British Museum, except that its hair is shorter 
and white spots are disposed in two lines, one on either side of the 
dorsal ridge, from the shoulders to the tail. The^ skin from the 
Gardens has no white spots ; but Germs dhmrphe of Hodgson, also 
in the Museum, and without doubt a male Fanoita^ shows a few 
scattered spots. 

Fig. L 



a, h. Second year. c. Third year. d. FoiU'th year. 

Two pairs of my antlers (fig. 1, a & ^) are of animals of about tlie 
same age ; I think, the second year. Both of these have the brow- 
antler, but a postlateral snag only on the left horn. The brow- 
antlers appear to acquire their full proportionate growth at this 
stage, but the growth of the postlateral snag is irregular. The 
beams of the horns lean backwards from their base, and at first 
approach one another, and then, widening their distance apart, they 
curve well forward, the points falling short of the vertical line from 
the long brow-antler tips. The brow-antlers start forward, down¬ 
wards, and outwards from the base, and curve upwards from the 
middle of their length, their tips inclining inwards ; on a side view 
they form, with the shaft, two-thirds of a circle. 

In a five-year old (fig. 2, p. 655) the postlaterals have lengthened 
and become lateral, and a diminutive snag or two show themselves 
near the points. In a three-year old (fig. I, c) the beams are spread 
out much more laterally, on the left horn the postlateral occurs 
as a diminutive snag; on the right horn two together, and on the 
right brow-antler, near its base, is also a small snag. 

In another, somewhat larger and probably a year older (fig. i, c/), 
the postlateral snags are well determined; each brow-antler has a 
small snag near its base, and the points have-—the right one two 
snags and the left one one. Then in order comes the five-year old, 
on which I have before remarked. 

Kext I have two odd'horns of still older animals, differing greatly 
in their 'curve. The smaller one is thicker, has one good-sized snag 
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Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 



at base of brow-antler; the postlateral snag fully developed, with 
two diminutive tines together in rear of it. The point is’greatly 
flattened and forked on giving olf a snag from above with a pimple¬ 
like tine lower on the same surface. In the larger of the old horns 
the snag at the base of the brow-antler is diminutive ; the postlateral 
snag small, the point somewhat flattened, with two small tines on 
its upper edge, near the postlateral, and a larger tine higher up, 
making a fork with the tip. I exhibit two somewhat similar, boms 
(flg. 3, «, b)^ perhaps of animals still more aged. 

I conclude that the typical horn is free from all snags except the 
postlateral, which itself is of uncertain growth. 

A pair of antlers in the British Museum tally with my five- 
year old ; but most of the horns there are large and of more adult 
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animals. They have none so young as my first four; but^tlic^sarne 
irregularity of the growth of tines and snags and the variability of 
the horn obtains among them. 

My old single horns, with flattened tips, afford coiiiiectiiig-liiifcs 
between those of Fanolia acuticornis. Gray, from Pegii, and ot P. 
platyceros^ Gray, from Siam. 

Mr. Blyth is of opinion that “ the Hainan Panolia is identical 
with that of Siam (P. platyce3''os of Gray), the distinction from tlic 
other, or western form, being apparent as the horns increase in sized^ 

The Chinese do not value the hide of the Panolia, as they con¬ 
sider it too thin for useful purposes. They are therefore rarely 
brought from the mountains, and I had mnch difficulty in procuring 
the skins above referred to. The Chinese destroy tliis Deer, as 
they do all others, for the young horn. The native work on ilainari 
makes no distinction between this and other spotted Deer. It 
simply gives, “ Deer (spotted). The male is the Kia, the female tlic 
Yew, the fawn the Me. Its young horns are like pink brinjals, 
three or four inches in length, and lovely fresh red; but in a very 
short time their tops decay and their bases get dry. If yon break 
one it is like hard wood inside. These horns are called ‘ |)ink 
horns/ and are not equal to the product of Szechuen.” This Deer 
is called Liak in the Hainan dialect. 

3. Of the Hainan Samhur I have three pairs of horns, and the 
skins of a male and female, both adult, in winter coat. Tlie skin of 
the male has coarse and stiflish hair, which is softer in the female. 
The former has blackish-brown on the forehead and between tlie 
horns, fading into a brown line along the back of the neck, which 
broadens and blends away along the back. In the female the neck- 
hair is shorter and the line more distinct. General colour of the male 
skin umber-brown, deeper on the back. Fore legs deeper-coloured 
on the outer surface, buff-white on the under and between the legs. 
Breast with softer and more woolly hair, of a blackish umber-brown. 
Belly, under hind legs, and buttocks white. The upper hair termi¬ 
nates at the buttocks and thighs with chestnut, which is followed by 
the white of the under sides. Hind legs deep umber, white on their 
inner sides. Hair of the hind neck and back with light brown basal 
halves; that of the sides with white bases, which gives a grizzly 
appearance in some lights. 

The female fur is softer and of a more uniform colour, with a 
wash of chestnut, which is rather darker and richer on the rump. 
The white on the under parts is disposed as in the male. 

The male skin measures, from behind the horns to the root of the 
tail/ 4| feet, the female skin 3 feet 8 inches. The grizzled appear¬ 
ance of the fur struck me at once as peculiar, and I felt sure that I 
had got a Sambur different from the dark Formosan race. In this 
respect it is very similar to the skins of the Indian 8ambur, but ap¬ 
proaches the C. rma of Java in the whiteness of the under parts. 

My three pairs of antlers, which are of different ages, are all cha¬ 
racterized by having the hind prong of the apical fork short. The 
youngest pair (fig. 4, u) I take to have belonged to an animal of two 
years, the second pair (fig. 4, 5) to an animal of three years, and the 
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third pair (lig.^ 5) to an animal of, say, five years. They all have 
brow-antlers and a postlateral snag below the point of the main beam. 
Tine youngest pair incline away from one another at a very slight 
angle, being 3| inches apart at the base and 7 inches between the 
upper forks; the points stand 8 inches apart. The right horn mea¬ 
sures 13-| inches in length, the left horn r2|. Their circumference 


Fig. 4. 




Snmbur from Hainan. 

Two yoai's old. h. Three years old. 


Fig. f). 



8anibur from Hainan. (Five years old.) 


at base of beam is 5|, at middle of beam 31-. The brow-antler 
inclines outwards, and measures from the cleft I| inch; the post¬ 
lateral snag a little inwards, and measures from its cleft ; the 
point from upper cleft 3|. From the brow-cleft to base of horn is 
3g', and the bony pedestal below is high, and inclines forwards and 
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then backwards. The beam inclines backwards and upwards, and 
tlien cuiwes gradually forwards and sidewards. 

In the three-year pair the bony pedicle sinks in lieiglitj and tlu* 
brow-antler lengthens greatly, making a deeper cleft; the horns 
incline from each other at a much greater angle; tine hiod snags 
lengthen and become more lateral, and the points arc much larger; 
the beam the while remains much the same in length and thickness. 
The measurements are— 


Total length of horn. 

Length of brow-antler from cleft 

-of cleft to base of horn .. 

-of upper cleft to point .. 

-of postlateral snag. 

Distance apart at base of horn .. 

-below upper cleft. 

--— of brow-antlers. 

-at tips .. . 

-of hind snags. 


inelios. 

LU 

65 

Qj 

() i 
-•5 

1 (Yl 


11 
16|- 
104 


In the five-year old the horns are in every way larger and longer ; 
the brow-antlers and the points are much lengthened, mid curve* 
inwards. The postlateral snags become still more lateral, and a rudi¬ 
mentary tine shows itself on the inner side of the right brow-antler, 
near the cleft. 


MeasuremenU 

Total length of horn. 

Length of brow-antler from cleft 

-of cleft to base of horn ,. 

-of upper cleft to point .. 

-of postlateral snag. 

Distance apart at base of horns.. 

-below upper cleft .... .. 

-of brow-antlers .. 

-at points . 

-of bind snags... 

Circumference at base of beam .. 
-- at centre ...._ 


inches. 

18 

84 

‘^J 

n 

4 

41 


1 Ji .V 
12*^ 
9 

4 


The horn of the typical Sambiir (0, arutoielis), of whicli there 
is a large scries in the British Museum, is well marked by liaving 
the hind snag of the apical fork prolonged into the main prong, while 
the fore snag is reduced into a secondary position; this character 
seems to hold good throughout the series. But the Museum has 
also horns from unknown localities, which resemble our Hainan spe¬ 
cimens in the shortness of the hind snag and the prolongation of the 
fore snag; and in Mr. Flower’s possession I have seen horns which 
agree closely with mine, Mr. Flower’s specimens were received from 
Mr. Blyth, but, unfortunately, it is not known in what part of India 
they were collected. The horns of the Formosan Sambur (6b 
minhoUy'me bf much the same form as those of the Hainan race, 
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but are stouter in the beano, while those of C. rusa of Java approxi¬ 
mate to those of the typical Sambur. I am led to the conclusion that 
the Hainan race is distinguishable from the Sambur of India })roper 
(0. arisfotelis) by the shape of its horns at their apical bifurcation 
and by its smaller size, and from tire Cei^vtis sivinhoiiy Sclater, of 
Formosa, by the longer and less robust beam of horn, and by the 
different coloration of the fur; and I believe it to be identical with 
the Cervus equinus^ Cuv., of Sumatra and Borneo, a good figure and 
description of which are given by S. Miilier in the * Verliandelingen/ 
ZooL p._2i3, pi. 42. 

Mr. Blyth was so good as to inspect my horns from Tlainan, and 
has written to me the following:—‘^As for the Sambur horns, I 
consider Cerm equhrmy aristotelis, and hippelaphu'^ to be one and the 
same, though sliowing some local difiPerences, as is equally the case 
with horns of C. elaphus. Eastwards of the Bay of Bengal the animal 
seems to be smaller, and more or less nigrescent in Borneo, less so 
in Malacca and Sumatra than in Borneo, but always different from 
O, rma of Java, of which O. mobiccejisis is a diminutive, and 0* 
timoriensu a further diminutive. 6'. sioinkoii of Formosa holds the 
same relation to C. hippelaphus as C. faivamis to C. m.antcJmricuSy 
and 0. nioluccensis to C, rusay 

The Sambur is an abundant species on the jungly mountains of 
the southern half of Hainan ; and large numbers are yearly slaugh¬ 
tered by the independent Le tribes, and the skins and horns bartered 
to the Chinese. The skins are carried to the capital city, where the 
hair is planed off, and are then exf)orted as raw hides to Canton. 

The only time I saw the Hainan Sambur in its live .state was on the 
19th March, at Nychow (S. Hainan). We had scrambled through 
the jungle near the shore on to an open hill. Beyond us and the 
mountain was a deep ravine, with a’stream trickling througli it. We 
stopped to rest on the hill-top overlooking the ravine, when, on the 
opposite side, passing up from the streandt't, we noticed a fine horn¬ 
less buck and two doe Sambur. They did not observe us, but con¬ 
tinued lazily u|>vvards, nibbling off the leaves of bushes as they went. 
We crossed the ravine and ascended to tlie edge of an o|)eii green¬ 
sward, which the deer had already gained. At the further corner of 
the sward, about 60 yards off, with jungle in rear of them, they 
stood staring at our iiitrusioii. IMy comrade bustled iifj behind 
with his gun, and they took alarm. The buck stamped bis foot and 
littered a loud half grunt, half scream, and they all charged into the 
thicket. After they had attained a height on the hill, the noise of 
the crushing and cracking of the brush before them ceased, as if they 
had stopped to have another look at us; but the noise was soon re¬ 
sumed, until they were too far off to be heard. 

This Deer is called by the Hainanese TwahS^ or Mountain Horse. 
The Chinese work has the following remarks on the species i—‘‘ The 
ancients say it is like a Deer, but larger, and assembles in herds of a 
hundred or more. Its horns bend backward, and are without tines. 
Its hair is like that of the Mountain-Cow. Below its eyes are two 
other eyes, which close in the day and open at night. It delights 
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to enter thorny thickets. The Le people procure them, and barter 
their hides for cloth. The hides are good for sleeping upon, as they 
protect against the damp ground.’^ 

4. This allusion to the Mountain-Cow” induces me to extract the 
observations in the same Chinese work on that animal. After men¬ 
tioning domestic cattle which have run wild, the book says There 
is another race, like cattle, but with red eyes. They walk aliout 
among the hills in herds, and are not pressed at the sight of men. 
They are called ' Mountain Cows.’ In the hills of the Le terri¬ 
tory they are particularly abundant.” The “Mountain Horse,” or 
Sainbur, has similar hair, we are told. Can the “Mountain Cow” 
be the Budorcas taxicolor of Hodgson, or some species allied to it ? 
This must for the present remain a question, as I learned nothing 
of this animal from the natives, and got no samples of it. 

5. The Kiting slum Heen die (or Gazetteer of the Kiungshan 
District of Hainan), the Chinese work referred to above, also men¬ 
tions the King, an animal “like the Spotted Deer, but smaller, 
and of a black colour.” The character King (pronounced Kiu-w/7 
iu Amoy) is the local name in Fokien for the Cervidus reevesi ; 
and the same character is read Kia in the Hainan dialect; but in 
this work another character is given for the Kia of llwanghia, the 
Hainan name for the Oervulm vaginalis. I should have thought 
that the King of the Chinese work might apply to some species of 
Capricornis, perhaps to C. sumatrensis, which occurs in Malacca and 
Tenasserim, but for the following remarks made in the same list of 
Hainan animals. “The Choo or Me drops its horns in the fifth 
moon (July). The velvety horns are of use, and as good as those 
of the Spotted Deer.” A work of the former Ilan dynasty says 
that the hills of Taiiurh and Choogai (districts into which i lainaii 
was divided in the last century b.c.) abound in Choos and Kings. 
Yen Shekoo, in a commentary on the above, explains that the Choo 
is like a spotted deer, but larger. The ^Ming Ftwn/ or “ clear illus¬ 
trations,” “affirms that a full-grown Luh, or spotted deer, is called 
a Choo. The herd follow it, observing its tail as their guide. Its 
tail is used for brushing of dust. Flap carpets with it, and they 
will not breed moths. Placed between crimson silks, the colour ()f 
the silks will not fade for years.” It will thus he seen that (Moo 
(which is written with the radical for deer, and the character for 
lord) is simply the monarch or leader of a herd of spotted deer, 
which in Hainan would be Patiolia. In the same way, witli refer¬ 
ence to the Formosan Deer, I have discovered that Me applies to a 
large buck of the Sambur group. The character King is here 
adopted, apparently, for the Panolia in its dark winter dress. 

6. Under the head of Hare another and the last Cervine animal 
is spoken of as “a large species (ef ^Hare), called Pd, of a grey 
colour, with feet like a deer. The Kiungehow people often keep it 
alive.” This must be a species of Tragulus, and probably, I tbink, 
T. mewdnna, of which the British Museum lias a specimen from 
Cambodia. I did not have the good fortune to fail across this little 
animal on my visit to Hainan. 
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LI8T OF ADDITIONS TO THE SOCIETY’S MENAOEEIE 


BDBING THE YEAH 


1869. 


Jaih 1. 1 IM^ick A'^e (Cynojnihccjts 7iiffer)j Purchased. 

2. 1 Macaque Monkey {Macactts cynomolgtts)^ cS. Presented by 
Miss Elmhirst. 

4. 1 Spotted Hycena d'. Born in the Menagerie. 

8. 1 Mai'inoset Monkev (IIapalcJaccJms)» 2. Presented })r Miss 
F. Hill 

11. 1 Black Swan ( Cpgnm atmttis). Presented by II, R. CoXj Esq. 

12. 1 Black-necked l^wan {Cygnm nigricolUs)^ ($. Received in 

exchange. 

IS. 1 Two-wattled Cassowary (Ca6wrm $. Pur¬ 

chased. 

1 Cinnamon Bear (Ursm americamSj var. emnamo7nea)^ S* 
Purchased. 

1 Javan Civet {VweiTa tangnkmgd). Purchased. 

14. 1 Ring-nocked Parrakeet {IMceotmis torq^mta)^ , Presented by 
Vero K. Shaw, Esq. 

1 Golden Eagle (Aqmla chijsaUos), $. Presented by Alfred 
• Dixon, Esq. 

2 pairs Impoyan Pheasanis (Lopophorm mpeycmns). Received 

in exchange. 

14). 1. King Vulture (Gypm^chmpapa). Purchased. 

2 Jerboas (Dipus cvgypUm). Purchased. 

4 Orange-headed Conures {Co^ummjmidayd). Purchased. 

20, 1 White Peafowl (Favo cridatus), Received in exchange. 
500 Salmon Ova (Salmo salm”). Presented by F. T. Buckland, 
Esq., F.Z.S. 

200 Great-Trout Ova (Sahio lacmfy'is). Presented by F. T, 
Buckland, Esq., F.Z.S. 

200 Salmon-Trout Ova (Salmo t^'utta'y Presented by F, T, 
Buckland, Esq., F.Z.S. 

100 Charr Ova (Salma wnlhi). Presented by F. T. Buckland, 
,Esq.,F.Z.S. 

I Crcnvned Eagle (Spkaetus corouatus), 2. Purchased. 
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Jail. 20. 1 Rose-crested Cockatoo (Cacatua moluccensis)^ J. PresentiMl 
by Mrs. Hutton. _ ^ 

21. 2 Rbesus Monkeys (Macacus erythrmis), Presented by b. 

Luck, Jlsq. 

6 Bass {Lahrax lupus). Presented by 11. Leo, ]!]sfj[. 

2 Soles (Solea vulf/aris). Presented by IL Lee, Kb(1. 

3 Flounders (Plaicssajlesus). Presented by 11. Ijee, Esq. 

1 Turbot (JPsettd maxima). Presented by II. Lee, lks(j[. 

1 Armed Bulllicad (As^ndophonis eataphraetus), ib’cscnted ljy 
H. Lee, Esq. 

1 Unctuous Sucker {Liparis vulgaris). Presented by IT. Ijoc, 
Esq. 

22. 1 Arabian Baboon (Cgnoceplialus hamadn/as). Presented by 

Com. W. Cl Aldricdi, R.N. 

1 Cbinipauzce {Troglodytes niger)^ J. Deposittid. 

1 Mandaidii Buck (MwJ'* Purchased. 

23. 4 Red-liellied Waxbills {JEstrelda ruhriventris). Presented l)y 

AV. G. Bowlings Esq. 

2 Nutmeg’Birds (Mtcma nmlukita), cl* Presented by W. (». 

Dowling, Esq. 

I Red-beaded AVeavorbird {Eiiplectes iiiadiigascarierisis), Ib*e- 
sented by AA^. G. Dowling, Esq. 

1 American Badger (Taxidea amerieana). Purcluised. 

24. 1 AA’'ood-Owl (Sy^mimn aluco). Presented by F. Petford, blsfb 

1 Pfdlas's Eared Pheasant {Crossoptilon aurikim)^ cU Received, 
in exchange. 

25. 1 Crested Groimd-Parrakeet (CalopsiUa novai liollamlke). Pre¬ 

sented by A. M. Speer, Esq. 

27. 1 Macaque'Monkey {Macacus eymmolgus), J. Presented by 
Cl B. Train, Esq. 

1 Marmoset Aloukey {ITqyale jaechus). Presentoil by l.\ \V. 
Newman, Esq. 

1 Buslqy Parrot (IHomis violaceus). Purchased. 

20. 1 Large Swiss Trout (Salmo lacustris). Presented by Mr, (hroves. 
30. 1 One-streaked Hawk {Melierax momyrummivus), Pureliasful 

Feb. 2. 1 Kmkiilo\i{Cer(x>lipUs B. From Buenos Ayres. 

Presented by Dr. Joliii Palin, O.M.Z.S. 

2 Gapybaras { 'llydroehwrm eapyhura). From .’BiKyims Avres. 

Presented by'Coo,rge A\BlkH,’E.M([.,'O.M.Z.S. 

1 Macaque Moiikev' (Macacus cmmnolyus)^ cL Ps<>se.iit(:ul Iw 
Gliarles Janies, Elsq. 

3. 1 Ilawk’s-billed Turtle (CareUa imhrmdd). Ib’csenied b\' 

Messrs Gilson and Quolch. 

1 American Brown Crane (Ghts mnademm)* PnrcliastMl. 

1 Carolina Oonure (Comirus cdrolinenm). Presented bv F, (I 
StreatrKd,d, Esq. ' 

4. 2 Globose Curassows (Crax yloUcera), Received in cxcliange. 

3 Crested Pigeons ( Oeyphaps lophotes). Received in ex(*hang(^ 

4 Green-winged Doves (OlialcopJmps ckrysoehlora). Received 

in exchange. 

4 Barred-shouldered Doves (Geopcliahwyimdk). Received in ex¬ 
change. 

1 Talegalla (TalegaUa latliami). Received in exchange. 

I Laughing Kingfisher (Dacelo gigmitm). Received in exchange. 

II KingParrakeets (Aprosmietus scctpulatus). Received in ex¬ 
change. 
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Feb. 


5. 7 River-Lainpreys {PetromyzonJlxmatilis). Presented by F. T, 

Bucldaiid; Esq., F.Z.S. ^ 

6. 1 txrey Parrot (Psittacus eiithacus). Purchased. 

1 Common Wild Cat (Felk eatus). Presented hy Cant, the 
Hon. IL T. Fraser. 

10. 1 Din^ifo {Canis dingo), S. Presentedhy ,T. C. Macdonald, Esq., 
F.Z.S. 


13. 1 Vieillot’s Fire-hacked Pheasant (Euploccmius vieilloti)^ d. De¬ 
posited. 

1 Temminck’sTragopan (^Ceriornis temmincldi). Deposited. 

1 West-African Crocodile {Crocodikis vulgaris). Purchased. 

15. 1 Eg}q)tian Jerboa (JDipus cegyptms). Presented by Capt. Pain. 

2 Bengalese Leopard Oats {Felis hengalensis). Presented by 

Major J. Pearse, Madras Stall Corps. 
lO. 1 European Lynx {Felis lynx). Purchased. 

1 Mallee Bird {Leipoa ocellata). Presented by the Directors of 
the Botanic Gardens, Adelaide, South Australia. 

3 Australian Monitors (Monitor gouklii). Presented by the 

Directors of the Botanic Gardens, Adelaide, S. Australia. 

, 4 Stump-tailed Lizards (' Trachydosaurus rugosus). Presented by 
the Directors of the Botanic Gardens, Adelaide, S. Australia. 
3 Maug'd’s Basyimes (Fasyimfs maugm). Presented by the 
Directors of the Botanic Gardens, Adelaide, S. Australia. 

1 G olden-bellied Beaver Bat (Hydromys chrysogaster), (3. Pre¬ 
sented by the Directors of the Botanic Gardens, Adelaide, S. 
Australia. 

1 White Bat {3Ius rattus). Presented by AV. A. Forbes, Esq. 
17. 1 Cirey Ichneumon (Ilerpestes fpdsem). Presented by Capt. 
xMolville Clarke. 


18. 1 Grey Ichneumon (Ilerpestes (/riseus). Presented by Capt. B. 
CX B. Crowther.’ 


10. 1 Syrian Feimec (Ccmisfmnelm/s), cj. Presented by the Sinai 
S uryey Ex pedition. 

1 American Brown Crane (Orns cmtudensis). Purchased. 

1 Emu (Frommis novce hollanduc). Presented by li.B.H. the 

Prince of Whales. 

2 Brazilian Tortoises (Tesiudo tahidata). Purchased. 

20. 1 Vulpiiuj Phalanger (Fkalangista vuljmui), $. Presented by 
Capt. Jas. N. Smart. 

22. 1 Jelerang Squirrel (fScmrm hicolor), J. Purchased. 

24. 2 Yellow-footed Bock-Kang-aroos (Petrogtde xanthopm)^ 5. 

Ih’cscnted by Capt. Bolton, Edinburgli. 

25. 4 Indian Chameleons (Chama/lmi vidgaris). Ihirchased. 

2G, 1 Green Glo.ssy Starling {LamprocoUus ekalyhem). Presented 
by Mr. Etiward Hawkins. 

1 Teg'iiexin Lizard (Teiiis tegiicxin). Purchased. 

28. 1 Hog Deer (OeTWjiorcwu d- Born in the Gardens. 


Mar, 2. 2 Thid-winged Parrakeets (Aprosmuim erythropteriis). Deposited. 

4. 2 Vulpine Phalangers (P/ialangista vidpina)^ cd and $. Pre¬ 

sented by J. W. Tyas, Esq. 

1 Sooty Phalanger (Phalangkta fiddgmosa), S • Presented by J. 
W*. Tyas, Esq. ' ■ 

1 Coreopsis Goose (Cereopsis novm kollandi(p). Presented ])y J. 
W. Tyas, Esq. 

5. 1 Pike (Esox Ineins). Presented by hir. P. W. Madsen, 

1 Senegal Touracoii (Corythaiv persa). Purclniscd. 
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Mar. 0 . 2 Leopards (F'olk leopardus)^ S ? * From SioiTa Leone. 
Presented by Mrs. Tbos. Brassey. 

6. 1 Stiiiiip-tailed‘'Lizard {Trachydomiims rugosus, Proseiitcd by 
Capt. Clarke. 

8. 2 C()ldeii Ag’outis ?. Presented by 

11. M. liidiey, Esq. 

1 Restless Qmy {Caiia apereu). Presented by 11. M. Ridley^ E8<p 

1 Senegal Coucal {Centropmsenegalemis)* Purebased. 

9. 1 Red and Yellow Macaw (Lira chhroptera). Deposited. 

2 Red-breasted Pigeons {Pjilogosnas cmentata). Purcliased. 

1 Vulpine Plialanger {Flialangista vulpina)^ $. Presented by 
James Boornej Esq. 

1 Eland {Oreas camia), 2 • Born in the Gardens* 

3 Menopomas {3Ienopoma alleghanieme). Presented by the 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, XJ.S.A. 

2 Florida Land-Tortoises {Testiidopolyphemm). Presontod by 

the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, XJ.S.A. 

10. 2 OuYier’a Podargus (Poftor< 7 W 6 ’ 0 'wVrO. Purchased, 

11. 1 Coati {Nmiia 'nemea), 2• Purchased. 

12. f3 Barred-tailed Pheasants (Fhasiamis recDesu), 1 (S and 2 2 • Do- 

posited. 

1 Cape-Bunting {Fringillana capemis). Presented by Miss C* 

Eoylo. 

4 Yellow-backed Wliydah Birds (Vuhamacroum)> Presented 

by Miss 0. Boyle. 

16. 3 Aniadiivade Finches {Bstrelda amadam\ Purchased. 

4 Orange-cheeked Waxbills {Estrelda mdpoda). Purchased. 

4 Oiimson-eared Waxbills {Bstrelda phcomcotis). Purchased, 

4 Common Waxbills (JSstrelda cinerea) Purchased. 

4 African Silver-bills (Jyiimia cantems). Purchased. 

2 Yellow-rumped Seed-eaters( Orithagra ehrysopygd). Purchased, 

2 Occidental 1 inches {Quelea oeddentaUs). Purchased. 

4 Hooded Finches {Amadina cucullata). * Received in exchange?, 
10. 1 Greater Snlphiir-crested Cockatoo (Cacaim gidmtii). De¬ 
posited. 

24. 1 Vulpine Phalanger (Pkalanqkta 'imhnm). Presented by Cant. 
G. E. Bird. ‘ ‘ ‘ 

1 Yaguarimdi Cat {Falk jayimrundi). Presented by Gapt. G. 

E. Bird, 

I Dorsal Squirrel {Beiurm domdk). Presented by Capt. G.E. Bird. 

26, 1 Egyptian Monitor {3l<mit(tr mloUmd). Purebased. 

3 Crested Groiixid-Parrakeets {CakmdUanom hdkmdkt). I J, 

2 2 • Presented by John Lacoy, Esq, 

13 Eulfe or Pope (Aeenna cemm). Presented by F. Jonas, EH(p 

27, I Coiiii (Mmm nama),(S ^ Purchased. 

30. 1 Grivet Monkey {Cercopitheom grmo^iindk\ 2* Presented 

by Capt. J, Cracknel!. 

31. 1 Mnsk-Deer {{Moschus moscMfenes), 2 * Presented by Colonel 

F. B. Pollock, O.SI. Commissioner, Peshawin, Punjaiib, India, 

Apr. 3. 1 Brown Bear (JVrm arcioa), S'. Deposited. 

1 Domestic Dog ( Cank famliark)^ <5*. Deposited. 

6, 2 Maguaii Storks (Oiconia maguari). Presented bv Qeorire 
' Wilks, Esq.,C.M.Z.S. ^ 

1 Great Eagle-owl {Buho maxhnm). From Gibraltar. Deposited, 

1 Cape Flared Owl {Otm oapmsk). From Spain. Deposited. 

2 Kingfishers (A/ccfZo Purchased. 
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Apr. 0. 2 Black-tailed Water-liens (Trihonyx ventralis). Hatched in 
the Gardens. 

1 Lion From Bahylonia. Deposited. 

1 Aoudad (Ovu tragelaplim)^ c? • Born in the Menagerie. 

2 African Tantalus ( I'antalm ibis). Purchased. 

8. 1 Ilyhrid Kangai^oo (between Ilahnaturus bennettUf (S) and Hal-- 

maturm riijicolUs^ § ). Born in the Menagerie. 

1 Great Kangaroo {Maci^opits giganteiis)^ 5 • Born in the Mena¬ 

gerie. 

2 Cretan Goats {Capra heden)^ Born in the Menagerie. 

1 Red and Yellow Macaw (Ara chloroptera). Presented by the 
Earl Kelson. 

9. 1 Proteus (Proteus anguinus). Presented by Francis Halsey; Esq. 
1 Blue-crowned Conure (Conurus hmnorrhous). Presented by 

Mrs. Wright. 

1 Cretan Goat {Capra hedeji),^, Bom in the Menagerie. 

10. 1 Ibex {Capra ibex), S. Born in the Menagerie. 

1 Common Adder {Pelias herns). Presented by W. B. Tate; Esq. 
1 Tasmanian Piping Crow {Gg7nnor?dna orgmiica). Deposited. 

11. 1 Equine Deer ( Cerms equmm), $. Born in the Menagerie. 

3 Black-tailed Water-hens {Tidhomgx w^itralis). Hatched in 

the Gardens. 

12. 2 Pied Rats {Ifus rattm)j cf and $. Presented by J. Mason, Esq. 

13. 1 Talapoin Monkey {Cercojyithecus takqjom). cf. Presented by 

John Gould, Esq., F.Z.S. 

1 Blackheaded Gull {Larus rulihmdus). Presented by John 

Gould; Esq., F.Z.S. 

2 Common Peafowls (Pavo cristatus), <5 and $. Presented by 

Maj.-Gen. J. K. Whistler. 

14. 1 Mangabey Monkey {Cercoeehis mtMops)^ J. Presented by 

Col. Aidison. 

2 Common Sheldrakes (Tadorm vulqyanser), c? $ • Received 
in exchange. 

1 Grey Parrot {Psittacus erithacus). Deposited. 

1 OrmivSon-crowned Weaverbird {Euplectes Jlammiceps)^ c?'. 
Presented by Miss C. Boyle. 

1 Obscure Finch {Sermus^ sp. ign.), J. Presented by Miss 0. 
Boyle. 

1 Iceland Falcon (Faleo islandicus)^ J. Presented by Capt. J. 
A. Martyn. 

1 Burchell’s Zebra {Equus burchelUi)^ cf. Deposited. 

2 Secretary Ahilturos (Serpoitarius repiilivonts). Purchased. 

16. 1 Secretary Vulture (Serpe^itarius reptiUvo7-us). Presented by 

J. S. Mackenzie, Esq. 

1 yElian’s Wart-hog 0?hacochcerxis <xlkm%)^ J. From Zoula, 
Abyssinia. Purchased. 

1 Smew {Meiujm alhellm)^ ^. Purchased. 

6 Golden Plovers (Ckaradrim pluvicdis). Purchased. 

12 Lumpfish {Cychpteruskwipus). Purchased. 

10. 1 Javan Chevrotain {Tragidus javanicm), J. Presented hy J. 
Deacon, Esq. 

1 Polecat (3£ustela puto^dus). Presented by F. H. Salvin, Esq. 
1 Macaque Monkey {Macacits cynoimlgus), S ■ Presented by 
John Ferris, Esq. 

1 Marsh Harrier (Circus (BTuginosus), ^, Purchased. 

1 Common Bittern {Botanrns stellaris). Presented by the Hon. 
T. de Grey, M.P., F.Z.S. 
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Apr. 16. 1 African Tantalus (Tantalus ibis), Purcliascd. 

1 Squirrel Monkey (CalUthrix scmnms)^(S . Piircliased. 

17. 1 Wood-Owl (Si/mmm ahiao). Presented by (leorgo W. Arnoit, 
Esq. 

1 Coati (Kasua nasiea), $. Presented by Clias. Ponneloy, Esq. 
1 Common Adder (Pelias herns). Pres(3iited by E. D. Drowitt, 
Esq. 

1 Nilotic Trionyx. (Trionyx nllotieus). Presented by Alexander 

Baird, Esq. 

19. 2 Bower-birds (PtUonorliynehns holosericem). Purchased. 

2 Blue-crowned Hanging Parrots (Loricidus yulf/nlm). Piir- 

cliased. 

1 Viscaclia (Zayosto^uus frichodaciylns). Born in the kfenagerio. 
1 Kinkajoii (Cercokptes ecmdirolmdns)^ B. Presented by H. M. 
Eder, Esq. 

20. 1 Spotted Cayy (Civloyenys paea). Presented by Dr, Sonicr- 

shield. 

,<5 Oimiings Octodons (Oetodon emninga). ik)rn in the Mena.- 
gerie. 

1 Entelliis Monkey (Semnopithceus enteUus)^ S Purcluisod. 

21. 1 Riiig'-necked Parrakeet, yellow yar. (IMfeornkkngnida). the- 

sented by lieuteinmt 0. II. T. Ma.rsliall. 

2 pairs Virginian Colins (Ortyx lirginumm). Pureluised. 

2 pairs Californian Quails ( (Mllpepla californica). Ihirehiisod. 

22. 1 Grey Parrot (PsUtacus eriihavns). Deposited. 

23. 2 Common F>oas (Boa constrictor). Pres(3nted by Capt, Fkjrry, 

1 Common Badger (Meles taxm). Presented by tlio Lord 

Willoughby "d’Eresby. 

2 Tibetan Wolves (Canis Jnniger). Born in the hlenagorie. 

26. 1 Teniminek’s Snapper (Macroclcmmys temniiuehii), i)(3posite(L 

1 Arabian Bustard (Otis arahs). Keecuved in exchang'c. 

6 Bourke’s Pa.rrakeots (Enphema hourkii). Purchased. 

2 Bkie-Boniiet Parrakeets (Psephotm hcematogaster). 

1 liawk’s-hilled Turtle (Caretta imhrkaia). Ib'esonted by Oapi.. 
hiiles. 

27. 2 Hod Ground-Doves (Geotrgyon montana). Deposited. 

4 Mountain Witch Doves (Oeoirggon sylraiwd), Ih'positod, 

1 Owl (Otns yranimicus). Deposited. 

4 Zeinxida Do\c.s amabUis), Deposited. 

4- White-fronted Doves (Zcpf.optifa Jam(N(xms 1 )(‘po,sit<ui. 

1 Whitti-crowncjd Pigeon (Oolmnha Icnwccpliala). ih‘posii.«,Ml. 

1 Moustaclie-Pigvon niyskwca), PmvJiasud. 

2 Zenaida ,Dov(\s (Zeuaida (imahilk). Ihirchastal. 

2 hlacaque ]\ronkey.s (Maaaens cymmioigus)^ iTesmittH,!, by 
Mrs. B to yens. 

28. 1 Bed and Yellow Mmim (Ara(dd(n'optera). Presented by hlrs. 

Bancroft, 

1 Chequered Elaps (Etaps kmukmtm). Purchasof:!. 

2 Virginian Colins (Ortgx idryirnmns). cf and 2. PriisoiileMi 

by P. L. Simon, Esq. 

1 Dial Bird (Copsyehns saularis). Purchased. 

29. 1 Chimpanzee (Troylodytes niyer)^ cF. Deposited. 

4 Common Adders {PMas herns). Presented by 4V, II Ilnme 
. Esq. " 

] J^farldioor ( Capra nieyuccros), c?. Born in the Menagerie. 

30. 2 Masked Pai*ad<.)xures {Paynmn larvaia). Bom in the Me¬ 

nagerie. 
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I^lay 1. 1 Grey Iclineumon (Ilerpestes griseiis), J. Presented by George 
Felstead,' Esq. 

1 Ostrich. (Struthio cctmcliis)^ Pnrcliased. 

S. 2 Moufions (Ovismiisimm), S and §. Born in the Menagerie. 

1 Black-eared Marmoset penmtlata)^ c5'* Presented 
by Miss Oooli. 

5. 1 Bay Cow-bird (Mohtlirm hadius). Presented by George 
Wilks, Esq., C.M.Z.S. _ b 

4 Southern Cow-birds (Molothnis honariemis). Presented bv 
George Wilks, Esq., O.M.Z.S. 

1 Azara’s Opossum (Didelphys a^^arcd). Presented by Georn'o 
Wilks, Esq., O.M.Z.8. 

1 Tree-Boa {Corallus hortidanus). Purchased. 

(). 1 Lumpfish (Oydopterus lumpus). Purchased. 

1 Armed Bullhead {Aspidophorus eataphractus). Purchased. 

1 Sordid Dragonet {CalUonymus dracuneidus). Purchased. 

4 Greenland Seals (Phoea yroenlandica), J • Purchased. 

7. 1 Common Sturgeon (Aclpenser sturio). Presented by Messrs. 

Grove and Co. 

1 Marmoset (Ilapale jaochm). S'* Presented by Ro¬ 

bert G. Moger, fisq. 

8. 1 Diana Monkey (Cercopz'if/iecws Purchased. 

1 Crested Porcupine {itystrlx cristata). Purchased. 

1 King Vulture {Gyparchu^pa^yd). Purchased. 

2 St.-Helena Seed-eaters { Onihayra hutyraecu). Purchased. 

1 Brush-tailed Porcupine (Atherura africami). Purchased. 

2 Yellow-runiped Seed-eaters (Crithayra clmjsopyya). Pur¬ 

chased. 

1 Crimson-fixcod Waxbill {Pytelia ckyans). Purchased. 

1 Common Boa (Boa comtrictot'). Purchased. 

1 Ocelot {Fclk pardaUs), d * Purchased. 

2 Weasel-headed Armadillos (Dasy 2 yiis encouberf). Purchased. 

2 VieilloPs Pheasants {Buplocamus vieilloti)^ and 5, Pre¬ 
sented by Col A. S. Greenlaw. 

t). 1 Alexandrine Parrakeet (Pcdceornis akxamh'i). Deposited. 

10. 1 yellow-footed Rock-Kangaroo {Petroyah ximthop'us)^ 5 • Born 
ill the Menagerie. 

1 ]3ronze-winged Pigeon {Phaps oluilco^ytera). Hatched in the 

Gardens. 

1,1. 1 Greenhiiid Seal (P/iom$. Purchased. 

2 Spotted-sided Finches '{AyimUna lathumi). Purchased, 

1 Cashmere Shawl-Goat (Capra hircus)^ $. Born in the Me- 

nagorio. 

2 Australian Wild Ducks (Anas sHpcrcik'osa), Presented bv 

Capt. S. Babot. 

12. 0 Variegated Sheldrakes (Tadoi'na varicyaia). Hatched in the 
Gardens. 

1 Syrian Wild Ass (JEJqiim hcmi 2 ) 2 )us)j (S • Bot’ti in the Mena¬ 
gerie. 

1 Cinereous Sea-Eagle (Haliaetus albicilla),^ From the Island of 
Saghalin. Presented by Captain Blakiston. 

1 Brown Bear ( P/vm* arenas), From Jesso, Japan. Pre¬ 
sented by Captain Blakiston. 

10, 1 Red and IVllow Macaw (Ara cldoroptcrd). T)epo.sited. 

1 Grov Parrot (Psdtacus critlmcus). Presented bv Mrs. Ford 
Eortli. 

1 Ursine Colob us {^Cohhus nrsinuii)^ Deposited. 
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May 13. 2 Peacock Pheasants {Folyplectron cMnqtds), Hatched in the 
Gardens. 

3 Young Water-Ousels {Cinclus aqiiatiem). Prosontod by W. 

Dunhar, Escj_. 

14. 1 Pallas’s Eared Pheasant (Crossoptilon aiiritnm),^* PurchasiHl. 

1 Golden-headed Marmoset {Ilapak ehrysomolm). Purchased. 

2 Alpine Choughs {PyyTliocoi'ax alpinm). Purchased. 

2 Orange-winged Parrakects {Brotogerys pyrrhoptermy Pur¬ 
chased. 

18. 4 Olive Weaverbirds (Ilyphanforms capmsis). Purchased. 

2 White-fronted Olive Weaverbirds {Fyrenedes albifrous). Pur¬ 
chased. 

1 Eock-Thriisli (Tetrocincla saccatiKs), Presented by Sir S. 
Lakenian. 

1 Eastern Nightingale {Ltiscinia 7nqfm'), Presented by Sir S. 
Lakeman. 

1 Spotted Ichneumon (Ilerpestes miroqmnctatiis). Presented by 

0. Emery, Esq. 

2 Greenland Seals {Flioca grainlamUca), Ihcsontod by Sir C. 

M. Lampson, Bart., F.Z.S. 

1 Common Heron {Ai'dea cmo^ea). Presented by Mr. Alderman 
and Sheriff Cotton. 

19. 8 Euddy Sheldrakes (Tadofvia ndila). Hatched in the Gardens. 

20. 1 Vulpine Phalanger {Fhalangista vulpim). Presented by F. 

Egerton Hine, Esq. 

1 Stanley Crane (Tetrapteryx paradisinis). Purchased. 

2 Secretary Vultures (Serpentarius 7xptilwo7'us). Purchased. 

2 Aard-Wolves (Froieles lalmidii). Purchased. 

1 Common Otter {Ltdra vulgmis ), Presented by H. J. Eopc, Esq. 
1 Vultiirine Eagle {Aquila imlturma). Presented by E. L. Lavard, 
Esq., F.Z.S. 

21. 1 Ui'sine Dasyure (Dasyurus ursimis). Presented by Dr. Geo. 

Bennett, F.Z.S. 

1 Grey Spider Monkey (Ateles Jiyhridm), Purchased. 

4 Upland Geese {Clikephaya magellanica). Hatched in the 

Gardens. 

22. 1 Panda {Ailunisfulgms). Presented by Br. Simpson, 

26. 2 Peacock Pheasants (Folyidectron chingnkX Hatched in tlie 

Gardens. 

20. 1 Bonnet-Monkey (Macams radiaUis), P. Presented by A. M. 
Campbell, Esq. 

6 Common Chameleons {CJimncelcon vtthjmis). PurcliascHl. 

1 Eed-billed Tree-Buck (Dendroeyy^ia aulmmmlk). 'ihircdutsiMl, 

1 Gi*ey-cheeked Monkey (Cercocehm uihffpwid)^ IhirchasK'd, 

2 Sulphur-breasted Toucans (Itumplmdoli mrmdm). Purcl iased. 

27. 2 Spotted Hymnas {Hycena ovcida). Born in the Menagerie. 

29, 1 White-whiskered Capuchin Moiilmy (j. Bo- 

posited. 

2 Grey-breasted Conures {Gomunis mmiaeJms). Purchased. 

2 Eed-hellied Ooimres (Commm viUattis). Purchased. 

4 Temminck’s Tragopans {Cmiomis tmnmmcUi). Hatched in 
the Gardens. 

1 BurcheU’s Zehra {Eqm$ hurcMlii), Born in the Menagerie. 

1 Sulphur-breasted Toucan (Mmnphaatos carinattm). Pritkuiied 
by J. C. Shircore, Esq. 

30, 1 Brown Pelican {Felecamm ftmiis). Presented by Cajjt. Bow. 

31, 1 Cuckoo {CucuUs canmis),' Presented by H. Clark, Esq. 
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June 1. 1 Ciiimpanzee Deposited. 

2 Ursine Dasyures (Dasmrm ursinus). Presented by E. Pire- 
bmce, Esq., E.Z.S. 

1 Australian Quail (Smoecus australis). Presented by Dr. F. 
von Mueller, O.M.Z.S. 

1 Asliy-lieaded Goose {Chloephaga poliocephala). Hatched in 
the Gardens. 

2. 2 Macqueen’s Bustards {Otis macqueeni,) Deposited. 

3. 2 Double-striped Thicknees {(Eclicne^mis histriatus). Presented 

by G. D. Kowley, Esq., F.Z.S. 

4 Getulian Squirrels (Xerus getulm). Piu’chased. 

6. 1 Dorsal Squirrel {Sciurus dorsalis). Presented by J. L. Guy, Esq. 

6. 8 Egyptian Geese {Ohenalopex mgyptiaed). Hatched. 

4 Euddy-headed Geese {Chloephaga ruUdiceps). Hatched. 

7. 1 Anaconda {Btimctes murmus). Purchased. 

1 Egyptian Monitor (Monitor niloUens), Purchased. 

1 Common Hare (Lepiis mropcsus). Purchased. 

8. 1 Eed-bellied Monkey (Cercopiihecus enjtlu'ogaster), ^. Pur¬ 

chased. 

1 Ehesus Monkey {Macams erythrmm)^ 5. Presented by Mrs. 
M. Bound. 

9. 1 Eed-fronted Amazon (Chrgsotis vittatus). Purchased. 

1 Black-tailed Parrakeet (Platyc&rcus melanurus). Presented 
by Dr. John Cooper. 

10. 1 Ocelot (Felis pardalis)^ $. Presented by Capt.GIyn, H.M.S. 

Doris.’ 

1 Eye-browed Guan (Fenelope supercilinris). Purchased. 

1 New-Caledonian Bail (Ocydromus lafresnayanus). Presented 
by Dr. Geo. Bennett, F.Z.S. 

1 Blue-shouldered Tanager (Ta^iagra cyanoptera), cj. Pur¬ 

chased; 

11. 1 King Parrakeet (Aptvsmictus seapulatus), Presented by Mr. 

Sercombe. 

12. 1 Common Kestrel Presented by Miss 

Lucy Boyle. 

14. 1 Japanese Deer (Ce7‘vus sika). Bom in the Menagerie. 

15. 2 Petz’s Oonimes (Purchased. 

2 Crested Pigeons (Ocyphaps lo2)7iotes). Hatched. 

10. 9 Oonmion Chameleons (Chomceleon vulgaris). Presented by 
Capt. Thos. Waite. 

2 G etulian Squirrels (Xerus get/uhs). Presented by Capt. Thos, 
Waite. 

4 North- African Jackals (Canis antlius), (S . Presented by Capt. 
Tlios. Waite. 

1 Oceliatcd Skink (Gongylus occUatus), Presented by Henry 
Denny, Esq. 

1 Tiirquoisine Parrakeet (Fuphema pidchelld)^ $. Purchased. 

1 Common Kestrel (Timmnmlus alaudarius). Presented by 
Mr. J. Stanton. 

17. 2 Bed-shouldered Weaverhirds (Euplectes axillaris), S* Fur- 

chuvsed. 

1 Bengalese Ichneumon (IIe7pesies malaccensis), S'. Presented 

by W. Ingram, Esq. 

2 pairs of Common Wild Ducks (Anas hoschm). Presented by 

D. B. Bullen, Esq. 

18. 1 Cape Ant-Bear (Ota/cteropus ca 2 )ensis), (S • Purchased. 

8 Siumiier-Ducks (Air sponsa). Hatched in the Gardens. 
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June IS. 3 Japanese Pheasants {Phadamis versicolory JPitched. 

13 Bamboo Partridges (Bamhusicola thoracui). JIattluxI. 

19. 1 Wedge-tailed l^aglo (Aquila andajr). Presentod 1)ylLjhIJ. 

the Dulm of Ediuburgli, F.Z.S. 

20. 1 Honey-Buzzard Ihvseuted by J. Watkins 

Drew, Esq. 

21. 3 Black-tailed "Watcr-liens (Trihonyx renimik). I latched in 

the Crardens. 

1 "West-African Pvtlion (Python selnd). Prcseivied ])y (Jharlew 
H. Cox, Esq., EZ.S. 

1 Grreater Sulphur-crested Cockatoo (Cacatua gakrita). de¬ 
ceived in exchange. 

22. 1 Sly Siliirus (Siliirus glanis). Presented by hlessrs. (Olsoii a,nd 

Qjielch. 

1 Sun-bird (IJurypyga hdiaa). Hatched in tlic Cardens. 

1 Common Bluebird (Sudut wUsonli). Hatched in tlie (hinlcns. 

2 Mexican Deer*(Certv^s mexlcanm), S J. Borji in the 

Menagerie. 

1 Entelliis Monkey (Senmopltheem enlellnd)^ J. Purchased. 

23. 1 Common .Hare (Lepus europaius). Purchased. 

14 Chestnut-breasted Finches {Donaeola c((d(i}ivoi]um(x ), rh’ti- 
.seiited by the Acclimatization Society of (pieeiishind. 

1 Banded Grass-Eincli (Poephila cincla), !h‘(‘scided by ilio 
Acclimatization Society of (Queensland. 

1 Temminck’s Snapper (Macroelenimip Umminckn). I )e})(»siicd, 

24. 4 Smiihoe’s Pheasants (Euploeamm s^omJioei). llatolied in t,hn 

Gardens. 

25. 1 Japanese Deer (^Cermis siJut). Born in the Menagiuic. 

26. 4 Baliama Ducks {PceciloneUa haliamenm), ILitclnul. 

28. TUndulated Grass Parrakeets (3[dopsilkwm mubdatw^). 11 at (hcul. 

3 Common Adders (Pelias herm). Presented by Da-vy. 

2 Wild Boars (^Sus scrofd). Purcliased. 

1 Green Monkey (^Cercopithecus callitrichns). Presented I)y Mi*s. 

Haynes. 

29. 1 Guacharo or Oil-bird (Steatomk cariptf-mE). hkom Ihhiitlad. 

Presented by the Hon. A. Gordon, CJ.M.Z.S. 

4 Australian "Wild Ducks (Anas snpemima), Hatclu'd in tiir^ 

Gardens. 

30. 2 Tigtus (Felis tigrk). Born in the BfenagcM'io. 

2 Common KingOshers (xikedo ispida), Prt^s(^nii<‘d l)y J. J. 

Ilabiscli, Esq. 

2 Black-headed Parrots (Caiea mulaniHrphala). Df'poMiti'd, 

2 Yellow-shouldered Amazons ( Chrysoils oohropivm ) , I k a )osi tin I 
by the Hon. A, Gordon, C.M.Z.I*j. 

July 1. 1 Tirginian Deer (Cervus viryinlanas), Boni iu the Mena¬ 
gerie. 

1 Ortolan Bunting (i?w6cr/c;« horfuda/m), PrcHoidijd liy Mr, 

J.-W. Smart. 

2 Black-headed Buntings (Emherizn mvlmioc(phaki\ I Voseiited 

by Mr. J. W. Smart. 

1 Chimpanzee (Troglodytes niyer). Deposited, 

1 Bed-looted P\lcon (Erytliropus vespvrtiuus). Deposited, 

1 Yew-Zealand Hawk (Eieracidea norm hoilmulm). Presented 
by J. M. Quade, Esq. 

2. 2'Barbary Turtledoves {TurUir rlsorim). Proai^nied bv Caiii. 
Janies Tough. 
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2. 2 Moustaclie-Monkeys (Cercopithecus ce 2 )hns). Received in 
excliang'e. 

2. 2 Temiiiiiick’s Tmg'opims (Ceriornis temminchu). Ilatcluxl. 

1 IMa-caqiie Monkey {uWacaoff.% sp.). Preaented by Mr. Ridgway, 

1 R.e(l“tiiroated Amazon (Chnjsotls eoUaria), Presented by 
J. W. Malcolm, Esq., F.Z.R. 

1 Yellow-clieokod Amazon ((''//'77/,s’0^?’s* aidumnalls). Piircbased. 
5. 1 bdand (Oraas cannn), J. Born in the Menagerie. 

(k 2 Jays (Gan'Hlm glamlam Rec(3ived in exchange. 

2 Ooimnon J^lagpies {Pica cawJata). Received in exchange. 

7. 1 ]k)obook Owl &<9 o/x>c7j). Purchased. 

1 Itoehuck (Cervns capreo(m), J. Presented by Benjamin F. 
'Jhirner, ICsq, 

8. L Andaman Monkey (Jfcrmc?/.? andamammis), 9.> Presented 

by Capt. R. A. jlrown, R.R. 

1 Kusiinanse { Cromtrehm ohscurus)^ J. Purchased. 

0. 0 Mandarin Ducks {Aiv (ffdericidata). Hatched in the Gardens, 

2 Harlx^lmests (Bose/aplim eaama), and $. Purchased. 

1 Javan Ohovrotain (Traf/nlm 9. Presented by 

j'». 0. Nicholson, Esq. 

4 Common Foxes (Cmm wiped), ?> S ^»^wd 1 .?• Presented by 
lI.R.lL the Prince of Wales, F.Z.S. &c. &c. 

12. 1 Gazelle (frH^ella doread)^ J . Purchased. 

]‘l I Ooati (Namm nadea), J. Presented by W. hi. Rose, Esq. 

1 Brazilian Mocking bird satununus). Purchased, 

1 Black Bullnil (^Pi/ciion.otm 2 U/{/ceu>\). Purt/hasod. 

1 (-at hird (GnIeom) 2 )te,^ CffrolhensiA^ Purchased. 

2 Brown-necked Parrots (Pivocephahts fuseietdlid). Purchased. 

1 IbcHi Crow Shrike (Strepera (jraouUua). Purchased. 

.14. 4 Black-haclvcd Porphyrios {Porphyno 7ndmiotud). Hatched in 
the Gardens. 

1 Slioxt-eared Owl (07/^,s’ hrachi/otnd). Deposited. 

1 Common Hare (Lepus em’opm/d). Purchased. 

1 Black Bear ( Ursus amermnufd). Presented by G. Stanley 

Orred, Esq, 

B». 1 Blesa-bok Antelope (Damalk alhifrons). Born in the Mena¬ 
gerie. 

d Amherst’s Pheasants (Thmunaka umherslke)^ 5 $ and 1 c?. 
Deposited. 

17. 1 IMauge’s Dasyure {Da,<ii/Hrm c?. Presented by Wm. 

IL Holmes* Esq. 

19. 1 Four-spotted Opossum (Dldelphys opomim), Ibirchased, 

2 Barri‘d-shouh:hu'e.d Ground-Doves (Gcopelia himtercdis). 

Hatched in the Gardens. 

1 Cornish Chough {Fregllm fjmouhi,^). Presented by J. Ash- 
mead, b’sq. 

1 One-streaked ’Hawk (Mdlerax ^nonogmnimicud). Purchased. 

20. U Jfjpanesc Ikcasaiits (Phemunus vemcolor). Hatched. 

21. 1 Yellow-faced Amazon (Chri/Hoik awithops). Purchased. 

1 Wild Boar (8m scrofa). Presented by L.' Levinsohn, Esq. 

22. 1 Crested Ground-Pairalreet (Cal() 2 mtt(t novee holkindke). Pre¬ 

sented by Miss C. ]3oylo, 

1 Pair Hybrid Cats (between Folk cairn and F. domesfioa). 
Presented by S. E. B. Ihiscy, Esq., F.Z.S. 

1 Ooati, black variety (Nasaa 7imica),^, Presented by Peter 

Campbell, Esq. 

2 European Tortoises (Testndo (jreoca). Presented by Mrs. Lee. 
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July 22. 2 African Tantc^iis As Purcliased. 

2 Saddle-billed Storks {Xetiorhynckm sencgfileum). Purchased, 

26. 8 Griass Snakes {PMclopus pallasu). Purcliased. 

27. 1 VeTYot Monkey (Cercoptthecm lalaudi), 2 • Purchased. 

1 Vulpine Phalang'er {Fhahngista milpina), cV Presented by 

Pr, Owen Owen. 

28. 1 Pennant’s Parrakeet {Plati/cereus pmnantii). Deposited. 

2 Bed Ground-Doves {Geotrygon montami), liatchod in the 

Gardens. 

1 Common Viper (Pelias hem^i). Presented by E. P. R. Curzon, 
Esq. 

1 Owen’s Apteryx {A^otmjx owenii). Presented by the Accli¬ 

matization Society of Otago. 

29. 2 Blue Jays (Cyanocitta cristata). Purchased. 

2 Pied Tanagers (Cissopis levcria7ia). Purchased. 

2 Spotted Crakes {Crexporzmia). Purchased. 

2 Tiger Bitterns ( Tigrisoma hrasilmise). Purchased. 

1 Vociferous Eagle (IlaUaMus vocifer). Purchased. 

1 White-bellied Stork ( Cieo7iia ahdmiii). Purchased. 

2 Raccoons (Procyo?^ lotor). Presented b}'' 0. Messitor, E.sq. 

1 Red Eox {Canis ftdvus). Presented by 0. Messiter, Esq. 

1 Prairie-Marmot * hidovicmiiis). Presented by 0. 

Messiter, Esq. 

1 Bonnet-Monkey (Macacus 7'adiattis). Presented by I^fiss 
Geikie. 

30. 2 American Tapirs {TapmiB terrestrk), ^ and 2 • Pnrehased. 

1 Grey-cheeked Monkey (Ce7'cocebtis alhigend)^ 5 . Purchased, 
1 Blue Grosbeak {Ouwaca mjemea). Purchased. 

1 Harlequin Quail Mstrmiica), Purchased. 

1 Slender Loris (Loids gi'acilis), 2 • Purchased. 

31. 3 Common Wild Ducks (Anas hoschas). Presented by 1). li 

Buller^ Esq. 

Aug, 2. 2 Chinese Tailed Deer (JSlaphmis davidianm), (S 2. Pre¬ 
sented by H.E. Sir R. Alcock, K.CJ1, C.M.Z.S. 

1 Lesser Suipliiir-crested Cockatoo (CamUm sidphurea). De¬ 
posited. 

1 White-billed Parrot ( Tmiyg7iatJms cdhmMrk), Thirelutsed. 

1 Mueller’s Great-billed Pamikeet {T<myg}uithtm muelkn). Pur¬ 

chased. 

2 Eider Ducks (Soinateria 7noUissm(i)^ c? and PurcluisiHh 
2 Alpine Choughs (Pyrrhoeo7'ax alpinus). Purchased. 

1 Piieated Vulture (Nmphroji pUeMm), PurcliaSiaL 
1 Wild Cat {Fdis eaim), 2) Hungary. Purchased. 

3. 1 Common Seal (Plwca minima)^ c?* PurcbascKi. 

1 Kit Fox (Cimis uhx), (5*. Presented by G. Poacoelc, h’B(|. 

1 Hawk-headed Parrot (Beroptyim mmpdfmm), PrcBcntiai by 
G. Peacock, Esq, 

1 Brown Capuchin Monkey (Cehus apeUd),(S, Presented by 
G. Peacock, Esq. 

4. 1 Feline Doiiroucouli (Nijetipithems fdkms). Purchased. 

5. 3 Common Hares (Lepus mropam). Purchased. 

6 . 1 Puma, red variety (Felis cmcolor), 9 , from Demerara. Pre¬ 

sented by the late W. D. Stewart, Esq. 

7. 2 Snowy Owls {N^jetm nwed). Presented by Lord Riithvem 
1 Common Seal (Phom vituUna), 2 • Purcliased. 

9, 1 Wheatear (&axkola m7a7iidie). Purchased. 
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Au|^. 10. I Great/ Eagle Owl (Buho mmHnms). Returned. 

1 Corainon Barn-Owl {Strix Jlmnmea), Presented by H. B. 
ITarrisoii, Esq. 

1 pair Passerine Parrakeets {Psittamda passerina). Purchased. 

1 Musky Parrakefit (Tnckoff/ossm coneinmis). Purchased. 

11 . 1 Bennett’s Wallaby {Ilahnatiirus hmneMii% 2* Deposited. 

4 Ooinmon Turtles (Ckehma piricUs). Presented by Lieut. 0, B. 
Clark, R.N. 

12 . 5 Wonga-wonga Pigeons (Zeucosarcza picaid). Presented by 

the Acclimatization Society of Victoria. 

1 Amherst’s Pheasant ( Thaumciha amlier?,iicB)^ ^. Deposited. 
33. 3 Common Bluebirds (Sudia loihoni). Hatched in the Gardens. 

2 Weasel-headed Armadillos (Dasyp^tis encouheH)^ 2 • Pur¬ 

chased. 

1 Pleurodele Newt (JPhurodeles tvaltii). From Spain. Presented 
by Lord Lilford, F.Z.S. 

14. 2 Crested Ciirassows {Crax alector). Presented by Col. May. 
10 . 1 Huanaco {Atichenia liuanaco)^ 2 • Presented by H. T. Balfour, 
Esq_. 

17. 1 Wheat-ear {Saxicola cmanthe\ 2 • Purchased. 

6 Undulated Grass-Parrakeets(ilPc/q^i;f3Kf?c«^s imdidatus). Hatched. 

1 Rufous-necked Weaverbird textor). Hatched. 

18. 2 Javan Pea-fowls {Favo muticiis), S and 2 • Piu'chased. 

2 Marabou Storks {Leptoptilm crumeniferus)^ ^ and 2 • Pur¬ 

chased. 

10. 1 Brush-Turkey {T(degalia latKami), Hatched in the Gardens, 

1 St.-Helena Seed-eater {Cnthagm hutymcea). Presented bj*' 

Miss Moss. 

3 Australian Quails (Syyicecm australis). Purchased. 

20. 1 Chimpanzee ( Troglodytes mger)^ 2* Deposited. 

23. 1 Garnett’s G aiago (Galago garncktii), cT • Purchased. 

2 Yellow Baboons (Ognocephahis hahoum), (S and 2 • Purchased. 

25. 2 Sun-hirds (Mvxypyga holias). Hatched in the Gardens. 

1 Great Eagle-Owl \Buho maximud). Presented by Charles 

Bainford, Esq. 

26. 7 Garter-Snakes (Tropidomtus ordmatm). Presented by A. 

Downs, Esq., O.M.Z.S. 

27. 1 Blue and Yellow Maccaw (Ara ararauna). Presented by 

Samuel Linder, Esq. 

12 , Barred-tailed Pheasants (Fhasiamis I'eemsii). Deposited. 

2 'I’emminck’s Tragopans (Ceiiornis tem7nmchii)j d ^^-ud 2 * De¬ 

posited. 

1 Common Buzzard (Buteo vtdga^is)^ 2- Presented by James 
Hartley, Esq, 

3 Short-lioaded Phalangers (Bclkhus hmdeeps)^ 2 cl and 1 2* 

Presented by Robert G. Batten, Esq. 

28. 1 Black Bear (Ursus a^n&idcawm^ cl • Presented by Rees 

Davies, Esq.' 

4 Egyptian Mastigures (Uf^omastix spmipes). Received in ex¬ 

change. 

4 Egyptian Sand-Lizards (Psafmnoscmrm griseus). Received 
in exchange. 

1 Tree-Boa (Coralius horitda^ius). Purchased. 

20. 2 Glossy Ibises Purchased. 

1 Puma (Felis concolor), d • Presented by Capi Dow, F.Z.S. 

2 Sparrow-Hawks (Acemite^' nimd)^ cl and 2 • Presented by 

Mr. R. B, Sharpe. 
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Auf>‘. 29. 1 Oaslimere Monkey (Mucacus pdopa), J. Presented by ]{ev. 
T. F. 

Sept. 2. 2 Elack-eared Mfximiosi^ts (ILrpcih^ pornriliaia) , J Fm- 

sciited by I\Ir. E. ,E{dl. 

o. 2 Common Ivesirola (I'mmmculns alaudarim), Fiwsented by 
Mr. Lalce. 

4. 1 Potto (Pernto/r//8 jkirehased. 

1 Spanisb Ibex (Capra pt/nataim), d- Frescmtiul, by Major 

Howard Irby (74t.li Ilip’bbuidens), 

23 Edible Sea-tJrcbins v.^enlenfm), Fn.^seidod f>v I\lr. 

A. D. Bartlett. 

3 Shore-Crabs (Carcmas vueaad). Ikcseiitt^d b}'' Mr. A. F. 
Bartlett. 

d. 2 Blade-tailed Water-Hens (I'rihomjd' rentralir), I latched in 
the Gardens. 

0, 1 AManderoo Monkey (Mamear s'denm)^ c?. Prt.'semted ]>y (bid. 
A. A. IJavidson. 

2 blaimoset IMonkeys (Ilapale jaevlias)^ d J'^nd 2. Pr<*scHted 

by 11. 3\r. AVamwi'iglit, Esq. 

2 lied Ground-Doves (Gootryyon mmdmia), Ilnldied in tln' 

Gardens. 

7. 1 Sooty Monkey (Cercocchm 2. Fiirdiased. 

.4 Ol^ming^s Octodons (Octodem eumkr/u). Born in the .Mmnu'vrie, 

8. 1 AAMod-Pigeon (Colmnha palnmhm). Pr<!.si‘nt(‘d Ijy if. P. 

IlensTnaiij Esq. 

3 Island Hen'Crallhiules (GUdlmda neswtii^). Presented l)y E. 1 

Layard, Esq., EIZ.S. 

9. 1 ‘Whito-baeked Piping’ Crow (Gymnorhinit kmeonida). I^it'- 

seiitecl by llig’ford Burr, Esq. 

13. 1 Common Otter (Lidra imlyarid). l^rcsentiKl l)v I^Ir. A. lair- 
giiovo. 

], Egyptian Cobra (Kam haje), Purclinsod. 

9 Pidf-Adders (Clatho arutam), Purduised. 

1 Greek Tortoise (Tostado rproea). Presented by Mr. \\\ A, 

Jepsoii. 

2 Greoy’s Guans (Penelope f/reeyi), PreseidiMl l>y lb,d>erl 

Gardner, Esq. 

15. 1 Grys-bok ( C<dotr(t(p(s ruvhmolis ), ^, Pi irclia,s< h| . 

10. 1. Loadben,tier’s ('(nbatoo (Cacalaa leadhefderi). Pns^eniet! !»v 
George Mtl.jeay, Esq., 1\Z.S, 

I HosenlxAlodinpH) (TAa!r?/./^/rra.sY)/Wm Presonbsl In' i bnn’io* 
__APlafay, Esq., E.Z.S. ' 

1 Groy Crow Shrike (Strepeni miaphoneasis). Presented hy J (dm 
, Flexnnm, j^s<|. 

18. 1 iMarsh Ilarrier (Cirens feraymms), ]ha‘duis<‘d. 

ID, 1 Zebu (JPw bn/i!V.v^.s*), 2' Born in the Mmagvjle. 

20. 2 Vulqnne Plialangers (PJmlanyista lyuljnnu)^ d * I»orn in the 
M.enag(3rje. 

22. 1 Nicobar Pigeon ( Calmtm nieohaHea), 1 latdied in t he (Janh vns, 
1 Created Pigeon (OeypJiaps lopkotes), I hitched in the Gardens. 

1 Blue-winged Parrakeet (Brofoyerys tirmeula). Prr^s<-nt(Ml l)\' 

Mrs. MtMullen.' 

2 Iloyal Pythons (Pythmi reyius), Ih’osented by Mrs. Thomas 

Brassey, F.Z.S. ' ' ', 

1 Sloth Bear (Mehmm hhiatm), Presoutcal bv Cant. A l\!(,!r- 
rel, R.N. ‘ 
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Sept. 24. 1 Sun-Bird (Mm/pfjgtc Mias), Deposited. 

25. 1 Black-created Jl2agiej {^Bpizaetm occvpitalisy Piireliasel. 

1 Coiiinion Peafowl (Paz?o eristatus). Presented by Lady 
Omnstoim. 

20. 1 G^ommon Camel [CUmfelm dromedarim), Purchased. 

1 Korin (Gazclla n^ift'om), $. Purchased. 

27. 2 Servals (Felis serpil)j and $. Presented by J. J. MonteirOj 

Esq., O.M.Z.S. 

2 Persian Gazelles (Gumlla suhguUurosa)^ 9. Presented by T. 

Kerr Lynch, Esq.„ F.Z.S. 

1 Lion {Felis Uo). Presented by T. Kerr Lynch, Esq.jE.Z.S. 

1 Superb Crested Eagle {^pizaetiis 07'mtus\ 5. From Costa Rica. 

Presented by CapL Dow, F.Z.S. 

28. 1 Patas Monkey {Cer€4)j[)ithecuQ ruler). Presented by Clement 

P. Penny, Esq. 

29. 1 Two-toed Sloth (JFiolcepus hoffmanni?), from Panama.. Pur¬ 

chased. 

Oct. 1. 1 Bengalese Leopard Cat {Felis hengalensis). Prestaited by 
Charles J. Stat, Esq. 

2. 1 Pair Swinhoe’s Pheasants (Euplocamm swinlwu), Deposited, 

2 Pallas’s Eared Pheasants {Crossoptihii emritum). Deposited. 

2 Eotigh-legged Buj: sards {ArcJdhcteo lagopm). Presented by 

Capt. Stuart. 

4. 1 West-African Python (Fgthon sebm). Presented by Mr. 0. 
Czarnikow, F.2i.S. 

G. 1 Cape Ant-Bear {Orgcteropus capensis)^ 5 * Purchased, 

1 Aard Wolf (Frotehi pridatm). Purchased. 

7. 2 Common Chameleons (Clumiceleon vulgaris). Presented by 

Mr. 0. Bashford 

8. 1 Philantomba Antelope {Cephalophus mimoelUi), Bom in the 

Menagerie. 

1 Mooriik ( Casuamis hnnettii). Purchased. 

9. 1 Grey Parrot erithacus). Presented by Miss Paget. 

11. 1 Common Biizsartl {Buico vulgaris). Presented hy John 

Siisini, Esq. 

2 Horned Vipers (Cerastes hasselguistii), Received in ex¬ 

change. 

12. 4 Sand-Asps ( Vipm rmumdi/tes). Received in exchange. 

1 Grizzled Spider Monkey (Ateles grkescens), <5. Purchased. 

1 Macaque Monkey {Mcicams cyyiomolgus), , Presiented by 
the Rev. P. E. Bumford. 

13. 1 Oinoreous Sea-Bagie (Ilaliaetus alhicilki). Presented by R. 

Albay, Esq, 

.1 Squirrel Monkey {Cdliihrix sciureus), $. Fre.»nted by 
F. G, H. Price, 13sq. 

14. 1 Bonnet-Monkey (Almacus radiatus), cJ* Presented by Mr. 

Lucas. 

1 Macaque Monkey (Macaeus cynomolgus), c7 • Deposited, 

2 Axis Deer (Oahm axis)^ c? and 2 • Presented by Sirs. 

Mori son.' 

3 Crested Ground-Parrakeets (Calopsitta nova* hoUanditd), Pre¬ 

sented by Dr. J, B. Tulloch, F.Z.S. 

15. 1 Chimpanzee (TfO(flmlytes niger)^ 2 • Deposited. 

2 Caspian Einys (Frmfs easpica). Purchased. 

2 Mocassin Snakes (tropidonokisfasciatm). Purchased. 

1 Say’s Snake (Cm'oiiulki, sayi). Purchased, 

Pboc. Zool. Soc.— 186!>, No. XLIV. 
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Oct 16. 2 Eye-browed Guans {Pemlope siqyerciUaris). .Presented by 
Edward TTarris, Esq. 

1 Bay Antelope {Cepludophm dormlh), J, from the Gold (Joast. 
ProHontcd by C. B. Mosse, Esq. 

1 Two-spotted Paradoxiiro binotida)^ from the Gold 

Coast. Presented by C. B. Mosse, Es^i. 

1 Briisii-tailed Porcupine (Atlwmm afrkmna), from the (Jold 
Coast. Presented by C. B. Mosse, Esq. 

17. 1 Spotted Cavy {Cwlogmys 2 ntm). Presented by Mrs. Ilairby. 

18. 1 Vervet Monkey {Cereopithecus lakindii). Presented by iho 

Key. H. H. Woods. 

19. 1 Grey Iclmeiimon (IlerjJcstes grimid). Prcsont(.;d )>y ('apt. 

Spencer. 

1 Bonnet-Monkey (J^Iacacus radiatus). Presented by Mr. J. 
Iliitcliinson. 

20 . 1 Laiigliinp* Kingfislier (^Daceh (jigautea). Presemted by W. 

Worsfbld, Esq. 

22. 1 Common iWn-Owl {Strix Jlamniea), Presented by E. H. 

Denison, Esq. 

23. 1 Macaque Monkey {Macacus cynomoUpis), Presented by 

Goodail. 

25. 1 "Vervet Monkey {Cerco-pitheem lakmdii)* Deposited. 

1 Yellow ]3aboon {Oynoccjdudm haboim), DepositcMi. 

2 Eing-necked Parrakeots {l\d<e(mm torquatd). Ih’csented l)y 

Mr. J. Keene. 

27. 1 Common Barn-Owl {Strix flemmed). Presented by Thomas 
Jolnison, Esq., E.Z.S. 

1 Kit Fox (Cams velox). Presented by A. Shoobridgo, Esq. 

80. 1 Green Glossy Starling (LamprocoUus chalgheiis). Prosentc'd 
by N. L. Austen, Esq., E.Z.S. 

1 Black Bear (Ursas americamis). Deposited. 

Nov. 1. 1 Clapperton’s Francolin {FrancoUmis day^ejiirmi) Purcliasod 
1 Collared Fruit-Bat {Cgnongcteris aoUarls), Purchased. 

1 Quebec Marmot (Arctomys empeint). Presented by Norman 
Kerr, Esq., M.D._ 

2 , 1 Ehesus Monkey (3£acacus erutknem), d. Presentod by d. 

Stillwell, Esq., E.Z.S. 

1 Wonga-wonga Pigeon (Leucosarck pmdd). Presoiiied bv 
_O.H. Wigram,Ksq. ' 

3. 1 Great Eagh‘--Owl (Bubo liiaximud)* Iv*eceived in (‘xchaugt 3 . 

2 Canadian Beavers (Castor mnademis), J)eposite,(L 
2 Canada Geese {Bemida canitdmm). Deposited, 

1 Duck-Falcon (Faleo anatum). Dtipositod. 

4. 1 Common Jackal (Cank uurem)^ Ih’esonted by Captain 

Galliclier, 

1 Coati, brown variety (Nama namii)^ 5 - Prcjsenttui by Capt. 
J.^Thwaites. 

5, 1 Indian Leopard (Felts Icopardus)^ 5. Preseutcjd by Capt. 

Artbur Hazlerigg. 

1 Soutli-Anierican Kat-Snake (BpUotes vmiahUis). Presented 
by Mr. Hounslow. 

9. 1 Brazilian Ilang-nest (Ictertis jamaicad). Purchased. 

10 . 1 Great Eagle-Owl (Btiho maximns). From China. Ih'eseidiod 

by Dr. Somerville. 

11. 1 Tied and Blue Macaw (Ara macetd). Presented by J. P, 

Wilson, Esq., E.Z.S, 
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Nov. 11. I Blackbird {Turclus meruld). Presented by tlie Hon. H. M. 
liost. 

3 Chinese Silk Fowls (Gallus domesticus). Presented by Lady 

Alcock. 

19, 2 Laughing* Kingfishers {Dacelo gigantea). Presented by the 
Acclimatization Society of Queensland. 

2 Indian Leopards {Fells leopardtts)^ cf and 5. Presented by 
Henry Bayley, Esq. 

16. 1 Kingfisher ( Alcedo isplda). Presented by Mr. J. W. Harrison. 
10. 2 Common Hares (Lepus mropcBus), Purchased. 

1 Barraband’s Parrakeet {Polytells barrabandll). Presented by 
George Gooke^ Esq. 

17. 1 Cape-Crowned Crane {Baleariea reguhruni). Presented by 

R. 11. Juler, Esq. 

1 Vervet Monkey ICercopltkems lalmidii)^ J. Presented by 
R. R. Juler, Esq. 

1 Chacma Baboon ( Oyyiocep'halus poroarkis), . Presented by 
Alexander Sinclair, Esq. 

1 Wliite-tailed Gnu ( Catohlcpas gmt), d. Deposited. 

2 White-handed Gibbons {Hyhhates lar), cS 2 • Presented 

by G. S. Rodon, Esq. 

18. 1 Emu {DromeBm novce hollandiee). Presented by the Viscount 

Hill, F.Z.S. 

1 Crested Groimd-Parrakeet {CalopsiUa novce hollandim). 
Hatched in the Gardens. 

19. 1 Grison {Grisoiiia J. Purchased. 

20 . 1 Palm-Squirrel {Seiurus palmarurn). Presented by J. flili, 

Esq. 

1 Macaque Monkey {Macacus c.ynomolgus)y cS, from Sumatra. 
Presented by L. T. Hyde Martin, Esq. 

22. 1 Water-Rail {Itallm aqua ficus). Purchased. 

1 Mountain-Finch {Frmyilla mo7itlfringiUa). Purchased. 

22 , 2 Nylghaies {Portax picid). Born in the Menagerie. 

1 Variable Skunk {Mephitis varlans). Purchased. 

1 Pennsylvanian Buzzard {Buteo pemisyhmdcus). Purchased. 
24. 1 Vervet Monkey {Cercoqnthecus lakmdU), d. Presented by 

0. S. Robinson, Esq. 

26. 1 Japanese Dove Received. 

»30. 1 Bennett’.s Wallaby {Malmaturus hennettli), J. Presented by 
IL C. Ross, Esq. 

Doc. 4. 1 White-fronted Capuchin Monkey {Cebm ulhlfnms), J. De¬ 
posited. 

4 Yellow-footed Water Tortoises (Emys flaiipes). Presented 

by the Rev. Basil Wilberforce. 

2 Ljihiarijin Watex’-Tortoises {Emys lanmrui). Presented by 

tluj Rev, Basil Wilberforce. 

G, 1 Bonnet-Monkey {Macams i^adiains), 2* Presented by J. 
Non’is, Esq. 

1 Red Kangaroo {Macropus ruftis). Born in the Menagerie. 

1 Common Genet {Geuetta vui/ans). Deposited. 

7, 1 Stock-Dove {Cokmiha mnas). Presented by John Attlee, 

Esq. 

1 Rock-Pigeon {Columha Iwui). Presented by John Gould, 
Esq., F:Z.S. 

8 . 2 Olapperton’s Francolins {Fraueolmus clappertoml). Presented 

l>y Capt. W. II. >Strachan. 
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Dec. 9. 1 Honey-Buzzard {Pernk apioonts). Presented by James 1). 
Nicoi, Esq. 

10. 2 Wigeons {Mareca pmielope), Purcliascd. 

11. 1 Eland {Oreas canna). Born in tlio l^Ienagerie. 

1 Grey Parrot {PdUactis erithactis). Presented by G-. A, AViidi^j 
Esq. 

1 Black-billed Tree-Duck (JDendrocygna arhored). Purcbiised. 
13. 1 Coinnion Boa {Boa constrictor). Purcliased. 

1 Globose Ourassow {€rax glol)ieera)^ $. Purcliased. 

1 Ocelot {Felis ^Mrdalis), S • Purcliased. 

1 WMte-fi*onted Oapucliin Monkey (Cebus alUfrons), cj- Pur¬ 
chased. 

3 Tigers {Felis tigris). Born in the Menagerie. 

IG. 1 Oiiakari Monkey {Fitliecia ouahari)^ 5. Deposited. 

17. 1 Common Paradoxure {Paradoxuriis typm). Deposited. 

1 Macaque Monkey {Maeaeus cynomoigm), d'. Presented by 
]\Hs. W. Goslett. 

18. 1 Hybrid Gayal (Bos mdicusj c?? and Bos fronfAtlu^ 5). Born 

in tlie Menagerie. 

20. 2 Macaque Monkeys {Macacos cynomolgus), S • Presented by 

Mr. Pi.. Low. 

3 Water-Rats {Arvkola a^nphihms). Presented by M.t. T. 0. 
White, 

21. 1 Laugliing Kingfisher {Dacelo qigantea). Presented by Dr. 

Mueller, O.M.Z.S. 

1 Black-backed Porpbyiio {Po^plmio melmiotm). Presented 
by Dr, MueUer, C.Sl.Z.S. 

23. 1 Grey Iclinemnon (Merpestes grismi). Presented by Mr. J. W. 
Batten. 

3 Slaty Egrets {Egretta gidaris). Purchased. 

29. 1 Common Badger {Meles turns). Deposited. 
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cristata, 5CS. 
cgampectus, 353. 
grmdiSy 530. 

'^pmilhy 357. 


Alcedo 

tribrachgs, 356. 

Alcippe 
bruceiy 432. 

Alcithoe 
thatcheriy 561 . 

Alcyoncellum 
apec-iosumy 07, 77, 326, 
344, 345, 347, 348, 
351. 

Alcyone 

affinisy 352, 354. 
azicrea, 279, 352, 353, 
354, 355. 
cinctay 353. 
cyanopectmy 352, 353. 
di&mmsiSy 352,355,856. 
lessoni, 352, 353, 354. 
pziMmy 352, 356, 357. 
pusilkty 352, 357. 

Alligator 
luciuSy 400. 

Alopex 

em'opcBUSy 247. 

Amadina 
kthami, 279, 627. 

Amastra 
affiniSy 650. 
mvthoni'iy 049. 
msimilisy 650. 
hipUcata, 049. 
cylindncay 050. 
deshm/esii, 649. 
elongatciy 650. 
farcmen, 049. 
flavemnsy 650. 
humUky 650. 
inflata, 649. 
intmmdiay 050. 
irregularis, 049. 
lineolata, 050. 
luctuosa, 050. 
liiteola, 050* 
mastersn, 050. 
melanosis, 650. 
mkansy 050. 
modest a, 650. 
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Amastra 
mticro7iata, 650. 
nigra, 649. 
niihilosa^ 050. 
mwUola, 649. 
ohesa, 649, 650. 
])etricola, 650, 
porjphjrea, 650. 
^orphgrostoma, 649. 
pusilla, 650. 
reticulata, 649. 

7'uhe7i&, 650. 
rugulosa, 649. 
sericea, 650. 
similaris, 649. 
solida, 649. 
soror, 650. 
sjphcsrica, 649, 650. 
sgirizona, 650. 
textilis, 649. 
trisiis, 649. 
tnrriieUa, 650. 
variegata, G50. 
ventulusj 649. 

Ambassis 
alta, 297. 
hactdiSf 515. 
dusmmieri, 298. 
lala, 298. 
mma, 298. 
notatiis, 515. 

'phtila, 298. 

Amblycetis 
cmcutmis, 524. 
mangois, 524. 
temiigmik, 524. 

Amblyopus 
c(smhs, 304, 518. 
cMiafus, 518. 

Ambly ph ary ngodon 
athmsonii, 371. 
mola, 370, 

'j^ellucidus, 371. 

Amblyrliampbiis 
holoserkeus, 161, 632. 
ruler, 161. 

Ammodramus 
lo7igicaudatiis, 161. 

Amnemopsycho 
ckarmione, 44. 
expandens, 44, 45. 

Ampliiprionichtjiys 
zeglo7ie7isis, 515. 

Amyda 
nmtica, 212 , 

'Anabas 
oligolepis, 521. 
scandens, 304. 

Amrhyxiolius 
fro7itaUs,mo,m,m. 
hrasiliensisf 635. 


Anas 

chilo€n$is,^Si}. 
fiilva, 635. 
leucoge^igs, 157. 
leucophrgs, 635. 
nmvosa, 280. 
obscura, 029. 

2nma, 157. 

punctatUy 280. 

^yinicauda, 157. 
sti'epcra, 629, 
superciliosa, 280, 029. 
torqmta, 635. 
virgata, 635. 
xmithorhyncha, 629. 
Andamia 
expansa, 518. 

Aiioa 

depressicornis, 527. 
Ansor 

andicola, 156. 
cygnoides, 629. 
fertis, 629. 
mela7iopteru8, 156. 
mo7ifanu8, 156. 
Anseranas 
melanoUuca, 280. 
Antennarius 
multiocellatm, 238, 
nigromaoulatuB, 239. 
pinniceps, 238. 

Authias 
orm tails, 240. 
rasor, 429. 
riohardsojiii, 429. 
Antbocba^,ra 
limulata, 279. 

7nellivora, 279. 

Anthus 

aguatkm, 249. 
austi'alis, 279. 
ohsoKTUs, 249. 
Antilocapra 
americana, 528. 
Antilopo 
huhaiis, 51. 
capreolus, 528, 
lichtensiemi, 52. 
U7ictuom, 528, 
Anunibiua 
striaUceps, 509, 
Apheloeoina 
Jloridana, 362. 
AphrocallisteB 
beatrix,7fii 325,327,330. 
Aplonis 
metallwa, 120 . 
tabuemiSi 547. 
Apocryptos 
hato, 303. 
lanceolatiis, 303. 


Apocryptos 
pmwiatus, 303. 
AproRiiiictuB 
scapnlaius, 279 . 
Apteryx 
oiveimi, 468. 

Apua 
fusca, 549. 

Aqiiila 

vultiirina, 407. 

Araiiiiis 

scolopaceiis, 160. 
Arctictis 
hinfurong, 30, 
Arciooeplialus 
nivosus, 108. 

Arctonyx 
coll avis, 278. 

Ardea 

atricapilla, 570. 
cccrulca, 252. 
coocyi, 634. 
egretta, 150. 
mvohioris, 034. 
knee, 166. 
sacra, 123, 125. 
sibilatrix, 634. 

Ardeola 

erythromelas, 634,635. 
essiUs, 635. 

Ardefcta 

invohcris, 634. 
Argyropes 

awrelia, 531, 537, 543. 
Ariadne 

531, 534, 543, 

^ 544. ' 

Arius 

hurmanicus, 018. 
sona, 523. 
ihahssinuii, ,‘K)8. 
AroinoekolyH 
oihrata, ‘181. 

AriaintiH 
simlidm, 279. 
supmuliusuH, 279, 
Arundinicnla. 
eit/reola, UK), 
UumtHphah, 252. 
AspaHtius 
mv%)cheilus, 162 , 
Aspiclonecies 
aspilus, 220 . 
Aspklopfiria 
morar, 377, 

$ardma„ 377. 

Asx>ilu8 
cari7iatm, 501. 
Garmifenis, 313. 

Astur 

appi^oxmam, 279. 
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Awtui' 

(eacorrhoics, 134. 
7n(wro7’hynchis, 131, 

132. ^ 

maqjiiwdriSf 133, 133, 
i34. 

mirand(Mi\ 305, 30(1 
QiUidm, 130. 
7iov^e.-h)Uan(iim, 270. 
Aatmina 
alb?fron,% 000. 
cwerea, 120, 130, 
ffulark, 134, 
ieiworrlioa, 130, 134. 
ma(/nirosf.ns, 129, 131, 
1.32, 133. 

natfereri, 1-32,133, 
508. 

nitida, 120, 130, 131, 

133. 

129, ISO, 131. 
jpiicheram, 133, 134, 
034. 

nifimuda, 133,134. 
Athene 
hoobook, 279. 
stremm, 279. 
tmiiata, 118, 124. 
mriegata, 123, 124. 
Atticora 
cinerm, 599. 
cyanolmca, 150. 
Uxmde7'm7i^ 270. 
m.zir'hia, 599. 
tibialu, 598. 

Attus 

xiiffTO-fuscus, 543. 
Aulastoma 
cxmw-striaitm, 314. 
plmum, 313. 

Auliea 
norrmij 500. 
rmckeri, 500. 
Aurioulolia 
mnlmda^ 049. 

(mncuki^ 041). 
cercdi 049. 
chammm, 040. 
expmisa, 040. 
hiridai 640. 
obelise us^ 649. 
petitdam, 049, 
^ukhra, 649. 
pmnicaia, 049. 
tfijpUcata, 049. 
wiijdicata, 049. 

Auxis 
roclicii 238. 

Badis 

Iniclmianiy 304, 


Bagarius 
yarreUii, 309. 
Bagrus 
arwides, 523. 

exodoTiy 617. 
Baikiea' 


elega7i% 215, 222, 225. 
Baliena 

rostmfa,YSi,T,ma;oryQOo, 
sulcata ai'cticdy 606. 
Baloenoptera 
arotioa, 605. 
miisculusy 604, 605. 
Balitora 
axiisura, 653. 

Barbatula 
foTmostty 437. 

Barbus 
heavaniy 373. 
chrysoi^omay 374. 
cumwgiy2dlb, 
irdclemidiy 619. 
onalaharkuSy 619, 
mosal, 567. 
mgrofasciatusy 375. 
sophorcy 512. 
sogJioroideSy 374. 
TussellUy 374. 
tictOy 620. 

^Barbodes) hlgtkiiy 655. 

(-) chagtmio, 373. 

(- ) compressusy 555. 

(-) mmmmaiuSy 


(-) macrocephahes, 

556. 

(-) sarana, 374. 

(-) sophore, 376. 

(- ) tory 374. 

(Capoeta) chola, 374. 
(Buntius) a}nbassiSyZ74:. 

h -) cosuatisy 376. 

(-) gelms, 374. 

(- ) -maculariuSy 557. 

(-) pJmtimiOy 375. 

(-) siipmy 375. 

(-) ierloy 370. 

(-) UctOy 375. 

(--) imimaculatuSy 

557. 


(-) vittatxiSy 376. 

Barilius 
inUrrupidy 559. 
7iigrofasciatuSy 620. 
rerioy 620. 

(Barilius) hamay 378. 

(-) papUlattiSy 378. 

(Bendilisis) hanldy 378. 
(Pachystomus) coscdy 

377. 

(-) ImeatuSy 378, 


Bassaris 

astutdy 10, 31, 527. 
Basta 

xnarintty 51. 

Batagur 
hasJeay 200. 
doxigojcdy 202. 

Bellia 

crassicollis, 197,198. 
Bolone 
canciidy 309, 

Bernicla 
jubata, 280. 
leimpsiSy 629. 
melanopterUy 156. 
Bessonornis 
semirufa, 436. 

Bithynia 

cerameopomay 446. 
ceraxiospatanUy 446. 
goniompkalus, 446. 
iramdicay 446. 
nassdy 446. 
turrita, 446. 

Biziui'a 
lohatay^ 280. 

Biaimeria 
gracilis, 60. 
pellucida, 60. 

Bogota 

mfuscatay 515. 

Bola 

pa^udy 301, 516, 
Bolborbynchus 
orbigxmiiiSy 154. 
Boleophthalmus 
hoddaerUiy 303. 
momatuSy 516. 
pecfmw'ostrisy .516, 
Bombinator 
oxgcephaluSy 289. 

Bos 

GdffeTy 111. 

sondaiciiSy 527. 
Boselaphiis 

huhalisy 51, 52, 53,528. 
caama, 51, 53,528. 
7najor, 62, 63. 
Botaurus 
australisy 280. 

Bofcia 

herdnofeiy 549. 
liistTioxvicay 550. 
7iehulosay 549. 
Bracbygalba 
alhigularis, 253. 
goeringiy 252, 263. 
\normtay 253. 
memihsternay 253. 
Brancliellion 
mtghifolium, 310. 
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Branehellioii 
lineare, 31L 
pinnatu7)if 313. 
functatum^ 311. 

Braiioliiobdella 

meiiziesi^ 312. 
Bregmaceros 
atn;pinnis^ 523. 

Bubo 

maxmus, 627. 
mvginmms^ 155. 
Bucoanodon 
ancMetcBi 436. 
di(>chaiUu% 437. 
Buceros 
cavatus, 145. 
corrugatics, 143,150, 
TujicoUiSj 122,1^, 125. 
Biicorax 
ahyssini(nis, 116. 
Budoi’cas 

taxicoloT^ 470, 660. 
Buliniella 
abbreviata^ 647. 
bacoa^ 647. 
huliMoides, 646. 
byronii, 646. 
cohrata, 647. 
dedytiem, 646. 
eleganSj 646. 
faba, 646. 
gmna^ia, 047. 
glabra^ 646. 

Imihyma^ 646. 
multicolor^ 647. 
omta^ 646. 

646. 

mgom^ 646, 047. 
nlkila^ 046. 
soUtaria, 647. 
sordida, 647. 
Swerbyanaf 646. 
submrem^ 646. 
swainmii^ G46. 
tmiiolafa, 646. 
mridansj 646. 
Bulimus 
fuhioans^ 65. 
miltoeheihis, 103. 
omains, 62. 

Bungarus 
cmruUm, 502. 

Buteo 

albicaudatus^ 034. 
alhifrons^ 600. 
bTachyUTUB^ 130, 600. 
elcgans, 364. 
erythronoUcs^ 155. 
fennsyhmicuSy 139. 
■pkgmtmf X3L 
pfcrooks, 634. 


Butbraiipis 
arc<m, 439. 
ciiouUata, 430. 
edwardsi, 430. 
Butoridos 
atvioapilla, 570. 
vi^'escem, 253. 

Cacatua 

duGorpsii, 118, 124. 
goffini, 122, 124. 
Oaccabis 
Ttifa, 628. 

Oacopliis 
blacJcmmiii, 320. 
fordei, 318, 319. 
harriettis, 319. 
Calamanthus 
fuliginosus, 279. 
Calandria 
onielera, 362. 
nogcdcra, 362, 
Callianassa 
timierana, 530. 
Oallicbrous 
bimaculat'us, 613. 
cheolcm, 306. 
macrophthahmis, 613. 
nigrescem, 616. 
notatm, 616. 

Callinia 

mioroccphala, 222. 
spioifmi, 214, 222. 
Callioppca 
belhila, 110. 
Callipepla 
californica, 628. 
Callirliyudius 
masesiis, 147. 
nasesiiSf 147, 

Oallisto 

eyaneicolUfi, 252, 597, 
dotoii, 417. 
jloridct, 4i(‘». 

ffa7wesG(0, 417. 
guttata, 417. 
gyroiokh.% 417. 
hanmuhue, 252. 
icteracephaUi, 417. 
schran/ci, 417. 
Callomystax 
gagata, 309. 

Callula 

natatrite, 284, 285. 
Caloenas 
nieobarzca, 628. 
CalopBxtta 

mve-koUandicB, 627. 
Calorais 
fuhipemiis, 
metallica, 120,124. 


Oalotes 

Qiemo7'icola, 507. 
roKxt, 501. 
m'sicolor, 501. 

Caiypt(»r!iyiicliu8 
naso, 27*9. 

Carnpciliora 

chu/sura, 570, 

Catnpylorbyoobiis 
halteatii^, 140. 
megalopterus, 147. 
palksoeois, 147,' 
z07iatoida; 146, 147. 

Cancelbiria 

pusilla, 274. 

Canis 

ahpex, 247. 
anthii^, 113. 
cerdo, 149. 

I fanielicns, 149. 
lupm, 25. 
mdpcs, 247. 

Capra 

fmpanica, 469. 
megace^m, 55. 
miaitica^ 530. 

Caproolus 
teucoiis, 497. 

CapricoTBiB 

stmuttremm, 060. 

Oaranx 

armatus, 302. 

hippos, 238. 

Carassius 

(mruf.ns, 557. 

Cardiimlis 
pka'uiceus, 251. 
mr/wkdis, 147. 
■vm/inima, 027. 

Caniifcx 
naso, 305. 

CarpodacuB 
caswm, 3(')2. 

. 3(J2. 

Cai‘pO])baga. 
icpl(ki 123, 
pistrinark, 119, 124. 
ruhntcmt, 1.19,123,12‘'i 

Oaryobiuin 
maimf/iannM, 62 , 05 * 

Caryophyllia 
mitUi, 92. 

Oasaidix 
oryzimra, 252. 

Casuarius 
bemiettii, 126,628. 
ImafunoulatuSf 149. 
galeat/m, 628, 

' Catamenia 

mialis, 152, 599. 
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Cfttla . 

hiichm-anii 370. 
gnu,, 

gonjon, 528. 

Cnbopra 

‘nmidio'k'iea, {>15. 
Cat()|)tro[)olica.nufl 
<xma2)ivlliatu,% 590. 
Ca.via 

cohaga, 423. 

Ceiitriies 
'nhjcr, 154, 
orcm, 151, 154. 
Centropiiri 
aieralhua. 122, 124. 
mUo, 118, 124. 
senegaknsk, 276. 
Centunia 
alhifrons, 364. 
smitnmiai, 304. 
Cophaloplnis 
hadim, 594, 595. 
hrevweps, 594, 595. 
dormlis, 594, 595, 

59(b 

ma^TwelUi, 595, 59G. 
rujilafm, 595. 
Oorcopitlieous 
erythr<.>gad€r, 430, 527. 
Ceroopsis 

noMfdioUandl<c^ 280, 
^029. 

Conornis 
m.fyra, 628. 

Cerfcliilancla 
temdrosiris, 153. 
Cervuliis 

reeved, 652, {>53, 660. 
mginaUs, 652,653,6G0. 
Cervus 

(iHstotdis, 658, 650. 
ehUenm, 496, 497. 
d, morph}, 654. 
ehephuv, 059. 
eldii, (;53, 654, 655. 
equinva, (559, 
UppeUtphm, 416,659. 
mmUchifima, 059. 
nwlnceeQisw, 659. 
rma, 65(5, (559. 
surmhori, 658, 659. 
taivanuB, 659, 
Hmorienus, 059. 

Ooryle 

ama:^ona, 252. 
mmrkma, 160. 
eahanm, 148. 

Ceyx 

emirea, 354, 355. 
cajeli, 509. 

Proc. Zool. Soc.— 


Ooyx 

eganea, 356. 
mfmiopecUia, 353. 
dilhinjnni, 508, 509, 

510, 511. 

etiropggialis, 509, 510. 
innomimitiif 509, 510, 

511. 

Ic'pkla, 609, 610. 
umlmmra, 508, 509, 
510, 511. 

phiUppinensis, 352,353, 

509, 510. 
puslUa, 357. 
nifidorsa, 508, 509, 

510, 511. 

skarpik 509, 510, 511. 
soUtaria, 352, 509. 
tribnwhys, 356. 
tridacfyla, 508, 509, 
510, 511. 

UTopygialh, 509. 
wallacli, 509. 

C5tx:toclon 
dichrous, 238, 239. 
mUatus, 613. 

Cliastops 

miranflus, 163, 164. 
hurchelli, 163. 
frmat/m, 163,164. 
grayi, 163,164. 
ClKefco.sfcomus 
hetemcanfhus, 425. 
latifro7i$, 426. 

Chietura 
Tutila, 363. 

Cbalcitos 
lucukis, 359. 
Ohalcophaps 
chryaocJilora, 471. 
Cliani{Tepolia 
erytliTotJioraS!, 155. 
Charadrius 
fronialia, 435, 
fulms, 548. 
hiatiaula, 237. 
virgmioiis, 598. 
ChaBinorliynchuH 
mriegatus, 251. 
Oliatoossus 
niarntyina^ 385. 
modestus, 622. 

Chela 

haoaila, 382. 
gora, 3S1. 

^loimculei^ 382, 
witmhi, 381. 
phiilo, 381. 

&hdo7iiy 622, 
Chelodina 
aoUiei, 209. 

1869, No. XLV. 


Oheljdra 
SGQ'pentina, 180, 

Clienalopex 
mgyptiaca, 629. 

Ciiersina 
angulata, 174. 

Chiamela 
Imeafa, 501. 

Chirocentriis 
dor ah, 386. 

Chii’odou 
alburnus, 424. 

Cbiromys 

madagasGariemiSy 249. 

Olnfcra 
mdica, 215. 

Oiiloepliaga 
magellanica, 629. 
polioccphala, 629. 
mhldlcc'ps, 629. 
sandmccnais, 629. 

Olilorospiagus 
ophtJialmmis, 440. 
pilealus, 440. 
punctaklus, 440. 

Choloepiis 
dkhefylus, 602. 
hoffmanni, 602. 

CboDdi'ostoma 
hoggid, 372. 

Ciiorineinus 
lysan, 302, 

Oliryseniys 
picta, 101. 

Clirysococcyx 
clausii, 570. 
hioidns, 280. 

Chrysomitris 
atmta, 597. 
capitalis, 597. 
manoptera, 362. 
phms, 362. 

Clirysoimis 
frontalis, 159. 

Ohrysopieus 
alricollis, 148. 

Chrysoptllus 

^ atrictdUs, 148. 

Ohtlioriicola 
minema, 360. 

Cicoiiia, 
aldwiii, 468. 

Cinclodeg 
f use us, 153. 

Oincloramphua 
rufescens, 279. 

Cmclus 

leucocephalus, 599. 
Uuamotm, 599. 

Cinostoriioa 
sGorpoidc-s, 181. 
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Circus 

assimiliSf 279. 
cinereus, 155. 
77iacro])terus, 252. 
Cirrhina 

cMne^isis^ 371. 
lescImiaulHi, 371. 
mrigala, 371. 
Cirrliinxis 
affirm, 372. 
Cistothorus 
fasciohtus, 158. 
platensis, 158. 
Cistiido 

blondmsia, 175. 
cimisa, 175, 176. 
Clarias 

mafftir, 306, 613. 
Clathurella 
robilkrdi, 272. 
Clemmys 
casp'ica, 190. 
sprcngle^H, 198. 
Climacocercus 
hrachpptents, 365. 
concmfrictis^ 368. 
xantkothorax, 366. 
miothofaXf 254j 
366. ^ 

Climacteris 
scandem, 279. 
Clubiona 
demog7iatha, 532. 
dtibia, 532> 543, 

544, 

Clupanoclori 
cnapra^ 385. 
co7'U'Us, 385. 
ilisha, 385. 

Olupoa 
cMpra, 385. 
ind'ka, 385. 
palasah^ 385. 
mricgata, 623. 
Cobitis 

berdmorei, 550, 
cincticaitda^ 552. 
gunteOi 383. ^ 
^dioxoeheili^ 551. 

551, 

OoccyzuB 
cinereus^ 633. 
^neianoGorgpkuSj 633. 
pimilus^ 633. 
senimdus, 633. 

Coilia 

ramcarati, 384, 
Coins 

gudgutia, 613. 
Colaptes 
riipicola, 154. 


Colluricincla 
7iar7nonica, 270. 
Colopterus 
pjilm'k, 252. 

Coluber 
■}i(UrLi% 400. 

Oolujuba 
guinea, 627. 
gy-moiophthalmn, 600, 
627. 

leucocepJuda, 627. 
7naculipenms, 600. 
maeidosa, 600. 
2ncaxuro, 600, 
pmiiloptem, 600. 
tmmcca, 598. 

Conger 

tndqnris, var. nigra, 
239. 

CongToinurcena 

230. 

Contopus 
lugiibris, 419. 
ockmcens, 419. 
vmm, 419. 

Conus 

anemone, 501. 
apl'KMre, 562. 
gragi, 562. 
juiced, 562. 
7Jiaculatus, 561, 

562. 

rutihis, 562. 
(Coronaxis) cernioxis, 
272. 

Coracias 
eaudata, 569. 
pdosa, 569. 
Coralliopbila 
€oro7iata, 272. 
Oorcorux 
leuoogderus, 279. 
C«>wlylopl)iora 
lacmirk, 110. 

Corica 

sohorna, 380, 
CoroiicIIa 
anomala, 135. 
mgi, 602. 

Corvina 
alhida, 300. 
coiior, 300, 301. 

Guja, 516. 
mihs, 300. 
milli, 300. 

Oorvus 

coronoideB, 279. 
mOTw, 363. 
fplmde^iB, 603, 

C oryphospingus 
pimius, 252. 


Corytbais 
limngdonil, 437. 

Coryiborriis 
vriMata, 50)8. 
eganodigma, 508. 

CoK(*'iiiosporigi.'i 
hcimifortnk, <S5^ 99. 

Cossyplui 
m hrujhcvns, 436. 

Coin I’llioulus 
peruanu.^, 597. 

Coin mix 
hisfrionka, 564*. 
pieoioralis, 237. 

Cral'/OropuH 
(iffin is, 430. 
plcbejus, 430, 

Crax 

yirn'cm, 528. 

CriMiagra 
tdikropsis, 161. 

Ci’ocodilus 
biporcatm, 394, 395, 

Croeuia 
'niinmlata, 2'45. 

Orossareliiis 
ohseurus, 468. 

Crossoclioilus 
hata, 371. 
golmma, 371. 
mosimo, 554. 
reha, 372. 
wsfxatus, 371. 

Crosso])tilon 
(mriiu'M, 628. 

Crotophaga 
imi, 598, 
casasii, 1-18. 
snidrosim, 148. 

Cryplobraneluw 
piqummiB, 256. 

Cryplupelieanus 
triadigrh/nidi us, 588. 

Chyiiioproeia 

^ feme, 23. 

Cryfilururt 

^ sf.HgulosuB, 252, 25‘.1 

Ct0tlU|>M 
mddfk, 519. 

CucuUia 
dnmweu,% 36)0. 
cinerasims, 279. 
inornaim, 300. 

Cuora, 

^ amhoinenm, 177. 

Cursorius 
senegaleMsis, 570. 

Cyanocifci4j< 
cediforyma, 362. 
fioridam, 362. 
wpodkomii, 362. 
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Oyanocortix 
•inoIacruH, 598. 

OyanaiiH 

158, 159. 

('yailiopoina 
lifanfonU^ 05. 

IpittafuM^ 301. 

Cycliiri(,Ksi,(ai8 
senecjitlenm^ 214, 

222 . 

Cyclomys 
orhieidata, 178. 

Cyclophi.s 
nasalis, 501. 

Gyclo]')horus 
excellens, 447. 
peanani, 447. 
siihUvigatus, 446. 
theohaldian 447, 

Oyclorlda 
Jkmpeotm^ 159. 
oohrocGphMla^ 159. 
viridis, 159. 

Cyclo.stomua 
2yuhh€Ti 65. 
(Tropidophora) puU 
chcT^ 66. 

Oygnus 

aimkts, 280, 629. 
nigrlcoUis, 629. 

Oyiioglofisiis 
hiichananl, 522. 

Cyiioiiyctoris 
Cfdittrk, 002. 

Cyiiopliia 
mahtharicus, 501, 

505. 

Cynopithecus 
nigir, 149, 

Cypnuu. 
ikdfcktri, 358. 

Cypriiuia 
aiirtomohles^ 370. 
damrn((.^ 381. 
maml, 374. 
mxmno^ 554, 
wmlha^ 373. 
rerio, 378. 

Cypsedotdes 
jum/k/alus, 598. 

Oyriopolicatuis 

ergilirofligncku^, 575. 

33aboia 

502. 

Daccdf) 
iiffmin, 602. 
ecrmm.^ 612. 
glgaid(% 279. 
oixd(k'H'taMi:i, 602, 


Dactylocalyx 

hotverhanJci'i, 94, 95, 
100 . 

heteroformk, 69, 85, 
87. 

macmidrema, 69, 86, 
94, 95, 99. 

masonij <*>9, 71, 82, 91, 
100, 346. 

p)oh/discus, 96,100. 
prattii, 69, 71, 72, 82, 
87, 89, 99, 346, 389, 
300. 

pmnicea, 78, 331, 341. 
pttmmus, 68, 74, 76, 
77, 78, 82, 83, 85, 
98, 99, 331, 333, 
334. 

suhghhosa, 329. 

Bafila 

sptniieauda, 157. 

Bainalis 

albifrons, 528. 

Jauluj 52, 
pygargus, 528. 

Bamonia 
hcmiltonii, 195. 
macroccphcda, 103, 

194. 

nigricans, 195. 
reevesii, 104, 195. 

Baiigila 
hcrdmorei, 554. 

Banio 

microncma, 560. 
spinosus, 621, 
stoUc::ke, 021. 



Basornis 
lo^id.hmisls, 59. 

BiaVocliolys 
Tvficidata, 191. 

Bclphinus 
sinensis, 430. 

Boiidroeygna 
arhoren, 528. 
fulva, 635. 
mdiiata, 160. 
virgaia, 635, 

BendroDca 
cestica, 251. 

Bondroliyrax 
dorsalis, 641. 

Bendrophis 
caiuloUneata, 50(?. 
pkki, 502, 506. 

Boiidropicus 
hartlauhi, 569. 

Bendromus 
clirgsurns, 570. 


Bendromis 
susurrans, 252. 
Denisonia 
ornata, 321. 
Biagranima 
alta, 514". 
orientah, 240. 
sihhaldii, 240. 
Bictcam 

cenmin, 118, 124, 
hmmdinaceimi, 279. 
Bichelaspis 
lotoei, 443. 

Bicotylea 
torquatiis, 420. 
Bicrurus 

Tnegarhyn ch us, 119, 
124. 

Bidus 

ineptus, 473. 

Biglossa 

drmineivenfris, 151. 
Biplommatina 
martensi, 5{)0. 
paradox a, 560. 
wisemamii, 5()0. 
(Biancta) martensi, 
560. 

Biplopelma 
ornatmn, 502. 

Bipsas 
iernesii, 506. 
ceyhmensis, 502, 
foTsfem, 502. 
trigonata, 502. 
Biscognaihus 
lamia, 554. 

Bogania 
stih’pflmia, 214. 
Doliclionyrs 
rnfwQgnlliis, 159. 
Bomieolla 
atra, 127. 

cardmaUs, 122, 128, 
129. 

cJdoroccrea, 122, 127. 
hypoiu ocli ?"oa, 122, 
127. 

ruhiginosa, 127, 128. 
nihra, 127. 
scintillata, 127. 
Bonacobius 
aifiaapiUns, 251, 
BemacoBpiza 
alhifwm, 161, 632. 
BrilHa 

harJdlensis, 272. 
Bromauis 

novee-koUandite, 628. 
Broinas 

ardiota, 112, 
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Dryocopus 

trachelopynis, 698. 
Dyoclcva 
\rythrina, 5J52. 
rubicunda, 531, 632, 
543. 

Ebarnella 
casta, 647. 
curia, 647. 

Imdci, 647. 
porceliana, 647. 
recia, 647. 
saccaia, 047. 
semicarmata, 647. 
midulata, 647. 
variahilis, 647. 
Echidna 
setosa, 404. 

Eoliis 

arcnicola, 502. 
carinata, 502. 

Eolectns 
Gornelia, 128. 

Edolius 

megarhyncims, 119. 
Blaiuea 
albescens, 633. 
pagana, 439, 698. 
Elaniia 

leucurus, 158, 160, 
252. 

mdano])tcrus, 570. 
Blapiiiirus 
dairklkmus, 468. 
Eleotris 

amboinensis, 303. 
cantons, 518. 
cavifwn.% 517. 
fusca, 303, 517. 
fidiceps, 517. 
incerta, 517. 
opkiocepliaUis, 618- 
scintUlans, 517. 
Embletonia 
grayi, 109, 110, 111. 
min Ufa, 109. 

pdma, 100 , no. 

ptilehra, 109. 
Empidapjra 
suiriri, 633. 

Emyda 
granosa, 501. 
punciata, 215, 
Emydoccphalus 
mmdatus, 322, 
iuhmtdatus, 322. 
Emys 

crassioolHs, 197. 
cumherlamUnsis, 207. 
decussata, 207. 


Emys 

Jlavipcs, 643, 644. 
fraseri, 643. 
fuligiimus, 499, 500. 
grat/i, 501, 504, 

(U4. 

japonica, 190. 
'mgricam, 195. 
nomailious, 204. 
picta, 191. 
rcemsii, 194. 
mhirijuga, 187. 
thirgi, 501. 
trimga, 187, 194, 
501. 

iTistnmi, 190. 
Engraulis 
hodama, 384. 
jmrava, 384. 
rhinork/nchus, 3S4. 
iaty, 384. 
telaraf 384. 

Eniiea 

hicolor,^ 62, 64. 
ccylanica, 64, 65. 
(iima) namUi, 63. 
Eolis 

mna, 110. 

Eos 

cardincdis, 122, 124, 
129. 

unicoloT, 129. 

Epeira 

soUrs, 531, 537, 543. 
Eplitliiaiiura 
albifrons, 279. 

Equal a 

infempta, 302, 
9'u.comns, 302. 
splendeus, 302. 
Erismatiim 
kucogenys, 157. 
Eryciim 
charmione, M. 

Eryx 

Johmif 502. 

Esonn^a 

7imlahm*unis, 559. 
Esirelda 
hcUa, 279 
tmiporaUs, 279. 
Etvoplus 
surafemds, 305. 
Eublepliaris 
hardwicHi, 501. 
Eubmncliclla 
hranehiata, 312. 
Euctciiogobius 
stnahis, 303. 
Eubydrina 
Imgalimsis, 297. 


Enliyrax 

a,bi/ssi)mu,s, 640, 64-1, 
'642. 

EuincncH 
harJunckil 5fH. 
pun (ictus, 501, 

Euopbrys 
nufdrsfus, 432. 

Euplumia 

ekgtms, 279, (>27. 
P'tdchdla, r>27. 

Euplionia 
(dndyfxkt, 438. 
(dirysopasta , 4-38, 
au'tnthtgasfra, 438. 

EupU'cb'ila 
aspergillum, 67, 344. 
(nunvmrr, 34.0, 344. 

Euploclc8 
Aumihomeias, 4J17 . 

Euploca-inus 

alblcrlsfa/us, 628. 
horsjiddl, 628. 
lin('((tiis, 6)28. 
^nelanofus, i)28. 
ngcftmm'Tiis, 149, 

628. 

p>f(/datus, f)2B, 
swtrdmi, 628, 

Eupodoiis 
'mvlan ogasira, 571 b 

Eupn^pc's 
rujhcfcns, 501. 

Eupsycborlyx 
sonnlni, 252. 

Eiir.vp.vga 
hi las, (*?28. 

EuryMionmB 
a]h% 5(i9, 
crussrruslrls, 121, 

124. 

paerfiruu, !21. 

Enscartbinurt 
wipigrr, 2r>2, 253. 

EiiliropiuH 

mneraphthahuifs, 617. 

EuiTcpiicbib)'H 
■mckt, 3U«). 

Euiropina 
nmnm, 306. 

Exoca4uH 
(ymagdcnis, 239. 

Exoslioma 

umkrsimn, 524,, 
herdmorei, 526-' 
hlylhil, 525. 
lahiatum, 525. 

Fairbanbta 
homhayana, 4.40. 
tMffita, 446. 
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Faloo 

h'r(tchypteni$^ 305. 

252. 

conccn^rkns, 308. 
<jui(tris, !‘> 3 , 
inm'^lvorns, 131. 
imlxMnns, 254. 
ivueanehm, »*'} 07 . 
leneomekm^ 305. 
IciworrhoHi^i 134. 
mtr/niroHtri$y 131} 
132. 

welanogam/s, 279. 
nitidus, 130. 
2Jerc(yni(fU>f\ 365. 
striok/.fifd, 130. 
xanthothomxj 300, 
3(57. 

Falcimculus 
frontalis, 279. 
Farrea 

oGca, 7Gj 339, 351. 
.Folis 

eervaria, 432. 
mamenlata, 117. 
tk/ris, 15, IG. 
imcia, 58. 
yaguarmdi, 270. 
Flabelliim 
marhvmn, 50. 
Fluvicola 
aJMventrls, 033. 
a:vrcp, 033. 

.Fortlia 

africmur, 212, 219. 
.Fortnicarius 
crissalls, 252. 
Fi’ancolinu'a 
enfpensis, G28, 
Friclwlla 
mna'na, G48. 

Fiilica, 

(tnlryitfca, 150, 
ansfmlis, 280, 
crhtiita, 028. 
(jhjcmtaa, 00(1 

crist,ata, 029. 
Fareifor 
mrfAmnm. 408. 
huamel, 497. 

Gagafca 
ttjp'HS, 3o0. 

Galictiw 
mtdata, 482. 
Qalliango 
cBipibiot•fkilis^ 437- 
franafa, 150. 
imperldis, 419. 
jmmsoni, 420, 


Gallinago 
strioklrmdi, 4-20. 

Gallinula 
nesiotis, 4G9. 
tenebrosa, 280. 

Gallirallus 
lafresnayamis, 431. 

Gall,us 

hanMva, 028. 
S07ineratii, 628. 

Gambetta 
melanoleuca, 156. 

Gampsonyx 
swainsoni, 252. 

Gavialis 
gangctims, 501. 

Gazelia 
dama, 528. 
sithg^ithirosa, 602. 

Geobasil ous 
rcguloides, 3G0. 

Geoclciamys 
callocefbaliis, 188. 
guttata, 188. 
hamUtonii, 195. 
onuhknhergii, 188. 
pulehella, 19(3. 
recvcsii, 194. 
sehe^ 188. 

Geodia 

harrcttii, 72. 

Geooniyda 
grandis, 180. 

Gooffroius 
JieterocUtus, 122, 
124. 

Gcopolia 
striata, 027. 

Geosifcta 

tenuiroBtris, 153. 

Geotlilypia 
(sqidnoclialls, 252. 

Gootrygoii 
moniana, 028. 
sylvatha, 02S. 

Goran oaetus 
wHanoleucus, 155. 

Gibbus 

rnaurUianm, 02. 
m'lrcMi^ 04. 

Glareola 
nonlnumni, 571. 
‘prafmeola, 571. 

Giobicora 
nihrlccra, 123, 

Glossipbonia 
dmcifiyrmis, 317. 
nulk, 317. 
MBuloata, 317. 

Glyciphila 
aUdfrom, 279. 


Glyciphila 
fulmfrons, 279. 
sithfasciaia, 149. 
Glyphiclodon 
no tains, 521. 
Glyptemys 
pulehella, 196. 
Glyptosternon 
lahiatus, 525. 
Glyptosternum 
telchitta, 524. 
i7'Uincatu>s, 524. 
Gobius 

alhopimctatus, 512. 
hreviceps, 512, 
ginris, 303. 
gohiodon, 516. 
Gongyloplus 
conica, 502. 
Gouostomyxiis 
loa-loa, 40. 

Gouldia 
modcsta, 275. 

Goura 

eoronata, 028. 
metorits, 628. 
Gracula 
amis, 120. 
dmnonti, 120, 121, 
126. 

liTeffti, 120,124, 

120 . 

Gracnlus 
hrasiliams, 001. 
Grallaria 

guatcmalen&iB, 418, 
419. 

imperator, 418. 
'inexica.na, 419. 
princeps, 418, 419, 
rcgulus, 418. 
rex, 41 k 
Grautia 
compressa, 332. 
Graiicalus 
mclanopsu, 279, 
Grus 

australis, 280. 
cinerca, 028. 
moniignesia, 028- 
Gubornatvix 
cidsiatGlia, 027, 

033. 

Gymnocichla 
vhiroleuca, 417- 
mdiceps, 417, 418. 
GyniTiodactylus 
deecayicnsis, 501. 
Gyiimorbina 
kuconota, 279. 
tihiccu, 279. 
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G-yropus 

cUcotylis, 420, 421, 422, 
426. 

qraciUs, 420, 422, 

426. 

Mspidns, 421, 422, 

423. 

lo^iqicoUis, 421, 423. 
ovltlis, 420, 421, 423. 

Hcematopiniis 
curystcrnus^ 422. 
sids, 422, 423. 
tiring, 423. 

Halcyon 

chelicutemis, 509. 
cmnam-omma, 119. 
cyanoUuca^ 508, 

" f)G9. 

damannsis, 509. 
leuco2^yfjia, 119. 
saom, 545. 
scmctu, 119, 279. 
senegalcnsis, 568. 
Halichondria 
yocmicea, 75, 70, 345. 
Haliotis 

harqravesi, 49, 359. 
(Padollus) hrcmeri, 

45. 

Haminea 
sitbjjcUucida, 275, 
Hapale 

argcntafei^ 593, 594. 
chrysomdas, 407. 
chrysoleucos, 593, 

594. 

melamcra, 593, 594. 
IIapal(3cercus 
Jiavivenfris, 160. 
Haplodieilus 
mdmtigma^ 310. 
^yanchax, 310. 

Kara 

Imclummi, 309, 524. 
Jikwumfosa, 014. 
JHamadosus, 524. 
■malahuneat 524. 
Hatferia 
^nmvfaia, 227. 
Ilelias'tes 
mcm/matus^ 238. 
Helicter 
abhrcviata, 052, 
a^tycha, 645. 
hamt, 652, 
helia, 652. 
bimhr, 645. 
bipUcata, 652. 
eestus, 645, 

(dnerosa^ 645. 


Helicter 
dtrina, 652. 
decora, 645. 
des/iaycsit, 652. 
lo9'ata, 645. 
luyuhHs, 645, 646. 
hitcola, 652. 
mteda, 652. 
morbida, 045. 
mitUUimafa, 045, 
miisteMna, 645. 
ohr.cnra, 652. 
ovum, 045, 
qperiHTsa, 645. 
ypolita, 052. 

2 >ulchelh(, 645. 
swifti, 645. 

U^glda, 045. 
tmh'iteUa, (>52. 
vemtsta, 652. 
vitiata, G45. 

Helix 

acmella, 625. 
aphrodite, 624. 
castra, 448. 
ckryi, 163. 
gaerineriana, 624. 
laoimntana, 448. 
meta, 624, 626. 
meleagris, 46, 
merdana, 46, 163. 
milUariit, 62. 
nilagarica, 448. 
oldhami, 448, 
pitrehasi, 47, 024. 
sands, 448. 
similark, 62. 
tricolor, 47. 

(Oonulus)-?, 63. 

(Corasia) psyche, 

624. 

(-) rosslftcri, 46. 

(Bisoua) serratus, 03. 
(l)orcafii a) sim ilark, 

62. 

(QootrooliUrt) adonis, 
624. 

(-) hhmJmH, 275. 

(—“) hlanfordimia, 
275. 

(-■) emntUsems ' 

024. 

(- damgneri, 47. 

(-) deddmnia, 625. 

(-) dormt-isahdia, 

47- 

(-) hanjreavm, 

025. 

(-) hermionc, 025. 

448. 


Helix 

(Pieototropi h) ho numll. 

48 . 

(Ehyiida) hoy ilk 02(». 

(iSi'V( 41 ii) ’pereoniprcssa, 

' 418. ' 


(Slylo(iI)]sta) tuilrri- 
ana, (>3. 

(—) wnldenfata, (53. 
(Tnu'liia) cafusfoma, 
447. 


(Trodioinorpha) dch^ 
2)elaf 46. 

/-,) i‘u.d(>ra, 47. 

(-) fessonia, 026. 

lIcmiclaelyluB 


caclad, 501, 
les(dien(iuUu, 501. 
maculaiffs, 501. 
syhesid, 501. 

Il'cirii]:>lrractiis 
scakrtus, 284 . 


iremi])iin<4odu8 

ce?im, 308. 
iremii’lianiphuH 
bmchqmt.opfanfs, 
526. 


hajf\mk, 520, 
eommersonit, 52(.>. 
mtimiii), 310, 526, 
527. 

negketrs, 526, 
not alas, 526, 
plumafus, 526. 
siriga, 526. 
IleinitragtiB 
jemlnicas, 135. 
IlcnictKachla 
noveborneemk, 251. 
lloptail!}a‘a 
fmatfu, 215. 
Hcmditm 

syrmafophoras, 28( K 
11 orp(\sl,i:*H 
Ichnomon, 2|, 
lltUafobdelln 
nHwhaina, 317. 
l{i 4 't'rui*ercUB 
Jkrimrleir, 438, 
Unfeafas, 438, 
lliderodnn 


(Porhignyi, 432, 
lJ.'etoi‘()|')i,4,n)a 
ref aw, 438. 
IIlppooanipuH 
a7mulosns, 432. 
hreviroslris, 432. 
llippopotamitH 
mirphibim, 1,. 

Hi rude 
(mlmilk, 315. 



ll’iriKlo 

hrinu'hUf.ta^ 312. 
ijrujDthm.^ 315. 
hhHmchrna, 31.4. 

Ia:m^ 311>. 
hwv.l, 3i>i 
mamkiia^ 315. 
(jniutjufdnafa, 31G. 
fit'mkutrbiida^ 31G. 
dulva, 3'IG. 
iliruvulo 
wndleah^ 151, 
a)u/nlrn:‘i/,% 557. 
(hiin'dim, 1.59. 
cn/fkriM^asfra^ 597. 
le.nearrhoa, 597. 
lucida, 507- 
nvo.mia^ 279. 

riisiwa, 5G7, 
'.ilonialoptcra 
M(wukf.a, 553. 
Iloinoiiote 
fascmfu, 505. 
noa’io|)Hi8 
simgtmorha, 314. 
llyania 

crocHta, 493, 495. 
striaM, 27, 245, 484, 
485, 488, 495. 
ilydrophis 
ctcridei^oeM, 502. 

502. 

liylobatc^s 
y>arf 603. 
ilylophiluH 
acutmudus^ 252. 
ITylomtia 
malaharica^ 502. 
llypbantornis 
coUaris, 5(54. 
gmndk 504. 
textor^ 027. 

Ilyirnuio 

502. 

IXypotrioreliifl 
fm/jraH\ 155, 252. 
ntjlgidarh, 253. 

Ilyrax 

(xk/mmcm, 039, 043. 
(dpini, 038, 640, 643. 
hrueeif 003, 038, 040, 
04J, 042. ‘ 
imrkmk 041, 642. 

040, 641, 

642. 

donqolamis, 641, 

dorscdds, 641. 
fefruginem, 038, 6.39. 
04i 
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ITyvax 

Itah(‘ssmiX2{.% 042. 
irrorata^ 038, 039. 
Ittkoc/askr, 038, 642. 
mflaps, 641, 042. 
sinaihcus, 643. 
si/riaciis, 042. 

lantliclla 
hasla, 51. 
jlahellifarmis, 50. 
homG'k 51. 

Ibis 

alhctj 029. 
ciendescmis, 035. 
fakmeUuSf 150. 
malanopis^ 600, 
ofdik 156. 
plumhea^ 635. 
ndynif 029. 

Icterus 
ahcillm, 362. 
hitUockii^ 362. 
oapanensiSf 159. 
Icticyou 
miatieiis, 26. 
loracidca 
heriffora, 279. 
occidentalism 279. 
lotroron 
cAigemcBm 118. 

Iphiteon 

heatriXm 75, 325, 340, 

349, 350. 

caHocyathcs, 75, 333, 
335, 344, 350. 
inqaUb1%nm1^r 331, 
'332, 333, 350. 
paniceam 83, 84, 93, 
98, 99, 323, 324, 
327, 329, 330, 349, 

350. 

suhglohosa, 329, 350. 

Ir riser 

cgawmelas, 507. 
Ispicla 

vhiHppensis cristataf 

■ 568. 

Ispklina 
pida, 568. 

lacaro 

ocellata) 135. 

Kaebuga 
affmis, 203. 
herdimoTci, 204. 
hardwicUii 202. 
old7iam% 200, 203. 
pegmmiBm 200, 

201 . 


Kaebuga 

triUneata, 200 , 202 . 

Kaliapsis 

eidaris, 70, 338, 351. 

Kinixys 
helUana, 174. 

Kinostenion 
idppocrepis, 182. 
pennsylvanioum, 1 83. 
scoTpoides, 181. 

Labeo 
hoga, 373. 
calham, 372. 
cuTsa, 372. 
diissuinicri, 372. 
fimhriatus, 372. 
fjonimrn 372. 
leschenatdtii, 372. 
miorole2yidotus, 372. 
nwrala, 373. 
ricnofhynchuSm 373. 
voJdta, 373. 

Labiella 
alholahriSm 651. 
callosa, 661. 
corneola, 051. 
crassilahrum, 651. 
ellipsoidea, 051. 
funwsa, 051, 
labiata, 661. 
pachystoma, 651, 
szdjTostmta, 051. 
sttocimta, 651. 
fnrgidzda, 651. 
vifrea, 651. 

Labriobthys 
cyanotcenia, 241. 

lialage 

terat, 545, 546. 

Laminella 
haUvrini, 048, 
hellam 648. 
citrina, 048. 

648. 

com Inna, 048. 
ereeta, 648. 
fiisoidca, 648. 
gigwritm, 048. 
gravida, (548. 
magna, 048. 
mig/iekkma, 648. 
physct, 648. 
picta, 648. 
polita, 648, 
remyi, 648. 
sanguima, 648. 
stfaminea, 648, 
terehru, 648. 
tetrao, 648. 
venmta, 648. 
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Laminella 
molaceai 648, 
^ehra, G48, 

Lamprococcyx 

bamlU, 359, 3G0. 
plagomSf 359, 360. 

Lamprotoriiis 
fid-vipennis, 118. 
TiictalUca, 120. 
piiTpureiis, 437. 

Lande]na.nia 

irrorata^ 212,215, 
216. 

peroceUata^ 216. 
Jjaniiis 
fallax, 430. 

Jjai'us 

argentatii8. 629. 
7nmutus, 530, 531. 
permnattis^ 158. 
ser7'cmiis, 158. 
Ijates 

calcmifcr, 297. 
Leistes 

guimiensk, 252. 
Lepas 

amiUfefat 441. 
Lepidoceplialichthys 
bulgm^a, 383. 
Leptachatina 
accmeta, 650. 
acuminata, 650. 
a^itiqua, 651. 
halteata, 651. 
hrcvicuki, 651. 
cercalis, 651. 
chrysalis, 650. 
cingula, 651. 
clmmna, 650. 
compacta, 651. 
cornea, 651, 
coshilosa, 651. 
cylindraia, 650. 
imidiata, 651. 
exilis, 651. 
cxt(msa, 651. 
ext in eta, 651. 
fusca, 651. 
fmetda, 651. 
glutlnosa, 651. 
gmeilis, 051. 
grana, 651. 
guttida, 651. 
kanaiensis, 650. 
Imis, 651. 
hmida, 650. 
mcifganta, 651. 
nitUa, 651. 
ohdmcda, 651. 
obsoleta, feo. 
obtma, 651. 


Leptachatina 
oryza, 651. 
pyramis, 653. 

Teslnula, 651. 
sand'wkdumdi^, 650. 
saxatUia, ( j50. 
mtimfBteda, 651. 
sc'idpta, 650. 
scutiius, 650. 
smgdex, 651. 
sMatula, 651. 
tciudnvsa, 651. 
tenuicostafa, 651. 
terchralls, 651. 

651. 

.LoptaHfcheiinra 
(egifhaloidcs, 632. 
andicoh'i, (>36. 
Leptopelecanu.s 
fmcuH, 58(>. 

Leptoptila 
bradlimisis, 633. 
chakauchoi ia, 633. 
rufaxilla, 598. 
Leptoxyura 
cin tuwjumea, 252. 
Lepus 

emierieanus, 228, 229, 
230, 235. 
campedris, 228. 
gladalk, 228, 236. 
nmitis, 228. 

thnulv.s, 236. 
vanabilk, 228, 220, 
236. 

Leuciscus 
hinolatm, 556. 
haxengida, 370 . 
nehitlnm, 370. 
novacula, 382. 
mlmmoidcii, 370. 
Loucosiircia 
gAvata, {»28. 
lichanopw 
' eryth'opterm, 43»3. 
pmpwdkduB, 432, 

433. 

LimBf)Gh«ri.s 

,-?, 294 

Lirnosa 

hidmnica, 252. 
Lobmmellus 
lat{iralk,A^}7, 
lohatm, 280. 

4obotes 

simnamemis, 299, 
Lophophorus 
'hmxjeyanm, 628. 
Lorioaria 

onaermhymtax, 42(), 427, 
428. 


Lorina 

canlhudis, 118, 122, 

:i27,128. 

eJdoTiHxreKs, lltS, 122, 

m, 

hyjmmorkroa.^’, 122,12‘J. 
hyptmoehrop^, 122. 

f(L‘tidn,% 43. 

Liili'a 

bradllensk, 58. 
mlliioiti, 57. 

Lyciias 

eetnedcamm, 5-13. 
macvlatus, 543. 
Lycodon 
auUcuH, 502. 

Lycosa 
agnfyea, 5-12. 
mexo’iudd/is, 541,5'13, 
544. 

lif/ala, 540, 5i:.J, 541 
piijta, ,511. 
trucklaioria, 642. 

Ma(!a,ciis 

ondnnmnenm, 4(>7,46iS, 
nrmed'iiniks, 468. 

7'hesus, 278, 
MacAii,dr(vwiti 
a,7orha, 86, 87, 04, 09, 
390. 

Mac n UK'S 
a(n% 307, 610. 
cairnl?!,^, 307. 

(‘omda, 3»07. 
tengaea, 307. 

Macropygui 

mmfrndrk, I2’L 
M'al{u4oi)nnyw 
e(>7tee7dr{(^a, ,101. 
M'ala(Ht:rliyiH*!iua 
nw/tdinmaeac^, ,28< 1 
Maluriw 

eyauruH, 270, 
firnafm, 163. 
'melamdUH, 270. 
Mniiouaia 

Jkmi, 171, 174. 

ckilaoi'im, 635. 
Mibrg’hiella 
(61ub<4la5 mlmbilk, 
273. ' 

MaBtiicejubcsliia 
arnudats, J{05, 52!. 
pmmlns^ 3! 15. 
zehrkim, 521., 
Maureixiya 
fidigimsa, 500, r>44-. 
lmmrm,Ai)i\ 500. 
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Maiipitia 
hiirdm/i^ 273. 

Mayoa 
•modi'sfa^ 553. 
Mogalobrycou 
iTplMln.^ 423, 42i. 
Mi^gaJops 

e//'prmnde.% 38G. 
MegapodiuB 
Imtzkri, 520. 
hurndhpl^ 545. 
prUchardi, 520. 
Megascolex 
&ernhm^ 41, 42. 
diffnngens, 40, 42, 387, 
M(4aBipu8 
hridgem, OG. 
cajjd, ()6. 
famatu,% 6(>. 

Hiiidu.% G5, 
parvuhis, Gl. 
ptmUu>s, (U, 

(Tralia.) semipMcata, (>0. 
Mtdatsia 
iramdiea, 445. 
mriahilUf 44G. 
tidHTcuhta, GO, 
Melanociioiys 
tHjuga, 187. 

Melcagris 
oacllata^ 028. 
Mdipbaga 
iiuMrahsiam) 279. 
longirostfu, 279. 
Molitlireptes 
lumdatm, 279. 
Mclopsittacua 
umidatiis, 279,627« 
Meiiieeroa 
hkornUj 24L 
Menobranclius 
latemlw^ 450. 
Mtjnopoma 

alkghaniensef 254, 276. 
Morganafcta 
(irmsta, 1.58, GOL 
cddkmi% 157. 
(udumMana, 157, 601. 
k'iiGO(jem/s, 1.57, 600. 
turncri, 000, 

MevopB 

nmucoGnsis, 120. 
Monila 

wiitinctaj 471. 
Mesoprion 
annularis, 297. 
oMrtakj 297. 
siUmo, 297. 


Mico 

scrioeus, 592, 593, 594. 
Micrastur 
hrai'hyptenis, 365. 
concentricus, 367, 368, 
gilvicoUis, 365, 367, 
3(J8,309. 

guerilla, 365, 367, 368. 
kiicauchm, 365, 366, 
367,369. 

macTorliynchiLs, 365, 

366, 

7MrandolUi, 365, 306. 
ruJlcoUis, 254, 365, 
360. 

mnitorquatus, 365. 
xantiwthorax, 254,366, 

367. 

zonotlmrax, 252, 254, 
365,366. 

Microphis 
cmmtlm, 387. 

Midaa 

argeniatus, 593, 594. 
ur&ulus, 593* 

MilFago 
cMmango, 252. 
7tiegalopterus, 155, 
Milvulus 
tyrmmis, 252. 

Milvus 
mger, 627. 

Minolia 
beUida, 48. 
pukkcrrima, 48. 
Molothriis 
purpuroLscens, 148. 
Moruiiga 

elepkaniina, 106,109. 
Mosclius 
mosckifertis, 276. 
Motacilla 
capensis, 567. 
vidua, 567. 
yarreili, 627. 

Mugil 

axillaris, 300. 
hrnccmis, 300. 
aascasia, 614,615. 
corsida, 299, 
hamilionii, 614. 
parsia, 300. 

Maraina 
Jiavopicta, 239. 
nioringa, 239. 
sanet(B kelencs, 239. 
tmicolor, 239. 

Muria 

alboUneata, 558. 
Muscipcta 
melaUuca, 119. 


%pon, 514. 


'ampMra, 155. 

c, Zooi.. Soc.- 
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Muscisaxicola 
jiuviatUis, 598. 
maculifostris, 154. 
rufivcrtex, 164. 
Mustela 
pidorius, 13. 
Myiarchus 
cantam, 161,162. 
ferox, 161,162. 
swainsoni, 161. 
Myiolestes 
keinei, 546. 

Myiozetetes 
caycnnensis, 598. 
granaden&is, 598. 
Mylctes 
"asterias, 423. 

Myliusia 

callocyathes, 76, 383, 
335. 

grayii, 336, 350, 351. 
Myripristis 
jacobus, 238, 
Myrmecocicbla 
formicivora, 637. 
Myrmecophaga 
juhata, 432. 
Myrmothei'iila 
menetrusi, 252. 
Myroconger 
G07npressus, 239. 
Myzomela 
lafargei, 118, 124. 
soUtaria, 118, 124. 

Naeeila 

(Cellana) cernioa, 273. 
Nandinia 
hinotata, 20. 

ISfandus 

marmoratus, 304. 
Nanina 

climaoterica, 449. 
(Rotula) arata, 448. 

(-) cmukts, 275. 

(-) turritella, 275. 

Nasiteraa 
pmio, 124,126. 
pyg^nm, 119. 

Nafcica 

marnorata, 274. 
Nectar iaia 
crumtaia, 566. 
guttural'ls, 566. 
Jardinii, 566, 
natakmis, 566. 
senegaknsis, 566. 
Nemacheilus 
hiltuTw, 382. 
hlytUi, 552. 
hotia, 382. 
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Nemacheiliis 
cinctiomtda^ 552. 
mugah^ 882. 
plioxocheila^ 551. 
scrpentaHiis, 551, 
ff07ialier7ians, 551. 
Feochelidon 

tibialis, 597, 598. 
Neopipo 

cm^iamomea, 439. 
ruhicimda, 438. 
Neorliyncliiis 
nasems, 147. 
Neptoinenus 
hmma, 429. 
dohda, 429. 

Nepitmiis , 
piektgicus, 440, 444. 
Neritina 
ffagates, 66. 

Newcoinbia 
cmiamomm, G49. 
cwnwgi, 649. 
hutehinsonii, 649. 
mmta, 649. 
newmnbiccna, 049. 
ohsczira, 649. 
philippictna, 049. 
plicata, 649. 
sulcata, 649. 

Nieoria 
spengleri, 189. 

Nisus 

co7icentrkim, 368. 
kiicoirkms, 134. 
mag7iirostriSy 131, 132. 
sphemmis, 115. 

Noctua 
variegata, 123. 
N’otopteras 
chitala, 387. 
kapimt, 387. 
.Numojiius 
arpmi'ics, 571. 
mmiagmimiim sis, 571. 
major, 571. 

Hoinkla 
mitrafa, 437. 
vultimna, 527. 

Nuria 
aUa, 558. 
dunrica, 377. 
maiaharica, 559. 
Nyctemera 
npa^tclem, 44, 45, 
Nycticorax 
calcdoniciis, 280. 
manilleitsis, 119. 
akcuncs, 15G. 
Nyctidromiia . 
albkollis, 252, 59'8. 


Nymphicus 
7iov(B-}ioUandi<s, 279. 
Nyroca 

australis, 280. 
leucojMialma, G29, 

Ochtlioeca 
fimicoJor, 600. 
Imicophrgs, 154. 
miicmthoides, 600. 
poHonota, 599. 

Oculina 
rosea, 338. 

Ocydromiis 
australis, 472, 473. 
ca.rlei, 472. 

Iafres7iagamts, 431,472, 
Qiom-’SCi'UmdUe, 431. 
sglvestris, 472, 
Ocyphaps 
lophotes, 628. 
CEdicneraus 
histriatus, 430. 
Oli^odoii 
faseiatus, 501. 
suhg-riscus, 501, 

Olios 

Mdmtiger, 538, 544, 
Onocrota-liis 
alJbxis,^ 572, 579. 
aonmea^ius, 572. 
fusous, 572, 580. 
kcrna7u/ej:ii, 574, 588, 
mimor, 575. 
phllippe^isis, 572, 584. 
ihngus, 588. 
Onyclioceplialiis 
acid^is, 501, 

Oplii(?htliy.s 
regms, 239. 
Opliioncplialiis 
harca, 521, 
gaidma, 305, 520. 
mandkw, 305. 

297, 305, 
striatus, 3()5. 

Opwtriim 
golm, 379. 
guitai'HS, 020. 

Orehes ficus 
ater, 597. 

Oroaa 

d.e7'hi(miis, 52. 

Orcocmcla 
Immlata, 279. 

Orcoica 

gutfuraUs, 279. 
Orconynipha 
nohiUs, 295, 000. 

OrioluH 
viridis, 279, 


Oriiismya 
fnmvg, 148, 

Orialitia 
guttata, .G98, 
viamdli, 30‘i 
poliocq diah i, 3f M. 

■vet(da, 304, 

Oi'OiOTiyx 
spaldingi, 149. 
Oryctcropus 
capensis, 43.1, 002. 
Oryx 

beisa, 117. 
leuiw'giT, 528. 
Oryzoborus 
melas, 252, 2m. 
Ospliroiuouiis 
nab it is, 519. 
Osteobraiua 
ro'pax, 379, 

OHtinops 
atfovirens, 598. 

Otari a 

bgrtmia, ,108. 
godeffrogi, 108. 
hoohiri, 108, 

Jnhafa, 101, lOJl 104, 
100, 107, ,108,109. 
leonifia, 108. 
nigresams, 101, lOG, 
‘109, 

2)kllmpn, 108. 
stdkri, 108. 
vUo<&, 108. 

Otis 

amfralis, 140. 
hwi, 140, 1:11. 
ttmla, liO. 

Otoc.you 

^ delahmdii, 527, 
Oiolitlius 
mavulafns, JilK), 
ruber, 516. 
sulmiauHkdus, 516. 
OtoHt,( nnuH 
wdlfockvlius, 162. 

Olm 

umvfiemtHs, G3'l, 
(Htpemu, 27(1 
nawwanU'S, 634. 

()jiyO|KlH 

liUoralis, 531. 

15ieby'bat.rac4ras 
Tohusfm, 227, 228. 
Paiiliycepl'uila 
guUuraUs, 471. 
jatguinoU, 545. 
mdamim, 279. 
orioloulm, 118, 124. 
pectoralis, 279. 
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Pa,(‘.liyrha,m],>lius 
sp. 252. 

.PiiUiiii}!, 

eoA'l^ 5()0. 

Pill 11(1 jijii 
halfmi.a, 445, 
hengalefms, *145. 
cr<(ssa, 44-5, 

(kvtmaivJa, 445. 
(Hgomt, 4'45. 
disshmlis, 445. 
doimns, 445. 
m.kmgrmmm, 445. 
cm^trofls, 44-5. 
'pnmoTsa, 4-45. 
"siimaimms, 445. 
Paludornua 
ajanemis, GO. 

Pimchax 

(igmio;pht}m>lmus, 310. 
Pimgasius 
hnchunmii^ 307. 
PangHhiu*a 
dura, 205. 
smithid 501. 

Uuia, 204, 501. 
tentorium^ 205. 

.Fanolia 

ucuticonm, G5G. 
platyceros, 050. 

Fapilio 

idmrmio7ie, 43, 44. 
Paraxioiiirus 
honditr^ 10 . 

Pardalotus 
fimctatus, 279. 
Paaodolapas 
mptimi, 442, 443. 
Fjirra 

jaeana, 252. 

FafiiiliTia 
compfa, G47. 
erasm, 647, 048. 
dolhm, (Vl"7. 
dwiglif.i, G‘I7. 
gouidi, 647. 
grlmt, (547. 
marMorata, G\l;7. 
pnmma, 047. 
riffu, 047. 
sjikndkh, (547. 
h^miiana, 
tmeiUda, (547. 
mrpdata, 047. 

Fanil a 

fiUayumi, 031 . 
Fantlioa 

'^mWira, 531, 540, 543. 
tiridiSj 531. 

Fassorita 
mgcterkanSj 502. 


Fatagioenas 

maculosa, GOO. 

Fatagona 
gigas, 154. 

Favo 

miiiicus, 628. 
mgrlpennis, 028. 
Feclixiator 
Sjiehu, 113. 

Fedioaoinus 
torqtudus, 236, 237. 
Folamis 

hicobf, 207, 502. 
Felccanus 
rmmcamis, 589. 
ausfralis, 573, 578, 

500. 

hrachi/daotglus, 589. 
calorhynchus, 584. 
carolmemis, 573, 586. 
conspicillatus, 280,673, 

574, 576, 578, 600. 
C7dsp>ns, 573, 574, 575, 

576, 578, 581, 582. 
cridatm, 573, 583, 

585. 

emglirorhynchus, 573, 
‘574, 576, 578, 588, 
580, 500. 

fumm 408, 573, 574, 

575, 576, 578, 5S0, 
500. 

gangeUcus, 584, 
jammcxis, 572, 573, 

574, 575, 576, 578, 
579, 580, 581, 584, 

586. 

maniUcnsiSf 573, 584. 
megalophiis, 580. 
minor, 574, 575, 570, 
678, 580, 581, 586. 
mUratus, 574, 575, 

‘ 580, 581. 

onoUnm, 572, 573. 574, 

575, 570, 578, 588. 
onoorotadm, 572, 573, 

574, 575, 576, 578, 
570, 580, 581, 682, 
5B(), 580. 

patagiatus, 582. 
phempikts, 574, 583, 
685. 

pjdfmpmsis, 573, 574, 

575, 683, 684, 685, 
586. 

roseuB, 673, 574, 570, 
583. 

Tufescens, 572, 573, 
574, 575, 576, 578, 
681, 583, 585, 586. 
573, 575, 588. 


Felecanus 

trachfrhynchus, 573, 
574, 588, 689, 590. 

Feloous 

flavipimm, 382. 

Pollona 

duss?.mieri, 386. 
motim, 386. 
sladeni, 623. 

Feloclielys 
cmitorii, 215. 

Peltastes 

, elongatus, 171, 172 
geographious, 173. 
grcecus, 173. 
marginatus, 173. 
sulcatm, 173. 

Penelopo 
cumanc7i$is, 598. 

Perdicella 
akm^idri, 648. 
helena, 648. 
ma7}oensis, 648. 
mmuscula, 648. 
ornata, 648. 
swidwickensis, 648. 
zchrhia, 648. 

Foricliajta 
cingidata, 40. 

Pcrilampus 
atpar, 380. 
fulvesee^is, 381, 659, 
614. 

laubuca, 380, 614, 
macropodus, 380. 
osteographus, 560. 

PGriop'hthalmus 
fuscatus, 512. 
Jcoehmteri, 510. 
papilio, 512. 
smitillmiSi 516. 

Peristera 
clegans, 280. 
frontalis, 633. 
f mnaicmsis, 633. 

Perodicticus 
potto, 1, 469, 

Petrochelidon 
cimrea, 599. 
tihkiUs, 598. 

Poia‘oica 
pmltiGolor, 279. 
phmicea, 270. 

Pezopliaps 
soUiaria, 473. 

Pkacollodomus 
frontalis, 590. 
striaticeps, 599. 

Fhacoclioerus 
mliam, 276, 432. 
(sthiopicus, 276,277. 
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Phaeton 

fhmnicurm, 472. 
Phalacrocorax 
hmsiUanus, 601. 
carhoides, 280. 
leticogaBter, 280. 
szilcirosins, 280. 
Pliaps 

chalGoptera^ 280, G28. 
Irntnomoa, 628. 
PImsianus 
reevesii, ,628. 
soemmerringi, 628. 
torqtiatiiSj 628. 
versicolor, 628. 
wallicMi^ 628. 
Pheiicticus 
mireiventris, 147. 
clirgsogaster, 147. 
Philemon 
moluccensis, 120. 
miMurmus, 120, 124. 
Philodromus 
aureokts, 538. 
cespifi€oli% 538. 
sigziatiis, 537, 543. 
Philonopns 
eugenics, 124, 
Philydor 
cohmihianiis, 262. 
Plileocryptes 
striaticeps, 633. 
Phlogoenas 
crinigcra, 628. 

Phooa 
fcef'ida, 407, 
grcsnlandica, 407. 
vihdina, 107, 407. 
Pliaaiicopterua 
antigiionm, 432. 
Pliolcus 

opiliomdes, 533. 
phalangioides, 531, 
533, 534, 543. 
Pholeoptyns: 

ctmimilaria, 155. 
Phraetocephalus 
UcJikeea, 613. 
Phrygihis 
fnciiceti, 162. 
pkhems, 163. 
Phyllo])nonBt© 
trockiks, 565. 
Pbysalus 

antiquomm, 604, 611. 
dugiddii, 606. 
Phytotoma 
mtila, 163. 

Pica 

fuUgimsa, 363. 
moriQ^ 363. 


Picolaptes 
migicstirostris, 161. 
hivittatiis, 161. 

Pious 

alhifronSj 364. 
Podilyinbus 
podicepSf 252. 
Pimelodes 
nibrhmdm, 624. 
Pimelodiis 
cenia, 613. 
confa, 614. 

S071CI, 523. 

Pionias 

heterocMus, 122, 127. 
Pionua 

cganiceps, 118, 122. 
hcterociiitis, 118, 122. 
Pipilo 

arcficus, 361. 
cnssalis, 362. 
fiisea, 361, 302. 
macrooiyx, 361. 
maculatuB, 301. 
negalongx, 361. 
niesokMcus, 361, 302. 
oregomiSf 3()1. 
virescens, 361. 

Pipra 

chloromeros, 598. 
cinnamomea^ 439. 
Pipreola 
formosa, 352. 
Planorbis 
sepfcmvolmsj 275, 
Platalea 

chlororhgncha, 527, 
regia, 280. 

Platycara 
noiafa, 554. 
Plai^corcua 
emnins, 279. 
pemumtii 279. 
talmefim, 545. 
Pjaiypeltis 
few, 214. 
PlatyHiynclma 
(tlbogularis, 252. 
l^latysteira 
rnckmopime, 560. 
Plecotrcma 
Biriafa, 59. 
Plcurodelcs 
walti, 468, 
Plictolopbus 
dmorpd, 127. 
gofflni, 122,124. 
Ploceus 
haga, 243, 
collariB, 564. 
grandw, 564. 


Podiceps 
australis, 280. 
calipareus, 158. 
guhtrh, 280. 
'rollandl, 158. 

Pansiloiiotta 
haMm.ensls, 629. 
erf/throrIa/)i(dM, 

Polotus 
9iUidm, 613. 

PolyboruH 
tharus, 252, 634. 
vulgaris, 634. 

Poijdora 
testndvmini, 312. 

Polymixia 
nohilis, 238. 

I^olynotnua 
vndkus, 301. 
paradlseus, 301. 
sex far has, 301. 

PolypcdatcH 
macnlatus, 502. 

l^olyplcctron 
c)mquis, ()2S. 

Pontobdella 
afra., 312. 
plmiMlimts, 312. 
rayneri, 313. 
mriegata, 313. 

Pooapiza 
alhifrons, 161. 
ctesar, 151, 152. 
oxyrJiynvhi, 161. 
thoracica, 152. 

Porcula 
salmma, 470, 

POfCUH 

gumeensis, 50. 

Poi'pbyrio 
melmotus, 280. 

Pori'diyriops 
mektv(fj:w, (>34v 

Porzaua 
varolhia, 252, 
eri/ihraps, 1-18, 

Pota'inocdudyH 
frenal us, ’220. 
mierocepkdas, 222 . 
slelkfns, 213. 

PoUunochcerua 
porcas, 56. 

hltmdeaim, 24:8. 

Prinia 
adamsi, 433. 

.PnHtipoma 
hetsia, 613. 

Prooniaa 
occklmtalis, 597. 
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Procyon 
loior, 10 . 

Progiio 

domestica, 159. 
eUgam, 159, 
lopxogadra, 159. 
pmjMrea^ 159. 
ProBopoclasys 
leueogaster, 240. 

F roatheacantlius 
spedahili^'^ 549. 
Frotoles 
Gristatus, 474. 
lalandii, 28, 407, 475. 
Fsammophls 
condamirus, 502. 
kifJdi, 502, 505. 
Fscpliotus 
JkemafouotuSf 627. 
Fseudomys 
dccusmta, 200 . 
aerrata, 205, 200. 
Pseudeutropius 
aeiUirostris, 018. 
athermoides, 006. 
gitnm^ 307. 
goongwareej 617. 
longinumns, 617. 

300. 

iaakree, 617. 
Psoudorliornbus 
U'mm^ 523, 
Psoudosilurtis 
maeroph thidinus, 013. 
Psilorliirms 
fm\ncanm, 363. 

MoriOf 363. 

P.siitaciila 
Bvlideri, 598. 

Fsitiacus 
muGdo, 128. 
uniG(doi\ 128. 
Pt(a*n’usi',CH 

Bolaten, 437. 

Pka*(,K'loH 
(didinla^ 628, 
Pi-oroaura 
Bmt.dhmdiii, 57, 58. 
PtillnopuM 

5«17, 5-IB. 
penmsiif 545, 5‘;18. 
‘pmphfmcem, 545, 

" 54-7,548, 

Pt.ilotiH 

(iwrkoiniB^ 360, 
Gimmmlata^_ 545. 
pcmicilMa^ 279. 

Ptya,H 

muGim.^ 501. 

Puntiiis 
modedm^ 375. 


Pupina 

pfeiferiana, 275. 
Purisiplionia 
darhi, 76, 342, 351. 
Pyrazus 
palustris, 66. 
Pyroceplialus 
nthmeiis, 252. 
Pyroderus 
orenoccnsis^ 252. 
Pyxidia 
QnouhoU% 177. 

Pyxis 

arachnoideaj 173. 

Qiierquedula 
hrasiliensis, 635. 
circiti, 629. 
crccca, 629. 
cyamptera, 160. 
discors, 252. 
oxypiera, 157. 
puna^ 157. 
torquatay 635. 
versiooloTf 157. 

Raeoma 
labiatuSj 558. 

Raconda 
russcUiana, 386. 
Eaictiis 

euphraticus, 213. 
Eallus 

forsteri, 544, 548. 
hypoJsuews, 545. 
ikfxictus, 123, 124. 
peaforaliSj 280,544,648. 

123. 

Eampbastos 
ambigim.% 252. 
ezwk'ri, 598. 
Eatnpliocoelus 
jacapa, 597. 

Eaiia 

cyanophlyctis^ 502. 
Easbora 
daniconius, 376. 

Bboa 

amcricana, 628, 

Ellin aster 
Imfloa^ 225. 
EUinocoros 
bkornis, 412. 
etruBCiiBi 413, 414,416. 
flower if 413. 
indmcs, 412. 
kcitloa, 432. 
nasaliSf 413. 
simus, 412. 
so7idaicuBf 409, 412, 
413, 414, 415, 416. 


Ebinoceros 
stenorhynclniSf 413. 
sumatranuSf 412, 413, 
414, 415. 

Ehinoelemmys 
minulata, 189. 
scabra, 189. 

Eliipidum 
albhcapa, 279. 
atripenniSf 119. 
melanohuodf 119. 
motacilloides, 279. 
rufifrons, 279. 

Eiiodopis 
vespem, 148. 

Ehombus 
Icevis, 474. 
maximu&f 474. 

Ebyacophiliis 
soUtariuSj 598. 

Ehyncbiea 
australis, 280. 

Ebynchobdella 
aouhataf 297, 305. 

Ebynchops 
nigra, 634. 

Ebynchotns 
rufescens, 628. 

Ebytiodus 
microlepis, 423. 

Ebyzcena 

mii^, 20. 

Eita 

buchamni, 308. 
kutimiee, 308. 

Rolitee 

alfrediana, 380. 
'idgorsii, 379. 
(Cyprinus) cotio, 379, 

Rostrhaiiius 
hamatus, 160. 
sooiahilis, 160. 

Rupicola 
peznmana, 698. 

Ruponiis 
gukms, 134. 
magziirostris, 131. 

Saceobrancbus 
fossiUs, 612, 613. 
singio, 306, 612, 613. 

Salarias 

andamensis, Oil. 
dzmumieri, 518. 
leoparduB, 618. 
lincatus, 512, 518. 
oUvaceics, 612, 518. 

Salmo 
trzitta, 473. 

Saltator 

aumzitiirostns, 151. 
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Saltator 
azam^ 597. 
latiolaviiis, 151. 

SalticiLS 

adanso7ii, 551, 543. 
ilUgeri, 531, 543, 
nigro-Umhatus, 642, 
543, 544 

Sarbieria 

frenMa, 212, 220. 

Saulopi’octa 
onelaleitca, 119,124 
melcmoleiwa, 119, 

Saiu’us 

atlm,ficus, 238. 

238, 

Scala 

delicatida^ 274. 

Scapliella 
ellioti, 560, 
retimlata^ 560, 
wha, 560, 

Scatopliagus 
argiiSf 300. 

Scliinomis 
major, 438. 

Sohizofclioras 
labiatus, 558. 

Solioealclus 
australis, 280. 
subarqicat'iis, 280. 

Sciamoides 
asper, 516. 
hard'wicM, 510. 

Sciurus 

falmanmi, 244. 

Scolopax 
australis, 280. 

Jreimfa, 156. 
nisUonla, 473. 
saturata, 419. 
sumairana, 43G. 

Scomboi' 
kamf/urta, 301, 

Segestria 
eeJkrk, 532. 
jloreniina, 632. 
pcr/ffo, 531, 532, 643. 

SeissuKi 
inguida, 279. 

Sericomis 
oscidans, 279. 

Serraniis 
bontor, 613, 514 
coidts, 512, 513. 
cyanostigmatoicles, 514. 
hexagonatus, 514. 
hoTridm, 512, 513. 
lanceolatus, 612"'514. 
orientalis, 240,^ 
sprite, 512, 513,514 


INDEX. 

Serranus 

sonncrati, 514. 

Sillago 
domina, 200 . 
sihama, 299. 

Silundia 
gangetica, 307. 

8iiuric]it]iy.s 

bmhmrel, 523. 

Biluriis 

cochinchinmsis, 623. 

Silybura 
elliotti, 501. 
macroiqjis, 501. 

Simla 

argentata, 593. 

Simotee 

russeUii, 501. 

Sittasomus 
oHvaceus, 303. 
sglvioides, 303. 

Sittclla 

chrysopUra, ,279. 

Smicroniis 

Imvirostfis, 3G0. 

Somateria 

mdlissima, G29. 

Sorabim 
lima, 423. 

Spamus 
gilvicoUis, 3G8. 
mclannleucus, 365. 
rufwolUs, 306. 
se^mforgualus, 365. 

Spatula 
chjpcata, 629. 

Speirops 

lugubris, 564. 

Spcrmopliila 
castariiwcntrls, 51 )7. 
Iwmla, 252. 
lucttma, 597. 
ocdlata, 252, : 53. 
ornaia, (J32. 
tiiasco, 147. 

Sphargis 
mercurialm, 224. 

Sphcuodon 
pimatatimi 227, 395, 
396, 397. 

Spbenmacus 

grammms, 270, 

Spilol;e.«i 
variaMlis, 603. 

Spiraciilum 
andcTSoni, 447. 
avanum^ 447. 

Spizaetus 
nipalmsis, 1 . 
orientalis, 1. 
oma£us, 469. 


Spoagia 
hasta, 51. 

Stpiilla ^ 
styHfera, 3. 

StaurotypuH 
salmtil, 179, 180. 
StciitoiMiis 
iutripersw, 467. 
StogophiliiH 
nemurus, 420. 
Stono.stoina, 
mnirorkyncdiu/n, 501. 
Stepliano])horus 
lencoccpkaltis, IGl, 632. 
Sterna 
andlca, 531. 
kmafn, 124, 125. 
Sterniila 
nerm, 280. 

Stipitunw 

malacurus, 270, 300. 
Siropera 

anaphmemh, 279. 
gnwulmi; 270, 471. 
StropsiceroB 
imh&rhis, 51, 55, 58. 

54, 55, 113,527, 
Streptaxis 
sotileydiana, 63, 

Sii’ix 

ddioatula^ 545. 
periata, 155. 
teuebricosus, 279, 
Siromateiw 
argente-KS, 301. 
cmerem, 301. 
mger, 302. 

Si.rymou 
ii/'us, 4.4, 

Sl'iirnella 
bellma, ’M7, 
drJiUp'pU, 16 L 
•Miilfaris, IG'I. 
Siylodonta 
cq>f)i(’k.% 62, 
fu/oclncia, 275, 
rufozonata, 275. 
siuderimia, 63», 65, 
tmideniaia, 62, 65, 
Subulitia 
damdina, 64. 
davulus, 62, 64. 
gracilis, 64. 
mauntmm, (IL 
Succxnea 
avwmwafa, 44‘9. 
indica, 419. 
striata, 62, 64, 

Sycalis 

brasUlensis, 101 . 
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vhitirtj/hsii;, II»l, 

Sjlviii 

128. 

i‘iijpi\ !r>ii 
•jrifhpPwL ^2»l. 

Io8. 

%'l 

’ ppmfslif., {)2i . 
Syuibranclmw 
'pin'k’k, 

SjiialbixiH 

aih&ieens, 0.‘12. 
alhkfuhm, 252, 5‘,KS. 
antJwi(ii\% 1)57. 
mnfiiijMP, *M7, 032. 
eurfdfa, 030. 
erpfknfjk% (530). 

030, 

030. 

hume(da, 032,037, 4 17. 
muUoH/rlafa^ 03>0. 
(prfi'Hfmk ‘^37, 032, 037. 
Tufu'dplUd^ 032, (530. 
ippirk 032. 
pulpk}(rifprti^ 1532. 
ByiicrussiiM 
' hi nhnmp 541). 

>Sy'n«»cUvH 

‘ (mMm. 280, 028. 
(UimiGnmm^ 280. 
Hyrnoia 
mmufa, 27‘i 
8yHl'.orn.ua 

•macH'kiriu,'^, 557. 
wpkypCi 375. 
mima.<u(iafui^^ 557- 

fSw.'Uika 
fmelaht, 183. 
mipulaid^ i.82. 
mrpokid% 181, 

TacbypOomm 
v.hrtpoindua^ 'I'10, 

•l iO. 

mirbmitiufi^ -HO. 

^■’jwloriini 
viuiit, (520, 
ntfilu, (520. 
vurh/itia^ (520, 
■pulp{i'HHe.f, 020. 
lX'a5<)|'>(.‘0'ra 
iilhntjrimi, (5311 

(533. 

puirifl^ (5153* 

''.raJe^^aUa 
iaikmm] 028 . 


Tiina.ii'ra 

.5117. 

thiru'hd, 15}, 
ff'nPiK'ipkttbf^f 1(51. 

drktkf, 507. 

3 nil} .si plant 
(hds, (53»l. 
iA>/vX 0»3(. 
r/Mf, 031), 0.‘5l. 
fpduiiV, (531. 

(531. 

tiidnftur.fha, (531, 
nals, (533. 
npiiipht, 031, 

Tft.'thik 03 (, 

Bubriwd 031, 

031. 

Tap},iro(icre.s 
didoHuf^^ ‘120, 

(rnpirus 
indhm^ 527. 

Tnxiclc^n 
(tmvmana^ 149. 

Tcgan.'iria. 

(i/rmt, 531,533, 543. 
Tcla}»homis 
friplrpafu^, ‘loT. 
3\Ta,(,ulcpiB 
fasrhda, 501, 505, 
[Ik'n-kia 
Hnerca, -l-OO. 

Tcviaw 

chmnione^ 45. 

Ti’stiido 
mpfitlatai 174. 
hoiek 1(58. 
dmdmi, 171. 
d('nf.huk{f<(^ 108, 

501. 

dephmUna, 171. 
ehphwnfopm, 108,171. 
pfomjaUi^ 171, 
f(dmu!n\ I7(), 171. 
(frographha, 173. 
wdha, 107, 108, 170, 
171, 173. 

kmi, 501, 502^ 503. 

171. 

pvfJadci^^ 171. 
pfTnmUU, 171, 
pf<rm(Tp,% lf57j 108, 

171. 

rddkfrt, 1.07,109. 
Mdn, 174. 
mdraia, 173. 
fMida, 107, 108. 
(8(;f,t])ia) fakonerif 107, 
1(59, 171, 

Tol-ragimilia 

d'H/na, 535, 537, 544. , 

indkjna^ 530, 543,544. ! 
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I lVtrn»^ 

PTipidhirs 028 . 
Tafrnonvx 

khdd\ 100,200. 
jddhi\ 203. 

Tal rfifloii 

pdkrk, 387, 
fhddi'ii^ 3S7. 

'raxien* 
idi'tdtf, 5(5(5. 

I'liniiiualnt 

(Uiihndhp, 111, 278, 
4 ( 58 . 

pkiM, MO, -108, (528. 
(I'haurunHlura 
enm^ MS. 
jTdmdmPf 148. 
Thernpoti 
trimatm, 299. 
(Hu'ridioii 

j\dm4nmihtH‘mi 531, 
5555, 543. 

: pumcnm^ 531,, 535, 

■ 5I>3, 

ThhuKioruB 
mmmmrm, 148. 
Thhioniis 
fi'oukdk, 435. 
luipfYt spfdwmik/j, 3(50. 
i rtmHf 300, 

34mi(?.!a 
tipecma, 48» 
TliryoihoruR 
nmmm, 592. 
poipghkm, 1,58. 
TliyKariocdiiluB 
orwrt<(?.f,‘i,24:l. 

Tiliqun 

£!fl(ikmdka, 227. 
Tinamus 
drdpdomis^ 254. 

Tinea 

•indpam, 250. 
TinnuncnluB 
mpkida, 570, 
spartHTimi 155, 252, 

*' ^^01 

^kKlirlnutipluis 
iddom, .121, 124. 
lettcnpj/gm% 124. 
mrdtd?l% 121. 

btSrob/cu, 207. 

35'agiiliw 
hinckl, 220. 
mcmmia, ( 560 . 

impUf 220* 

Trarnn 
calm^ 570. 

Triahiunis 
mvakf 301 . 
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Trioliogastei’ 

C(snilescens, 520. 
cimna, 520. 
coira, 520. 
fascuif-u.% 005, 520. 
fusciis, 520. 
lalms, 520. 
mher, 520. 

8ota, 520. 
vittaiiis, 520. 

Triclioglossus 
mxiSseyicB^ 119,126,124. 
piiaillus^ 279. 
nihritorques^ 279. 

Triebopodus 
beje, 520. 

Golrn^ 520. 

Trimeresiirus 
fff'amineus, 502. 

Tringa 

maGiilata, 598. 

Tringoides 
h^^oleuctts, 124. 

Trionyx 
ferus, 222 . 
fqrmosus, 217, 225. 
frenat/u.% 220 , 
gameticitSf 212, 217, 

219, 220, 221. 
huTum, 219. 

217, 218. 
oceUatus^ 219. 

219. 

perocellatus, 210 . 
peroculat’us, 216. 
pMgrci, 210 . 
spicifems, 222 . 

Triton 
hassi, 45. 
hraaieri, 46. 

Trochaloptoron 
fairhmiM, 432. 

Troglodytes 
furviin, 158, 
nisomis, 592. 
platemisj 158. 
pletiroAtt(>s, 592. 

Trogon 
heliothfisc^ 598. 
melamirmi 598. 

Tropidonotus 
pmmbmUr, 502. 
quinctmeicdus, 501. 
stohtid, 502. 


Tropidoidiyricliiis 
houniens’is^ 120. 
coniiculattu^^ 279. 
(Uemmenm, i,20, 
vulfnrintifii 120. 

Trupialis 
militarise 161. 

Trygon 
varm/Ce 387. 

Ttinico'na 

cmssirostris, 118. 

Turboniila 
speclosa, 274, 

Turdus 
atroffularis, 4. 
mentlae 627. 
mimous, 027. 
pacificiiSe 54(>. 
simcmiSe 437. 

Tiirnix 

•variuse (>28. 

Turtur 

humitiSf 627. 
risorhis, G27. 
simegaiaisls, 627, 
vlnaccuse 027. 

Typhlo})s 
hmmimis, 501. 
exiguus, 501. 

Tyranniscus 
sp. itic., 252. 

Tyninnulus 
clatae 439. 

Tyrannus 
albogriseus, 633. 
vielancJioUcttSe 598. 

Tyrs© 
arguSe 222 . 
nilotica, 214,220. 

tJiiio 

, ktrmamtSy 440,450. 
■peUis laciHie 450. 

’0robracliy{i 
axitlaclse 56(). 

Uroleftas 
cismldcs, 437. 

Urmis 

fmx, 6, 7, 8. 
isahcUmuse 5B. 
lahiatus, 58. 
sgriam% 58. 

Urubitinga 

mcridmialis, 252, 634. 


Vanollus 
c((grmrnsi% 162. 
cagcmiC'jitiis, 252. 
respkndejis, 150. 

Yaininiis 
dracce/ia. 501. 

Yariiandiimis 
l)()l)ri'(\ 372. 

Yernii (.■('! la 
ammlatd '►21, 
tminlata^ 320. 

Yiroosylvia 
aglHs, 100. 
chivie .160. 
olinwva, I()0. 
vlrcmms, iOO. 

Viv'oi’rn- 
ciiif/ta, 18, 19, 
crktafa, 47-I-, 
'inalacmisise 18. 

Volaiiiiia 
jacarim, 597. 

Vol uta 
bra Jim, 561, 
liarjhnii, 358. 
raechn, 560. 
solatcri, 358, 
thatckeri, 561, 
tmotlmmi 561. 

Volutella 
tmotimuif 561, 

Y'uipes 

mc/arw(/a,stc?\ 247. 

vulgarise 217. 

Wallago 
atiUe 306, 

Xantbosowiw 
jlamiSe 632. 
fimitaUse 159, 
ictennTpkdv.s, 252, 
rnftcapUlns, 159, 

Xcualaplius 

hamiHe 497» 498, 

ZameuiH 
dUulvnm, 501. 
mdrimacithtim^ 501. 

55oiiaida, 
mimhllhi 627. 

ZostcropH 
liH/uhrls, 504'. 
stmium, 471. 
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The followiiia; are the conttaits of the most reccBtly published 
Tarts of the Transactions — 

Vol. ViL Part 1. Price 3{Ks\ On the Anatomy of the Lemnroidea/* 
by James Mnvie, Mi.)., and St. George. Miviirt. 

Yol.VIL Part 2, Price 30.s‘. “ On ilmon/is* (Part XIII.): contaimng 

a I)es(;ri|>tiou of the Sternum in Duiorms (dephantopus and U. rheides, 
with Notes on tliat Pone in D. vrassus and (). vastwriuns/^ by Professor 
Owen, IMl.S,, E.Z.S., &e.; On />/V/on/i.v (Part XIV.): containing Con¬ 
tributions to the Graniology of the Genus, with a deseriptiou of the P'ossil 
Cranium of Ikmrrnls loadinends, Ow., from the Ijondon (day of Shep|)ey/* 
hy Protessor Owen, F.R.S., lAZ.S,, &e.; Description of the Skeleton of 
the Chinese Wliite Dolphin {ikdphinns sbrntsts^ Osbeek),*’ by William 
Henry .Flower, F.E.S., F.,ll.C.S.,, F.Z.S., Conservator of the Museum of 
rile Royal College of Surgeons of England. 


A LIST OE VERTEBRATK'D ANIMALS LIVING IN 
THE GA.,lll)ENS OE THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OE LONDON {Fourth Edition), 1806. 

This List contains the seientitle and vernacular names of all the species 
of Vertebrates ii the Society's Collection arranged in systematic order, 
and forms a complete record of all the specimens that have been exhibited 
alive in the Society’s Gardens in the years 18(>3, 1864, 4865, and 1866. 
The total number of the s|'>eeies is as follows:—Mammals 338, Birds 721, 
Reptiles 73 , Batrachians 25, Fishes 54 ; total 1212. Price 1,9. 
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By PHILIP LUTLEY SCLATER, MA., Piij:)., FJLS., 

SKCUKTAIIY TO TMK HOCTICTY. 

This series of Drawiii”:^ was uu<lert?ikcii with the olijeet of pJa^sorvin^i; a 
faithful record of the iiviiie; cliaract.(*rs of the most rare nmi 
Animals in the Vivarium of the Zo()l()jj:i(‘al Society of Loufloti. 

In selecting the siii)je<!ts, particular regard has been paid to thost^ sinum's 
which exhibit aptitude for acudimatizatiou, either as ohjiuds of ccoiiomii* 
value, or simply as additions to the Exotic Animals which are now so 
frequently seen in the parks and on the ornamental waters of Europe, 

The Drawings luivc been exeented in Water Colours, aftw’ most eandul 
study, by Mr, Wolf, who may he fairly said to stand alone in minute 
knowledge of the habits and forms of Mammalia as well ns of Birds; ami 
the Lithographic copies, ]>artly ]>vinted incohiurandtlnuiiinishcd by haiul, 
are in such exact fac-siraiie as to be scarcely distinguishable from tiie ori¬ 
ginals. 

The Letterpress, ]>re])ared by the Editor, embraces all partiendars t>{‘ in- 
terpt relating to the general liistory, habits, distriliution, and use of the 
Animals illustrated in the Plates. 
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